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EILEE’S OPENING LINES 

The choice of a poet’s opening lines as an object of special study 
and scholarly interest is not at once self-explanatory or self -justify- 
ing. Two questions probably assert themselves promptly to the 
reader’s mind: Can the openmg line be treated* apart from the 
stanza, from the poem as a whole, as an entity m itseK? To which 
the answer is conditional. The second question concerns poets in 
general, Eilke in particular. Are we, by virtue of our present 
approach, suggesting its validity for all poets, or is it, for some 
reason, especially worth-while where Eilke is concerned ? It is not 
here intended to endow the first line with an especial importance 
extending to aU poets, nor would it be easy to generalize in the other 
direction, namely restrictively, excluding certain poets or certain 
literary periods. 

It might prove true, on investigation, that the first lines of, let 
us say, Goethe, Heine, and Dehmel have certain distinctive qualities 
and a personality of their own, even that they are occasionally of 
real importance within their setting, and might, like any other 
poetic line, bo taken as hallmarks of the poet, his style or his time. 
Such deliberations are, however, extrinsic. 

Our consideration of Eilke’s opening lines grew out of those lines 
themselves and what seems to be their deeply intrinsic significance 
to his art. For whatever the opening line accomplishes in the work 
of the other poets mentioned, it is doubtful whether it is as highly 
functional there as in the work of Eilke. 

This fact becomes evident as soon as we examine the first lines. 
To an astonishing degree they evoke the totality of their poems and 
their poei How symptomatic of its part of iiie Stundmbiteh, for 
instance, is the line : I(di liebe meines 'W’esens Dunkeletunden ” ^ 

* Das BiunSen-BuQht I. Bwh, Das Bwh vom wSnohisehM Leien (18S9 ) ; 
&ea. W^ke n, ITB. (Not puM. until 1005). 
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and how significant of Riiko’s monumental acceptance of self. ■ Or 
again: “Mi lebo mein Lebcn in wacbsondon Ringen,”-’ or “leb 
glanbc an alios nocli mo Gcsagle.”® Other initial linos bring out 
the tromonclous stature of tlic Divinity be is addressing and the 
balances and (‘oiitrasts inliereiit in the NnbctmuaiuUr of (lod and 
his poet: “Du, Naebbar Gott, wonn leli dieb inaiiebes Mai”'’ — 
“Du Dunkelbeit, ana dor ieh atauime,” “ — “l)n siebst, ieb will 
vicl.”® — “Du bist so gross, dass ich sebon niobt mebr bin, 

Around one such first lino: “Ieh bin, clu Angstlieher. 1 hirst du 
mieh nicht” other linos crystallize; tho ancient dichotomy of every 
poet’s universe into ich and du is necessary before a oonllueneo— 
not merely of two lovers, but of the universe and the individual — 
can be brought q,bout a moment later: 

Wenn du dcr Tnuimer bist, bin ieh doin Tuiuin. 

Doeli wenn du waelien willst, bin icii deiii Wille . . . 

Again, in one initial line, man’s dependence on tlie Deity is so 
thoroughly ruexperienced, undergoes such a ereative reorganizalJon 
that a single cry: “Was wirst du tun, Gott, wenn ich sterlie?”* 
contains an entire poem, so that tho remainder is a mere resnm6 
in the form of ciunneration and variiiiion ; 

loll bin dein Krug (wonn ieh Kersdierbot) 

Ich bill drill Trank (wenn icli verderbet) 

Bin dcin Qewaud uiid dein (tewerbe, . . . 

and at the end, tho first note's are still eehoing: “Was wirst tiu 
tun, Gott? Ich bill bange.” 

The opening lino, tlien, is apparently not an entity ;«r w, in 
so far as it is discovered as one end of a bridge reaching to the last 
line. In fact, being organic and functional within the wliole, critical 
interference is required to sever it and si*t it apart. Moreover, in 
Eilko a striving toward continuousness asserts itself early and 
remains an essential even in the late days at Muzot when, through 
solitude, he is hoping to reestablish what he calls “etwas von dor 
KontinuitUt meiner innerlichen Arbeit und Besinnung.” This 
continuity should be present, as within too larger nature of toe poet, 

*Ihm„ 176, 177. ‘ISM,, 183. »I6<A, 188. 

•Bid!., 181. 180. ■'Bid:., 100. ''BM.,188. 

Bettor to Ike BlUmenthol-Wciss, 89. Bee. 1901; Brkfe awr Mvmt, 
p. 70 f. 
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so ^Iso in the smaller unit of his work. A distinction needs to be 
made : we are not aiming at establishing the first line as an inde- 
pendent existence, but merely as a working unit. Though not an 
entity per se^ it can profitably and needs momentarily to be treated 
as such. 

We experience the efitect of one opening line after another 
unfolding. Can wo measure these efitects by shopworn rulers and 
rusted aesthetic scales ? That is to risk losing the spirit, especially 
if we aim directly at a thorough-gomg classification. Yet if the 
opening line is anything more than merely the first in a series of 
poetic moments, if indeed it is the revealing symptom of an under- 
lying urge, then certain means must lie at hand, by which we can 
determine its morphology and analyze its function^ 

One such means to suggest itself is Eilke^s choice of words, 
specifically of grammatical forms : for instance, the frequent inter- 
rogative beginning. The abrupt ^^Was gibts?^^^^ intentionally 
produces the effect of crudeness; the rhetorical questions to God 
in the Stundenbuch (^^Was wirst du tun, Gott . . . ?^^ and others^^) 
express an anxiety or even a dissatisfaction. Or the beginning 
question runs obligato-like through the first half of the poem 
Mibsik: "Was spielst du, Knabe?^'^® The LiehesUed in Nem 
Oedichte opens with the first of four questions. The final image 
of tho lovers, played xipon like an instrument in the hand of some 
unseen player, is already prepared and their attitude of helplessness 
sot in the opening question : 

Wio soli ieli iiieino Soele halten, dass 
sic iiicbt an deine riihrt? . . . 

Syntactically among the most striking types of beginning is the 
use of " TTnd . to start many poems, no fewer, in fact, than three 
dozen, so that this' type approaches almost to the point of man- 
nerism. Its functional motivation, however, saves Eilke from such 
a charge, for example in Fortschritt {Buck der BMeT)P The 

Werhe, i, 82, (Erste Miohte, Larenopfer, 18B6. Am dm 
j OoHlots M 5. ) 

*»n:, 198 (s, above) and, e. g., n, 185: “Was irren meine Ednde in den 
Fmselnt 

IX, 22i Bwh dor J. I* ( Finished 1901, first edition 

pnbli^ed 1902.) 

“11,67. S. 4. J5., Jt. W* (1002). . 
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impression at which the entire little poem o£ mtio lines amis 
(namely, the sense of a continuity within tlic poet’s self, of time as a 
hiiif>e between now and the imniediate past, and the extension of 
that soiiRe of continuiiy in all thmj^s and ihi'ir tmaffos- “die Din^fe 
imcl alle Gilder”) this impression is aln'ady evoked by the openiiifr, 
specifically by the imwasted initial notes, Ihe anacrusis which liilko 
refuses to waste : 

Und wieder raiischt mein tieft's Tieben liuitcr . , . 

In this typical exaxniile, somethinff is atianied before the poem 
has begun. “Und wiedor” enables the poetic experience to start 
stante pede on its level as a poetic experience, without having first 
to climb to it. ,A poem, although rounded in its outward plasl,ic 
form, can thus remind us that, apart from its shape, it is of the 
siuff of all lime and experience. Where the epic element is a stiong 
undercurrent, as in the Markn-hrlmu this becomes especially pro- 
nounced. “Und der Miigel sprach und gab sich Milh”'* empha- 
sisces that this is one happening in a series. Similarly in idauht 
Oeorg^’’ the story is so introdueiMl that it seems an arbitrarily 
chosen point of beginning: “Und sic hatto ilm <liu ganzo Nucht/ 
angorufen.” Actually this is meant to make us aware of n pre- 
history, to stir our sense of lime. 'I'liis opening forms llus pattern 
which runs through the inner striielure of the poem. Four suc- 
cessive sentences begin with itnd; around eiu'h sentcuce-nucU'iis a 
stanza has crystallized, giving a sinifdo chain of evenls, linked 
among themselves by md and joined to the “ backward and abysm 
of time ” by the initial und. 

Other vistas occasionally open. For iaatance, tho beginning of 
the second of the Sonmite an Orphm (“TTud fast eiu jMiideiteu 
wars tmd ging hervor”),*® where tho link is obviously to the 
preceding sonnet and tho es is the sound itself of Orpheus’ song, 
seems to run back two decades, as if in a cross-tide, to an opening 
lino in tlio middle book of Dm Stundenbuoh: “Und inoine Seek ist 
ein Weib vor dir.” This merely in passing, 

^* 11 , 303 “Ar&woJm Josephs” {Das Marim'Lo'bm, written 1012, puM. 
1913.) 

217} in Neue Qediohte, Anderer foil (written and paW., 1008). 

“in, 814} Die SonoUe an Orpheus, I. Tail, IL (written 1022, puM, 102.3). 

**il, 288} Das Stunden-Bnoh, II, Buokt Das Bush der PUgersohafi 
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A final example of initial Und is its convincingly conscious use 
in the translation of Elizabeth Browning’s Sonnets, especially in the 
first of them, where the original had ; “ I thought once how Theoeri- 
tfls had sung,” but whore Rilke, not content with the suddenness of 
this articulation, begins " Und os geschah mir einst, an Theokrit / 
zu denken, . . so that (in effect, and perhaps also in intent, 
not unlike the persistent beat of the opening movement of Brahms’ 
First Symphony) we hear “ time’s winged chariot ” and know again 
that what the poet is shaping is of a transcendent stuff out of larger 
experience. 

Syntax and grammar are merely outward surveying instruments; 
thg outlines they reveal are the result of inner layerings. On the 
grammatical level we see und as a conjunction and the likewise 
highly frequent da as an adverb; but on a higher level, in their 
initial setting, they arc ligatures joiaing one moment in time to the 
stream of time. From the study of technique it is possible to rise to 
a realization of style. Ernst Elster long since pointed out the 
difference between tlie two: technique as "Handgriffe und Be- 
rochnungen,” style as " Gestaltungskraft , . , aus dunklen Tief en.” ^ 
But in this connection it must be observed that an identity of outer 
structure and inner form is possible. It is appropriate to repeat 
what Hermann Weigand has already noted in “Das Wunder im 
■Work Rainer Maria Rilkes.”®® Regarding one instance of “Wun- 
dor” he remarks “dass dor Satz selbst, als grammatisches Gebilde, 
das Wunder mitmadit.” 

Obviously the opening line will indicate or forecast the rhythm. 
But besides determining inner structure or outer ligature, the 
technique of the opening is frequently to initiate the leading 
metaphor, which may, then, in deeper recesses, contain at least the 
germ of the central idea. A thorough-going analysis of opening 
metaphors is not possible here. In MddchenmelanchoUe the first 
line (“ Mir fallt ein jungor Ritter ein ”) not only determines 

(written 1901, publ. 1905). The second sonnet seems also to touch a 
passage in Die Aufseiohnungen des Matte Lmrids Bridge, v, 05 (begun 
1004, finished 1910). 

*®vi, 7. 

^ Primipieti der XAteraturwiasensohaft, n. Bd. (Stilistik), Halle, 1911, 
p. 8. 

** Momtahefte fUr DeuUohen Vnienieht, Jan. 1930, xsxi, 1, pp. 1*21. 

**Op. oil, p. 7. 

**11, 13. B. d, B., I. Bmh, J. (1901)5 puW. 1902), , 
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fourteen of the mnetoen cud-rhymos; it j)resents the jmuge “ Jiuiger 
Ritter ” whieh is the vehicle for the central idea. Tlu' wliohs back- 
ground for A'm einer Findheit and, iragineiiiod by aUiienition, 
much of the mood is set by the opening: "Das Dunkeln war w7e 
Reichtum in dem Raunie, / darin der Knalx*, selir vcndiciinlicht, 
sass. . . Of tho Frtthe Gedichle one begins: " Icli will ein Garlen 
sein,” plunging immediately into the central rneiapborical image, 
at once translatable for us also into the language of deojier psy- 
chological interpretation, for it typifies Rilke in his early self- 
expressive stage. 

It is also m the opening line that Rilke exerts two of his most 
powerful devices: namely, anticipation and delay. Both ann^at 
suspense. In Abschied the opening presents the maximum of 
anticipation : " Wie hah ich das gefuhlt, was Absehicd heisst.” 

Is this not the Fndcrgedjnu of the poetic experience ? \Vhat more is 
there? This opening pushes the experience so far into the past 
among completely fliiished emotional events, that only tlie rein- 
vigorating Sf'coiul line (" Wie weiss ichs noch ”) can rescue it 
again. The apparently empty word dm of the first line holiis so 
much moaning "ganz klein zuHaimnengofaltet . . , wie ein 
italienisches Seideiituch in oino Nussschale” (to quote a phrase 
from an early letter) *** that the remainder seems for a moment 
deflated, and the reader thus spurred to equal the poet^s ospi'rionce 
in order to achieve this dan for himself. Htmilurly, llermunn 
Weigimd, tliough writing of (piiie another fioem, ohserves: “Hchon 
dieeer erste Vers mit soinem liinwi'isonden ‘ das ’ zwingt das Aiige, 
sich auf das Sehen oinzuslellon, wo noch nichts zu sehen ist.”^'' 

Retardation is the closely-related oppo.site of ibis anticipation. 
“ Auf cinmal ist aus allnm Griin im Park / man weiss nicht was, 
ein Etwas fortgonoramcn.” "Auf eimnal*’ has so speeded the 
action, that for the reader, from whom the scene is still hidden, the 
remainder is painfully delayed and the suspense " For dem Bom^ 

•' B, 31. For dates, s. above; on ilie phrase “ Reiebtam in dem Rauine,” 
of. letter of 24. Jan. 1901 to Paula Seeker, BHefe M894MS, p. fl®, where 
we read: “ unrechtmfissiger Boichtum des Baumes.” 

"1,267. 

"in, 02. J7e«e Qmdhte, I. Teil {1907). 

" Itotter of 23. Oct. 1900 (Brfefe jm-im, p, 67). 

" Op. eit., p. 6. 

"i«, 00. FtmOed.,!. 
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merregen ” is rendered oppressive. Is it anticipation or retardation 
when the opening " Das alles stand an£ ihr und war die Welt ” 
temporarily veils the idwtity of "das alles” and the prmcipal 
figure as well? These instances have all been from Neue QedicUe, 
where the type seems especially pronounced, but a striking example 
occurs in Ersie GedxcMe. Eilke stands before a museum reproduc- 
tion of the room where one Eajetan Tyl wrote the Bohemian 
anthem. “ Da also hat der arme Tyl / sein Lied ‘ Kde domov mfij ’ 
geschrieben.” Only the long prose subtitle, by explammg the 
situation, somewhat mitigates the irony of the also, by which the 
poet puts himself far deeper into the experience than his reader can 
yet be. 

*^he importance of titles in conjunction with first Imes deserves 
more attention that allowable here, for instance Das StundenhucTi 
and its opening : “ Da neigt sich die Stunde und ruhrt mich an.” 
Leda, Der Tod Mosis and others would be quite incomprehensible 
without the title, despite the presupposition of a cultivated reader, 
acquainted with the legend. The same is true where Eilke creates 
his own legend and magic, as in Der Siifter or Der Ooldschmied.^^ 
When we have perceived the colorful urgency of "Ich will ein 
Garten som” (Fruhe Oedichte),^'^ the plastic monotony in the 
vowel pattern of "Sein Blick ist vom Vorubergehn der Stabe” 
{Nem Qedichie) and heard the alliteration and assonance of one 
of the Sonnets, opening like a magic spell : " Irgendwo wohnt das 
Gold in der verwohnonden Bank . . where sound and sense 
combine, then we realize that a panorama of first lines substantiates 
Eilke’s transition through successive stages from impressionism to 
Qeslalt and on to mystische Saohlichheii, 

Our aim has not been the presentation of empty forms, but 
discovery and communication of material saturated with the poet’s 
personality and which, through such communication, can be re- 
Sxperieneed by us. Perhaps wo cannot realize how high is this 

“lit, 58; as above. 

>»i, 60. Mraie QedicMe; Larenopfer {1896). 

®*ii, 176. Btundenbwsh, I (1899). 

“m, 180 (J^eue Oed., Anderer Teil, 1908) and m, 404 (Letete &ed, md^ 
Wragmentarisohea) respectively. i 

•» »tt, 48 (Neue €led., I) and ta, 440 (LeMe &ed . «. Fragtn^) respeotWy. 
Cl. H. Woigand, op. oft., pp. 6, 12 and 13. , . 

867., itx, 4A [Feue CMiohie, J.) 

“ntx, 363 {Die Smette an Ofpheve, JL Teil. 1822, pnbl, 1£I2S.) 
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degree ol saturation until wo draw upon the Bnefe und TagebucKer, 
Out ot phrases in tliom a poem sometimes springs to U£e. “ Es ist 
cine Abondstunde. . . . Koine grosso goldCiic ...” rorainds 'us m 
its effect of many first linos (it has the eadouce of “ Koine woinoiKh' 
Erau,” though tliat is not a first line). We think of the jivomi- 
nenco of item as a beginning word of many poeuis.^^ Kcm brings 
up nichl, nicMs and nie and demands that wo consider the opposite, 
(die, which in half a dozen cases is used to create a groat space around 
the poem by a sort of sweeping, magic gesture. And all instances 
recall that the study of fi.rst Imes only serves to emphasize the 
importance of concluding lines. 

We find that the use of es m opening lines signifies more than tjio 
mere frequency of the impersonal in Gorman, as in " Es war ein 
Konig in Thule ” or Heine’s “ Es fallt ein Stern lieruiiter.” When 
Itilke writes “ Es winkt zu Piihlung fast aus alien Bingen,” this 
is a part of himself, a conscious part even. Malte’a Aufzeicknungm 
begin : “ So, also hierher kommon die Leute, urn zu lobon, ieh wiirdo 
eher meinen, es stiirbo sieh liier.” ** How revealing then these diary 
entries are: "XJm sie (die Gefuhle) zu bezeichnon, sagai, du: loh 
bin . . . , nein, ich glaube, du sagst vielmohr: es ist . . . es ist 
z. B. ein Abend in oiner Stube ” and from this point Eilke spins 
out a long plot. And “ immer oftor gi'schicht es mir, dass ich nicht 
sagen kann : ich bin, . . . sondeni, dass ich sageii muss : es ist. . . . ”** 

A first lino is not a siiperficiiil fa<;ado but part of the iimiost 
structure. ("Es gibt nichts 11 tiwichliges, iiiehts lJnfeHtli(*hes da. 
Jedes Wort, das mitgehen darf im Triumphzug dos Verses, muss 
schreiten, und das Kloinsto darf dom Griissten nicht nachstelieti au 
Susserer Wfixde und Schonhoii”) Rilke’s awareness of the weight 
of the opening line becomes evident when he writes; " Ich habc nur 

*» Letter of 18. Oct. 1900 ( Brief e mS-JSn, p. 64). 

‘““Ist ein Scliloss. Dae vorgcliendo ’* is the first lino of the poem in 
FrUhe Gediehte (Werke i, 287) where the quoted line occurs. 

“ E, g,, n, 45: " Die Asohmii " (B. <1, B., I, Buch, II. TeU ) ; " Elage um 
Antimus’* {Nem &ed., And. Teil) m, 126. 

*•111, 452 {Letete &ed. u. Fragm.) 

« V, 7. 

** TageiQoher, 3. Nov. 1899 (Brief e «. !r«^e6. J8S9-190S, p. 204). 

“JTSid., p. 206 Of. Meguiem fSr eim Freundin (Paula Beckor*Moder- 
sohtt): "nicht; das bin ich; nein: dies ist” (nt, 326). 

"Letter to Axel Junker, 7. Nov. 1901. (Briefe 1899-19(38, p. 116.) Cf. 
also Fr&he Qed, x, 260. 
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eines mitgelebt am ganzen Abend, das war das Goethe-Gedicht mit 
dem grossen geheimnisYollen Anfang/^ 

By selected examples w5 have attempted to see whether, out of 
mfoifold forms, something like a fundamental compositional prin- 
ciple can be derived, whether opening lines provide a useful vehicle 
of interpretation, m other words: a hermeneutic principle. The 
answer is not certain, but the indications are that such a study 
moves us a step forward toward the discovery of such a principle 
in Eilke^s lyricism. 

Certain it is that the opening line had functional significance 
for Eilke. It is so pregnant a part of his poetry that through it he 
increases the inner resiliency. The opening Ime is like an iron rim 
around a bursting content. It is a line as important for Rilke’s 
sense of form, for his conciseness, economy, force, mass ” as the 
heavy outlines Giotto put about the figures in his frescoes. 

Heemak Saliistgee 

The University/ of Wisconsin 


EILKE— EODIF: A CORRECTION* 

The details of R, M. Rilke’s life are well known and have been 
presented in a number of books, but there is one fact usually 
reported about Rilke’s relationship to the French sculptor Auguste 
Rodin which needs correcting; i. e., the assertion that Rilke was 
Rodin’s secretary.^ Statements to that effect appeared even in 
Rilke’s life-time. He called them ^ obstinate legends ’ and tried to 
► correct them himself. In a letter to Dr. A. Sehaer, published in 
R. M. Rilke, Brief e au$ Muzot^ Insel, 1936, he writes ; Dass ich 
Rodins Sekretiir geweaen sei, ist nicht viel mehr als eine hart- 
nackige Legcnde, erwachsen aus dem Umstande, dass ieh ihm 
oinmal, voriibergehend, wahrend 6 Monaten(I), in seiner Kor- 

Ta^ehUcher, 10. Sept. 1900 {Brief e iSBB-im, p. 289). 

Eilke refers to; ** So lasst iriich ackeinen, bis ick werde ...” 

‘ Cf . Historical Survey/ of Qermwifi Literature by Sol Liptzin, Prentice- 
Rail, 1936, p, 207 ; Deutsche Diehtmg unserer Zeit by Ernst Rose, Prentice* 
Hall, 1930, p. 222 j Deorge, Hoffmanmihalt Bilks by Martin Sommerfeld, 
Hew York, W. W. Horton, 1940, p. 29; Hainer Maria Mlhe by Kaibarina 
Kippenberg, Leip^sig, Insel, 1938, p. 142 1 B. M, Bilks by E. M* Butler, Cam* 
bridge Ua. Pi^ass, 1941, p* 160. 
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rospondenz behilfljch war. , . . Aber scin Schiiler bin ich'viel 
bosser nnd vicl langer gcwcscn” (p. 246). 

Tht're is good reason why Rilko disiikccl being ealled Rodin’s 
secretary. The lorni secretary denotes a relationship which Jtiikc 
resented, lor even when he first met Rodin, at the age o{ 21', he felt 
that he was a master in his own right. Reing an artist In' naturally 
admired Rodin’s work and was attracted by tlie personality of the 
great sculptor. Thus he became in more than one sense Rodin’s , 
pupil. 

Perhaps the greatest single idea which Rilke owes to Rodin — he 
learned it more by watching the master at work than by talking to 
him — ^is that work, hard and patient work, is the secret of all groat 
art. ‘II fautftravailler, toujours travailler’ was Rodin’s credo 
as he expressed it in Les Cathfdrales de France, and again ‘Ic 
travail est myst4rioux. 11 accordo boaucoup aux patients ot aux 
simples, il refuse aux presses et aux vaniteux.’ 

Prom that time on we find in Rilke’s own work a much greater 
awareness of the value of workmanship than he had before ho met 
Rodin. In the Requiem ho severely condemns those poida — like 
himself in his earlier work — ^who only pour out Ihidr feelings and 
changing moods, who think they must write a poem about every- 
thing that arouses their joy or sadness, instead of : 

hart Ki'eh in die Worto zti verwandcln, 
wio Hich dcr Rfpinmeti! oiner Ktdli(‘tlrnle 
verbiosH ‘11 imisetet in dps Htpinps (JloU'hinnt. 

In a letter to E. Verhaeron whom he also knew in Paris and 
whom ho much admired, Rilke talks of ‘cotte impitoyable ^'vocation 
au travail qui imit et jour rMame notre amour’ (March 22, ISOf). ' 
And, finally, in a letter to Rodin ho compares the writing of prose 
to the hnilding of a cathedral, * la prose vent lire batie comrac nnc 
catMdrale,’ * All these are pictnres and ideas which clearly show 
Rodin’s influence. They strengthen Rilke’s claim that he was 
Rodin’s pupil rather than his secretary. As a pupil he revered the 
old master and tried to help him, no doubt, with any odd job the 
latter wanted him to do. But ihis still does not make him Rodin’s 
.Bocreiary. It is a small point, to be sure, bnt.it brings a false note 
into a very human relationship. 

H. P. Petebs 

Meei Oolkffe 


•Deo. 20, 1008. 
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NORMAN HISTORY JN THE “LAY OE THE BEACH” 

• {Strandar Ijod) 

In the Old-Norwegian Slrengleikar,^ thirteenth-century transla- 
tion of a lost French or Anglo-French manuscript miscellany of 
so-called Breton lays, made by an unknown cleric in the service of 
Hakon Hakonsson, king of Norway from 1217 to 1363, the “Lay 
of Gurun” (Quruns IjoS) and the “Lay of the Beach” {Strandar 
l]66) are of special importance and interest to students of the Breton 
lay® and of Old-Norwegian literature on several counts. First 
• 

^ In J. R. Keyser and C. R. Unger, edd., Strengletkar e&a Luo&ahdJc — En 
BamUng af romanUsJce FortoelUnger efter hretonshe Folhesange {Lais), 
ovcrsat fra Fransh paa Norsk ved Midien af trettende Aarfiundrede efter 
Foranstaltning af Kong Haakon Haakonmn (Oslo, 1860), where Guruns 
Ijotf (‘*Lay of Gurun”) is No. xi (pp. 67-61, Notes, p. 114), Btrandar lj63 
Lay of the Beach ”) is No. xiv (pp. 67-8; Notes, pp. 118-9) , There is a 
Norwegian translation by Hennk Winter-Hjelm, Btrenglege eller Bangenes 
Bog, oversat fra Oldnorsk (Oslo, 1850), pp. 100-07 (** Guruns Sang’’), 
pp. 118-20 (‘‘Strandons Sang”). Some of this material is apparently 
translated into French by Mathicu Auguste Geffroy, Notices et ew traits 
des manusortts ooncernanb Vh%sto%re ou la litUi ature de la France qui sent 
consGrv{}s dans Ics Hhlioihhques on archives de Bu4dc, Danemark et Norvhge 
(Paris, 1866-0), though at the time of writing I have not been able to 
examine this work; there is, it may be noted, a French translation of the 
fragmentary beginning of Leikara lj6tS (ed. ett , p. 68), together with some 
interesting comment, in Mevue celtique xxviii (1898), 328-9. Hie promise 
of a complete German tianslation of the Btrengleilcar, made by Kail 
Warnko, Die Lais der Marie dc France (** Bibliotheca Normannica,” Vol. 
lit, 2d ed., Halle, 1900), p xxxix, n. 1, does not appear to have been ful- 
filled; at any rate, the promise is withdrawn in Warnke’s 3d ed, (Halle, 
1926), pp. Ixi-ii. There is an outline of the ‘^Lay of Gurun” and of the 
**Lay of the Beach” in Axel Ahlstrdm, Btudier i dm fomframka Lais- 
lAtteraturen (Uppsala, 1892), pp. 164-6, and in H, G. Leach, Angevin 
Britain and Bcai^inavia (Cambridge, Mass., 1921), pp. 218-22; briefer 
outlines in Warnke, 3d ed., p. xxviii. For translations of the " Foreword,” 
Lay of Gurun,” Lay of the Beach of Bardeur,” and Ricar the Old ” see 
H. M. Bmyser and F* P. Magoun, Jr., BurvivaXs in Old Normgim from 
Medieval English, Fremh and German Literature, together with the Lg>Un 
mrsiom of the Meroio Legend of Walter of Aquitaine ( Connecticut College 
Monograph No. 1) (Baltimore; Waverly Press, 1941), pp. 38*49. 

*In general see Warnke, 3d ed., Introduction; also Ernst Boeppfner, 
Les Leds de Mark de Frmoei Paris, 1936* ^ ^ ^ ‘ / 
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and foremost, the French texts, of whose one-time existence there 
can be no reasonable doubt,® are lost and are only represented in the 
StrengleiTcari today these Norwegian tfanslations must thus servo 
as originals. In the second place, those two lays arc unusual in tfliil 
both appear to be composed around historical events rather than 
around a folktale or love-story.® Thirdly, not only an* 1h(‘y not 
Breton in their geographical and historical sotting but, judged by 
their narratives, are clearly in fans et ongo essentially Scottish and 
Norman respectively. Finally, the SlrengleiJcar constitute a signi- 
ficant element in the corpus of Old-Norwegian translation-literature, 
especially because they include lays that appear no longer to survive 

in French,® a feature that puts this work in a class with ptdj-efcs 

* 

®I translate here from the Norwegian's Foreword (cd. Formula ^ 
p. 1, 11. 19-25) : ** And this book, which the woishipful King Hftkon caused 
to be translated into Norwegian from French, can too called a “ Book of 
Lays” {Ljd&a h6k), for from those stories which this book reveals, the 
poets in More Southern Britain fi. e. Brittany!, which is in France, com- 
posed songs in verse which are performed on harps, rotes, drums, wiiul 
instruments, tamburines, psaltries, and “ choruses ” and all kinds of stringed 
instruments which men make for themselves and for others for secular 
diversion,” There can be little doubt that the Norwegian translator is here 
referring to a single French manuscript; see Eudolf Meissner, Dw Btrvng* 
leihan Hn Bcitrast isur Qe^ohiohtc d. altnordwolu ProsaUtieratur (Halle, 
1902), p. 199. That this lost French manuscript stood in certain respecsts 
in close relationship to British Museum, Ms* Harley/ 978 has been pointed 
out by Warnke, pp. Ixi-ii (abbreviated *'11”) and, with certain modiflcMi" 
tions, by Meissner, op* cU*» p. 200; the only other big lay miscellany !s 
Warnke's (pp. Ix-xi), Bibliothfeque nationale, nom*, aoq* frang* 

1104* See S'lso Bzio Levi, Maria di Framiat FUduc (Florence, 1924), 
pp. Ixxxv-vi and teicxii. 

* Thus inviting a certain comparison with the Lai d^Eamloh 5 see W. W. 
Skeat—Kenneth Siaam, Layf of Emoloh the Dane ( 2 d ed., Oxford, 
1915 and later printings), pp. xii-xv, 3 av-vi, and B'crd. Holthausen, TlmcM 
(3d ed., Heidelberg, 1928), pp. xiiHv. Here, however, the history, if not 
quite history at all” (so Sisam, p. xxvi), is apparently vastly more 
altered than in the ” Lay of tho Beach ” or even in the ” Lay of Gurun.” 

»Cp. Hoeppfner, op* oil, pp. 166 ff . 5 Warnke, p. lii (quoting Foulet). 

♦Apart from Humna and Btrandmr lj6& there are two other quite 
fragmentarily preserved lays not represented in French: Bioar Mnn gamli 
(ed* oil, pp. 82-3) with tho familiar elements of the vieus jalom and the 
mat marine, and another (pp. 84-9), whose setting is near Fiacenm (Italy) ; 
without manuscript title one might think of this latte as a second 
WUhomda (cp. p. 89, 20) or even as BnjOfalU 1}6S (ep* p. 88 , IT) j see 
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sagaf Tnstrams saga ole Isondarf and finally with Landres pdttr 
in Karlamagrms saga which preserves an otherwise lost Middle- 
English romance that might be entitled Olive and Landres.^ 

The ^^Lay of the Beach/^ offering a simpler and hence more 
compactly presentable historical problem of the two, will be dis- 
cussed here.^° Its text is not, properly speaking, that of a lay; 
it tells ns, rather, of the circnmstances under which an nnpreserved 
lay of this title came to be composed and furnishes us with quite 
precise indications of its immediate mise en scene: Barfleur (dep. 
Manche), near Cherbourg on the north coast of the Norman penin- 
sula. The text is so short that a complete translation may well be 
given. 

THE LAY OF THE BEACH 

Now after this it is fitting for us to set forth that which is called the 
“Lay of the Beach/' (explain) how it begins. 

King William, who attacked England, caused this lay to be composed. 
When he had got everything under his control and had put sentries in 
charge of the Border, then he went back and boarded a ship at Southampton 


further Ernst Brugger, Zs, f, fram. Spr. XAtteratur XLix { 1926-7 ) , 474-5, 
For discussion and brief outlines see Ahlstrdm, op. cit,, p. 166 (“Btcar") 
and Loach, op. at,, pp. 222-4. 

^ Notably, inter aha, for its preservation of portions of an otherwise lost 
state of the Nibclungenlied*, see Andreas Heusler, Nihelungensage u, Nibeh 
ungmlicd (3d ed., Doitmund, 1929), passim, and Mary Thorp, The Btudy 
of the Nibehmgcnlied, hang the Mistorg of the Study of the Bp%o and 
Legend from to WS7 (Oxford, 1940), pp. 70 ff, 92 ff. For a transla- 
• tion of the passage corresponding to the Bthelunge Ndt see Smyser-Magoun, 
op, cit , pp. 78 it 

** Cp, Wolfgang Golthor, Tristan u, Isolde in den Dichtungen des Mitteh 
alters u, der ncuen Ecit (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 182 ff., esp. p, 183, n. 1. 

® Bee H. M. Smyser, “ The Middle-English and Old Norse Story of Olive,*' 
PMLA, 3UV1 (1941), 69-84, For a translation of this text see Smyser- 
Magoun, op. eit,, pp, 3-27. 

^^'The “Lay of Gurun," giving apparently a romantically confused 
picture of Scottish history between the years 1107*18 (in the reign of 
Alexander I), is the subject of a forthcoming paper in BiudiaMeophUologiea, 
By “ after this ” (pesBo nest, 67, 8) is meant the immediately preceding 
lay, Qeita{T)Uut, “ honeysuckle ” or “woodbine*' (Marie's OMemfmil, 
Warnke, 3d ed., pp. 181 ff.). 
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(Ha,), because he had learned that almost all landed men who ^wiied 
castles within the boundary of Noimandy were in revolt agaiiiKi him and 
were assailing his rule So he turned his wrath against them and gaihei t‘d 
a great host against them and a numerous army from his lands. When Ins 
came to Normandy, he besieged and destroyed tbeir castles and lebhilt 
[them] as best pleased him and attacked them all and thoroughly pacified 
all his kingdom and gave merited punishment to those who had lunm 
had and had broken the peace. When he had stayed some little time in his 
domain, then he was again eager to journey across the English Channel 
and went to the town of Barfleur and stayed there a very long time. And 
he wont every day with goshawks and hunted cranes and caught a great 
number. And he remained there a very long time waiting for a favorable 
wind, and a great fleet was assembled there to transport his army. And the 
king was unwilling to accept the advice of the captains and hurry out into 
unsettled weather; on the contrary, he stayed on there a very long time on 
account of the diversion, which pleased him so well and delighted him 
greatly. 

Then he reflected with due consideration that he would dispatch his emis- 
saries with a letter into Brittany to that Red Lady who know the nature of 
all lays and had always engaged in this kind of entertainment and had 
taken great pains about it from her childhood, (the message being to the 
effect) that she should compose for him a new lay with the fairest melody 
that her versatile knowledge could devise and to send it qnickly to him by 
those emissaries who brought this message to her, and it is to be called 
the “ Lay of the Beach.’ ” By this lay he wishes to remember, and always 
to be reminded of, that entertaining sojourn which he made on the beach 
of Barfleur, waiting for a favorable wind. 

Then ho sent into Brittany all the best harpers who were with him and 
with them rich gifts and offerings of royal liberality. When they had come to 
her in Brittany, bringing her rich offerings of the king’s generosity, she 
received these with great pleasure and many thanks. Then there elapsed 
a brief interval of time. Then she composed the lay which the king had 
reijuested of her through hk letter and emissaries and instructed the,, 
harpers and taught them the '' Lay of the Beach.” When they came back 
to the king with great joy and pleasant merriment because they had well 
and quickly executed everything that they had desired, they then had to 
perform the lay in the presence of the king and his favorites and courtiers. 
And those who were connoisseurs said that they had never before heard 
so good a lay as this. And since the king claimed to prefer this especially 
to all lays, accordingly no harper or minstrel pretends to bo competent 
unless he knows how to perform this well and perfectly. And thk Clay] 
went the rounds of all the courts of kings and dukes and nobles. And 
there was no consort of duke or earl, or other great ladies, who did not 
claim to be pleased with that lay. And even in our days there are many 
who call this the favorite lay and [worthiest] of a kingk entertaimnant. 

Now I have read no further in the French language about this lay and I 
shall add absolutely nothing except that may God bless, honor, keep, and 
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dignity the king who had this book translated into Norwegian as a delight- 
ful diversion for the present generation and for the one to come. And 
may He show mercy to him wjio wrote this. Amen. 

The actual composition of this reputedly beautiful and popular 
lay is attributed to a certain Red Lady of Brittany, but the Norman 
subject and the Norman scene are prescribed for her by William, 
Duke of Normandy and Conqueror and Eing of England* The 
I main narrative hinges on an episode, evidently historical, namely, 
one of the several journeys made by William from England to the 
Continent in the years following 1072, quite likely that of the year 
1073, when he put down the serious revolt of Maine, adjacted pro- 
vince south of Normandy. At the outset much is made of his 
getting everything under his control and of his posting sentinels on 
the border {lanndamcBre, 67, 11), evidently the Scottish Border, 
and this would seem almost certainly to refer to his vigorous and 
successful campaign late in 1072 into Scotland, at the end of which 
he received homage from Malcolm III at the little town of Abernethy 
(Perthshire)/^ In 1073, after having settled affairs north of the 
Border, William set out at once for the Continent and suppressed 
the revolt of Maine, as mentioned above. The lay, it is true, speaks 
of revolt as occurring in Normandy not in Maine, but in 1063 
William had effected the important conquest of Maine and, con- 
sequently, Maine may naturally enough have been regarded as part 
of Normandy by the author of tlie lay. The revolt of Maine in 
1073 had been a serious affair and was especially noteworthy on 
account of Wilham^s use of large numbers of English soldiery,^® a 
feature of this campaign almost surely reflected in the remarks in 
•the lay about a numerous army from his lands (fjglmennilegan 
her or Igrmdum sinum, 67, 15) and a great fleet 
shipafiglde, 67, 23) necessary to transport it back home. The 
beach, that of the once important Channel port of Barfleur (d6p. 
Manche), 25 km. due B of Cherbourg, is not mentioned by con- 
temporary historians in the present coimection, but there is no 
special reason to doubt that this was the point of embarcation for 
the return journey. The long, very long, sojourn at Barfleur may 

Ed. A. Ereeman, The of the Normm Conquest of Mnglmd^ its 

Cmm {rev. American ed., Oxford, 1873), iv, 349-62. 

JMd., HI, 136 esp. pp. 143-44. 

XT, 369 ff. 

JW., XV, 378 ahd note 6. 
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likewise well be historical, tmless by chance this much stressed 
feature of the story has been colored by, or somehow confused with, 
the very famous and exeeedmgly vexatious delay sufTe^’od by 
William as a result of adverse winds during August and September 
1066 when he was waiting, flrsi at Divcs-Cabourg (dep. Calvados), 
later at St.- Valery (dep. Somme), to set sail for his conquest of 
England.^” 

It is perhaps impossible to prove absolutely that the expedition of 
1073 against Maine furnishes the background of the “ Lay of the 
Beach,” but it strikes me as considerably more likely than any of the 
several other journeys which William made to the Continent. For 
example, the journey of 1073 to Normandy, though obscure in many 
respects,^’’ does not seem to have involved the type of military afition 
implied in the lay, nor had, at that time, the pacification of the 
north of Britain just been effected as the lay implies. In 1076 
William laid ineffective siege to Dol (d6p. lUe-et-Vilaine) in Brit- 
tany,^® an action clearly not reflected in the lay. In 1077 William 
made a short-lived peace with the king of France but soon was fac('<i 
by the open rebellion of his eldest son Eobort. The strife involved 
was long drawn out,*® occurred several years after the .settling of the 
situation on the Border in 1073,®° and did not involve the transport 
on any important scale of English troops to France. 

Taking it all in all, I see no good reason for doubting that the 
“Lay of the Beach” reflects rather closely William’s carapnigii 
against Maine in 1073, heavily supported by an English army. 

F. P. Magount, Jk. 

nanmH Vniversitp 


THE BCJEDEN IN CAEOLS 

“The burden,” says Dr. Greene in his Barly English Caroh,^ 
“ makes and marks the carol. The presence of an invariable lino or 
group of lines which is to be sung before the first stanza and after 

” Cp. Ireeinan, nr, 857-60. “/SR, rv, 431-33. 

IV, 367-68. '“ZStd., tv, eap. pp, 438-41. 

*> Indeed, Eobert actually aided William in his second campaign against 
Malcolm during a brief period of reconciliatiion between father and son in 
1880 (Freeman, rv, 441). 

* Oxford 1936; p. cxxriii. 
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all stanzas is a feature which distinguishes the carol from all other 
forms of Middle English lync/^ MS evidence for the repetition of 
the burden after every sfanza is found in over a hundred texts 
where the first few words are written out following each stanza.^ 
Tabulation of the texts in this indispensable volume shows that 
72% of the burdens consist of two short lines; this was probably 
the original form.® Only eighteen burdens have one line/ and of 
the longer burdens Dr. Greene computes ^^111 in all, including 
those in which the burden is a couplet repeated.” ® 

The following notes will clear up, I hope, a few difficulties, 
mainly editorial, presented by the burdens of carols in B. M. MS 
Additional 5665, a collection of religious and secular songs. The 

Eitson MS,” as it is generally called, was designed for use by a 
sophisticated group able to read music — incidentally the songs are 
written on verso and following recto so that they could be sung 
without turning the page. This music, however, sets no standard 
for the popular performance of carols, essentially a non-learned 
genre. The words of most of the burdens of the carols in this MS 
appear twice, first with music for two parts and then again with 
music for throe parts. Only two carols lack this repeated burden 
at the head,® In twenty-nine carols the burden is a couplet re- 
peated.^ In those cases, Dr. Greene scrupulously follows the MS 
and prints the burden as a single four-line unit, apparently assum- 
ing that the couplet is to be sung twice over — ^this is implicit in his 
remark, nowhere further elucidated, that the burden is a couplet 
repeated.” This procedure is confusing for two reasons. From a 
musical standpoint, the repetition of words alone has no signifi- 
cance.® From a literary standpoint, the essential simple carol-form 

** Indicated in tho various footnotes m Greene; 116 texts in all, includ- 
ing 27 from Balliol 354; 17 from Kele; and 9 from BM Addit. 6465. 
The Tbiuden is written in full after at least one stanza (mdicated in others 
by a few words) in Nos. 322A, 426a and 461. 

® See The Earliest Carols,” JfIfN., uii, 239-46. 

* Op. c%t.) p. cxxxviii. 

® Ih,f p. cxxxviii, footnote 3, 

® Greene No. 307 (three parts only) ; 96 (two parts only; 
is a ^faburdonO* 

Greene Nos. 31, 57, 68, 69, 86, 89, 91, 99, 103, X09, 110, Xll, XX6, 
XXS, X31, XSa, X86, 269, 277, 306, 330, S3Te, 348, 364, 869B, 367| 375, 
387, 435. , ^ ^ 

« Fehr in ArcMv mt notes the number ol parts or roim for line 
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of couplet burden (and m some cases quatrain stanzas) is compli- 
cated without warrant. A more plausible view is that the two 
arrangements arc alternative, that is, one or the other to be' sung, 
according to the occasion or the ability of the performers, but never 
to be Bimg concurrently. 

Disregard of the musical indications and of established stanzaic 
arrangement leads to a serious misinterpretation of the form of 
No. 59 in the Marly English GctrolSj which Dr. Greene prints as 
two six-line tail-rime stanzas with a four-line burden. My arrange- 
ment, following the MS, restores the typical two-line burden (BB) 
and the common carol quatrain (aaab), and gives a further exam- 
ple of a burden written out in full after a stanza.® It has fre- 
quently been shggested that the rime of refrain lines, when the 
same as the burden, served as a signal for the singing of the 
burden.^® Such a view is amply supported by the music of this 
carol, and of others in the Eitson MS. Here the refrain has the 
same music, as well as the same words, as the first half of tlie 
burden; and the music for the burden repeated after the first 
stanza is the same as that for the burden at the hoad.^^ T restore 
the quatrain rime scheme by supplying ' word,’ an insertion whicli 
is not opposed by the music.*® It should be noted tliat the second 

by the symbols a, h, c. The editing of MiziibotUan madrigals presents a 
similar problem, whore often each part has its own words written in 
fullj the duty of the editor is not to roproduee the strings of words hut to 
present a literary form. Qroeno notes the music for one test on p, Iviii. 
I would accept a date earlier than the first quarter of the xvi century 
for this collection of carols; the handwriting of the Latin note on f. (11* 
(dated 1510) is later than that of the carols. 

»Ia the same way, I take Greene No. 0 to be a quatrain typo (aaab) 
with a single ’Nowell’ as the refraid: this is the way stanzas 2 and 3 
are written. In the arrangement of the first stanza (written under the 
music), the following ‘Nowells’ are in two groups of four, the first with 
music for two parts and the second with music for three parts. The two 
part musio is precisely the same as that for the ‘Nowell nowell nowoll 
nowell’ line of the head burden; and it may be that the ‘Nowells’ follow- 
ing the stanza indicate the repetition of the burdmi. The refraid ' Nowell ’ 
is written on the lost line of f . 9*, and repeated for convenience of singing 
(the music is the same) at the head of f. »i>— this would help avoid any 
interruption in the musical performance. 

“ So Greene, op, off., pp. xlvii-xlviii. 

“Very slight variations in the music for the first three words. Sec 
also Greene Nos. 91A, 103e, 330, 337o, 367, 387, 

“Assumption of scribal error is Justified ^ slips in other texts in this 
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stanza, written without music at the bottom of f. 52^, has three 
riming lines bracketed by the refrain at the side. Here, then, is my 
corrected version : 

BMAddit 5605 

Blesfocd mote be swetc ihus 
qui hodie natus cs nobis 

By till burthe blessed lord 
ys made of variaunce now on acorde 
tberfor we may sbyng tbis [word] 

Blessed mote be swete ibus 

Blessed mote be swete ihus 
Qui bodie [natus es nobis] 

Vpon tbis beygb blessed day 
Ihu in bys moderes arniys lay 
Wlierfor to bym lete vws all say 
Blessed mote be swete ibtls 
[Blessed mote be swete ihus 
qui hodie natus es nobis] 

In the same way the burden of Greene’s No. 367 is written out in 
full in the MS after the first stanza, a quatrain; there is no need 
to postulate a repeated couplet burden. In No. 464, a three-part 
carol in another Tudor songbook, the " Fairfax MS ” (BM Addit. 
5465), Dr. Greene prints the four-line burden three times, making 
a twelve-line burden. The two other voices are given the burden 
only onco, and again it seems that this presentation is not only 
non-popular but possibly unique. In other MSS where the words 
of the burden are written in full for several parts, Dr. Greene 
naturally prints tlie single form.’-® By removing carols with re- 
peated burdens from the total of 111, the number is reduced to 
about seveniy texts with burdens of over two lines, a number which 
indeed gives far more support to Dr. Greene’s own thesis; for we 
can now state that 81% of all carols have burdens of two short 
lines. 

MS. Greene No. 118, at. 1, v. 3 “Whe fonnde” is written under the linej 
st, 2, V. 2 “ virginite ” is not cancelled as it needs to be, Greene No. 57 has 
exactly the same form as this text — single 2-line burden and two quat- 
rains— and here the words of the first line arh " hopelessly corrupt.” 

Greene Nos. 144, 160D, 437, 448, 463, 466, 466. There are two carols 
with repeated couplet burdens in Arch, ielden 26— Nos. 18b and S3, 


f. 62b 

f. 630 

’ f. 62b 

Smert 
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A slight emendation brings another carol (No. 333) into' the 
regular quatrain with refrain typo in all its stanzas. In the first 
stanza it is evident that the scribe has ‘‘written the refrain ns the 
first instead of the fourth line. A similar slip in the followiiig 
carol in the same MS, where the rime word is shifted from its 
proper position,^^ gives further justification for this correction of 
the scribe’s carelessness. I read the first quatrain of No. 333, 
therefore, as follows : 

Porkington 10 f. 198ft 

Mett y Whyte Ihti to chyreheward gone 
Petur and Pawle thomas & Ihon 
And hys descyplys Eucry-chone 
And By a chapell as y Came 

The pointing of the burden by typographical devices is con- 
venient for indicating carol form. On the other hand, we should 
beware of printing in this manner of burden and quatrain what is 
in an altogether different literary form. “When Eortuno list” 
was accurately described by Carleton Brown twenty years ago as a 
rondel ; but in his later Religious Lyrics of the XV Century 
it appears without such mention, and moreover arranged as a carol 
with burden (in smaller type) and quatrains. Eondcls are of such 
rare occurrence in Middle English verse that it is too bad that 
Dr. Brown did not bring out this unusual form more dearly: 
apart from the 103 rondels by Charles d’Orleans (all of which, 
however, are translations or imitations from his own French) there 
are only twelve Middle English rondels, including four by Chaucer 
and four by Hoeeleve.^’’ " When Fortune list ” provides an iutor- 

^^dreene No. 124, st, 9, v. 3 (f. ISOO): ">er yn to wonny }>er yn to 
dwelt" The Torkington MSS are now on permanent loan to the National 
Library of Wales. Compare also "As I cowthe walke cte.“ printed by 
Brown, MLW., xam, 415-7, st. 1, w. 6, 7 transposed with eoHsequent 
destruction of rime soheme, 

“A Register of Middle JEnglish ReUgious ct/nd Didaotio Verse, Oxford 
1916, 1920, n. No. 2527. 

*• Oxford 1939, pp- 259-60. 

*’'Eondels in Middle English : 

(A) Associated with Charles d'Orleans.- 

(1) to (8) in the Grenoble and Paris (Bibl. nat. fr, 26458) MSSj 
ei. MaeOracken, PMLX, rms (9) and (10) in R(^al 16 W ii prob- 
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estiing contrast to the foregoing carol (Greeners No. 59) ; in both 
the length is fourteen lines, but in the rondel the two refrain lines 
(ABX are not outside and detachable but an integral part of the 
stanza : 

Cambridge University Ff 1 6 f . 53^ 

When fortune list yewe here assent 
What IS too deme pat may be doo 
There schapetli nought from her entent 
ffoi as sche will it goth ther to 
All passith by her lugement 
The hy astate the pore all-so 
When ffortune [list yewe here assent 
[What 18 too deme pat may be doo] 

To lyve in loy out of turment 
Seyng the worlde goth too and fro 
Thus IS my schoit aviseament 
As hyt comyth so lete it go 
When ffortune [list yewe here assent 
[What is too deme pat may be doo] 


ably by the Duke of Suffolk; loo. pp. 178-9; (11) to (102) ninety- 
one items in Harley 682, ed, Rooohurghe Club, pp. 137-90. 

(B) Chaucer: 

(1) to (3) ‘Merciles Beaute,' a triad of rondels in Pepys 2006, p. 
390 (xvii century transcript m BM Addit. 38179, ii, f, 61a; printed 
frequently; (4) ‘‘Now welcome somer with thy sonne softe,” inserted 
in two MSS of Chaucer’s Fm-lement of Woules between st. 97 and 98; 
punted very frequently. 

(C) Hoccleve: 

(5) “Somer pat rypest mannes sustenance,” Huntington HM 111, 
f. 39b; printed often, e. g, BETB. Ixi, 60; (6) to (8) Three double 
rondels in Huntington HM 744, 63a-54b: “Wei may I pleyne on 

yow Lady Moneye,” “Hoccleue I wole it to thee knowen be,” and 
“Of my lady wel me reioise I may”; printed Academy 1892, i, 642; 
Oollancz, EETB, Ixxiii, 36-8 ; Hammond, Eng. Terse, p. 68. 

(D) Others: 

(9) “Sovereigns lord welcome to your citee,” inserted in Lydgate’s 
verse account of Henry YI’s entry into London in MSS Cotton Cleop, 
0 iv, f, 38*; Cotton Julius B ii, f. 89b; Harley 566, f. 114b; London 
Guildhall 3133, f. 132b; Longleat. The rondel only is printed by 
Schleich, ArcHv. xovi, 191-4; Cohen, Jjyrio Forma from Frmoe, p. 69; 
Ellis, Fahym^a Ohroniole 1811, p. 604; (10) “When Fortune list yewe 
here assent,” discussed here; (11) “Fresshest of colour and most 
amyable,” Trinity Coll. Cambridge 600, p. 373; unpublished; (12) 
“Bejoise ye reames of Englond and of Fraunce,” Harley T333, t 
printed Wright, Fot, Foama, nc, 140; Bitson, Am. Bonga 1820, x, 128; 
Guest, Mkt Mhythma, p. 646; MacOracken, MEFB, 192, 622, 
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There blows a colde wynde todaye is treated by Dr* Greece as 
a carol (No. 170). In spite of the fact, as Dr. Greene points out 
to me, that the first four lines are unbrackcted and without the 
stanza sign (the common indication of the burden) 1 preJer to 
regard the first four lines in this instance as the first stanza. Ifiie 
form (even the refrain To kepe the cold wynd awaye ^^) is identi- 
cal with that of the other stanzas, and the sense is improved/^ 

To offset the loss of this text to the corpus of carols 1 add the 
following new carols not mentioned by Dr. Greene or his reviewers : 

(1) Gabrieli off bye degre 

Hunterian MS 83, f. iiib— six stanzas only and burden ' Noua noua / Auc 
fit ex Bua* With music. A variant text of Gieene No 238. Not 
published. 

(2) All heyle Mary and well J?ou be 

Hunterian MS 83, f. 21^ — five quatrains and burden ‘ Balue sancta parene** 
With music. Not published. 

(3) It fell ageyns the next nyght 

Eoyal 19 B iv, f. OT^J—hIx quatrains and burden “Pax uohlit quod the 
Fox / For I am corny n to toowne.’ Not published. 

(4) Our shyp is launched from the grouwde 

Trinity College Dublin MS 316, f. 30“ — ^twenty quatrains and bin don * Store 
Welle the good shype / god be our gyde.* Printed by Madden, Arehaeologia 
XXIX, 326-30. Dr. Greene informs mo that he did not accept thin as a 
carol until after his hook was at press. 

(6) 0 lord so awett ser lohn dothe kys 

Huntington MS FD 1160, f. 11* — ^fivo quatraiim and burden *h(‘y nuynoy I 
wyll loue our ser lohn / & I loue eny/ I am indebted to Dr. Herbert C. 
Schulz of the Henry E. Huntington Library for information on thin and 
the following carol. Not published. 

(6) 1 must go walke he woed so '^yld 

Huntington MS EL 1160, f. 11^^ — ^four 5-line stanzas j the burden is lacking. 
Not published. 

(7) Galawnt pride thy father ys dede 

Bodleian 14528 (Eawlinson poet. 34), f. 4** — ^ten quatrains and burden 
(repeated again at end) *Huff a galawnt vylabele / Thus syngyth 
galawntes in here revele.' Printed by Furnivall, The Aoadom?/, Aug. 29, 
1896. 

Rossili, Hops Eobbins 

Torh 


See further Greene, MLE., vir, 226 on No. 142. 

In the same way there is no support for printing in carol form *^What 
why dedist hou wynk whan hou a wyf toke” (Bodl. 29734) in Perep Bm. 
xmx, 35? it consists of four quatrains. Not included fey Greene. 
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JOHN GOWEE AND THE DE GENEALOQIA DEORUM 

Speculations as to the '•possibility of John Gower^s having used 
Boccaccio^s De Genealogia Deorum in the composition of his Con- 
fessio Amantis presuppose that, although there are no indications 
that Gower himself visited Italy, he might well have encountered 
the manuscript of Boccaccio^s compendium ^ in the hands of some 
friend returning from abroad. 

Mr, G. 0. Macaulay, in his edition of the Gonfessio Amantis, has 
indicated the following pieces of evidence as suggesting a connec- 
tion between Gower’s work and Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum: 
the seemmgly unparalleled confusion of the Graiae with the Gor- 
gons;^ the similarity of the images used by both writers in the 
story of Narcissus;^ the awareness of the separate identities of 
Brexeida and Criseida;^ and the story that it was of the slaying 
of Phocus that Peleus was purified by Achastus.® Of these, the 
last two are found in so many other works that they are insignifi- 
cant as evidence of a connection between Gower and Boccaccio’s 
handbook. Incidentally, in the story of Narcissus, both Gower 
and Boccaccio refer to the pity of the nymphs, whereas only their 
grief is mentioned in Ovid’s Metamorphoses^ and in the Oviie 
MoralisL^ 

In addition to the points of similarity referred to by Mr. Macau- 
lay, I have foxmd several resemblances that seem significant. 

^ Of the thirty or forty extant apographs dating from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the first was apparently made in 1370 oi early in 
1371. See Ernest H. Wilkins, Munlu Anniversary Studies m Language 
and Literature, Chicago, 1923, p. 315, and The Umversity of Ohteago 
Manuscript of the G^enealogia deorum gentiUum of Boccaccio, Chicago, 
1927, pp. 4-5. 

Genealogia Deorum, 1511 (in Latin), x 10, and Oonfessio Amantis, 
in The Complete Worlcs of John Cower, ed. G. C. Macaulay, Oxford, YoL 
IT, 1901, 1 405 See Macaulay, n 468 (note on i 389). 

** De Cen, vn 69, and Conf, i 2316-7. See Macaulay, n 475 (note on X 
23161). 

* De Cen. xa 52, and Conf, u 2455-6. See Macaulay, n 489 (note on XX 
2451 ff.). 

^ De Cen, xn 50> and Conf, m 2551-7. See Macaulay, n 500 (note on m 
2556). 

» P, O'ciM ’Nasmie Metamorphoseon, ed. Hugo Magnus, Berlin, 1914, m 
505-e. 

f OMe MoralM, ed. C. de Boer, Tome x, Ameterdam, 1915, ta 1834* 
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In his note upon Gower’s use ol the name Namplns/’ J^r, 
Macaulay comments,® it would seem that our author had before 
him also some other form of the story, jpehere he found the name 
^ Nauplius,’ or ^Nauplus,’ which he read ^Nanplus’ or 
plus.’” The De Genealogia Deomm^ uses the suggested form, 

Nauplius,” and thus is a possible source, as are also Hygixius 
and Apollodorus.^^ But m Constaiis’ ed. of the Homan, de Troie 
one MS reads ^ Namplus.’ 

The story of Demophon and Phillis, Mr. Macaulay states,^® is 

Partly from Ovid . • . but there was probably some other source, 
for our author would not find anything in Ovid about the trans- 
formation into a tree.” Gower writes that Phillis 
. Was schape into a Notetre.^® 

In the De Genealogia Deorum, we find in amigdalum . . . versa 
Of the other mythographers whom I have consulted, 
Servius alone gives the story in this form and was probably the 
source of Boccaccio’s version. However, Gower gives no apparent 
indications of having had access to Servius and seems to have 
obtained the story through Boccaccio, since I have discovered no 
other channel of transmission. 

In the story of Tantalus, Gower’s phraseology and his concise 
though full treatment are much more similar to Boccaccio’s^® 
than to the handling of the story by Ovid,^® Hyginus,®® or Pul- 
gentius/^ all of whom are mentioned by Mr. Macaulay as probable 
sources. 

A more impressive correspondence between Boc(*accio and Gower 

« Op. oU.f n 496 {note on m 973 C) ♦ ® De Qm* n 25, x 59-60. 

ed. Hauridus Schmidt, Jenae, 1872, ov i, oxvi, and 

DiMiaHkn, Doeb Classical Idhrar^^ ed. Sir J. G. Frasser, 1921, n i 5, 
H vii 4, etc* 

S'® Op* Git, rx 503 (note on iv 731 ff.) . Conf. iv 867. ** De Cm. xt 25. 

^^Hyginus, op. eit, uxi ApoHodorus, op. eit, vol. ii, EpUema, rt xvi| 
Filippo Italian translation of the BeroUcs, ed. G. Bernardoiil, 

Mpistole Mroiohe di OMio Emms, Milano, 1842. Fulgentius, Opera, ed. 
dohn Coiiington, fourth edition, London, ia84| Albricus PMlosophus, In 
MythograpM Latmi, ed. Thomas Munekerus, Amsterdam, 1681 j and the 
author of the Ovide Moralist do not treat the story. 

^“Servius, Commmtmii in YirgUmm ^erviani, ed. H. Albertus Lion, 
Gottingae, 1826, Yol. n, on Bucol, r 10. 

Omf, Y 363 C Eah txam 

De Cm. ml. Opera, n xv. 

*»Met. rv 4581. 
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appears in the story of Theseus and Ariadne, of which Mr. 
Macaulay writes/- The outline of this story might have been got 
from Ovid or from Hyginus, Fab. 40-43, but several points of 
detail suggest a different source . • . [as] the name of the island 
where Ariadne was deserted.^’ Gower identifies the island as 
Chyo,^^ although Ovid,^"^ Hyginus/® and Apollodorus main- 
tain it to be the island of Naxos or Dia,^^ names upon which the 
^ majority of Latin and Greek writers agree. Significantly, in the 
De Genealogm Deorum^ we find ^‘^in Chium insulam: ut dicit 
Ovidius,^^ a statement that seems to indicate that the manuscript 
of Ovid used by Boccaccio had Chium substituted for the usual 
Naxon or that Boccaccio misread the manuscript. We are led 
to believe Boccaccio^s handbook or possibly the Ovide Moralist 
to be the source of Gower^s Chyo.^^ 

It is worthy of note that, of the works which might have been 
Gower^s sources for the particulars I have discussed, only the 
Qenealogia contains all the parallels. In the light of these parallels, 
it seems extremely likely that Gower knew Boccaccio^s De Qenealo- 
gia Deorum and consulted it in the course of the composition of his 
Confessio Amaniis. Such a likelihood is doubly significant in that 
it augments the possibility that Gower^s acquaintance, Chaucer, also 
knew and used Boccaccio^s compendium.®® 

Doeothy a. Dilts 

Camhridgef Mass. 


Op. cU., ni 603 (note to v 6231 ff.). 

^^Oonf.vmZ. 

^ »*Met. Xlii 636, 640, 040, 690; rm 174-6. 

Fah. xxxxin, 

Fpitoma, I 9. 

The Ovide Moralis4, Fol. 173®, has the name " Thie,'' according to S. B. 
Meeeh, PM LA , 46, 1931, p. 200. However, de Boer^s ed. has the reading 
**Ohie.” Albricns Philosophns and Fulgentius do not give the story. 
Filippo's translation of the Meroides does not name the island. Servms, 
Oeorg. i 222, identifies it as " Haxum insulam." 

Be Oen. xc 29. 

*»0. G. Child, Mm., 11, 1896, 476-4905 W. W. Skeat, The Oomplete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, nr, 1894, xxxiv, xxxix, xlj F, F. 
Shannon, Chmoer cmd the Moman Poets, Cambridge, 1029, 67, 72, 76, 96, 
136, and pmsim *, , T. E. Il^ownsbury, BtuMes ^ Chmoer, Hew York, 18^2, 
3cr 184# 2S2, 2625 L. Lowes, PMLA., 33, 1918, 32345 and H, E. patch, 
Mm*, 34, 1919, 327, and Om Meirmding Chmoer, 1939, 40. On the other 
hand see S* B. Meech, PiTLil, 46, 1931, 182 ff. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DANTE AND THE 
E0U8 OF FAME 

An interesting and heretofore almost unnotiocd example of ilio 
workings of Chaucer’s mind upon suggestions caught from another 
writer is found at the end of the first book of the JIous of Fame 
and at the beginning of the second, where the description of the 
eagle and of the dizzy ascent into the heavens runs closely parallel ' 
to passages in Dante’s Paradiso ^ and in his Purgatorio? 

As Chaucer wrote that in his dream he turned his eyes to heaven 
and 

faste be the sonne, as hye 
As kenne myghte I with myn ye, 

Me thoughte I sawgh an egle sore . . . ® 

his mind seems to have been dwelling upon Beatrice in the 
Paradiso, who is described as looking into the sim : 

riguardar nel sole.* 

There-, too^ as in Chaucer we find the eagle : 

Aquila si non gli aWissc unquanco.® 

Ohaucer^s imagination then turned to the PtirgaioHOp^ m Mr# 
Skeat ^ points out, and modelled his shining eagle upon the golden 
eagle that carried Dante aloft. Mr. Skeai notes that Ohaucet^s 
description is also somewhat similar to Dautefs description of the 
descent of the angel, in an earlier canto of the same work.® It may 
be worthy of note, in addition to these observations of Mr. Skeat, 
that Banters figure of the herald bearing news after the desitription' 
of the angel is suggestive of the motif of tidings so important in 
the Sous of Fame. 

^ La Limm Qommedia di Dmio AUghieH, ed. G. A. Seartasssini, Milan, 
1806. Professor H. B. Patch called iny attention to the passages in the 
L^amdUo, particularly i, 61-3. 

^lUd. Ohauccr^s probable debt to two passages is noted by W. W. 
Skeat, Worhs of Chaucer, in, 1804, 053 (note to I 500). 

of Fame, in The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chmoer, ed. f. H. 
Bobinson, Boston and Kew York, 1033, i, 407-9, p. 330. 

*Op. cit, j, 47-8. W. Skeat, loo. oil 

Loo, cit 8 Op, oit, II, 17-24. 

8 Op, oit, m, 10 f . 
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The picture of Beatrice and Dante gazing upon the sun again 
seems to have dominated Chaucer’s mind as he proceeded with his 
description of the eagle, usmg Dante’s brilliant figure of speech: 

• never sawe men such, a syghte. 

But yf the hoven had ywonne 

Alle newe of gold another sonne . . . ° 

Dante had written {Paradiso ) : 

E di subito parve gjorno a giorno 
essere aggiunto, come quei che puote 
avesse il ciel d"un altro sole adorno.^® 

In the succeeding verses, Dante, like Chancer, is lifted np so 
fast that 

ma folgore, fuggendo il propno sito, 
non corse, come tu che ad esso riedi,^® 

Strikingly similar is Chancer^s description of the downward and 
upward swoop of the eagle : 

But never was ther dynt of thonder, 

Ne that thing that men calle fonder, 

That smot somtyme a tour to powder, 

And in his swifte comynge brende, 

That so swithe gan descendc, 

As this foul. . . 

Beatrice’s explanation of Dante’s cosmic flight, in the following 
stanzas, is in substance identical with the learned discourse of 
Chaucer’s eagle upon the scientific reason for the ascent of sound 
to the Hous of Fame, as in the verses : 

Thus every thing, by thys reson. 

Hath his propre mansion, 

To which hit seketh to repaire . . 

Chaucer’s mind was probably directed to this line of reasoning 
by such verses as these spoken by Beatrice : 

® Op. oU,, I, 504-6, p. 337. 

Op. oiU X, 61-3. 
wBid., 74-5: 

Amor che il ciel governi, 
tu il sai, che col tuo lume mi levasti/'^ 

02-3. 

Mom of Fomo 534-0, p. 337. 

Bid., H, 753-5, p. 330. 
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Le cosc tutte quanie 
haniie ordinc tra loio . . . 
iNfolP ordine cli’ io dico sono accliiie 
tutte nature, per diveiso sorti, 
piii al pnncipio loro e nioii vicino . . 

It is impossible to say wbicli detail in the eomplox wob of 
associations first drew Chancer^s mind to these passages in Dante; 
but the repeated similarities seem to render undoaialilc the thesis 
that Chaucer adopted Dante’s ideas and images in the creation oC 
his own fresh and beautifully integrated vision. 

Dorothy Arleiste Diets 

Northampton, Mass, 


CHAUCER MENTIONS A BOOK 

Commenting upon the Booh of the Duchess in his edition of 
Chaucer, Professor Robinson observes : 

The regular features of the love- vision, many of which rcappca,r in the 
Bouse of Fame, tlie Parliament of Fowls, and the Prologue to the hegmid 
of 0ood Women^thQ introductory device of reading a hook, the diHCussion 
of sleeplessness and dreams, the setting on May-day or in the wpring-tlmo, 
the vision itself, the guide (who in many poems takes tito form of a helpful 
animal), the peisoniiled abstractions, Love, Fortune, Nature, and the likC”*- 
all these are in evidencej 

The present note is concerned with ^Hhe introductoiy device of 
reading a book.’^ Among the sources cited by Professor Robinson/ 
the Studies in Ghaucer's Eo^is of Fame by Professor SypluTd offers 
the only treatment of this detail. Here the following obsemtioni 
occur concerning the Booh of the Dmhess : 

The complaint of sleeplessness, the suggested explanation, the deviee oi 
reading a book, the promise of a reward to Morpheus and Juno if the poet 
can be made to sleep, the reference to other dreams, the May morning 
scenery, the motive of the guide, are with slight variations all oharaeierkilc 
elements of the Old French love^visions.® 


Paramo, x, 108411. 

(Complete WorJifs of ^eoffrei^ ^hauaer, ed. F» N. Eobinson (Boston, 
1083), p. aid. 

Jdid, p. 881. 

0. Sypherd, Btudke in (?h&ueer*s Mom of Fame (London, 1007), 
p. 10, €i also p. 2$. 
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In tfie next paragraph Professor Sypherd adds: 

I have said before that the«device of reading a book is due to the love- 
visi^ons. Chaucer uses it to induce sleeps Froissart in his L^Espinette 
Amoureuse to develop his love-story.* 

An examination of the evidence throws some doubt upon these 
conclusions. 

^ In ProissarPs L'Espinette Amoureuse^ after a lengthy dialogue of 
nearly six-hundred lines between the poet and Venus, a beautiful 
maiden appears carrying a book. The poet asks the maiden its name 
and is informed^ De Oleomades/^ After an extended comment on 
the maiden^s beauty, the poet retires to compose a ballade on love.® 
Chahcer^s mention of a book forms a contrast to Froissart In the 
Booh of the Duchess^ the poet reads Ovid’s Metamorphoses to induce 
sleep, and after summarising the story of Ceyx and Alcione, proceeds 
to narrate his own dream which constitutes the main body of the 
poem.® In the Parliameni of Fowls^ the poet tells how he spent the 
day reading Cicero’s 8, omnium Scipionis and outlines the story. At 
nightfall he lays aside the book and has a dream in which Scipio 
acts as guide.’' In both of Chaucer’s poems the* book specified is 
read by the poet, its contents summarised, and the incident serves 
in an introductory capacity to set the mood for the entire poem. 
None of these details occur in Froissart, where the mention of a 
book plays a minor and incidental part. 

What, then, may be Chaucer’s source for the mention of a book? 
An examination of Old French love-vision literature by the present 
author has revealed no further examples of such an occurrence 
"(with one exception that will be discussed presently), and it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the mention of a book was not a con- 
ventional device.^ The exception is foxmd in the Boman de la 

10 . 

^Oemrm 4e Froissart, ed. M. A. Sckeler, 3 vols. (Brussels, 1870-1872), 
r, 107 & 

« Booh of the IhiohesSf 11. 44 ff, 

^ Parliammt of Fouols, 11. 14 ff, 

have examined the Old French love-visions listed in Professor 
Sypherd’s bibliography, which total soma fifteen poems variously authored 
by. Machault, Beschamps, Froissart, Jean de Conde, Nicole da Margital and 
Watriquet do Couvin. See Sypherd, op, oit., p. 0n. A further examination 
of the more extensive group of Old French poems in Dr W. A. Neilson’s 
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Rose. Here, in the opening linos, the poet mentions the Somnnim 
Scipionis as authority lor the hcliel that dreams nro true, and 
incorrectly attributes the work to Macrobius* That Olianccr knew 
and imiiated this passage is evident in the light of his translation 
ol the Roman de la Rose ** and the fact that ho incorporated it, with 
the same mistake in authorship, in the Nun's Priest’s Tale “ and 
the Bools of the Duchess itselh'“ Jl it is nceosaary to adduce iiie 
ultimate source lor Chaucer’s highly developed use of the mention 
of a book, this passage from the Roman de la Rose appears prefer- 
able to Froissart’s L'Bspinette Amoureuse because of the poet’s 
demonstrable acquaintance with it, its parallel occurrence in the 
introduction of the poem, and the fact that Chaucer makes use of 
the identical work in the opening lines of his Parliament of Fowls. 

In post-Chaucerian literature there are two notable examples of 
the mention of a book. James I, in his K^ngis Quair, relates that 
he read Boethius upon awakening one morning. After praising the 
author at great length he rises and begins his poem. I^ater, after 
describing the first sight of his future wife, he has a vision.’® The 
most sophisticated use of the mention of a book, however, occurs in 
Robert Ilcnryson’s Testament of Vresseid. Two books are mentioned 
hero.”’ The first is Chaucer’s Troilus and Oriscyde which tho poet 
says he has just read and proceeds to summarise. Tho summary is 
largely in Chaucer’s own words and furnishes a logical point of 
departure for llenryson’s great sequt'l. The second is ihe poem 
itself which he thus introduces with a literary subtlety rare in 
medieval literature. It is suggested tliat his intention was to lend 
authority to his narration.’’® 

Oriffins md Bovroes of the Court of Love (Boston, 1899), passim, also 
proved fruitless. Twenty odd poems by as many authors (some of them not 
strictly iove-visions, and with a few duplications of Sypherd) are treated 
by Dr. Neilson. No pertinent mention of a book was discovered in any of 
the above works. 

• Le Eomm de la Bose, cd. 1. Langiois, 6 vols., B. A. f, F. (Paris, 1814- 
1924), n, 1 ff. 

See Chaucer’s Bomaimt of the Bose, 11, 1 fif. 

^Seel. 8123. 

See 1. 284. 

The Kimgis Quavr, od. A. Lawson (London, 1930), pp. 2-7. 

See i*oems end Fables of Bobert ffenrpeen, ed, H. H. Wood (Kdinbargh, 
1933), pp. 106-107. 

” For comment on this passage, see W. W. Skeat, ed., Chauoerian Fkees 
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To conclude, it seems probable that the mention of a book in 
love-Yision literature can be correctly called a conventional device 
only after Chaucer. Chaucer^s use of it appears highly original, and 
although the opening lines of the Roman de la Bose may have 
suggested it to him, he is responsible for its virtual origin and out- 
standing use as an integral component of the love-vision. 

Mabshall W. Steaeot 

Yale University 


GHAUCEE AND AENOLD OP THE NEWE TOW 

In a communication to the editors of Modem Language Notes 
(^^The Dragon and His Brother, MLN.j xmi, 229) Professor 
John Livingstone Lowes pointed out that the source of 11. 1431-40 
of Chaucer^s Canon^s Yeoman^s Tale is not, as Chaucer avers, 
the Rosarium of Arnald of Villa Nova, but a lesser known tract of 
Arnald^s, De Lapide Philosophorum. 

Two additional bits of interesting information are to be adduced 
from a close reading of these two treatises m connection with the 
above-mentioned and immediately succeeding lines of Chaucer^s 
Tale. 

The first is that Chaucer took the thought of the next seven lines 
following those quoted by Professor Lowes (which Chaucer himself 
indicates are a continuation of his citation from Amald) also from 
De Lapide Philosophorum. Chaucer^s lines read: 

And, therefore,” seyde he, — ^taak heed to my sawe — 

Let no man bisye him this art for to seche, 

But if that he th^entencioun and speche 
Of philosophres understand can; 

And if he do, he is a lewed man. 

For this science and this konnyng,^^ quod he, 

Is of the secree of secrees, pardee.” ^ 

The passages which are the sources of these lines come in chapters 
one and six of De Lapide : 

(Oxford, 1897) , pp. 521422; Q* O* Smith, ed., The Poems of Eohert JStemy'- 
son, 3 vols., B. T. (Edinburgh, 1906*1014), x, 45; Wood, op. oit., p; 253. 
rm, 1441-7 (Students' Cambridge Edition). ^ 
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'Therefore that ait is not xinle&s concerning the secrets of the pHiloso- 
plieis. None, therefoie, nniy come to this science until they liave first 
heaid logic and afierwatd philosophy and know the causes and naitues of 
thin/Jts and eleiuonis Otheiwise they fatigue then minds and bodies in 
vain. 


The disciple said: What yom words are 1 do not uiidei stand. An<l he; 
Is it not necessary that 1 should hide from you this scen't ot secrets as tlie 
philosophers have done, because it has not been told of this Bcience as it 
has been of others ? ^ 

The other interesting fact is that the idea of the passage in De 
Lapide utilized in 11. 1431-40 of the Tale is to be found as well in 
the Rosarium,, though not couched in such mystifying language. 
Those lines, it will be remembered, represent Arnald as quoting a 
dark saying of Ilermos to the effect that the dragon may not be 
slain witliout his brother. And the lines continue by giving 
ArnalcTs explanation: By the dragon is meant mercury, and, by 
his brother, ^Mirymsloon [sulphur]. . . . Tliat out of Sol and 
Luna were ydrawo^^; mercury may not bo mortified [i. e, trans- 
muted] without the aid of an esoteric sulphur extracted from 
silver and/or gold, 

JJero is the expression of the same idea (an idea which k the 
center of ArnakVs alchemical tcaidiing) ® in the Rosarium : 

Who ibercforc knows to iinct mercury with 8al and lama comcH to the 
arcane, which is called white Bulphur, best for silver, whi<'h when it m 
made rod, will be ml sulphur best for gold. Frinn thoHc bodicMi there- 
fore, the exceedingly white and red sul])hur in extracted, sineo in them in 
the purest substance of sulphur. . . . For its father is Lum is its 
mother, for from those bodies with their sulphur ... is our uuHlkinu 
extracted.'*' 


»Amldi de Villanova Opem (Lugd., 1532) f. aoav* «Ars igltur Isia 
non est nisi do oecultls phllosophorum. NulM igltur ab fad?l haCnJc 
scientiafm] veniant nisi primo andiverunt logicafm] & postea phfiloHoph]* 
iam & sciant causas & naturas rerum atqlue] elementorum. Aliter frustra 
fatigarent anima[m] suam corpus mmm." 1 304 i'ie ** Dixit discipu* 
lus que verba sunt non intelligo. Et illes nonne oportet qfuod] ego 
occulteCmJ tiM hoc secretum secretorum sicut feeeruiit phlilosophjis quod 
non est de hae acientia sicut de aliis dictum est” 

^ Oy. Thorndike, Biaioru 0 / and Rwp0Hm0nUl Bokme, in, 

* Arnald, MoaaHum (in J. J. Hanget's BiUkthem €hemka dutiosa 
(Geneva, U02), i, 664465 1 *^Qui ergo argentum vivum cum Sole Dmim 
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The occasion for Chaucer’s citing the title of one of Arnald’s 
treatises while actually borrowing from another may, I belieye, be 
deduced from the evidence. The Rosarium (Rosarie, as Chaucer 
calls it) is the longest and best known of Arnald’s alchemical 
treatises.® It would be the one most frequently associated with his 
name in alchemical circles of the fourteenth century. In this fact 
IS ample reason for Chaucer’s wishmg to cite it. It did not, how- 
ever, possess, for Chaucer’s purpose m quotation, certain advantages 
belonging to the shorter and lesser-known De Lapide : It did not 
make use of the mystifying language Chaucer needed to cap the 
climax of confusion in the bleary-eyed and bleary-brained Yeoman’s 
recital, such mystifying language as he found in a version of the 
Tabula Ghemica, attributed to the apocryphal alchemist Senior,® 
which the Yeoman also quotes. This advantage the De Lapide 
possessed, and it possessed as well another advantage for Chaucer, 
whose every tale shows his love of high-sounding, authoritative 
names — it quoted Hermes, the thrice great, the father of all alchem- 
ists. At the same time the alchemical idea which Chaucer borrowed 
from the De Lapide was to be found in substance, as Chaucer doubt- 
less knew,^ in the Rosarium. Ho one but a purist of the deepest 
dye could carp at his combining the title of one treatise with a 
quotation from another in order to get the advantages, for the 
artistry of his story, of both. 

Edgae Hinn Dunoak 

Yanderhilt University 


tingere novit, venit ad arcanum, quod dicitur Sulpliur album, optimum ad 
argentum, quod cum rubeum efficitur, erit sulphur rubeum optimum ad 
aurum. Ab illis igitur corporibus extrabitur sulphur nimium album & 
rubeum, cum in ipsis sit purissima sulphuris substantia. . , . Pater enim 
ejus est Sol, Luna mater est; quia ex illis corporibus cum suo sulphurs 
. , . nostra elicitur medicina.” 

® Thorndike, op. ctt., xti, 57 ff. 

^ Of. J. Ruska, Chaucer und das Buch Senior,^’ Anglia^ nxc, 136-137. 

'^For additional evidence of Chaucer^s wide knowledge of alchemical 
practice and theory, see my article, The Yeoman’e Oanon^s Silver 
Citrinacion/* MF.^ (Febtuftry, 1940), 241*S62i. ; 
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"WHEN HE HIS ‘PAPIE’ SOGHTE,” CT A-4404 

Chaucer’s Cooh's TaW^ tolls the story of a Loudon victualler’s 
frivolous apprentice named Porkyn Ecvelour. Perkyn had been 
inattentive to lus duties not only because of disinedination, but 
also because 

. . he were ny out of his prentishood ” * (I. 4400). 

The description of this unsatisfactory state of affairs brings us to 
the line in question here : 

“ Upon a day when he his papir soghte ” (1. 4404), 

which seems to have puzzled the editors.® Obviously Porkyn, who 
either had left liis master’s house or was about to do so (11. 4399- 
4400), was seeking to end his apprenticeship before its legal ex- 
piration. Actually, by frequenting taverns (1. 4.3'}'6), he went so 
far as to give his master legal grounds for breaking the terms 
of his indenture,** but since these tactics were not producing the 
desired effect quickly enough, Perkyn then (1. 4404) demanded 
his ‘papir.’ Now the ‘papir’ was just this, namely, an appren- 
tice’s indenture {NED under ‘indenture’ sh. 3b. special). What 
he wanted to do was ‘to take up his indenture, * as we should 
say today. Meanwhile the victualler had been thinking the matter 
over and, when the apprentice demanded his ‘ papir ’ or indenture, 
the master recalled the proverb of the rotten apple (11. 4406-07) 
and applying it to his own household of apprentices, gave Porkyn 
‘ acquitance ’ (1. 4411) or legal evidence of discharge.® 

“And thus this joly prentya hadde his leve”" (1, 4413), 


^W. W. Skeat ed., fhe Complete Works of Geoffrep Chmeer, 2d ed. 
{Oxford, 1894), H 129} P. N. Robinson ed., The Complete Works of 
Qeoffrep Chmoer (Boston, 1933), p. 73. 

*On the origins and history of apprenticeship in England, see 0, J. 
Dunlop and R. D. Denham, English Apprenticeship and Child Edbom, 
London, 1912. 

•Robinson, p. 792, apparently following Skeat iv, 130, seems to regard 
the line as referring to the victualler and his account books. 

•Dunlop and Denham, p. 55. 

^WED under 'acquittance’ sb. 3. 

• cp. EEE under ' leave’ v. 8} ‘to quit the service of a person.* 
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NED Tinder ^ paper ^ sb, 2, cites 1. 4404 as an instance of ^ paper ^ 
in the very general sense of ^ paper bearing writing/ but from the 
foregoing discussion it is/ 1 think, clear that the present reference 
belongs under ^ paper ^ sb. 7 ; ^ a document written or printed on 
paper, as a note, bill, or other legal document’ such as, in this 
context, an apprentice’s indenture. 

E. Blenner-Hassett 

Harvard University 


SANITAZAEO’S ARCADIA AND GALVEZ DB MONTALVO’S 
EL PASTOR DE FlLIDA 

El Pastor de FiUda by Luis G^ilvez de Montalvo was first printed 
in 1583. In his Spanish Pastoral Romance, Eennert suggests that 
since " Montalvo was known as a poet as early as 1668, it is pos- 
sible that his pastoral romance was written not long after that 
date.” ^ Eodriguez Marin tends to lend support to this contention 
in a statement made some years earlier in his Luis Barahona de 
Soto, to the effect that there are allusions ia the work which refer 
to happenings occurring long before 1683.* He cites the fall of 
the young Prince Charles in 1563 while in pursuit of Dona Maria 
de Garcetas, an incident which re-appears in disguise in the sixth 
part of Montalvo’s book. That the work was completed by 1569 
derives possible additional support from the fact that the poet 
Gregorio de Silvestre, who in it bears the rustic name of Silvano, 
died during that year. Had he been dead at the time of its 
composition, the incident would presumably have been mentioned. 

Men6ndez y Pelayo calls the work one of the best written of the 
Spanish pastoral romances,® but neither he nor Eennert makes any 
extended critical analysis of it, nor any attempt to place it in 
intimate relationship to other productions in the genre. 

Here I shall restrict myself to the rble played by Sannazaro’s 
Arcadia. 

In the Parte Segunda of El Pastor de Filida we axe informed 
that on the anniversary of the death of Elisa, beloved of Mendino, 

* Philadelphia, 1013, p. 107. 

« Madrid, 1908, p. 117. 

* Ovigetm de 2* nowla, t, Madrid, 1926, p, edlxri. , , 
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the man who in real life was don Enrique de Mendoza y Aragon, 
the Maecenas of Montalvo, there is a general gathering of shop- 
herds at her grave to honor her memory. The old rabadm^ 
Alfesibeo, begins by singing an elegy to her. Bolisa, Filardo and 
Alfeo follow with songs that apparently have no connoclion with 
the solemn occasion. Silcno now calls for silence and announeos 
prizes for the winners in various sporting events — ^wrestling, run- 
ning, jumping and tirar la harra» These events ax^e rounded out 
by several strong-man stunts. Finally, Galafron sings a second 
elegy to Elisa and the party breaks up. 

Except for a certain amount of juggling of the sequence of the 
events and the substitution of some details for others given in the 
source, for example, the prizes offered, this is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the scene depicted in Prosa undecima of the Arcadia, In 
the Italian pastoral, on the occasion of the anniversary oC Mas- 
silia^s death, a group of shepherds are on hand at her tomb to pay 
homage to her. Ergasto, who is replaced by Alfesibeo in the 
Spanish work, announces that there will be prizes for running, 
throwing the harra and wrestling. A strong-man stunt is also 
performed, Ergasto, finally, sings an elegy to Maasilia. 

It may be added that Alfesibeo’s elegy starts with a virtual 
reproduction of Brgasto^s plaint: 

Pues el suave sentido y dulce canto 
perdid la causa on testimonio dcsto 
comenzad, Musas, vuestro amargo canto. 

(Origmes de la novela, li, Madrid, 1031, p. 500) 

Compare 

Poi che q soave stile e dolce canto 
sperar non lice piti per questo boscoj 
ricominciate, Muse, il vostro canto. 

{Arcadia, [cd. Carrara], Torino, 192C, p. 121) 

From here on, except for repetitions, with variations, of the refrain 
(line three), the rest of the composition owes little to its Italian 
model. But in the course of the athletic contests already described 
the pastorals come into a more direct contact. The foot-race is 
already in process and 

Fronimo, corrido, eriando alas de su afrenta, con dos cuerpos s© le pueo 
delante (i.e. of Polco). Uranio iba tras Polco, y Tirseo tras Uranio, 
cuando Fronimo vanaglorioso de su vmtaja, y codicioso de la vitoria, o 
tropezd en la tierra o en sus piernas, qu© siibito parecid tendldo m la 
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carrera y Folco sobre el, qiie no pudo apartarse sin caer. Uranio y Tirseo, 
se vieron sefiores del campo, y la grita y rnido de la gente, que les debiera 
animat, parece que los desalentd, de modo que los dos caidos levantandose, 
y ellos entropeci4ndose todos cuatro llegaron casi juntos a los premios. 

(op, p. 505) 

How closely Montalvo draws upon Sannazaro for the above details 
can best be brought ont by comparing the imitation with its model. 

Ma Carino con maravigliosa leggerezza era avanti a tutti. appresso 
il quale, ma di bona pezza, seguiva Logisto, e dopo Ofelia . . . E gi^t 
vincitore Carino poco avea da correre . . quando non so come, gli venne 
fallito un piede, o sterpo o altro cbe se ne fusse eagione; e senza potere 
punto aitarsi, cadde subitamente col petto e col volto in terra; il quale, o 
per,invidia non volendo che Logisto la palma guadagnasse, o che da veto, 
levar si volesse, non so in che modo ne Talzarsi gli oppose davanti una 
gamba, e con la furia medesima che colui portava, il parimente a s^ 
vicino cadere. Caduto Logisto comincib Ofelia con maggiore studio a 
sforzare i passi per lo libero campo, vedendosi essere il primo; a cui il 
gridare de' pastori e '1 plauso grandissimo aggiungevan animo a la vittoria, 
tal che . . . ottenne come si desiderava, la prima palma . . . 

(op dt i p. 113) 

In Montalvo Barcino and Pradelio engage in a fierce wrestling- 
match : 

. . . y asf, andando en torno gran espacio, sin dar el uno lugar al otro 
para sus fuerzas ni ^1 ni el otro para sus mafias, ya sus venas estaban tan, 
giueaas que parecfan querer reventar, y el sudor de sus f rentes les quitaba 
la vista . . , juntos se tornaron a apercebir y juntos gimieron como dos 
bravos toros en pelea, Ya la gente estaba admirada de la terrible y 
pelxgrosa lucha, y lastimosos los dos pastores, pero ellos mas animosos que 
al principio, iban buscando sus presas, euando Sileno, puesto en medio, les 
ataj6 su porfla , . . Y a Barcino le fu4 dado el cayado gentil, y a Pradelio 
el galdn arco* 

(op, oit,i p. 604) 

Again, for these details, Montalvo draws heavily upon his source: 

Pinalmente (ie. Uranio and Selvaggio) Tun verso Taltro approssimatosi, 
poi che per bono spazio riguardati si ebbero dal capo insino ai piedi, in 
un impeto furiosamente si ristrinsero con le forti braccia; e ciaseuno 
deliberate di non cedere, parevano a vedere duo rabbiosi orsi o duo forti 
tori, che in quel campo combatiessono. E gi^i per ogni membro ad amblduo 
correva il sudore, e le vene de le braccia e de le gambe si niostravano 
maggiori e rubiconde per molto sangue ♦ . . Ad ultimo alzatisx con male 
animo si apparecchiavano a la terza lotta, ma llrgasto, non voile cbe le ire 
piti avanti procedksero, et ainichevolmeate chiamatili, gli dissei— Le vostre 
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forze non son ora da consumaisi per un si pieciolo guidnidone- oguale ^ di 
ambiduo la vittoria, et eguali doni piendereio, — cosl dicondo, a I’mio 
diede il bel vaso, a I’altio una cetera nova . •> . 

{op. mi., pp. 110-17)^ 

In the first poem of the Soxta Parte of the Pastor do FUida 
Silvano (Silvestre) and Batto engage in a violent debate over the 
respective merits of their compositions. Siralvo (Montalvo) agrees 
to act as judge in a responsive smging match if they will sing o£ , 
Ldcida and Tirrena. Silvano is willing to wager his lira de cipres 
y sdndalos provided Batto will part with his ralel de pino. As 
the latter does not consent to this, Silvano offers two kids and 
Batto a rich vase. Both invoke inspiration before singmg of their 
lassies, after which two riddles are proposed. The contest itf so 
even that Siralvo proclaims he cannot choose the winner between 
them. 

In Sannazaro’s verse of Prosa Nona, Ofelia and Blenco indulge 
in bitter recriminations over their poetic merits. Eloiico would have* 
Ofelia wager a vacca che sovenle muggiola in return for his pelle 
and duo cerbiedii maseoK. They agree, however, on the wager of 
a lyre on the part of Elenco and two vases on the part of Ofelia. 
Montano is to judge of their talents. Before singing of Tirrena 
and Amaranta both contestants invoke inspiration and wind up by 
proposing riddles. Montano declares them to be of equal ability. 

Since Montalvo knew that Sannazaro had followed the pattern 
of Vergil’s third eclogue very closely, it is natural that he should 
simultaneously use both the Latin and the Italian compositions as 
his models. The description of Batto’s vase is, for example, in- 
spired by a similar description of two beech-wood cups made by 
A^ldmedon in the Vergilian poem, while the invocation by the same 
shepherd ending: pues ama el mismo Apolo mis aoenlos coincides 
with the M me Phoebus amaf ... of Menalcas’ invocation in the 
Latin edogue. As to traces of Sannazaro here, they arc most 
clearly visible in the uersi sdrucoioU, and in the portraits of tiro 
two lassies: Tirrena rrm . . . 'Imdda mia . . . which go back to the 
verse of the Prosa seeonda of the Italian work.* 

Whereas its Spanish pastoral romance predecessora, the Diana 
of Montemayor and the Diana JEnamorada of Gil Polo, were only 

* See an interesting discussion of this conventionalised type of portrait 
by Marfa Eosa Lida, " Transmisidn y recreacidn do iemas groeolatlaos.” 
Bevista de filologie UspMott, i, 1930, 66-67, 
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superficially affected by the Arcadia^ El Pastor de Filida^ espe- 
cially by virtue of its extensive borrowing in the Parte segunda, 
established the Italian work as an indispensable model for other 
bgoks of the type. This was soon to be illustrated in the pastoral 
romance that immediately followed El Pastor de Fihda^ Ceiwantes^ 
Galatea^ of which Scherillo m the introduction to his edition of the 
Arcadia ® says : Per dimostrare . . . quanto numerose esse siano 
(i. e, the imitations) ci vorrebbe addirittura una ristampa della 
Galatea coi richiami in margme dei passi deiPArcadiaP 


Northwestern^ TJniverstty 


Joseph G. Fuoilla 


SOME SANDHI PHENOMENA IN MODERN GREEK 
a in Italian Loan-words'^ 

Sandhi; which played a definite role in Ancient Greek/ has become 
fairly characteristic of Modern Greek. The reasons for this lie, as 
Hatzidakis ^ has pointed out, in the quick rhythm of the modern 
language. When two vowels collide, the weaker one is suppressed, 
according to a sonority scale: a is the strongest voweL This 
strength however is not the only reason why a has, in Modem Greek 
sandhi, an especial importance; it is to be added that for a the 
possibilities of standing in sandhi are from the beginnmg very 
great. For the majority of initial changes in Modern Greek are 
attributable to the influence of grammatical elements: the article, 
the inflectional endings, and the particles, all of which often end 
in a. Hence it follows that the changed word has been changed 
mainly because it belongs to a certain gi*ammatical category. There- 
fore I am grouping the material ^ in grammatical categories, and 

** Torino, 1888, p. ccxlvi. 

^ Paper read at the meeting of the Linymstio Boo%ety of Amenoa, 
Providence, December, 1940. 

* E, Schwyzer, driecMsohe Grammatihf pp. 396-414. 

^ MinUitung m die mugrieehisohe Qrammatih^ Leipzig, 1892, pp. 321 

* The material was gathered partly by myself in Greece, par'^y from the 
collections of the Mistonoal Dietiomry of Modm Greeks by the Academy of 
Athens now in progress, of which the first two volumes have been published: 
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giving within each group first the eases of prothesis, then the cases 
of apheresis, both of which are merely different results of the same 
linguistic process; and finally, as far as they exist, the cases of 
initial vowel change* 

i. The masculine noun. The Greek masculine noun is found in 
sandhi position mainly in the combination of the accusative with 
the indefinite article tm. 

(a) Protliesis [6 cases] : from tlie Ital. germano “wild duck” is derived 
the Zantiote dyipfiavos; from the Ital. rosmanno “rosemary” the Cietan 
dpLff/iapts, 

(b) Apheresis [2 cases], from the Venetian amlassador “ambassador” 
is found in Kythnos laffMpos “ mining worker who carries metal.” 

The feminine noun. With the feminine noun the indefinite 
article jtwa has been of great influence. 

(a) Prothesis [30 cases]; from the Ital, furia “fury” is found in Symo 

d0oi5pta, in Kalymnos and the Tsakonian h'om the Ital. 

gia/ra “earthen vessel” the Lesbian drfdpa “pitcher”} from the east 
Venetian magnadora “ manger ” we have Mykonos d/AamSoiipa, 

(b) Apheresis [6 cases] ; from the Ital. agliata,^ Venetian agiada “ garlic- 
sauce” is derived in Crete and Siphnos Tad^a*, from the Ital. andana “ line 
of vessels moored one behind the other along a quay ” the Greek nautical 
term vrdpa. 

(c) Change of the initial vowel [4 cases]: ^ or c to a; Venetian intrmla 
“ revenues ” giving Greek IvrpdSa and htpdSa “ rcvonucH, landed propt^ty ” 
and from these in Chios dvrpdMa “landed property”} o to a: Ital. omhrdla 
“umbrella” to Greek 6fiirp{Kct, giving in Megiste d/itwp^XXa} u to at Ital, 
umiditd “humidity” giving Greek ojJgtmrd, oi^fiovBtrd whence the Cretan 
dfiovdird, and Western Cretan dpopnrd*, Ital. umra “usury” giving Greek 
oi^o^pok whence the Cephalonian dJoiJpa “ usury, interest.” The change of the 
initial vowel can well be explained through the influence of a preceding 
which suppressed this weaker initial. It is possible, however, iliai in these 
cases no phonetic change has occurred, but that at first the original initial 
vowel was lost in sandhi, and then, after this apheresis, prothesis took plams 
secondarily. This hypothesis presupposes an intermediate stage without 
initial vowel, and indeed such a stage is to be found in all the mentioned 
cases: Cretan Lesbian pkTtpiKKa, Cephalonian pLwBird, Middle Greek ® 
io^pa.^ 


® M. A, Triandaphyllidis, Die Dehnmriier der mUtelgriechkohen Tulgdr* 
Uteraiur, Btrassbuig 1009, pp. 19, 130. 

^ Of. A, Thumbs XndegermmUohe Fcrschmgm Vix ( 1897 ) , 9. P. Kretsch^ 
mer, Der heutige lesbisehe DMeht ^erglichen mit den HMgen nord* 
grieohieehen Mmdarien, Wien ISiOS, p. 139. %Mpmh vol X i v. a. 
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8* The neuter noun. In sandhi nenter nouns are found especi- 
ally in combination with the plural definite article ra and^ in lesser 
degree, with the indefinite* article ha. 

*(a) Prothesis [10 cases]; from the Old Ital. rimore ''hustle; insurrec- 
tion ” is derived the Cephalonian dpefiotfpo " tumult of a crowd,” Laconian 
dXefioiLipo “ robbery ” and the derivative dXeftovpid^af " rob ” ; from the 
Aroumanian loan-word avyiuUe " violin ” we can infer a hypothetical Greek 
basis ^dpyio\l. the Greek word is derived from the Venetian vioUn. 

(b) Apheresis [5 cases] ; from the Ital. amto " help ” we find in Mykonos 
yiotiTo "alleviation, relaxation”; from the Ital. appalto "monopoly” 
derives the Cephalonian rrdpro. 

4. Adjective and adveri. Prom the nature of the adjective it 
follows that the changes caused by sandhi are based on a combina- 
tion of all the possibilities which apply to nouns : the change can 
proceed from masculine or neuter after Iva, from neuter after ra, 
from feminine after pad. 

(a) Prothesis [2 cases] : from the Ital, svelto " agile ” we find in Corfu, 
Crete, Syros, Andros, Astypalaia da^iXros and in Chios the fern, derivative 
diT^eproaimi " agility.” 

(b) Apheresis [1 case] ; from the Venetian aoupado " gloomy ” is derived 
Cephalonian KovirdSos "dejected; lowly situated.” 

(c) Change of the initial vowel [3 cases]; i to a: from the Ital. 
innooente " innocent ” is derived the Cephalonian dvor^ivTcs. 

Adverbs have been influenced especially by the respective adjec- 
tives, the first person of the aorist in -a, and prepositional phrases. 
I noted 2 eases of prothesis, 1 of apheresis and 1 of change of the 
initial vowel. 

5. The vert. With the verb the particle va from Ancient Greek 
fcva, introducing the subjunctive, and the particle 6d from Ancient 
Greek tva, introducing the future tense, have been of primary 
influence, 

(a) Prothesis [8 cases]; from the Venetian refuda/r "to refuse” is 
derived the Cretan dpefpovS4pv<a "forsake,” and dpe^ovHpta "turn out of 
doors” which latter is used by the Cretan Mussulmans; from the ItaL 
varare "to launch (a ship) ” is derived the general nautical term d^apdpta 
" move a ship in order to avoid collision.” 

(b) Apheresis [12 cases]: from the Ital. allegrare "to delight” is 
derived the Thessalian \iypdpta "be glad” in whioh the, origin of the 
aphe3?esis becomes evident from the Thessalian idiom vd ml vd 
"may I be joyful”; from the Venetian aidwt "to help” is' derived in 
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Siphnos 8{(ip(D which was formed via an intermediate mclalhcHis (still alive 
in Siphnos and Crete) aSi&pu. 

(c) Change of the initial vowel [4 cases]: t to a. flow the Ital. 
vmbarasmrBi, “ to interfere” is derived the Cophalonian i.iirpaTirdpoiiai. 

My assTimptiou that the phenomena of prothosifl aiul ajilierosiH 
are caused hy these grammatical elements (?w, /aa, rd, vd, Bd) is 
based on the frequency of the latter, but it expresses no more than 
a tendency. Other combinations also lead to the same result. So, *' 
with feminine nouns, a preceding adjective : Thera dXiyaSoi'pa " sort 
of cord” from Venetian Ugadura "fastening” may derive from a 
nautical term teta XiyaSovpa "flat seizing”; Leucas, Cephalonia 
a^dXri "small bay” from Venetian vale "fishpond of the lagoon ” 
can be based on an adjectival combination, as shown in the place- 
name Badeia Bdkt} ["deep bay”] on the west coast of Aearnania, 
opposite Leucas. Or, a preposition may be the doiermining factor; 
Syros dveyoTffU) n. "increase of price” from Venetian negozio 
“trade” may have been formed through an idiom like yia veydrano 
"for resale.” Certainly, the aorisl of verbs, which ends, in the first 
person, in -a, has often played a role : the nautical term rpdKoi in. 
or rpdm n. "collision” from Ital. aUrucco may have lost tlio initial 
a- through idioms like rpdxo, ixapn rptUo, eSrutra rpaKO. 

Now, besides these genuine sandhi phenomena there are numerous 
eases of prothesis and apheresis of a which may result from other 
linguistic tendencies. In these cases, it is difficult to be sun* how 
far these tendencies have worked in connection with tho sandhi 
tendencies and how far they have acted indepoudoutly. Withiu ihe 
material of loan-words 4 groups of such cases can ho diHtinguished : 
(1) analogy; (3) popular etymology; (3) phonetic roiiKons; (4) 
reasons lying wholly in the Italian. I give some examples. 

(J) Analogy. If there are found in Chios tho verb Afupdpm iiml 
ihe noun apipa, which derive from Ital, mirare "to aim a gun,” 
mira "sight (of a gun),” we can not decide whether both words 
have developed the prothetic vowel without reference to each other, 
or whether it was transferred from the one to tho other. The 
Bithynian adverb dvera, "liberated,” certainly derives from tho 
Bithyruan adjective which is based on Ital. neiio "clean, 
dear, pure ”; the o-prothesis of this adjective seems, for geographi- 
cal reasons, to derjve from the respective verb; Ital. mtiare "to 
dean, to dear” gives, in Ainqs (Eastern Thrace), Oyi?ions and 
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Bithynia, avaripy^, and in Madytos (Eastern Thrace) averipv(^, 
probably a popular etymology under the influence of the preposition 
dm. ItaL agganciare to* seize with a hook^^ gives on the Ionian 
Islands yavr^d/oo)^ yar^dpa), in Crete yavT^€pv<j)i perhaps the initial a 
dropped because the word was felt as a denominative derivation 
from general-Greek ydvrfos m. hook which for its part descends 
from the Venetian-Ital. gmzo, gancio. The a may also be affected 
by morphologic analogy: Ital. arresto appears in Messenia in the 
idiom rov e/Sake picrro ^^he arrested him^^; here^ perhaps the a 
dropped because arresto was taken to be an Ital. adverbial formula 

restOy and because the a often dropped m such formulas. Besides 
these examples of formal analogy, ItaL petto breast on Greek soil 
offers an example of semantic analogy which is based on the cor- 
responding Greek crrrj&o^ n. breast influenced by the gender of 
this Greek noun, viro^ in some of the Cyclades becomes neuter ; in 
Crete the analogy goes farther : just as the plural (by analogy 
with the neutra in -t) became crr^Oia and produced the new singular 
orr^ft, Treros shows the plural vina and the new singular •nriri and 
fiTriri; and finally, as the last stage of the analogy, just as the 
plural ra (rr^Ofxi produced a new singular in Crete 

through the plural rh parirm. became apwiBia^ from which resulted 
the new singular dpTriru 

(j0) Popular etymology. Among popular etymologies, the prefix- 
prepositions play a major rdle : thus we see the influence of dvd in 
Cephalonian dvairokirdva trick in game of cards,” from Ital. 
napoletanai the influence of dvrl in Laeonian dvripmapuTTiKd adv. 
^^approximately”: the adverb belongs to the adjective 
piornKo^ which is a deverbal derivative of "^dvnPwtjdpm from Old Ital. 
indivimre '^to guess”; we see the influence of dw in Aegium 
draydBa from Venetian '^pagada ^^calm”; and the influence of 8td 
in the nautical term Staptf w " mould ” which derives, through Greek 
j^idpo)^ from Ital. avviare. Popular etymologies are numerous ; for 
example; Ital. lunario almanac, calendar” appears in Zante as 
aXmdpLo which is influenced by Greek dkmdpi<s ^^July”; Priul. 
pladene large dish for cakes” is widely spread in Greece as 
dirXaScVa, dirAaScvi dish tray,” whose a- can be explained 
through infl.uence of Greek &7tkdSa "large, flat dish.” 

(S) Phonetic reasons. It is possible that initial a- Kas at times 
been produced by assimilatoiy processes: Venetian, ingmar ^^to 
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deceive” is found as ayKavdpm in the Ionian Islands, Crete, the 
Cyclades, the Dodecanese, and Macedonia. It is possible that at 
times the accent has been oC mflucnhe: in Ithaca, from the 
(metathetical) aorist hepoT^epivT’^Ka which belongs to Ital. accorge.rsi 
“ to notice,” a new present Kpor^epl^opm was formed ; in tliis new 
formation the initial syllable was still more removerl from the 
accented syllable, and by this the dropping of the «- was facilitated. 

(Jf) Seasons lying wholly in the Italian. Finally, the a arose ' 
or disappeared for reasons which lay not in tlie receiving, but in the 
giving language, and so exemplify linguistic mixture. If Venetian 
Hfolo “blast of wind” in the Cyclades appears witli o-prothosia 
(as &pi<t>cfvXai and dpei^ovkiA), this fact may be explained by the Ital. 
idiom a Hfoli “ with sudden squalls ” which was adojited by the 
Greeks as a whole. If the word pagai of the Venetian idioni esser gala 
pagai “to be square with somebody” appears as airaydi or oTraydSt in 
the Ionian Islands, Crete, and Morea, the a-prothesis may bo 
explained by the possibility that the final -a of pala in the I).al. 
idiom was connected by the Greek car with pagai. On the otlier 
hand, verbs like aptcliovBdpa < Venetian refudar may be based on 
Italian (Venetian) couples \ikoancoimndar~recQmandar,areoordar- 
recordar. 

In conclusion we can state the following facts: among the 9? 
cases in which are to bo found changes through sandhi coneorning a 
among Italian loan-words in Greek, there arc 68 cases of iirothesis, 

21 cases of apheresis, and 12 cases of vowel change. Therefore, 
prothesis is the most frequent phenomenon. ApheroHia appears 
mainly with verbs. Among the 97 cases, 40 pertain to the feminine 
noun, 24 to the verb, 16 to the neuter noun, 8 to the masculine noun, 

6 to the adjective, 4 to the adverb. This means that the combina- 
tion with was the strongest, next follows that with vd ami Od, 
ihen that with rd, and finally that with ha which has produced 
only a few changes. It seems to me that the main reason for this 
phenomenon lies in the strength of the vowel. The adjective, 
although exposed because of its three genders to many more possi- 
bilities of sandhi position, appears to bo less strongly linked than 
the noun with the preceding word. I was not able to establish a 
rdation between sandhi changes and certain definite sounds ; at most 
I found that prothesis occurred mainly before p, which already had 
played a r61e in the prothesis of Ancient Gxoek.» A chronology of 

’’E. Scbwyzer, GHeohisdhe Grammatik, pp. 4n.4l8. . 
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the process is hardly possible^ since the great mass of the material 
belongs to the dialects and has therefore been recorded neither in 
literary monuments nor in documents, the earliest proofs are: of 
^t-prothesis a/Mirdpa a game from Ital. larra cross-bar in the 
Chronicle of Morea (14th c.);® and of a-apheresis Kocfrapllm 
approach from Ital. accostarsi in a work of the Rhodian Em- 
manuel Georgillas (15th c.).® In the 16th and 17th centuries 
quotations are more copious. The geographical distribution of 
sandhi-changes certainly depends on the geographical distribution 
of the Italian loan-words: so my examples are to be found above 
all in the Ionian and Aegean Islands, in Crete, Cyprus, and Morea. 
The words in common use belong to the nautical terminology. 
I believe that the numerous Italian loan-words in Modern Greek 
offer good material for presenting the tendencies and possibilities 
of Modern Greek sandhi. To be sure, they can serve only as 
examples of phenomena which already have been observed ; but, as a 
cultural complex within the Greek, they show these phenomena with 
especial clearness. They prove the continuity of the linguistic 
process of sandhi, and the strong assimilatory power of the Greek 
language. 

Rennie Toole Kahaot 

hana, Ilhnois 


SOME NASHE MARGINALIA CONCERNING MARLOWE 

The copy of John Leland^s Prmcipum Ac illustrium aliquot & 
erudiiorum in Angha virorum Encomia^ in the Harmsworth col- 
lection at the Eolger Shakespeare Library contains several holo- 

® Ed. John Sckmitt, London 1904, pp. 362, 600. 

® Ed. G. Wagner, Carmtna Chraeca Medii Aevi, Lipsiae 1874, p, 38, v 208 5 
p. 39, V. 222. Of course, sandhi phenomena are older in Greek than our 
loan-word material shows and Romance loan-words from Greek bear witness 
to forms like rdpyapa (< ^pyava) -♦tA *&pyava (REW 6097, 6096 and 
Schuehardt, ZBFh xv, 91, note 2). 

^ With subtitle, Quihm adiunota mnt aliquot heroum hodic a 

T, Newtono emmta, Londini, ap. T. Orwinum, 1689. Leland^s poems, 
edited by Newton, are given on the first 112 pages. Page 113 is a new 
title page reading BlmtriMm aliquot Anglorum Mmomid^ A Phoma New- 
tono, Londini, ap. % Orwinum, 1689, Newton^’s 6wn Latin poems occupy 
the remaining 19 pages* 
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graphic items, hitherto unpublished, which are of interest to 
students of Nashe and Marlowe. On the back of the title page 
is Nashe’s signature; and in his handwriting on the margins of 
pages 130 and 132 are quotations from Marlowe’s Faustus.^ 

The signature, if authentic, is of special importance because only 
two other signatures by Nashe seem to be known.® It is, moreover, 
the latest of the three, the others dating from 1584 and 1686. 
Of its authenticity we may, I think, feel reasonably confident. It ' 
is marked by the same beautiful and precise penmanship which 
distinguishes Nashe’s subscription to the Latin verses upon Fccle- 
siasticiLs 41 : 1. Particularly close similarities between the two 
occur in the final " e ” and the mitial “ N ” of “ Nashe,” and in 
the “omas” of “Thomas.” 

Nashe’s quotations from Faustus are written on the two final 
leaves of Leland’s book. The first, entered lengthwise in the left 
margin on page 180, clearly reads: “ Faustus Che sara sara 
deuinynitie adieu,” and is an unmistakable excerpt from Faustus’ 
opening soliloquy : 

What doctrine call you this, Che sera, seia* 

What will be, shall be? Divinity adieu! (i, i, 48-9.) 

In a similar position on the left margin of page 138, the words 
“divinity adieu” seem to be repeated; but I cannot be sure of 
the exact spelling of “divinity.” There is an undue number of 
minim strokes after the “t.”“ On the same page is a further 

* For suggestions in the identification and deciphering of the writing 1 
am indebted to Miss Jeanne Eose and Dr. James C. MoManawny of the 
Folger Library. 

“See W. W. Greg, English Mtera/rg Autographs 1SS0~16S0 (London, 
1932), I, Plate xx. I have been unable to find references to any others in 
MoKerrow or elsewhere. 

‘The mark resembling a “g” after the "t” in both writings of 
“ Faustus” is a frequent Elizabethan abbreviation for terminal "us.” See 
S. A. Tannenbaum, The Smdwritmg of the Benaiasmee (New York, 1030), 
p. 127. 

«Is Nashe punning on the word "ninny” in his two spelUngs of 
“divinity”? In the first spelling there is a suggestive actra syllablei, 

“ deuinynitie and the second epelling may be “ deuiyntwiwie.” Orampare 
Greene’s pun, “ Mniuersitie ” for " University” in Friof Saoon and jprktit 
Bmgag (ed. Collins), n, iv, 874. Mischievous word-play of this sort is, 
of course highly characteristic of Nashe, 
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quotation, considerably blurred : “ Faustus : studie in indian silke.” * 
The reference apparently^ is to the passage in Faustas’ second 



(1) Signature, generally accepted as Haslie% appended to I^atin 

verses upon EcclesiasUcus 41 : 1, written as a school exercise 
at Cambridge, Reproduced here from Greg, loc, oit, as a 
standard of comparison. 

(2) Signature on the back of the title page of the Folger copy of 

John Leland’s Principum Ao tllustrtum aliquot <& eruditorum 
m Anglia vtrorum Mnoomia, 

(3) and (4) Marginalia on pp. 130 and 132 respectively of the 

the same book. 

soliloquy, some 40 lines after the first quotation, in which Faustus 
proposes to have his servant demons 

® To the left of this jotting, and very badly smudged, is the signature of 
Patneke Smith, probably a later owner of the book I cannot identify 
him. Immediately to the right of the word “ studie ” are the letters Ja," 
which seem to be by a third hand, the hand of James Choudemby (or 
perhaps Chonlemly — ^the name is very hard to decipher), whose signature 
is scrawled lengthwise in the left margin of page 112. Presumably he was 
still another owner of the book. On the title page itself are two further 
broken phrases in Nashe’s hand : printed hookes in these and ** thinges 
thought uppon/^ the latter followed by a very faint writing of the word 
Faustus.^* The signi^cance and connectioh of these phrases with the play 
escape me. ' r ‘ . 
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Rll the public schools with silk 

Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad (l, i, 9l«2), 

A Xew lines earlier Faustus has also thought oX making his spirits 
“fly to India for gold” (i, i, 83). Unlike the “divinity adieu” 
quotation, this one is not exact, and seems rather to be the Jotting 
down of an idea derived from the play than an attempt to recapture 
the identical words. Since Famtm was not published until after 
hTashe’s death, Nashe is probably remembering what struck him 
when he saw the play performed. 

The question must be asked whether the two quotations from 
Faiistus are certainly in Nashe’s hand. In my Judgment they are. 
The resemblance between them and Hashe’s subscription to. the 
verses on Fcdesiasticus is closest in the two writings oX the word 
“Faustus,” where the hand is less cursive than it is in the later 
portions oX the quotations. The capital “ Fs ” of “ Faustus ” 
should be compared with that of “ Fundatrice,” and the medial 
“Fs” with those of “ illustrissima,” “Margarets,” and “Fimda- 
trice.” Quite noteworthy also is the fact that under the second 
“divinity adieu” is drawn a horizontal lino crossed with two 
somewhat curved vertical pen marks, serving as a concluding 
flourish. This is exactly the same as the flourish underlining the 
ITashe signature on the back of the title page of Leland’s book. If 
that is a genuine signature, then the second “divinity adieu” is 
likewise genuinely by Nashe; and if the second is, surely the first, 
of which it is merely an echo, also is. In this way, as well as in 
the other ways already indicated, aU three marginal entries in the 
Leland are closely bound together. 

One would give a good deal to know why and when Nashe wrote 
these Fomim quotations. Nothing in the text of the pages on 
which they appear seems extremely likely to have brought them 
into his mind. However, there is one brief poem on page 180 
which may possibly have suggested “divinity adieu.” It is ad- 
dressed by Thomas Newton “ Ad reuerendii D. Alexandrum Nouel- 
lum, ver^ theologum . . . and wishes him long life “ Ut populum 
doeeas eoelfetis pabula vitae.” The utter contrast between Nowell 
and Faustus may be working in Nashe’s satirical intelligaace. If 
not, the true cause seems unascertainable. 

With regard to the date of the signature and the marginalia, we 
can take at least one step forward. In his Preface to Greene’s 
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Menaphon^ written in 1589/ Nashe deplores the small number of 
contemporary Englishmen who write good Latin verse : Thomas 
Newton with his Leiland, ^nd Gabrieli Harney, with two or three 
other, is almost all the store that is left ns at this honre/^ ® Beyond 
all donbt, by Thomas Newton with his Leiland Nashe means 
the edition of Leland^s poems to which the Eolger copy belongs. 
This work was pnblished in a single edition, in 1589, and con- 
tained original Latin poems by Newton as well as Leland^s poems 
edited by Newton.® Bnt whether Nashe owned Ihis particnlar 
copy of the book in 1589 is, of conrse, a somewhat different ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, all the probabilities are in favor of it. A man 
who has read in 1589 a book pnblished in 1589 and who can be 
shoVn to have owned a copy of that book, may be presumed under 
ordinary circumstances to have owned the copy in 1589, and to have 
signed his name in it at the time he got it. 

More speculative, but still probable, is the further conclusion 
that Nashe also wrote the marginalia in 1589. He never again 
mentioned the book in his writings. It was not a popular work, 
nor, as far as I can see, one that he would be likely to reread from 
time to time. Unless evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, we 
may stand upon the natural presumption that the signature and the 
marginalia are approximately coetaneous. Those who support a 
date of 1592 for Faustm will have to take this presumption into 
account. It is by no means conclusive, of course; but it has dis- 
tinct value in favor of a date of 1689, or earlier, for Marlowe^s 
play. 

Apart from questions of date, the marginalia offer significant 
testimony of Nashe’s interest in the dramatic work of the man 
whose Dido he was later to revise for publication. The spectacular 
nature of the quotations chosen is likewise significant. Nashe was 
obviously fascinated by Paustus’ daring rejection of religion, and 
twice penned the blasphemous words. The idea of students wear- 
ing silk to their classes had for him an exotic appeal of a not 
very different kind. Pacts like these must have a bearing on our 
conception of Nashe^s character. 

Pato H. Hooher 

The Folffer Bhttkespeare Library 

^Entered in the Stationers' Register on August 23, 1689. There is no 
entry for Leland's PHnoipum 

® Ed. McKerrow, nr, 320. ® See n. 1, above. 
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THE EXCHANGE OF WEAPONS IN HAMLET 

Mr. Gay’s criticism’ of Mr. J. Dover Wilson’s treatment® of the 
bout in Ilamlei fails to include the most important criticism of all — 
the impossibility of effecting the exchange of weapons by Mr, 
Wilson’s method. Mr. Gay dwells on a less important mistake, the 
incongruous use of armor, which Mr. Wilson retains in his revisiHl _ 
edition.® To diverge for a moment, another minor mistake is over- 
looked by Mr, Gay; Mr. Wilson believes that in the third bout, 
scored “ Nothing neither way,” “ the point of Laertes’ weapon . . . 
becomes jammed in the projectmg hooks on the hilt of his [Ham- 
let’s] dagger.”^ Such a jam is impossible with the plain cross- 
barred daggers the Elizabethans used for duelling, although locks 
seem to have occurred occasionally in the pas d’anes and side-rings 
of the rapier hilt. However, the deliberate causing of any lock on 
the stage would have been extremely difficult and quite unnecessary. 
Osric’s unsolicited “ Nothing neither way ” does not need to end a 
bout, for not only are we not certain of the status of Elizabethan 
officials (if there were any) but also the bout may simply have been 
stopped by the fencers after a sequence of hard action, at which 
Osrie notes the obvious, that there were no hits either way. 

Mr. Wilson’s exchange of weapons is provoked after Laertes 
makes a treacherous thrust into Hamlet’s arm, when his 

Weeding (made visiWo to the audience) shows Mm that Laertes holds a 
sharp, and he determines to got possossion of it. Accordingly, ho closes 
with Mm, beats aside his dai^er with the dagger in his own loft hand, 
and suddenly dropping to the ground the foil in his right, soizos with the 
empty hand the hilt of the sword he covets and wrests it from the enemy’s 
grasp ... he pauses in ironical courtesy to allow Laertes to pick up the 
discarded foil.* 

It is unnecessary to beat the daggers together if they arc bated ; 
they have no value in the bout which has suddenly become a real 

* A. A. Gay, " The I'enoing Match in Hamlet,” BE8., xm (1937), 328. 

*J. Dover Wilson, What jETappeme fn Hamlet, 2nd ed. (London, 1987), 

pp.27eff. 

* p. 282. * Ihid,, p. 286. 

» What Havens im Hamlet, p. 285. Mr. Wilson notes that this exdhango 
W88 suggested to Mm by Mr. Evan John in an article in TLB., January 
26, 1086. 
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duel with, only one effective weapon.® It is impossible to wrest a 
rapier from an opponents right with the right hand; experiment 
with the weapons has shown that there is insufficient leverage to 
overcome the contemporary grip of the first or first and second 
fingers over the rapier quillon. This right-hand disarm is not 
mentioned in the Elizabethan fencing manuals, and is after all a 
disarm and not an exchange. And there is also the important 
» difficulty that Hamlet may spit himself on Laertes^ sharp weapon 
if he drops his own. Wilson has not considered how Hamlet is to 
get past the point to get to close quarters^ and repeated attempts 
to disarm by right-hand seizure on the fencing floor have convinced 
me that no rapierman would risk his life so rashly. 

Many methods have been used and suggested to effect the ex- 
change of weapons: beating, binding, hard parrying, and Mr. 
Wilson^s right-hand seizure. But all of these methods have the 
same three faults : they are disarms only and not true exchanges of 
weapons, they are not mentioned in the contemporary fencing 
manuals,^ and none of them can actually break the strong grip of 
one or two gloved fingers over the quillon without the connivance 
of the actor of Laertes. Even if Hamlet did by some beating method 
succeed in knocking Laertes^ weapon to the floor there would be 
nothing to prevent the frightened Laertes from retrieving it before 
Hamlet could discard his own weapon and snatch it up. This 
beating is the traditional stage method, and was used by Mr, 
Maurice Evans with ludicrous effect. 

But there is one disarm, already mentioned by three scholars, 
which does provoke an exchange, which is included in three impor- 
tant Elizabethan fencing manuals, and with which a skilled fencer 
can invariably break the grip of gloved fingers away from the 
rapier quillon. It is probable that enough is now known of the 
subject to show that the exchange Shakspere intended in Hamht 
and three other plays ® was that of left-hand seizure. This pro- 
vokes a counter seizure and exchange instead of a disarmament 

®An excellent argument for the daggers being bated lies in the fact 
that Hamlet forces an exchange; if the daggers were unbated he would 
not have dared to come to close quarters to make a seizure. Bagger 
thrusts cannot be parried. 

With the single exception of one mention of the di Grass! disarm. 

^ twelfth rv, i, 29; Antony t)Uopatra, % ii, 47; 

V, ii, 5. 
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only. There are six separate mentions of left-hand seizure in the 
rapier manuals of Saviolo and di Orassi, and there is an entire 
chapter on the “ gr 3 'pe,” as it "was called, in Silver’s Bref Infsl, ruc- 
tions Upon My Paradoxes of Defemc.^ Di Grass! deseiihes how 
the rapiorman may 

take holdfast of the enoinjoa sword, iiorc the liiltoa tUeieof, yea though his 
hand were naked, and undei his own swoide picaently tiiiiuug his hand 
outwaides, which of force wresteth the sword out of the enemies , 
hand,^“ 

and experiments with the weapons have shown that the defender 
cannot successfully resist the outward twist of the attacker’s left 
hand. Silver, in his excellent treatise on swordplay, gives the 
defense of counter-seizure for the attempted left-hand seizure : ' 

but yf he will cloze with you, then you may take the grypo of him safely 
at his comynge in, for he that by strong pressing in adventurcth the cloze 
loseth it.’’* 

And though Silver’s instructional manual was apparently unpub- 
lished in his day, the fact tliat it was prepared for publication 
indicates that the matter contained is substantially what Silver 
taught. 

These quotations indicate, I believe, that the only method of 
effecting the exchange which the Shakspereaii company wouhl 
have been at all likely to use was left-hand seizure. Burbadge, the 
actor of Hamlet, was to receive the treacherous thrust, and thon, as 
though suddenly aware of the eliieonory, force the actor of Laertes 
to an excliange. At single rapier or rapier-and-glovo Burbadge 
would find and lift the “ sharp ” point with his own, and pass in to 
" take holdfast ’’ of Laertes’ quillon with his left hand. When the 
actor of Laertes realizes that his hilts are hold and ho cannot 
resist being disarmed, his instinctive, and academic, reply is to 
take the “gryp ” of Hnrolet’s hilts to disarm him. Even if Lin'rtes 
is aware that Hamlet’s blunt weapon will be only of limited use 
in defending himself against the sharp, it is better than nothing, 
and Laertes knows Hamlet’s murderous intentions from the fact 
that he is forcing an exchange. Hamlet twiste outward and 

“ The Works of George Silver, ed. Cyril Matthey (london, 1808), cap. 4. 

^True Arte (London, 1604), sig. Aa8. 

“ Bref Instraotiom, Cap. 4, section 24, “ The manner of certain grypos 
and clozes to be used at the single short sword fight 
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Laertes is disarmed ; Laertes also twists, and both step back to pass 
the exchanged weapons from their left to their right hands. 

This IS m keeping with the direction of Quarto 1, They catch 
one another's rapiers ; it provokes an exchange and not merely a 
disarmament; and it is a test of skill and determination that the 
fencing-minded Elizabethans could enjoy thoroughly. At rapier- 
and-dagger the exchange is substantially the same, although ob- 
^viously Hamlet must be rid of his dagger before he can make a 
seizure. This can be done before forcing the cloze, or, more 
effectively, the dagger can be used to hold the dangerous blade 
aside while the Hamlet actor passes inside the length of the blade. 
The^ dagger can then be dropped and the seizure taken, and 
Laertes can drop his dagger to make his counter-seizure. The 
actor of Hamlet could also take di Grassi^s hint and sling the 
dagger in deed at the enemies face.^^ 

Aside from the disarm and exchange in Hamlet^ Shakspere 
has two other uses of disarming, and one mention of it. A soldier 
snatches a dagger from Cleopatra when she is about to kill her- 
self; and Posthumus vanquishes and disarms Jachimo in Oymbe- 
probably at sword and buckler. It is interesting to note 
that both Hamlet and Posthumus were probably played by the 
same actor, Burbadge.^® And in Twelfth Night Sir Toby orders 
Hold, sir ! or PU throw your dagger o^er the house.^^ 

Prom the discussion that follows, it is clear that seizure is in- 
tended. The fact that Shakspere used the disarmament three 
times indicates that he had some method of disarming in mind, 
and this is most apt to have been the common contemporary one 
of left-hand seizure. 

Aside from the six mentions of seizure in the rapier manuals 
and Silvers chapter and frequent mentions, the only other descrip- 
tion of a disarm in Elizabethan fencing manuals is the lone passage 
in di Grassi (sig. Bb) on an almost impossible disarm by beating 
with both the attacking blade and the dagger. This might effect 
a disarm but not an exchange ; it is in addition to di Grassf s two 
mentions of seizure; and it is impossible at rapier-and-glove, which 

True Arte, sig. Bb. Anton$^ md Cleopatra, v, ii, 47. ^ v, ii, 5. 

W. Baldwin, Orgm^atim md Fmormel of the Bhakespearean 
Company, pp. B37, 238. 

IV, i, 28. 
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is required in Folio Experiment with this disarm has eon- 
viaced me that it will practically never break the {?rip of gloved 
fingers. We may safely conclude that the very natural disann and 
excliange by left-hand soissure was almost the only disarm kniiwn 
to the Elizabethans and consequently the one most ajit to appear 
on their stages. 

It is evident that seizure was known and praetiend all during the 
seventeenth century, and even the more polite smallsword tech- 
niques of the eighteenth century often included it for selC-defenso. 
Thus the treatise of Labat (Pans, 1698) gives illustrations for 
the use of the left hand m disarming the opponent and in prepar- 
ing a deliberate riposte; and the fine English text of Angelo (Lon- 
don, 17’63) illustrates “ the disarm of left-hand seizure as taken 
from four parry positions. There is even a tendency Cor the 
instinctive use of the left hand to appear in hard modern fencing, 
and there is a clause in tlie American rules to prohibit it.^" 

Several opinions support the use of left-hand seizure to ofTei-t 
the exchange in Hamlcl. An unsigned article in the l^nturday 
Review in 1886 written more m the measured stylo of Edgerton 
Castle than the vivacious stylo of Alfred Hutton, doscribeil the 
exchange by seizure as illustrated in Sainct Didior’s TraicU (Paris, 
ISI'S).®® The author quotes Sainct Didier’s terse description of 
the use of seizure to meet seizure: d pme fmt fain eonlnjirise. 
Also, the short historical sketch preceding the instructionnl matter 
of a Victorian fencing manual suggests the use of the left hand 
as the solution to the exchange in UamliiL Mr. Tioe Mitchell had 
also suggested®* the use of the left hand, 1 have discovered, but 
he gives Laertes the impossible reply of right-hand seizure. Miss 

This was advanced hy Wilson in his Introduction to ffamUrt, 

“ Eeproduced in Edgerton Castle’s Schools and Masters of Fence { Izm- 
don, 1890), pp. 222, 223. 

“Eeproduced as plates 49-54 in Alfred Hutton’s Old Sword Plap 
{London, 1892) , 

JSules, Amateur EenoerB’ League of America {Hew York, 

1989),p.l4. 

« ixvn, 479-481. 

*® E^roduced in Castle’s Schools and Masters of Fence, pp. 84, 8S. 

“ W. H. Pollock, F. 0. <Jrove and Camille iPrevost, “ Fencing," Badmin- 
ton XAhrarjf {London, 1889), p. 17. 

»* « Fencing Scene in Eamlet’* PQ., xn, 71-76. 
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Selma Guttman mentions the exchange by seizure but she, like 
Mr* Mitchell, does not give any evidence of contemporary use; her 
thesis that the weapons in* all the productions of Hamlet by Lord 
Strangers men were single rapier" is not supported by the 
exchange of left-hand seizure, for, as described, it can also be insti- 
gated from rapier-and-dagger. Sir Edmund Chambers has listed ^ 
seizure as one of three ways to effect the exchange, but he inex- 
• plicably gives the instigation of the exchange to Laertes, the last 
person apt to do so. To conclude, the fact that left-hand seizure 
was the only workable disarm known to the Elizabethans, together 
with the supporting opinions of two fencers and three scholars, 
indicates that left-hand seizure was the method intended by 
Sh’akspere in Cymleline, Antony and Cleopatra^ Twelfth Night, 
and Hamlet 

James L. Jackson 

The University of Illinois 


THE PREMIERE OF THE MOURNING BRIBE 

The date of the first performance of The Mourmng Bride has not 
been completely determined. From John Downes^ Roscius Angli- 
canus we know that Congreve^s tragedy was acted Uninterrupted 
13 Days together," and from a letter dated March 16, 1696/7, it is 
clear that the play ended its initial run on the preceding Saturday, 
March 13. On the basis of these two facts D. Crane Taylor has 
stated ^ that the play was first staged on Saturday, February 28, 
presumably a misprint, for Saturday was the twenty-seventh. More 
recently, Professor John Hodges has left the date in doubt by 
stating that the play had its premiere on Saturday, February 37, 
unless the Lenten season closed the theatres on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, in which case the premiere must have been a week 
earlier*"^ It is the intent of this note to argue that the first 
performance more probably than not was on Saturday, February 
30, 1696/7. 

Fencing Bout in Mamlei/* $hahe$peare Association BuUetm, 

XIV, $6-100. 

ed. B. K Chambers {Boston, 1904), p. J.S0. 

^Willwn Oon§r&O0 (I^ondon, 1931), p. 08.. i 

^Willimn Congreve, the Mm, (Hew York, 1941), p. 50 n. 
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As a means of establishing this point, it is necessary to ascertain 
theatrical custom in Congreve’s day in regard to acting during 
Lent. Restoration practice in respect to Lenten acting was influ- 
enced by tliat in pre-Rcstoratiou years. In Eliisabetliaii times' it 
apparently varied a good deal, for sometimes there was a. proliiliition 
of any acting during Lent and in other years porformanees were 
banned only on Lenten Wednesdays and Fridays. During the 
reign of James I the legal authorities wore usually strict in for- 
bidding acting on those days.® After the Restoration the general 
rule apparently was that the theaters wore closed on Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent and during the entire week preceding Easter. 
An examination of Pepys’ Diary reveals that this practice was 
fairly closely followed in the years he attended the theatres. On 
three occasions when a play was offered on a Wednesday or Friday 
in Lent, Pepys takes special notice of these deviations from the 
customary practice. On Thursday, March 21, 1667, lie went to 
the Duke of York’s playhouse, 

where unexpectedly I came to sec only the young num and women of the 
house acts they having liberty to aet for their own profit on WednoHdayH 
and Fridays this Lent: and the play they did yesterday, being Wednesday, 
was so well-taken, that they thought it fit to venture it publickly today.* 

In 1669 he referred to performances on Wednesday, March 3, and 
Wednesday, March 17, both in Lent; on each occasion ho made 
specific reference to tlie fact that the plays were being iieled “ only 
by the young people.” ' At the end of the seventeenth century the 
custom seems to be well established. From 1696 to 1701 Lady 
Morley attended plays very frequently, but she did not record 

* The principal discussion of this tradition appears in W, J. Lawroneo’s 
"The Origins of the Substantive Theatre Masque,” Pre-Beatomtioti Stage 
SteMea (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 926-34 

* Diwtv, ed. Wheatley, vi, 219. 

* IbiA., vm, 228, 248. On the other hand, Pepys appears in other years 
to have seen plays on occasional Wednesdays and Fridays in the first wede 
of Lent. In 1661 February 27 ■was Ash Wednesday, yet he attended a 
performance on Friday, March 1; in 1608, when February B was Ash 
Wednesday, he attended a play on Friday the seventh, but not on a Wed- 
nesday or Friday thereafter in Lent, In 1669 also, ■when February 24 was 
Ash Wednesday, he saw a play on Friday the twenty-sixth. Even Sf the 
custom of having performances in the first week of Lent ■were 
followed in 1697, it would not affect the argumfflat of ibis paper. 
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attendance on a Wednesday or Friday during Lent.^ For the season 
of 1703-04 when theatrical advertisements first appeared in the 
Daily Gourant with sufficient regularity to offer satisfactory evidence 
of theatrical customs, there were no performances advertised for 
Wednesday or Friday in Lent or for the full week before Easter; 
in fact, the practice was rigidly observed in the ^patent houses 
until near the middle of the nineteenth century. 

^ Since it seems very likely that this custom prevailed in the later 
years of the seventeenth century, what would be its effect upon the 
first run of The Mourning Bride? In 1696/7 Ash Wednesday was 
February 17 and Easter was April 4, Since it is known that the 
run of the tragedy ended on March 13, it would appear that, 
omitting Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays during the preceding 
two weeks, the play must have been first acted on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 20, with successive performances on February 22, 23, 25, 27, 
March 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13. Downeses statement that it was 
acted "Uninterrupted” for thirteen nights is no barrier to this 
interpretation, since he undoubtedly referred to the customary 
acting nights and clearly meant that no other play interrupted the 
run. There seems no adequate reason, therefore, for believing that 
there would be any deviation from normal practice for the opening 
run of The Mourning Bride. 

Emmett L. Aveey 

The State College of Washington 


COKAIN'S THE OBSTINATE LADY AND THE ABAUGANA 

Sir Aston Cokain^s The Olstinate Lady is, as Alfred Harbage 
declared, " of native inspiration,” ^ but in the process of adapting 
Massinger^s A Very Woman Cokain made a curious borrowing. 
In Massinger^s play Antonio disguises himself as a blackamoor 
slave in order to woo his stubborn lady. In Cokain^ Oarionxl 
tricks himself out as an Ethiopian prince. As such he might have 

* The list ol performances appears in Leslie Hotson, The CommonweqZth 
and Mestoraiion Stage (Cambridge, Maas., 19^8), pp. 877-79^ ^ 

» Omalier Drama (Mew Tork, 1936), p, 133. 
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indulged in the dramatic convention of talking gibberish sujiposed 
to be comical. Instead he reflects Cokain’s taste by boasting a 
knowledge of Spanish, which, he says^ will further his caiisn with 
Polidaere, his prospective father-in-law. He proves liis knovvliHlge 
by speaking two lines of Spanish which seem to bo original with 
him,® then gives further proof by citing, aprojios nothing in the 
neighborhood, a stanza of Spanish winch is labeled Acimcwiia 
(which Maidment and Logan correct to Araucana ) : 

Y pues on todos tricmpos, y oocasioaoa 
Poi la causa comun sin cargo iilgiino, 

En kattalas formadas, y esquadroncs 
Puede usar delaa arnias eada uno . 

Por las mismas ligitimas razones 
E’s licito com bate do uno a uno, 

A pie, a cavallo, arnnido, disarmado 
Ora sea campo abieio, orn estocado." 

The stanza does occur in Alonso do Ercilla y Zuniga’s oratorical 
epic of the struggle for Chile: La Araucana, Part III, Canto 
xsxvii, Stanza 8,** Polidacro rises to the Spanish bait to ask, 
“ Ealla, voste, ynglesV^ Since the answer is " Yes, sir ! I learned 
your language in Bruxels,” the dialogue proceeds with only one 
more Spanish debt, again to the Araucana, When asked his name, 
the pseudo-Ethiopian Carionil replies, “’Tis Tuoapelo,” plainly 
adapting the name of Tucapel, one of the great warriors of the 
Arauco Indians. 

Bknrt G. Matiirws 

The Vnimnity of Illimie 


* Jatnes Maidment and W. H, Iiogan, The DrmiaHe Worhe of Mr Anton 
Oohofki (Edintegli, 1874), 88s 

<*Estoy yo, como dere, muy lobregoj 
Porqne de mi, Lucora baze nn nogro/* 

Incidentally, several among the scrambled geographical allnsions in the 
play are to Spain and Spanish America, there Is one literbiry allnsion (p. 
61 >— -to Eosinante and Sancho's ass. 

^The OUtmate Lody (1608), m, iii. Maidment and Logan (p. 68) 
mad© the follovring changes; iiempOB for trimpoot oamo for omm^ oom- 
mm for oomm, legiUmas for UgiUmus, Mb iot B^b, el added in 1. 6, comma 
added at end of 1. 7, se fit for uMmio for oMeto* 

*Ediei6n hecha por la tJniversidad de Chile (Santiago, 1063), n, 306. 
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KAHLBACH’S ILLHSTEATED EDITION OE GOETHE’S 
BEINEKE FUCHS, 1846 

• 

Under numbers 1739 and 1740 the catalogue of the Speck Collec- 
tion of Goetheana at Yale University ^ lists two copies of this work^ 
the sole difiEerence noted being in the imprint . Munchen^ Literarisch- 
n ariistische An^talt (No. 1740) and Stuttgart und Tubingen^ J, 0, 
Gotta (No. 1739). Aside from this difference in the imprint the 
two copies are described as being one and the same work. 

In my first copy the title runs as follows: Reinehe Fuchs von 
Wolfgang von Goethe mit Zeichnungen von Wilhelm von KauTbach 
gestochen von B. Rahn und -4. Schleich. Munchen, Verlag der 
Literarisch-artistischen Anstalt. 18^6. The second copy has the 
imprint: Stuttgart und Tubingen. J, (?. Cotta' scher Verlag. 18^6. 
Even a cursory examination reveals that we have here two entirely 
different printings, which can be distinguished off-hand in the canto- 
headings Erster \j‘Zwolfter’] Qesang, which, in the Munich edition, 
are set in hollow, open letters, of the same font as Wilhelm von 
KauTbach on the title-page of both copies; in the Stuttgart edition 
these headings are in heavy, black-face letters of the same size. 
Also textually there are numerous and striking differences, of which 
only a few can here be noted : 

I, 181 zu groBem Erstaunen M, zum grofien Erstaunen S. l, 275 Tage 
der Herrn M, Tage des Herrii S. ii, 96 Nehmet M, Nehmt S m, 2 von 
weiten M, von weitem S ni, 309 daneben M, daineben S; similarly rv, 
63 j X, 275; xi, 383. iv, 81 Alles wuM’ M, Aber wufit' S. V, 41 drauf 
bald M, bald drauf S. vi, 107 Driiber M, Mir dariiber S. viii, 205 die 
Menschen M, den Mensclien S. viii, 328 Donarius M, Denanus S. ix, 
135 Braunen M, Braun S. x, 118 alle fremden M, alle fremde S, similarly 
XII, 107. x, 428 deinem Eunzel M, dera Eanzel S. x, 464 sich llinger niebt 
M, nicht liinger sich S. xi, 363 Martenaffe M, Martin, dem Affen S. 
XII, 171 empfindicbsten M, empfindlicben S. 

In all these instances, which could be supplemented by hundreds 
of others, the Munich edition has the original, correct reading, and 
can therefore be presumed to be the earlier of the two. On the other 
hand, there are also some passages, not nearly as numerous as the 
above, in which the Stuttgart edition has the preferable readings : 

Worhs with the emepUon of Ernst A Catalogue compiled by 
members of the Yale Univeraity library Staff Edited by Carl fralerick 
Scbreiber, New Haven, 1940. ' ^ ' 
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I, 229 die Sept M, die Sext R. ii, 14 ihr solltot M, ihr sollet R iv, 
2C0 veruahm’ M (mispiint), voiinahn' S. v, 11 eiliub M (imuprint), 
uborluib 8. V, 189 soin Horz M, cin Hcrz S vi, l.'tli v«im Itole M, von 
Ilofo 8. VI, 384 Moinw Frau M, Mciuer Fiancn 8. ix, 38 verklcicb'ii 
M, zu vorideidon 8. ix, 130 ticibt M, tricb 8 X, 50 wi(Hli>r Uellyu M 
(niispriiit) Widdcr Bellyii 8. xi, 202 Votter M, Vettein K. 

In some of these cases the misprint in M is so piilpuhh' that any 
caroM compositor could correct it: lu other cases, however, tin* 
correct reading is not so easily seen, and it is plausible to assume, 
therefore, that the Stuttgart edition goes back, not to the Munich 
edition, but to an independent source, at least for the proof-reading. 

The thirty-six full-page engravings by Kaulbach, which arc the 
raison d’etre of the edition, require comment. Scveiiteon of tlicm 
(those facing pages 1, 2, 5, 19, 26, 36, 57, 82, 81, 94, 109, 120, 
139, 144, 170, 248, 252), were engraved by Eahn, and so signed ; 
seventeen (those facing pages 12,13,43, 53,66,69,70,105, 122, 124, 
128, 193, 196, 227, 232, 238, 247), arc signed by Hohleich, who 
also did the engraved title; the one facing page 199 is by Hteil'un- 
sand, and the one facing page 255 lacks the name of the engraver. 
All three of my copies, two with the imprint: Milnchen and one 
with the imprint : Stuttgart md Tiibingen, agree in these respects. 
In the latter edition, each engraving has the further notation: 
Stuttgart: J. 0. Ooita'sehs Buchhdlng, (in the lower left corner), 
Munchen : Literar. artist. Amialt. (in the lower right corner), with 
the name of the printer between them : Drucb v. Niaderhilhl in 
Stuttgart. 

All the plates of the Stuttgart and Tiihingen edition agree in this 
notation. I have noticed no deviation. Jn the Munich edition, 
seventeen plates (those facing pages 1, 2, 5, 12, 13, 19, 25, 36, 53, 
66, 67, 70, 105, 128, 144, 198, 196) lack the names of i,h(» }nih« 
lishers; sixteen (those facing pages 43, 69, 82, 94, 109, 124, 120, 
139, 199, 227, 232, 238, 247, 248, 262, 265) have: Stuttgart: J. (i. 
Ootta’sche Budhhdlng. Milnohm; Literar, artist. Anstalt (like the 
Stuttgart and Thbingen edition), and the remaining three (facing 
pages 84, 122, 170), have: Stuttgart: J. Q. Ootta’sohe Buchhdlng. 
Leipzig: G. J, Goesohen, Miinohen: Literar. artist. Amtdt This 
description applies to my first Munich copy: in the second copy the 
names of the puhli^ers are lacking on plates facing pages 84, 122, 

*Oa some plates it is: J, NiedeMM. 
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170, as well as on those facing pages 59 and 227. That Goeschen 
had a share m this edition does not seem to have been noticed 
hitherto. * 

In the first copy of the Munich edition only three plates (those 
facing pages 2, 193, 227) are marked as having been printed by J. 
Niederbuhl in Stuttgart; four others (those facing pages 5, 13, 57, 
196) have no indication of the printer, and the rest have various 
'^notations: Qedr. 5. Taube von Wilhelm in Munchen (facing pages 
1, 56) ; Oedrucht von Wilhelm lei Taube in Munchen (facing pages 
53, 144) ; GedrucJct v, Wilhelm in Munchen (facing pages 59, 82, 
94, 109, 126, 139, 170, 247, 252, 255) ; GedrucTct v. Joh. Wilhelm 
in Munchen (facing p. 248) ; GedrucTct von W. Wick in Munchen 
(facing pages 12, 19, 25, 36, 70, 105, 199, 232) ; Gedruckt v. Wick 
in Mimchen (facing pages 43, 84, 238). The second copy of the 
Munich edition differs from the foregoing description in that the 
plates facing pages 105, 128 have: Druck von J. Niederbuhl in 
Stuttgart-, plates facing pages 59, 122, 170 are marked: Gedruckt 
von Wilhelm lei Taube in Munchen, It is to be presumed that 
other copies will show slight deviations in this respect. 

It IS to be noted in conclusion that the first copy of the Munich 
edition is unique in having pasted on the board covers the wrapper 
of the Zehnte Lieferung : "Eeineke Fuchs von Wolfgang v. Goethe 
mil Zeichnungen von Wilhelm von Kaulbach gestoehen von E. Eahn 
und A. Schleich. Zehnte Lieferung. Munchen. 1846. Verlag 
der Literarisch-artistischen Anstalt.’^ Below the words "Zehnte 
Lieferung,” is a woodcut, signed WK, in the full width of the 
page, depicting Eeineke driving the chariot of the Cotta firm, with 
the date of 1640, Tied to the chariot, and dragged along behind 
it on the ground, is a terrified individual grasping his wig in his 
left hand, whilst under his right arm he has several books, on the 
covers of which one can decipher the words : Kritik fiber Eeineke 
Fuchs Vorantwortliche Eedaetion des Kunstblatt Stuttgart.” This 
woodcut, which is not repeated in the book itself, seems not to have 
been noticed by bibliographers. 


W* KlTBBEI^HlSyEB 
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DER BTNGANQ BES LORSCHER BIENENSKGENS 

'I 

Der erste Sprucli dcs Jjorstihtir BiononsoffoiiK ist onisiclh, ii-hor- 
lioXert; anch wor sich niit dom Worlinaicruil dor IhindHcdirift 
abfindot, muO iinnior iioch die Wortfolffe iindeni, iim (da wenif'- 
steiis niotrisch bafncdigendcH Bild zu ('rhalli'n. Hetiie li('Hl, mati 
allgomein,’- anler I’roiagabe dea rliytbniiscb jiieht korrigitaiiaren 
ersten Verses, im AnschhiS an Slemmcyer: 

Kirst, imbi ist hueze mi fluio du, vihn minaz, bora 

Fridu frono m godes munt beim zi comonne gisunt. 

Yon metrisehen Zerstbrungen abgesehon schien dor Sinn dos Ganzen 
klar. Niemandem fiel anf, da6 den Biennn geboten wird m fliogen, 
nachdem sie doch schon dranssen sind. Dor Zanber, doti man dom 
Bienenschwarm nachruft, hat das Zicl, das ausgoHeliwanntp Volk 
wieder znriickznzwingen. Det Bofobl “ Fliege ” loistet das nieht, 
weil das Eliegen dcs Sohwarms gloichbodeult'nd init souH'in Aiis- 
fliegen ist, vie ans Vers 4 nnsores Textos hervorgeht nnd noeh 
der heutige Spraehgcbrnueh bestiitigt, wo Tom Fliegen dor Bienon 
synonym niit ihrem Ausfliegen gesprochon wird. Es spricht violos 
dagegen, hem zn fltiic zu ziehen und zu tibpraetzon fliege hierher, 
z. B. die Ilandschrift, die hera gegoti die Zeilo so anlTiillig absotzt 
nnd an don Rand riicki, daB es Iraglich soin kann, ob os ilberlianpt 
znr ersten Zoilo gozilhlt werden katm.® 

Es ist abor nieht nur dieses Adverb, das sieh wodor in das 
Schriftbild noch in das Metrum der Zoile fugon will und doHscii 
Auslaut sich in der hayrischon Mnndart des Wiener Huudosogf'ns 
legitimer ausnimmt als im RheinMnkischen nnseros ktnun vor 
dem Jahr 1000 aufgozeichneten Sprachs, es ist die Form fluie, die 
genauer Betrachtnng nieht standM,lt. 

® Seemttller schreibt Kiratea imii, wobei er voa catia amiUae der 

Wiener Handsohrift 761 im Attgci bat und die Wolfstbarnia' Handsdirift, 
die von den Bienen eagt: Am dierm gotea, die do wwoht e{» werk gotea 
dea herren. — Wenn ttberbaupt eine Korre&tur, dann Jcdenfalls Kiraii 
mit Versohleifuttg der beiden *} so dafi ilberhaupt keine eigontUobo Eon- 
jdetur nStlg ist, 

•“Dafi hem heim ausammengebSren, ist woM die allgemeino Ansicht} 
dann darf man aber die beiden Worte niobt trennen" iEoogol 1, 2, 167) s 
“ hera kann zu dem von der tJberlieferung dureheinandergeworfenen Wort- 
material der zweiten Langzoile geredmet werdfflL” (Unwerths 
3Xn £1918], 117 f.). 
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Der gleiche Imperativ steM m Vers 4 als flue. Bei einem so 
fliichtigen Schreiber besagt das nicht viel, man wurde die Variante 
passieren lassen^ ware sicher/er hatte so geschrieben. Pfeiffer, der 
librigens fliuc liest, hat seinem Aufsatz ein Facsimile beigegeben, 
ans dem so viel sicher zu sehen ist, dafi weder fluic noch gar 
fliuc geschrieben ist. Unentseheidbar, ob die ersten Buchstaben als 
fd Oder fol zu lesen sind, das Folgende ist Jedenfalls uic oder me. 
]Sricht mbglich ist die Aufiosiing in flu>c d. h. m die emzige im 
Sprnch sonst belegte Form. Wer fluic best, nimmt an, dafi der 
Schreiber sich verbessert hat; aber wenn er im Wortanfang anderte 
nnd fduic > fluic korrigierte, wanim hat er dinn das f alsche i stehen 
lassen? Anderte er den zweiten Buchstaben, aber den vierten 
nicht*? So wird man wohl nchtiger mit der Handschrift folnic 
lesen nnd darnnter einen regnlaren Imperativ des regnlaren Verb 
fol-nigan verstehen. Ahnliche Bildnngen sind fol-farau — ^ einen 
Weg vollig znrhcklegen,^ folla-queman *== ^zn Ende kommen.’ Foh 
nic — wende dich vollig ist der rechte beschwdrende Anruf der 
Bienen nach ihrem Ansschwarmen. 

Was soil mit hera werden? es wirkt schwach nnd hberfllissig, 
ob man es nnn mit heim oder mit folnic in Verbindnng bringt; 
so da6 ich der dnrch die Schreibnng nahegelegten Versnehnng, 
es ganz zn tilgen nnd als Schreiberreminiszenz an andere Eeisese- 
gen zn erklaren, nachgeben wiirde, hielte mich nicht eine Erwagnng 
znriick : 

Der Sprnch ist vom Standpnnkt des Magischen ans mangelhaft. 
Man vergleiche semen dnrftigen Wortlant mit der magischen 
Bindringlichkeit des zweiten Sprnchs> der mit Zeile 3 einsetzt. 
Schon das gedoppelte sizi ist weit nberlegen. Die Doppelnng 
huroloh ni haie du — zi Jiolze ni flue du nnd noch schbner im 
nachsten Vers noh du mir nindrinnes — noh du mir nintwmnest 
zeigt, woranf es bei der Beschwbrnng ankommt. Es ist mein 
starkster Einwand gegen die beiden Eingangszeilen, wie sie vorlie- 
gen, dafi sie aUes vermissen lassen, was wir von einem magischen 
Sprnch erwarten. Sie leisten die Arbeit der Beschwdrnng nicht. 
Vergeblich snehen wir nach Parallelismns oder Variation. Bin 
schwacher Best magischer Technik ist in dem Znsammentritt der 
erstarrten Alliteration frido frono mit in godes muni zn erblicken. 
Diese synonymen Phrasen sind ans der' altgermanisehen Eechfe- 
sprache nberkommen, deren Sinn ebenMIs daranf gerichtet Var, 
zn binden, zn verpflichten, in! besohVSrender Bindringlichkeit' ahf 
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don Willon dcssen zu ■wirkon, dor dem Richtorapruch xinlorlag. 
Grade dioan Si'ilc dor BeoindiiaHiing ist mil dom oiHmaligon 
Impcrativ, soi or nun tt'enda dich odor //if’i/o, gunz imzuroioliond 
horueksichtigl. Was da fold!., ist die WiodoTliolung. Es iniissh' cin 
vaniorender Impcrativ liinzutroton, so wio zn indritiiiaib 4iil,iim~ 
nan. Nodi oinnial und stiirker, uiitorstridioii and doiipdt iniisste 
geaagt werdori, was bindon und batinon soli. 

Das wUrclo das Wort here leiston, das ioh anstolle von hern 
Torschlage : ® 

WMide dich vollig, mein Vieh, kehre dieh! 

Im Gottesfriillcn, in Gottes Hut heimzxikommen. 

Einem Schreibcr, dor in ein- und dcrselben Zoile indrinnes mit 
d, mtwinnesl mit t, die Vorbalendung oinmal als -cs, das zweite 
Mai als -fisi schrcibt, dor nach allgenioinov Annabmo soino Worte 
durcheinandergeraten lafit, wird kein bittores Tlnroobt Kugofiigt, 
wonn man ihm die Verwoobalung von h und h zutraut. Nur dioso; 
donn or spraeb wahrschoinlioh aohon here. Die voile lOndting ist 
nur dec Nadiklang eincr alton sakralen Formel, wie sie im Wiiuior 
Hundesogen vorliogt. Unter dom Einilufi dor noch golauligon 
Hoimkehrsegon veriinderte sich ihin here also nidit oinfach in here, 
das seine Sprechiorm ist, sondem fiir here schob sieli ihm die 
SprttcUoTm herd unter. 

Arno SaHiiuiKAtnsR 

Yale Uviimrsiff/ 


REVIEWS 


Arthur, Duss Belhrwm. By ARTiitni G. BBODBtia, Berkeley: 
University of California Publications in English, III, 337-284, 
3.989. 

The reader will recall that, in the Sistoria Brittonum, Nennius 
introduces the name of Arthur with the words: 

Tunc Arthur pugnahat eontr’illos in iilis diebns 
Cum regibue Brittonum, sed ipse dux erat belloram. 

The passage has long been an historical crux, and Professor 
Brodeur addresses himself to it with masterly precision, learning, 

‘ here aus Elterem heri sohon bei Otfrid, spSter bei Notker. 
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and acuity. He says at the outset : Was there an Arthur who led 
British forces against the Sa 2 :ons ? If so, when did he flourish, and 
in what part ot Britain? With what phase of the struggle were 
his 2,ctmties concerned ? 

Gildas, who wrote about 500 A. D. (about two centuries before 
the oldest portions of N'ennius), does not mention Arthur, but he 
deals with the coming of the Saxons, which he dates some time 
after 446. This dating agrees with the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which, following Bede, dates the first Saxon mvasion in 449. 
Thurneysen and Ferdinand Lot, however, have questioned this 
testimony because certain Gallic chronicles report that the provmces 
of Britain became subject to the Saxons by4he year 441-442, and 
both the JEListoria Britionum and the Annales Cambriae aver that 
the Saxons first came in 428. In the first section of his treatise 
Brodeur proves, I thmb, that Gildas was right: the Saxon inva- 
sion, apart from sporadic raids, did not take place until 447.^ 

Section II deals with Nennius^ relation to Liber 8anct% 
Germam^^ (not the fifth-century Vita by Constantins) and the 
consequent distortions Nennius made in the material that came 
to him from Gildas. The most interesting point made here is the 
observation that since Vortigern^s name is British [the superbus 
tyrannus of Gildas], and his immediate realm seems to have been 
Wales, his opposition to Ambrosius [the character in Gildas whom 
Arthur replaces] is to be explained on the ground of the historical 
conflict in interest between the prevailingly Celtic north and west 
of Britain and the Eomanized east and south.” That conflict 
eimpted into civil war, and it is clear that Gildas (and later Nen- 
nius) is on the Eoman side. In the victories over the Saxons 
(actually, the Jutes) Nennius names a battle at Episford, where 
he says fiorsa was slain; the victor is Guorthemir, a fictitious per- 
son who, according to Brodeur, was substituted by Nennius for 
Ambrosius. Brodeur’s theory is that Episford may be identified 
with Mgelsihrep, where the Anglo-Saa^on Chronicle places the 
death of Horsa in 455. That is an ingenious suggestion, but it 
amounts to little more. It is true, if we subtract the 44 years 
mentioned by Gildas from the date of the Battle of Badon (about 
500), we arrive at the date 456 ” for the activities of Ambrosius; 
nevertheless, there remains the problem of names, and these differ 
materially from one another. 

This brings us to the Arthuricma proper — ^in section III' — the 
central theme of the treatise. Here, I may say frankly, my own 
views are at considerable variance with those of Brodeur, liack, of 
space prevents my discussing them fully here; moreover, my own 
theory has now been set forth in an arfecle appearing In Modem 

note 12 a refereuee might have been to Iiot, et 

VMUtoria BHtiomm, p. 2, where Xiot admits the imtrustworthy ehar«^ter 
of the Chartres MS. 

' ‘ & 
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Philology.^ However, it is essential to point ont that Brodcur 
enunciates the theory that “ Arthur wps the greai. national cham- 
pion against the Jutes,” — belief, he argues, which can scarcely be 
later than the seventh century. Arthur’s liatlles must, tliercfori^, he 
placed in the South. “Not only does British tradition make him 
the hero ol Badon ; the Arlhuriam ll-xes his uctivdies against tho 
Jutes, . . . and the Anmlen Oamhrine dates his doai.h ai, a time 
when there was no serious warfare witii tho Saxons north of tho 
upper Thames Valley.” How this unknown liero happened to bear 
the name of “Arthur” he nowhere adequately explains. As tor 
the sentence {Tunc Arthur pugmbal etc.) witli which Nennius 
introduces his name, Brodeur holds that it is pre-Nennian, 
“lifted,” he says, “from a Bntish-Latin poem in hexameters — 
perhaps a verse chronicle.” But, and here is the crux, “ the enumer- 
ation of battles which immediately follows this sontenee . . . could 
not have been drawn from any work embodying genuine tradition.” 

Had Brodeur read the works of Malone, j^ot, and Thurneysen on 
this question with tho care that he devotes to his oi.iior material, 
he would, I think, have expressed himself differniiily. See Lot 
(Nennius, pp. 78, 113, and 130), where it is shown that not only 
was Arthur, in the words of Earal, “ quelquo chef brotoii du Nord,” 
but there are cogent reasons for thinking that the majority of the 
battles listed indicates the territory of his activities ; so that it is hy 
no means precluded that the battles embody “genuine tradition.” 
Lot summarizes what I believe to he tho eorrect attitude in tho 
words: 


Qu’importe aprlis tout qua las chapitros oft I’on park* iVArtlmr Hoient do 
Nennius ridigeant an 828, ou d’un pr^df-coHnour au siftcle prf-oMeut? Co 
ddtail est secondaira. Co qui domenre o’ost quo la Wgontlo artlnirioano 
existait. Arthur ^Init dfjJi uu IiMih imtiomil, siiHm im roi ou noim <>n 
avertit [«ed ipse dm erat 5eBon««.]. Sos exploits guorriers iHiiiout 
localises alors dans la Nord da la Breta^c. 

As for the twelfth battle, that of Mount Badon, whiidi Brodeur, 
relying on the relatively late Anmiles Oamlmm, eonsiders so 
important, Lot has this quite simple explanation (p. 70) ; 

Co nom est emprunW ft Gildas (o, 28), Icquel nous avertit qu'il derit 44 
ans fsee Wow, note 6] aprfts cette bataille qui fut un grand aueefts pour loa 
Bretons. Mais 11 ne parle pas d’Arthur at no fournlt pas la plus Idgfcro 
precision sur ce Hont-Badon. 


It would follow, then, that Nennius (or the Pseudo-Nennius) 
introduced the exploiia of Arthur, a northern hero, into the Gildas- 
Bede account of the struggle of the romamzed British of the South 
against the Saxons or Jutes. This was done by lumping the eleven 


39 (1941), 7-14. On p, 14, note 1, 1 incorrectly stated Ciat Brofewter 
Jadcson identified Ctotraetk with Oarridens as a matter of faet he agreea, 
wifili some reservations, that it is OatteHch. 
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original battles ® of Arthur with the Battle of Badon, with which 
he originally had nothing to do. Thus a northern hero — ^whose real 
enemies were not the Saxons but the Piets and Scots — comes to 
replace in the text of Nennius the Ambrosius Aurelianus of Gildas. 

It IS obvious, I think that both Arthur and Ambrosius are 
Eoman names. Arthur is the Eomaii family name Artorius, the 
dux legionurrij paralleling Nennius^ dux hellorum, in the well- 
known OIL account of him discussed by Malone in MP., 22 
(1924-5), 367-74.^ Thurneysen (ZCPh., 20 [1933], 136) accepts 
Malone’s identification, though with the introduction of a singular 
vagary of his own. 'V^at seems to me, however, so significant in 
Malone’s discovery is the fact that L. Artorius Castus — ^the dux in 
question — ^was the commander of the important Eoman Sixth Le- 
gion while it was stationed in Britam and took an illustrious part 
m ‘the construction of both the Hadrian and the Antonine Walls ® 
in the North, the region in which Anscombe and others have local- 
ized several of the Arthurian battles found in Nennius. 

Hence it would follow that in Nennius’ shift of Arthur from the 
North to the South, from a Eoman fighting the Piets and Scots to 
a Brito-Eoman fighting the Saxons, we have an epic parallel to 
Eoland; this hero, properly a Prank, defeated by the Basques, 
underwent a shift to Eoland, the national hero of the Prench, 
defeated by the Saracens. 

In section IV Brodeur shows clearly the confusions and contra- 
dictions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. He agrees with Chadwick 
and Myres, rightly I think, that the account of Cerdic’s wars is 
a West Saxon attempt to filch credit for Jutish exploits.” Gildas 
is trustworthy ^^Badon [Mount] must have been a victory over 
the Jutes.” In his last section (V) Brodeur takes seriously what 
the Annahfi Cambriae say about Arthur and Medraud at Cam- 
lann.® I am still inclined to regard this event as fiction, the source 
of which I do not know. Nor can I accept the statement that 

® See Lot, p. 68, for his view of Anscombe’s and FaraVs identifications. 
In the main, I agree with Lot; but I have not space to discuss his views 
here. 

* See Brodeur, p. 279, where Artorius is relegated to a footnote 

® On this, see Sir George MacDonald, The Eoman Wall %n Scotland, 2nd 
edition, Oxford, 1934, esp. p 409. 

®A11 that we actually know about Camlann, is that the name contains 
the rather frequent Celtic element cam- (from Jea/mbo 'crooked’); see 
Eilert Ekwell, English Eiver Names, pp 64-68. The most recent attempt 
to locate Camlanu in the North is by 0. G S. Crawford, Antiquity X935, 
pp. 289-90. While I agree with Brodeur (p. 283) that Crawford’s 
'philology’ is not faultless, the latter includes in his article a useful 
suggestion by Kenneth Jackson that Nennius’ may be Lindensia^ 

modern Lindsey (although Lindisfarne also comes to mindK "HiiB strikes 
me as sound, certainly on the phonological side; on Lindensia as a district, 
see Collingwood and Myres, .Eoman, Britain and the English 
Oxford, 1936, pp* 412-16, and pp. 460-61, on the Question of Badon. ; 
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Arthur^s and Medraud’s death Camlann f mentioned by the 
Annales’] suggests that Modrcd^s opposition to Arthur may derive 
from genuine tradition rather than froih the nnagmalion ol <jeoC“ 
frey of Monmouth,^’ That 3S the typo of positivism in scholarship 
which I think we should avoidJ 

This interesting and well-written little treatise coiHdmh^s with 
three appendices; one on the ^‘JDatos for the doming of the Hax- 
ons/^ another on that of the Siege of Mount }iadon,'' and a i.hird 
(actually Appendix II) seeking to justify the theory that the 
passage {Tunc Arthur pugnahai contr^illos in illis* diebus) caji bo 
scanned as hexameters. It would serve Brodeur’s theory as W(‘ll as 
mine, if this hypothesis could be upheld! But that is doubtful. 

Wm. a. Nmn 

Vnimrsity of Chicago 


Letters of William Shenstone. Edited with iui Tutroduction by 
Dunoait Mallam. Minneapolis: The University oC Minne- 
sota Press, [1039], Pp. xxxvi + 475. $7.60. 

The Letters of William Bhemtone. Arranged and Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Index by Maiuouik Wimjamh. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1939. Pp. xxviii + 700. StiB. 6d. 

When Hans Hecht published, in 1909, a series of letters ex- 
changed by Shenstone and Thomas Percy, the small volume was 
cordially welcomed by Modern Language Notes in a review of 
nearly 4,000 words (xxvii (19JS), 19-3.6). The reviewer — W. 11. 
Hnlme — ^thought that Shenstono was at long last revealed as “a 
gifted letter-writer,” possessed of a “ charming epistolary stylo almost 
egual to Cowper’s.” He went on at length to show how the. newly 
discovered letters refuted charges against Shenstone made by some 
of his contemporaries, and how they exhibited the poet a's " a man 
of broad and profound learning, of deep human sympathy anti 
interests,” and " of exquisite taste in i.ho best things of literature 
and aft.” Many_ changes have occurred since this notice appearetl. 
Eor one thing, in these sterner days reviewers for MhN can no 
longer indulge in the luxury of exp'atiation which Hulme enjoyed. 
But not evei^ing has changed. Interest in Shenstone has tion- 
tinued, and_ increased. Hulme’s estimate cannot now be accepted 
without serious qualification; yet Shenstone remains entertaining 
and significant, and it will not be disputed that them was need 
for a complete collection of his extant letters. 

No need existed, however, for two attempts at such a collection ; 

^ On the Arthur of certain British saints, See Tatlock, Spmthm 14 
( 1939 ) , 346. 
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and it is a matter for something more than regret that the two 
editions listed above appeared simultaneously, m January, 1939. 
Miss Williams was first on the job, and everybody, inclndmg Mr. 
Mallam, has known for some years what she was doing. She 
anTionnced that she was at work on her edition in Jnly, 1933 
(RJES, IX, 291). In 1935, in the Preface to her William Shenstone, 
A Chapter in Eighteenth Century Taste, she repeated her announce- 
ment. Pnrthermore, in the M, H. B. A. bulletin. Work in Progress, 
1988, she was listed as still engaged in this undertaking. Nobody 
knew that Mr. Mallam, at the University of Minnesota, had entered 
into competition with Miss Williams. His own explanation of his 
enterprising endeavour in gum-shoes deserves not^ only quotation, 
but a more prominent position than he gives it in a footnote to 
his prefatorial ^^Editor^s Note,” dated November, 1938”: ^^We 
learn,” he says, as we go to press, of a forthcoming edition of 
the letters of Shenstone by Miss Marjorie Williams, a book of which 
we had long since reluctantly despaired and which we now welcome 
with renewed interest.” Mr. Mallam^s interest can easily be im- 
agined; but the facts in this case speak for themselves and need 
no ironical or other emphasis. Miss Williams was not, considering 
the magnitude and difficulty of the task, unreasonably long in 
completing her edition. Obviously, moreover, Mr. Mallam did not 
take the trouble to get into communication with her. Obviously^ 
too, his own work, however hasty, must have required a not incon- 
siderable time. His reluctant despair, therefore, must have been a 
quite alarming mushroom growth.^ 

Mr. Mallam seeks to disarm criticism of another kind by modestly 
stating that his edition cannot make any pretence of even ap- 
proaching the definitive though he goes on at once to say, not 
only that he has printed everything he could find, but that " it is 
hard to believe ” other letters, if they turn up, can be of suffi- 
cient number or importance to change our estimate or greatly 
increase our understanding of the man who wrote them.” This 
seems to mean that his edition is, after all, as close an approach to 

the definitive ” as is humanly possible when letters are in ques- 
tion. But, no matter what Mr. Mallam means or says, he has in 
effect demanded comparison with Miss Williams, cannot escape it, 
and cannot object to it. And comparison, as we shall see, leads to 
no uncertain conclusion. 

Miss Williams has 313 letters, and, in addition, prints Shen- 
stone’s Billets,” which she and Professor Irving L. Churchill 
(who first published them in not quite complete form, PMLA, xix, 
1937, 114-121) rightly regard as ^^an integral part of the Percy- 
Sheflstone correspondence.” Mr. Mallam does not print the Bil- 
lets” and has only 284 letters. Miss Williams has 125 letters not 
previously printed in any form, as against Mr. Mallam^s 96. But 
these figures do nqt tell everything about the search of the two 
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editors, because Mr. Mallain lias seven letters not in Miss Willinms’s 
volume, and she has, consequently, 26 not m Jus. 

None oJ! the manuscripts useil by either ediior has been I'asily 
accessible to this reviewer, but inaiiy of Hlii'iisloiie’s letlers exist 
today only in versions jirinted by Doilsley in the volume oT /a'//','r,s' 
to rarliculn)' Fiieiids v/hwh be published in 176!) ns Vol. iii of llie 
first collected edition of Shonstone’s Worlin. h (‘ornparison of sev- 
eral of the letters with their .sources in Dodsley shows that, neillier 
editor is impeccable in transcription, Iml sliows also find, Mr. 
Mailam departs from Dodsley’s te-vt far more often, and nion* 
seriously, than Miss Williams. For the letters compared (Ibalsley’s 
I, sx, XLi, and o). Miss Williams shows IC ilejiartures, and Mr. 
Mailam 45. Most of these departures, in both books, are insij,uutl- 
cant, consisting of omitted periods, commas, hyphens, or dashes; 
but Mr. Mailam fails seriously in transcription fairly often, 
whereas Miss Williams does not similarly fail once, h’or eviiniple, 
in Dodsley’s Letter xx Sheustone writes, “ 1 am not yet satisfied 
about mottoes,” and Mr. Mailam omits “yet.” Later in the same 
letter Sheustone writes, “One caution I gave Mr. W — — which 

Mr. Mailam prints “One caution I gave to Mr. (J adding in 

a footnote that “Mr. 0 ” is “ prohahly Graves.” Again, in 

Dodsley’s Letter o, Sheustone writes tliat a picture which ,\lcock 
was painting (the portrait of him now in the National Portrait 
Gallery) is “two feet, three inches and three-quarters” in wiiltli, 
which Mr. Mailam transforms into “ three feet two inches and 
three quarters.” When ho is printing from iiuiiui.script sources, it 
should be added, Mr. Mailam occasionally leaves blanks indicating, 
he says, that the manuscript is defective; Imt Miss Williams fills in 
most of these blanks without remark. This dilRu'enne arise, s, no 
doubt, from the difficulty of working c,wlnsivcly from rolographs; 
but neither that difficulty, nor any other easy' to imagine c.xeejit 
simple negligence, will explain Mr, Mai lam’s omission of a large 
part of his Letter 68, and of parts of his Letter 8S). it should also 
be mentioned here that he omits a long posiscript to his Ijidfcr 184. 
In this case, however, the reason is that the postscripi at some tinu* 
got separated from the letter and finally landed in the Library of 
the University of Teicas, where Miss Williams found it and 'Mr, 
Mailam did not. 

The two editors differ in a number of cases in their efforts to date 
the letters, and also, less often, in their identifications of persons 
addressed. Sometimes one guess is as good sn another; but in 
most instances Miss Williams appears to be right. Yet to this 
there is one important exception ; Miss Williams’s Letter 2f)8 dearly 
should precede her Letter 290, and Mr. Mailam has ilmsc Mtera 
(269 and 270 in his edition) in the right order. 

Professor Cecil A, Moore, eontrihutos a graceful Preface to Mr. 
Mallam’s volume, towards the close of which he commends the notes : 
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Of the annotations it need be said only that they are an indis- 
pensable help even to readers familiar with the period and could 
have been provided only by a competent and conscientious scholar/^ 
Doubtless he would now like to obliterate these words; for Miss 
Williamses notes are immeasurably superior to Mr. Mallames, and 
show him up for the tiro he is. Mr, Mallam^ for example, does not 
attempt to identify a single Latin quotation, whereas Miss Wil- 
liams tracks down every one. The dijfference between the two may 
be further illustrated by their notes to a passage in the last para- 
graph of Miss Williamses Letter 109 (Mr. Mallames 112). Shen- 
stone IS thanking Lady Luxborough for her civility to a Mr. 
Pearsall, his relation, and goes on to allude to a book being written 
by him. Mr. Mallames note reads • I have not with any certainty 
been able to trace either Mr. Pearsall or his book.” Miss Williamses 
note reads : 

Ricliard Pearsall (1698-1762), religious writer in the manner of Kev. 
James Hervey. Some of his poems appeared in The Gentleman^s Magazine, 
1736. The book to which W. S. lefers is probably Contemplations on the 
Ocean, Harvest, Sickness and the last Judgment, in a series of letters to a 
friend, 1753 The family of Pearsall of Hawn finds mention in Nash’s 
History of Worcestershire, 

Miss Williams may or may not be right about the book; and it 
should be said that she fails to explain or to identify some allu- 
sions. But in general she brings adequate learning and mastery 
of the relevant facts mto effective play, and acquits herself well in 
her use of her material. She keeps her notes from running into too 
much space, but does present the letters in their setting; and in 
particular she makes it easily possible to map out Shenstone^s 
reading. Mr. Mallam, one must add, like too many graduate stu- 
dents of the present generation, shows himself unable to handle 
evidence properly when he does have it. For example, in a long 
note on p. 47 he wrestles with the question of Shenstone’s visits 
to London in the early 1740’s, shows everybody who has preceded 
him to have been more or less wrong, and then jumps to an unwar- 
ranted conclusion. It has been thought that Shenstone visited 
London early, or fairly early, m 1741, 1742, 1743, and 1744, Mr. 
Mallam triumphantly points out that, as regards 1743, we have only 
Shenstone^s declaration of intention to set out for London ^ some 
time next week,^” and no direct first-hand information that he 
actually did go. We do not have, either, any information showing 
or suggesting that he failed to go ; but Mr. Mallam^s conclusion is 
that he was not there at all in 1743. (Other examples of the 
unwarranted conclusion are to be found in note 1, p. 269, and in 
note 3, p. 461,) 

This comparison could be extended further, but enough has been 
said to show how it must end, Mr. Mallam^s edition is definitely^ 
inferior in every respect to Miss Williamses. Feather edition is 
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complete, and both exhibit faults of execution, but Miss Williams 
is head and shoulders above the gentleman from Minnesota at every 
point. The one reason for the existence of Mr. Mallam’s book is 
the seven letters he includes which eluded Miss Williams's scarph. 
These come pretty high at a trifle over $1.07 apiece, and none of 
them is essential for any ordinary purpose of any reader or student. 

It IS possible to add only a word concerning the large number 
of letters now first prmted by the rival editors, or now first gathered 
together and made easily accessible. The most important of those 
faU into two series, the letters addressed to Lady Luxborougli, and 
the notes addressed to John Scott Hylton. The former are cer- 
tainly useful, mdeed valuable, but they can add nothing to Shen- 
stone’s reputation as a letter-writer. They become tiresome before 
one is through with them, just as their writer became tired of 
Lady Luxborough. The notes to Hylton, however, one would not 
have missed for anything. And the letters as a whole form a 
treasurable addition to eighteenth-century literature. They do not 
place Shenstone alongside Cowper, or Walpole, or even Gray. Ho 
remains somewhere behind the front ranks of the English letter- 
writers. But he had more substance and his life had more mean- 
ing than has often been thought; and his letters, now that they 
are gathered together, permit us to see at first-lumd, minutely, 
justly, and entertainingly, one of the more attractive fruits of 
modern culture — ^the eighteenth-century man of taste in his daily 
activities. 

Robert Shares 

XInivers%tp of Oinemnaii 


John SheUon, Laureate. By Wilihau Nelsotst. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. vi -f- 366. $3.00. 

Although the publishers advertise William Nelson’s John Shel- 
ton, Laureate as iiie “ first full length biography in English of a 
poet who has gained increasing attention in recent years,” the 
author in his Introduction describes his book as “ an uncomfortable 
compronuse between a collection of scattered papers concerning 
John Skelton and an orderly *Iafe and Works.’” Through his 
long stttd:y of the works and his patient and painstaking search in 
the libraries and archives of America and England, Mr. Nelson 
discovered so many fascinating problems, or Sksltonio cruxes, that 
he wisely decided to place , his emphasis on these rather than on 
phases that are better understood. So, although he traces Skelton’s 
career from his earliest poetic efforts and even includes a chapter 
on "Reputation and Influence,” he is most interested in placing 
^kelton in the Humanist tradition and relating him to the other 
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figures of Henry VII^s court and in solving some of the problems 
connected with the less studied poems. He divides his work into 
eleven chapters : The Scholars of Henry VII/^ John Skelton, 
Humanist/^ Tutor to the Prince/^ The Origin of the Skeltomc 
Ehyme/^ Skelton at Diss/^ ‘^^The Court of Henry Ylll/^ 
^‘^The Grammarians^ War/^ Speaks Parrot/^ The Quarrel with 
Wolsey/^ Reputation and Influence.^^ He includes six appendices, 
a bibliography, and an index. 

Nelson is of the opinion that his most significant contribution is 
his interpretation of Speak, Parrot and the relationship of it to 
Skelton^s quarrel with Wolsey. This interpretation is based upon 
the author^s solution of Skelton^s peculiar calendar. He is able to 
show that the dates which are scattered through the second part 
of Speak, Parrot, and are given as 33* and " 34,^^ are related 
to the 21 which is to be found on one of Skelton^s signatures. 
By dating this signature as of 1509 and relatmg the date to the 
33 and 34,^^ Mr. Nelson is able to show rather conclusively 
that the second section of Speak, Parrot should be dated in the 
fall of 1521. These dates and certain hmts in the poem mdicate 
that Skelton is here making a reference to Cardinal Wolsey^g trip 
to the continent in 1621, and that the poet in the second part of 
Speak, Parrot is referring to the failure of Wolsey^s mission and 
twitting him on some of his mistakes, I agree with Mr. Nelson 
that this chapter is a very important contribution. It is significant 
for its conclusions, but it is also a very valuable lesson in method, 
for it shows the result of a careful reading of an obscure poem 
with the light that can be thrown on it from a thorough knowledge 
of other works of the period, and the result of a careful, first-hand 
study of all manuscripts and printed works. Another interesting 
contribution is Mr. Nelson^s theory of the origin of the Skeltonic 
rhyme. After discussing and rejecting previous theories, he comes 
to the conclusion that Skelton^s bastard rhyme represents an 
exaggerated development of the classical prose figure, ^like end- 
ing/ I found the reasoning in this chapter very convincing. 
Students of the early Tudor period will be particularly interested 
in the first chapters and the discussion of the re-habilitation of 
Latin because of the necessity of the rulers to have men in their 
employ who could write and speak in Latin. Oratory and rhetoric 
were, therefore, of prime importance to courtiers and diplomats. 
Skelton was one of those early grammarians who achieved fame 
and some fortune in the courts of Henry the Vllth and Henry the 
Vlllth, 

Nelson has written with enthusiasm for his poet and his material, 
but he has avoided the temptation to allow his enthusiasm to cause 
him to do the usual appreciative work. Such a work appeared just 
before Nelson-s book in the John Skelton^ Account of Mis Mfe ‘ 
and Writmgs by L. J. Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd^s work is a chronolo^cal 
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resume of Skelton^s life, and an analysis of lus wnijjjgs. llis ml i» 
cisni IS almost entirely of the appreciative type, although Ik' (hxsmrt 
approve of all of Skelton^s woik. Nelson^s work is a jiationi, 
tive study of all the evidonco which conberns eorlaJn probloins in 
connection with Skelton. Although Nelson shows a groat likuvg 
for and a full approouition of SkolioTl^s po(d,ry, ho is unwilling 
simply to give opinions and ^udginiaits without ovi(loiU‘(\ 'riie 
book is sound, scholarly, and a very riwidablo work. 

Ray IluKKNua 

The Umversity of Washington 


Lessings Stellung in der Entfalirng des Individvalismus, von 
Peibdeich Joseph Schmitz. University of Calif ornui Publi- 
cations in Modern Philology, Vol. 23. Uiiiversjly of California 
Press, Berkeley, California 1941. 152 pp. 

The author begins with an analysis of European liulividualism, 
which, in his opinion, grew out of the movements of Ueniiissunee* 
and Humanism, and attained its ideological peak in Central Europe 
during the eighteenth century. Although iiulividimliMii is not 
clearly defined by the author, we may assume that ho hud two con- 
cepts of individualism m mind: on the one liand, an irrational 
approach to the theoretical problom.s of philosophy, and, on the 
other hand, a subjective attitude towards practical, moral and 
religious life. In this sense, the idea of imlividualiam developed 
by Schmitz is to a certain extent related to the idea of qualitative 
individualism. 

However, the author was not primarily interested in a full 
analysis of European individualism, but rather in its intlueiice upon 
one of the leading personalities of cultural life in Central Euroiie 
at the tune when the first climax of individualism was reaclicd. 
This was Lessing, who (we follow the text of Schmitz) for the first 
time viewed moral, religious and literary questions from a par- 
ticularly individualistic standpoint Never before, not even by 
Klopstock, had such an individualistic standpoint been maintained, 
although there were many attempts by German writers to tight the 
anti-individualistic Sdiolastieism. 

This is the gist of Schmitz’s work. If it is true, we should expect 
a surprisingly new portrait of Lessing. For the present, however, 
Schmitz only wanted to prepare the material for such a picture. 
In this way, specifically strong irrational and subjective tendencies 
of letters, essays, , poems and dramas of the young Lessing, a new 
essence of the Litteratur-Briefe, Ldoikoon and Eamhurgische 
Bramiiurgie, new ideas within his Bmiiia Galoiti and Minna von 
Bamhelm are laid bare. Thus, Lessing certainly seems to have 
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advocated a philosophy ^^von der aus das Leben nicht mehr rein 
verstandesmassig nach einer seiehten Zweckmassigkeit benrteilt 
nnd abgenrteilt werden konntc, sondern in seiner tief eren Bedeutnng 
Tind semem tieferen Znsammenhang als solehes gewertet werden 
konlfte und mnJBte^^ (p. 58, 59). 

Such a view of Lessing^s character and work is opposed not only 
to the former studies on Lessing in which Lessing was taken for 
one of the most outstanding representatives of Enlightenment, but 
also to those studies and biographies of Lessing in which certain 
pietistic tendencies within Lessing^s philosophy were conceded, 
Schmitz insists on irrationalism as the fundamental basis of Less- 
ing^s character and work. 

One of the most striking facts of this study is that the author does 
not analyze Lessing^s chief work, Nathan the Wise, It is likewise 
not clear whv he does not discuss Lessing^s " Humanitatsideal " 
and the problem of how far such an HumanitatsideaP^ that 
obviously was m contrast to any individualistic outlook of life, could 
be combined with Lessing^s alleged individualism. Although 
Schmitz quotes Jacobi, who revealed Lessing^s Spinozism (p.54, 
55), he does not explain Lessing’s particular adherence to Spinoza’s 
philosophy in contrast to the different Spinozistic philosophies of 
Storm and Stress and Eomanticism. 

As a matter of fact, Lessing participated in certain individualistic 
tendencies of Pietism and Enlightenment. These tendencies chiefly 
served to substitute the missmg ties of social and religious life that 
had crumbled with the downfall of medieval culture. In this way is 
to be explained the interest not only of Lessing, but also of most of 
his contemporaries, in secret alliances, freemasonry, etc. But we 
will not call sudi tendencies mdmdualistic ”, generally speaking. 

The methodological standpoint of the author demands a special 
remark. He is of the opinion that within history the individual is 
not merely the product of the culture of his period, but also com- 
mands and controls this culture. Be that as it B3i,ay (and certainly 
it is very different from such a simple characterization), the author 
is very much mistaken if he has found the history of ideas respon- 
sible for anti-individualistic historiography (pp. 1, 22, 64, etc.). 
Just the history of ideas lifted the individual to a higher level of 
importance, giving to him the new function that is defined by the 
term Leistungsstruktur That is, however, not the heroic indi- 
vidual that the author is looking for. 

Since enthuteiasm as well as the spirit of aggression is the privilege 
of youth (and Schmitz seems to be a young scholar) his study is 
to be taken more as a test of talent than as a conclusive scientific 
result. We certainly may expect valuable work from this author as 
soon as he has calmed the rapid pace of Ms thoughts. Finally, he 
may be advised to watch his German style carefully, if he continues 
to write in German. 

'Gbobob Stkfaitskt 


cup College^ Mew 
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Five Studies in Literature. By B. H. Bbonson, J. E. Caldweli,, 
J. M. Cline, Gordon McKenzie, and J. F. Eoss. Jicrkelcy, 
CalKorma: University of California Press, 1940. Pp. 163. 
$1.50. 


These studies ‘‘ wore written to be published togellier,” accordnifi; 
to a prefatory statement; but the reviewer would find it so hanl 
to describe what they have in common that his best resource is to 
notice them one by one, m the same chronological ordei in wiiich 
they are here arranged. 

Prof. B. H. Bronson {Chaucer’s Art in Relation to his Audience) 
takes audience m its strict sense: listeners. What, he asks, was 
the effect upon Chaucer’s narrative art of the oral rendition of his 
stories, which he must, sometimes at least, have eontemplati'd ? 
His focus wavers somewhat, and he seems at times to be discussing 
Chaucer’s narrative technique in general. Yet he gathers a useful 
sheaf of observations that are strictly relevant. (He might profit- 
ably have cited the Orlando Furioso among instances of the oral 
custom he is concerned with.) 

Prof. J. P. Eoss {Hamlet as Dramatist) has as his tliemo “ Ham- 
let’s self-dramatization plus his dramaturgic temperament as a 
whole.” This is to say, what ITamlot does and is constitntt's in 
his_ own mind a r61e that he plays, and his delay in action (of 
which so many explanations have been made) is [larlly duo to his 
desire to make his action as dramatic as possible. Prof. Eoaa’s 
argument certainly adds something to our idea of the " melancholic ” 
prince. 


Prof. J._M. Cline {Ilydriolaphia) is eoiicerned wiih the para- 
doxical union in Sir Thomas Browne’s thought of radical Hkei)ii" 
cism and Christian faith. He has no trouble in sliowing that the 
paradox is a familiar one in the seventeenth century, and is clearly 
^ted md honestly faced in Browne’s familiar ’quotation from 
TerTOllian, credo ^uia impossibile est ; but he is perhaps loss (!on- 
vincing in trying to show that Urn, -burial is the expression of 
paradox in aesthetic terms, both its construction and its stylo being 
(he atCTes) framed in the form of a conflict of contraries. 

Prof. vjordOE Mo£! 6 nssi 6 R&cifSo^i dtid $01710 of ii$ 

fences) attempts to show that reason, in Swift’s use, is not unlike 
Desca^s ' rational intuition.’ It is, first, an immediate and direct 
apprehension of truth, not a logical process, and, , secondly, it is 
Msolutely right and certain. From reason, as so understood, and 
»om the supplementary concept ‘common sense,’ Mr. McKenzie 
derives some of S.wift’s notable characteristics: his distrust of 
Mienee, his love of, unity and orthodoxy in church and state, and 
ms mtoxerance^ for instence. ,This is a olosely-reasoaad arti 
{cMsid^mg the nature of its subject) a clearly-reasoned study. 

FmaUy, Prof. James E. CaldweU {**$eauiy is Truth , * 
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studies Keats^s famous dictum in the light of Hazlitt^s aesthetic 
theorizing. It is probably true that Hazlitt helped Keats toward 
the idea that truth and beauty are one and indivisible, and it is 
certainly worth while to know this, and we should understand better 
what Keats meant if only we could be sure that we knew what 
Hazlitt meant. Mr. Caldwell does something, probably as much 
as possible, with this problem, but still not quite enough. 

Moeeis W. Ckoll 

Princeton XJnwers%ty 
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Deutsche Volhslieder mit %hren Melodien, Herausgegeben vom 
Deutschen Volksliedarchiv. Berlin : Walter de Gruyter, 1939. Teil 
II, Zweite Halfte, pp. xi, 219-303. Teil iii, Brste Halfte, pp. 1-140. 
This monumental edition of German folksong is contmued by two 
new half -volumes which bring the number of ballads now edited up 
to 59. The detailed study of the themes and the music has become 
even more extensive than in the earlier volumes and some of the 
introductions of the songs are veritable treatises. The discussion of 
Eitter and Magd,^^ for example, occupies no less than 45 quarto 
pages. The aspects of the Deutsche Volhsheder which deserve 
especial commendation are the exhaustive study of the history of 
the songs and the novel methods in the analysis of the musical texts. 
American ballad scholars seem not to have discovered these intro- 
ductions. At least, I have not seen Meier^s study of Eitter and 
Magd^^ (in, 32-33) cited for its mention of ‘^^Lord Lovel” (Child, 
No. 75), ^^Eair Margaret and Sweet William (Child, No. 74), 
^^Lord Thomas and Fair Annet^^ (Child, No. 73), and ^‘^Lady 
Alice (Child, No. 85) and its elaborate classification of related 
themes in European balladry, and the same might be said of many 
another introductory note. The introductory notes are quite in the 
manner set by Francis James Child, but the available texts have 
multiplied amazingly and the problems are correspondingly involved 
and difficult. The number of Modern Greek parallels which are 
cited is surprising, and this is but one sort of erudition which these 
introductions exemplify. The treatment of the music is beyond my 
competence to judge, but it is sufficient to say that even a tyro 
perceives that new methods are employed and new results are 
achieved. The Deutsche ToXkslieder will stimulate the study of 
folksong as its great predecessors, Grundtvig^s Dmmarhs gmnlp 
folheviser and ChiH^s Mnglish md BcoUish Depulwt have 

done. 

AKCHER TAYLOR 

The of Oalifomia, Berkeley 
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The Letters of Dr. George Gheyne to the Countess of llunhtig- 
don. Edited, with an Introduction, by Oiiarush E. Mirin,Brr. 
San Marmo, Calilornia: Uunlinston Library, 1910. I'p. .'cxiv + 
64. $1.76, A well-edited batch of Icttcra from Dr. ( Jcorgi' (Ilicync', 
Samuel Richardson’s frieiul and physician, to the pious and sickly 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. Since they deal almost exclu- 
sively with her ladyship’s digestive tract and the doctor’s attempis 
to alleviate its ills by means of a rather faddish <liet, their scope 
is as specialized as the most scholarly heart could di’siic. The 
letters would be of some value to students of medical practice and 
professional manners in the eighteentli century, but one hardly sees 
why the editor refers to them as “ an mteresting aemiprofessioiial 
and social correspondence.” 

nOXIE N. PAIECIIim 

Bvmter College 


The Oxford Booh of Christian Verse. Chosen and edited by 
Lord David Ceoil. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. x.xxiV 
-]-660. $3.00. An anthology of English religious verse drawn 
from “writers whose poems ... are consistent with the doetrini'S 
of orthodox Christianity.” Blake is the only heretic, and T. H. 
Eliot the only American. Your reviewer will not indulge in the 
futility of asking why this poem was included or that poem omit- 
ted: in such matters there can be no absolute standard. Tiord Cecil 
knows English poetry better than most Christians, and he knows 
Christianity better than most students of literature. The result is 
a volume which reveals very impressively the jiower of the Chris! ian 
religion to stimulate poetic utterance. 

The twenty-two page Introduction offers some interesting critical 
observations on religious poetry but regrettably adds a misleadingly 
thin and hasty sketch of the history of the subjeert. The compiler 
says: “A representative antholo^g of English Christian Verse has 
also an additional non-lilerary interest. Christianity wears a dif- 
ferent face to diJTerent people in different periods. . A collei*- 
tion of English Christian Verse is both a history of Christianity in 
England and an exhibition of the varieties of the religious tempera- 
ment” Fortunately the text itself does not suggest that Lord 
Cecil has attempted the impossible task of combining critical and 
historical standards, for almost all of the poems seem to have boon 
chosen for their intrinsic merit The volume, while of course 
historically suggestive, is in no sense a tool of scholarship. It is 
snnply a book from which the scholar may derive a great deal of 
literary pleasure and spiritual refreshment. 


Simt&r College 


nOXlB K. FAIBOjriTO 
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A Booh of Danish Ballads^ selected and with an introduction by 
Axel Olriz; translated by E. M. Smith-Dahpier. Princeton 
University Press, 1939. Pp. x+337. $3.00. This attractive 

volume was printed and published by the Princeton University 
Press for the American-Scaiidmavian Foundation. It is based on 
Olrik^s two collections, Danshe Folheviser i TJdvalg (1899) and 
Danslce Folheviser i TJdvalg^ Anden Samhng (1909), which m turn 
were drawn from Danmarhs gamle Folheviser^ the monumental 
work begun by Svend Grundtvig, continued by Oink, and still 
incomplete after nearly 100 years of meticulous scholarly labor. 
Miss Smith-Dampier has given us English translations of 82 bal- 
lads, divided into the following groups : warrior ballads and ballads 
of magic (16); historical ballads (15); ballads of chivalry (18); 
ballads of satire (2) ; and miscellaneous ballads (31). The volume 
also includes an English translation of the introduction which Oink 
wrote for his ballad-book of 1899. The work is meant for the 
general reader rather than for the scholar. It is well done and 
should prove useful to those for whom it was intended. 

K. M. 


Bire^ Histoire d'lrlande. By Charles M. Garniee. Aubier, 
Editions Montaigne. Pans, 1939. Pp. 270. 25 fr. This short 
history falls into 24 chapters, half of which are devoted to the 19th 
and 20th centuries. These are followed by a two-page biblio- 
graphical note. The author has given us a clear and reasonably 
accurate sketch of Irish history. He ends with the following 
statement (dated April 1939) : 

A present un duel met aux prises les deux moiti4s du monde: le totali- 
tansme . . et Thumanisme d^mocratique . . . Les Irlandais d'Europe et 
leurs fr^res, repandus sur toute la terie, . . . sent pr^ts k collaborer k la 
lutte centre Tattaque possible, . , . 

The attack was soon to take place, but the Irish, contrary to the 
authors expectations, did not prove ready to collaborate in the 
fight against totalitarian aggression. 

K. M. 


Fifteenth Century Translation as an Influence on English Prose* 
By Samuel E. Workman. Princeton Studies in English, VoL 18* 
Princeton, 1940, Pp. viii + 210. $2.00. This doctoral disserta- 
tion is a superior piece of work. The author makes a close exami- 
nation, ^^in whole or in part,^^ of 38 translations made in the 
fi.fteenth century by 33 translators. He shows that ^^the 'fiLfteenth 
century writers produced more mature prose when translating than^ 
they did when independent/^ He infers that the' inflhence of 
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translations had much to do with the development of English prose 
toward maturity in the course of the century; this the more since 
most of the English prose works of the* time were translations. The 
inference seems justifiable. The dissertation is to be commended, 
not only because it is a sound treatment of an important subject, 
but also because it makes interesting reading. Unluckily there are 
a good many misprints. A few slips in matters of detail may be 
mentioned; on p. 3, ^^two hundred years before should read 
eight hundred years before , on p. 30, the passage from Caxton^s 
prologue to Cathon seems to have been misunderstood {as is 
pleonastic and by cause etc. is parallel to the preceding if-clause, 
with which it IS coordinated by and) ; on p, 35, a dash after erle 
would clear up the construction of the sentence quoted; on p. 43, 
the generalization about original English prose should be 
qualified by adding of the fifteenth century.” 

K. M. 


Ooethes Rede zum Shahespears Tag. Wiedergabe der Hand- 
schrift. Mit einem Geleitwort von Ernst Beutler. Weimar: 
Goethe-Gesellschaft, 1938. 8 pp. Ms. and 19 pp. text. Aside 

from the interest the facsimile of this beautiful and important 
manuscript may claim (which on its Odyssey came from Frank- 
furt to Dusseldorf, thence to Egypt, Berlin, Vienna, Bonn 
and finally returned to Frankfurt in 1905), the publication is wel- 
come on account of the accompanjdng terse and enlightening 
investigation, m which Beutler, with many an insight drawn from 
the archives of the Goethe-Museum, traces Goethe^s relation to 
Shakespeare and the inspiration he received from him. The analysis 
of the oration itself goes deeper than any I have hitherto seen. 


E. E. 


The Classical Ideal in German Literature. An Introductibn 
and an Anthology. By K. Hinton Thohas, M. A. Cambridge : 
Bowes and Bowes (1939). Pp. 136. 5/-. The plan of this 
book, to illustrate the concept of classicism by readings on 
eertam themes such as the Legacy of Greece, Laokoon, the 
Humanitarian Ideal, the Conception of the Poet etc. from Kant 
to Kleist is an excellent one and the selection is effective. But it 
would, in the opinion of the reviewer, have been still more successful 
if the long general introduction, surveying in 29 pages German 
literature from the 16th century to the end of the 18th, had been 
omitted and if the texts had been treated inductively. TOat benefit 
could a student derive from a digest wMch mentions such authors as 
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Paul Schede and Johann Eoling unless he abstracted it from his 
own reading? English textbooks apparently suffer from the same 
traditional disease as ours, tke unpedagogical striving for compre- 
henaaveness. Yet, it must be said that we have no anthology that 
IS as good as this one, which should be an incentive to our teachers 
to improve upon it. 

E. r. 


Baudelmre et la Belle aux cheveux dfor. Par Albebt Fbuil- 
LEBAT. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 99. An 
attractively written, prmted, and illustrated booklet devoted to 
Mane Daubrun (Brunaud), the actress who, between Jeanne Duval 
and Mme Sabatier, inspired several of Baudelaire^s poems. Accord- 
ing to M. P. these are: VIrreparable, Chant Sautomne, A me 
Madone, Poison j Ciel bromlle, Causerie, Ghat (the second). Beau 
Navire, Invitation au voyage. The last two had been supposed to 
be written under the influence of Jeanne. M. E. shows that B.^s 
fancy for Marie should not be dismissed as a momentary affair and 
that it had genuine importance in the history of his poetry. 


H, 0. n. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Montaigne and Demoobacy. Tlie article in your November issue by 
Jean David on Quelques Aspects d^mocratiqiies de la pbilosopbie de 
Montaigne” is disquieting indeed. Montaigne, in his nearly infinite wis- 
dom, was the fountain-head, both in England and Prance, of liberal 
tendencies. Prom these was developed a political form of government 
which we are still allowed to venerate under the name of democracy. But 
what must we think of a “ democracy ” sired by a Bossuet, defender of the 
divine right of kings, a Barr^s to whom the Germans owe part at least of 
their anti-Semitism, a P4guy in whom this present “confusion” has its 
roots, and a Bernard Pa:^, writing in 1940 on the “Liquidation du dix- 
huititoe si^cle ” ? The outraged shades of another great Gascon, Montes*- 
quieu, protest againet this strange hybrid (compagnon de Vltne et du 
canard de Bdrdnice?) which calls itself “illiberal democracy.” 

KomiiiAN L. ToBSirsr 

Oolumlia Xlm^ersity 
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La D^jmocratie de Montaigne Que doit-on conclure des citations 
rapportees par M. David {MLN,, LVI, 485-92) ? Qu'elles pi^sentent “quel- 
ques aspects d^mocratiques dans la plniosopliie de Montaigne,” ou, au con- 
traire, et bien plutot qu'elles revMent en Montaigne un sceptiqne fideiste, 
un relativists ’ Montaigne se range du c0t4 des homines qui sent guid4s 
dans la vie par les mceurs, les lois et la religion de leur pays, et se defient 
de la raison Mais, parce que Montaigne se trouve ainsi poite a shnteresser k 
Fart populaire et aux qualit4s qu’on rencontre dans le peuple, est-on fonde 
k conclure que c^est une manifestation de son esprit “ democratique ” ? 
M David rappioche Montaigne et Barres; mais est-ce par souci de la 
democratie ” que le depute boulangiste qu^etait Barr4s k T^poque de 
Berenice a parle avec tendresse d’une petite fille du peuple ? Et puis, peut- 
on parler de ^‘la philosophic” de Montaigne, quand il faut bien convenir 
que Montaigne n^a jamais exprime ses id4es en un systems lie? Sa pens4e 
4tait bien trop souple, diverse et fuyante pour qu’on la saisisse faciletnent 
‘*11 n’y a que les piofesseurs qui soient surs de le comprendre, parce que 
leur profession est de tout comprendre,” a dit d41icieusement A* France 
Mais M David s’lnteresse aux probUmes actuals; il veut se poser en 
d4fenseur de la “ democratic ” ou plutdt de “ Taristocratie dans la demo- 
cratie.” Il cherclie a trouver en Montaigne un alli4. C’est pour cela que, 
faisant appel a M Lucien Romier, il cioit pouvoir d4claier que “ Montaigne 
separe la notion de privilege de rid4e d^aristocratie ” L’exemple de M 
David ne montie-t-il pas lhmpossibilit4 qu’il y a 4 vouloir s^occuper des 
piobI4mes que soul4vent les questions de "d4mocratie” et de “ lib4ralisme,” 
quand on ne voit dans r4volution des 4v4nements qu’un conflit d’id4es? 
Devons-nous conclure, avec Albert Sorel, que “ la philosophic intellectualiste 
est vraiment d'une incomp4tence radieale pour Fexplication des grands 
mouvements historiques,” qu’on ne pent comprendre la position de Mon- 
taigne, de Voltaire, ou de Montesquieu qu’en tenant compte d’autres aspects 
de leur pens4e que les aspects purement intellectuels et litt4raires ? 
Rappelons la remarque d’Albert Mathiez: ‘*11 faut beaucoup de bonne 
volont4 et d^aveuglement pour trouver, comme Font 4crit beaucoup 
d'historiens de la litt4rature, que Montesquieu a certainement une pr4- 
dileetion pour FEtat d4mocratique C’est exactement le contiaire qui est 
la v4rit4.” Ce qui est vrai de Montesquieu Fest-il de hlontaigne? 


Ec^vard JJnwersit^ 


Marcel FuANgoN 
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TEIUSTYSON AND PEESIAN POETRY 

Of the major English poets of the nineteenth century who had an 
acquaintance with Persian poetry, only Tennyson knew how to 
read Persian. This was one of the fruits of his friendship with the 
only man who has been able to bring the poetry of Persia into the 
main stream of English literature, Edward Fitzgerald, Tennyson^s 
readings in Persian had an influence upon his poetic production 
which, though small, is deserving of notice. 

Yet even before he came into first-hand contact with the poets of 
Persia, he gave evidence of having acquired some knowledge of them 
m the translations of Sir William Jones and his fellow Orientalists, 
A glance at some of the titles of the Poems hy Two Brothers^ and 
particularly at some of the footnotes to Alfred^s contributions, will 
reveal his debt to these sources. His early acquaintance with Persia 
IS manifest in the poem of that name, in which Xenophon and Sir 
William are equally laid under contribution for epithets. From the 
former Tennyson gets the fauna and flora of the country; from the 
latter, such a phrase as blooming bower of Shiraz or of Ispahan.^^ ' 

This first phase of Tennyson^s Orientalism is illustrated in the 
1830 volume by Recollections of the Arabian Nights.^^ This poem 
is most certainly also a recollection of the translations of oriental, 
and notably Persian, poetry which had been providing the romantic 
poets with the materials for ^^The Curse of Eehama,^^ ^^Lallah 
Rookh," and perhaps even The Bride of Abydos.^^ Take, as an 
example, these lines from the last stanza but one ; 

^Fpr these otherwise not easily accessible poems I have used the Cam- 
bridge Bditiou of The Poetic md Dram^tio Works of Alfred hord Tennyson, 
ed. W. J. Bolfe, Bostou, 189$ Appendix The phrase Is quoted from 
p. 761, lines 6-7. All other references will, be to the six volume edition by 
Hallam^ Lord Tennyson, H. Y., 1908. 
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Then stole I up, and trancedly, 

Gazed on the Persian girl alone, 

Serene with argent-lidded eyes 

Amorous, and lashes like to rays 

Of darkness, and a brow of pearl ^ 

Tressed with redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl. 

Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone. 

Compare the above with the following, selected at random from a 
translation of one of the odes of the Persian lyric poet Hafiz, who 
was the most popular of the oriental poets in those years : 

Thy soft down and sweet mole of thy cheek, 

Eyes, and eye-brows, and stature my senses enchain, .... 

On my memory thy locks leave a grateful perfume, 

Far more fragrant than jasmin’s sweet scents. 

While I gaze, not one word can I speak.® 

Without maintaining that Tennyson had read precisely this 
translation, I submit that he was drawing npon Persian poetry 
when he wrote the lines in question. Such descriptions of facial 
beauty are a staple of Persian poetry and were particularly 
exploited by the early translators whom Tennyson read.® Arthur 
Hallam, in reviewing Eecollections of the Arabian Nights” in 
The Englkhmanfs Magazine, assured the public that so far as 
Orientalism was concerned, " Our author knows what he is about”; 
therefore let nobody expect a multifarious enumeration of Viziers, 
Barmecides, Pireworshippers and Cadis ; trees that sing, horses that 
fly, and Goules that eat nee pudding ! ” * That is, Tennyson was 
not relying upon the Arabian Nights entirely for his oriental 
touches; nor, for that matter, upon the exaggerated descriptions in 
the oriental tale of the eighteenth century — VatheJe, for instance. 
In short, Tennyson had read Sir William Jones. 

To this early fondness for Sir William^s oriental researches 
might also be teaced Tennyson^s use of the Persian legend of the 

® Joba Hindley, Perstm LyHee, or Boaftored Poome from the Dmm4- 
Safiss^ London, 1800, p. T4. 

® See Wallace 0. Brown, ** The Popularity of English Travel Books about 
the Near East, 1775-1825,” PQ, xv (1936), 70; "English Travel Books 
and Minor Poetry about the Near EasV’ tbid., xvi (1937), 249 ^ "Byron 
and English Interest in the Near EasV’ j8P, xxxiv (1937), 55; and " Prose 
Fiction and English Interest in the Near last,” PMLA, um (1938), 827. 

* August, 1831, pp. 616 f. 
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gul u bulbul, or the rose and the nightingale, though he could have 
come upon it in Byron. At any rate, the poet learned the Persian 
word for nightingale early, and used it in the poem on the Arabian 
Nights : 

The living airs of middle night 

Died round the bulbul as he sung. (69-70) 

Tennyson has followed the Persian legend in making the bird 
male, instead of female as she is in the Greek legend of Philomela. 
As W. J. Eolfe has pointed out, ^^it is only the male bird that 
sings therefore the Persian poets are more correct in their 
ornithology than the Greeks.® 

Later, however, Tennyson vacillates between the two views of 
Philomela mourning for Itylus and the bulbul complaining of his 
unrequited love for the rose. In ^^The Gardener^s Daughter he 
has: 

and the nightingale 

Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day. 

(94-5) 

On the other hand, in The Palace of Art he writes : 

No nightingale delighted to prolong 

Her low preamble all alone, (173-4) 

and in The Princess : 

And all about us pealed the nightingale 

Rapt in her song. (217-18) 

But later in " The Princess he returns to the Persian legend: 

Not for thee . . . 

O Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 

Shall burst her veil. (103-4) 

This is the only instance where Tennyson seems to be conscious 
of the significance of his substitution of a Persian for a Greek 
(or an English) nightingale. In the manner of the Persian poets 
he has personified the rose as a female beloved who hides her true 
feelings behind the pardah-i4smal, or veil of modesty. The famous 
eighth ode of Hafiz, for example, applies this phrase to the wife 
of Potiphar in the favorite tale of Joseph and Zuleikha: 

I very well know from the daily increasing beauty which Joseph had, 
That a resistless love tore away from Zuleikha the veil of her chastity.* 

» Oamh. M., p. 814, note to Hue 218. 

•Hindley, op. oit, p. 84. , 
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But we have already gone by the year 1846, when apparently 
Tennyson began to read Persian poetry in the original. Edward 
B. Cowell, a friend of Pitzgerald^s who throughout the forties and 
for some time thereafter was the chief English authority on Persian 
literature, in that year introduced Tennyson to the Persian lan- 
guage. There is not much more than CowelFs word for this (the 
Memoir, for instance, does not mention it) but the internal evi- 
dence from the poetry, as we shall see, supports the contention. 
Cowell testifies that Tennyson took to Hafiz, whose odes he had 
been translatmg for the poet interlmearly. Later, he detected 
Tennyson^s use of the form of the Persian ghazal or ode in The 
Princess more particularly in one of the songs which were added 
in 1850J 

Apparently, Tennyson made but little progress with his Persian 
at this time, for eight years later (m 1854) he was hard at it 
again. For a fortnight, Fitzgerald tells us, he studied Persian with 
the poet at Farringford.® A letter of Tennyson^s to Forster at the 
time bears this out, as does Mrs. Tennyson^s diary notation that 
her husband suffered from eye-trouble as a result of poring over 
the diflScult script of a Persian grammar and the odes of Hafiz.® 
A little later the same year Fitzgerald wrote to Tennyson that he 
was busy looking out for a Persian dictionary and a translation of 
the Ghilistan for him, though he suspected Tennyson would not care 
for the latter.^® Aided by Sir Wilham Jones^ Grammar, Tennyson 

George Cowell, The Lvfe md Letters of Edward Bytes Cowell, London, 
1904, p. 373; Edward B, Cowell, "Janai, tbe Persian Poet,” Eraser^ s 
Magmine, niv (Nov 1856), 603. 

®HallaiQ, Lord Tennyson, ed, Tennyson and Eis Friends, London, 1911, 

p. 106. 

^Alfred, Lord Tennyson, A Memotr hy His Bon, Kew York, 1898, i, 
373-4 

Tennyson and His Friends, p. 107. This would seem to indicate that 
prior to 1854 Tennyson had not made the acquaintance of Saadi’s famous 
hook. Hence the parallel pointed out by Bradley (who in turn owes it to 
the Bishop of Derry) between the fifth stanza of poem xo in In Memoriam 
and a passage in the CuUstan of Saadi, may be entirely fortuitous. On the 
other hand it is possible that Tennyson came upon the particular apologue 
without having read the CuUstan in toto. The reference in The Princess ” 
to the Rose of Gulistan ” may similarly be taken to show familiarity with 
the Persian word for rose-garden, not necessarily with Saadi’s book as W. X 
Rolfe seems to believe it does (Cambridge Edition, Notes,” p. 818). At all 
events, if Tennyson did read the CuUstm, he does not particularly show its 
influence. 
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managed to get on pretty well with the odes of Hafiz. He appar- 
ently confided to Cowell the opinion that Hafiz was the most Per- 
sian of the Persian poets, a remark which Eitzgerald took to mean 
th2,t he was the best musician of words/^ Something of this 
music and a little of the figurative language of Hafiz I believe is 
found in Tennyson^s poetry of this and a later period. It will be 
my purpose now to trace this influence in a number of specific 
places. 

A. The use of the ghaml form 

Though the ghazdls or odes of Hafiz had been popularized suf- 
ficiently m the earlier years of English Orientalism by Sir William 
Jones and others, only rarely had attempts been made to retain the 
original form.^^ Certainly the translations which Cowell himself 
had been making for the magazines were not gJiazals in form.^® 
But that form, in the originals, was distinctive enough to catch the 
ear of a subtle poet like Tennyson when he read the Persian. 

The ghazal may use a variety of meters but the rhyme scheme 
is always aa ba ca etc., for a number of couplets usually not less 
than five nor more than thirteen, into the last of which the poet 
generally weaves his own name. Frequently, though not always, a 
refrain is added to each rhyming line, which gives the effect in 
English of identical rhymes. A few lines from an ode of Hafiz 
rendered isometrically by Walter Leaf will clarify this : 

Lo now, my heart to peace, as the years roll, attaineth not. 

Turned all to blood for anguish, to health's goal attaineth not. 

Bog-like in dust I lay me, the dust near thy dwelling place; 

Flows forth my tear, and yet to a crust's dole attaineth not. 

Woe's me, my soul for sake of my friend's heart aweary is ; 

What cheer for cheerless wight that the death-roW attaineth not. . . 

Hafiz, be strong to bear ; for in love's path what man so e'er 

Bares not to yield his life, to the Soul's Boul attaineth not.^* 

For convenience I have italicized the rhyme-words. Attaineth 
not^^ is of course not a rhyme but a refrain. The middle section 

^^The Ztetters and Literarg Remains of Edward Fitzgerald, Bondon, 
1902-$, n, p. 61. 

^®See the prose paraphrases of John Hindley, op, oit 

^®For a full bibliography of Cowell's translations, see the appendix 
to his Life and IMters, 

VerHom from JSTajdgr, IDondon, 189$, pp, dO-’T. 
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of the famous song in The Princess which begins Now sleeps the 
crimson petaV^ shows a similar form : 

Now droops the milk-white peacock like a ghost, 

And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 

Now lies the earth all Danad to the stars, 

And all thy heart lies open unto me. 

Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 

A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me. (165-170) 

The music of these lines, I believe, is quite unlike anything in 
English poetry before them, and it is very similar to the music of 
the ghazal even as rendered in English by Walter Leaf. To be sure, 
no attempt has been made to rhyme the lines or to introduce the 
poef s name, but the refram in the second line of each couplet is 
unmistakably suggestive of the ghazah It is easy to believe that 
Tennyson deliberately availed himself of this novel metrical form 
when one recalls how he was impressed by the meters of the Arabic 
poems, The Moallahat, which he imitated with great success in 
the Locksley poems.^® As we have seen, Cowell was also aware of 
the ghazal meter in the above song. 

B. The figure of the veil 

The last stanza of section nvi of In Memoriam has never been 
satisfactorily explained: 

0 Life as futile, then, as frail I 

0 for the voice to soothe and bless! 

What hope of answer, or redress? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

The last line is the troublesome one* A. C. Bradley says that it is 
impossible to tell T^at metaphor was in the poef s mind,” and then 
suggests that probably the veil in Leviticus^ xvi, 2 and Hebrews^ 
VI, 19-20 is beiog referred to; that is, the veil which shut off the 
'^holy place This view, it seems to me, is weak because it 
forces upon the imagination a material concept in an eminently 
mystical poem. James M. Dixon concurs in Bradley^s view, but 
goes on to identify the Biblical veil with the veil in Eitzgerald^s 

1, 195; n, 491. 

A Commentary on Tenny song’s ‘‘In Memoriami** London, 1907 (2nd ed.), 
p. 163, note 28. 
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translation of Omar There was a veil past which I could not see/^ 
xxxii), tracing both back to the Tindall Bible.^^ But Fitzgerald 
did not go to the Tindall Bible for his veil since it was to be found 
in !he Persian quatrains which he was translating. However^ The 
Rubaiyat itself could not have been the source for Tennyson^s 
veil, smce Fitzgerald was just beginning his Persian studies when 
In Memoriam came out. Tennyson must, therefore, have come upon 
the expression in Hafiz, or for that matter anywhere else in Per- 
sian poetry, where the phrase pass-i-pardah (behind the veil) is 
common, especially when used in the mystical sense of that which 
divides the known from the unknown. In Hafiz, for instance, we 
read, How do you know behind the veil who is lovely and who is 
hateful ? 

This is the sense, more or less, in which Tennyson again uses 
the phrase in The Holy Grail to describe PercivaFs momentary 
glimpse of the Grail : 

And o'er his head the Holy Vessel hung 
Kedder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. (620-22) 


C. The treatment of nature in Maud 

Section xxii of Part i of Maud, that which begins Come into 
the garden, Maud,^^ is, I am persuaded, full of recollections of 
Persian poetry, especially the lyrical poetry of Hafiz, that ^^best 
musician of words/^ Let the reader compare with that noted 
section the following faithful translations of passages in Hafiz that 
Tennyson might very well have read in Persian: 

Now the west wind, breathing odours, fills the fainting soul with bliss; 
Truly, say I, every perfume from the fragrance — crowned is best. 

Lo, the rose all busked for farewell, ere her veil yet scarce is drawn; 
Wail, 0 bulbul, plead thy heart's need; sure the deep-drawn sound is best. 
' Twas the lily's voice that warned me, ' twas the sweet- tongued lily-voice, 
"In this outworn world of burdened souls the load light bound is best," 
On the night-bird's wail a blessing 1 All along this path of love 
Hearts are waking; yea, the wailing voice of wakers round is best. 

For the garden longs my heart not, when thy radiance it discerneth; 

As a cypress rooted resteth, as a branded tulip burneth. 

For the hyacinth, I scorn her, that she dared to match thy ringlets; 
What a puny worthless black thing, what an impudence she leamethl 

The Meank^^f o/ ** In Hew York, 1920, p, 64- 
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In the wilderness and dark night whither turn the erring footstep, 

But to where thy beauty radiant as a beacon burneth ? 

With the taper meetly weep I in the dreary hour of dawntide, 

For alike we sit consuming, and alike the Loved one spurneth ^ 

In the garden walk and mark how, by the rose^s throne, the tulip 
As a monarch's boon companion, his effulgent cup upturneth.^® 

Now these catalogues of flowers,^^ as they have been called, 
were the kind of poetry from Hafiz which Edward B, Cowell was 
mainly translating during those early years of his career. There- 
fore there is special reason to believe that these would be the poems 
which he and Fitzgerald would direct Tennyson^s attention to at 
this time. The blowing musk, "the breeze of morning/^ "the 
planet of love,^^ the waking bird, the personification of the roses 
and lilies, the comparison of the beloved to these, the plaintive and 
the boastful references to the distant beloved herself — ^these occur 
over and over again in the odes of Hafiz describing the gardens 
of Shiraz. References to nature may in themselves be the staple of 
poetry in whatever language, but the naturalism of this song from 
Maud is unlike anything in English, or for that matter, European 
poetry. The German philosopher Hegel has perhaps said the best 
thing on this pomt : 

when we speak in our Poetry of Eoses, Mgbtingales and Wine, it is done 
in a quite other and moie prosaic sense the Eose is regarded as for 
ornament; we are ^'crowned with Eoses"; or we hear the Nightingale and 
we sympathize with it; we drink Wine and we call it the Lispeller of 
Care . , . With the Persian poets, however, the Eose is not an image, or a 
symbol, or a mere ornament; but it actually appears to the Poet as 
animated with a Soul, as a loving Bride; and he penetrates with his 
spirit deep into the Soul of the Eose.^® 

Tennyson, incidentally, has a cnrioiis approximation of the last 
danse of this sentence of Hegel’s in “And tiie sonl of the rose 
went into my hlood,” which is striking for its apprehension of the 
spirit of Persian poetry as described by the philosopher. 

D. The figure of the renascent dust 

There is one oiiier eYidence in MoAii of the influence of Persian 
poetry, and that is in the last stanza of the section referred to 
aboTe: 

“ Leaf, op. dt., pp. 82, 41. 

‘“Quoted by William Hastie, “Notes,” The of Spring, trom 

the Divan of Jelalleddiu, Glasgow, 1903. 
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She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

^ Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead, 

Would start and tremble under her feet. 

And blossom m purple and red. (916-23) 

The last two lines are reminiscent of the noted quatrain in the 
Eubaiyai of Omar Khayyam: 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Hose as where some buried Caesar bled; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropped in its lap from some once lovely Head 

But we must again he careful to discount the influence of Omar at 
a time when he had not yet been translated by Fitzgerald and was 
therefore comparatively unlmown in England. Howeverj> the whole 
passage, especially the figure of the renascent dust, is very Hafizian, 
Compare, for example, these lines as translated by Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell: 

Where are the tidings of union? that I may arise — 

Forth from the dust I will rise up to welcome thee! 


When to my grave thou turnest thy blessed feet, 

Wine and the lute shalt thou bring in thy hand to me, 

Thy voice shall ring through the folds of my winding-sheet 
And I will arise and dance to thy minstrelsy.®® 

Here is another passage from Hafiz, also rendered by Miss Bell : 

When I am dead, open my grave and see 
The cloud of smoke that rises round thy feet; 

In my dead heart the fire still burns for thee; 

Yea, the smoke rises from my winding-sheet.®* 

Tennyson appears to have been fond of the figure of the dust 

Quoted by Edward G. Browne# A IMetmy 0/ Fersm, 1928, 

in, 310. , 

Poems from the Divan of London, 1928^ p. 134* 
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coining back into life, for some years later it reappeared in " The 
Ancient Sage ” : 

0 rose-tree planted in my grief, 

And growing on her tomb, 

Her dust is greening in your leaf. 

Her blood is in your bloom (163-7) 

But in that late year it is difficult not to believe that Tennyson 
was recalling the phrase already made famous by his friend, 
especially as ^^The Ancient Sage" was published in the same 
volume as " Tiresias " which Tennyson addressed to Fitzgerald. 


College of the City of New York 


J. D. Yohannan 


NOTES ON TB0ILU8 AND CRI8EYDM, IV, 1397-1414 

I 

Whan be for fered out of Delpbos sterte (IV, 1411).^ 

This line appears not to accord precisely with Chaucer^s previous 
accounts of Calchas’ activities and calls to mind a difference between 
Chaucer^s main sources, Boccaccio and Benoit. The seeming dis- 
chord is interesting not only m itself but also because there is 
evidence that Chaucer was aware of its presence and took pains to 
resolve it. As he first wrote the line, it was so discordant as to be 
flatly contradictory, and for that original he substituted the line as 
it now stands. The discrepancy is now less noticeable; in fact 
almost indiscernible, as the silence of over five hundred years (cer- 
tainly fifty years of intensive examination of the poem) would seem 
to witness. 

At the beginning of Troilus and Griseyde we are told that there 
was dwelling in Troy lord of gret auctoritee" named Oalchas, 
who knew 

^ The Book of Trofim and Oriseyde hy Geoffrey Ohmeer, ed. K. Boot 
(Princeton, 1926). All quotations are from tbis edition. The reading 
above is adopted by Bobinson in the Cambridge text and also by the editors 
of the Globe text and by Skeat* 
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By answere of his god, that highte thus, 

Baun Phebus, or Appollo Delphicus (i, 69-70) 

that Troy should be destroyed. When Calchas learned this. 

He caste anon out of the town to go 

For which, for to departen softely 
Took purpos ful this for-knowynge wise. 

And to the Grekes oost ful pryvely 
He stal anon. ... (r, 75, 78-81) ® 

After Hector^s assurance of security to Criseyde, we hear no more 
of Calchas till the begmnmg of Book iv. Here, in the course of his 
plea for the exchange of Criseyde, Calchas tells the Greeks that he 
grieves because he left his daughter behind, 

Slepyng at horn, whan out of Troie I sterte; 

0 Sterne, 0 cruel fader that I wasi 

How inyghte I have in that so harde an herte? 

Allas I I ne hadde ibrought hire in hire shertel (iv, 93-96) 

Prom these two passages we definitely learn that Calchas, convinced 
of the city^s doom, left Troy and fled to the Grecian Camp. This 
is the general outline of events which Chaucer took from the 
FilostratOy and he did not alter it in any essential detail.^ 

Not quite in accord with this version of the story, however, is the 
statement made by Criseyde in the course of her discussion with 
Troilus on their last night together. After she has told Troilus of 
the various devices by which she will persuade Calchas to allow her 
to return to Troy, Criseyde continues, in a passage which has no 
counterpart in the Filostrato : 

And if he [Calchas] wolde aught by his sort it preve, 

If that I lye, in certein I shal fonde 
Bestourben hym, and plukke hym by the sieve, 

Makynge his sort, and beren hym on honde, 

He hath nat wel the goddes understonde. 

For goddes speken in amphibologies, 

And, for a soth, they tellen twenty lyes. 


*The account of Calchas' desertion is given in i, 64-^98. We are also 
told of the disturbance which ** up ros whan it was first aspied. • . . That 
Calkas traitour fied was." 

* See Tho FUostmto of Boooaoeio^ trans. K. B. Griffin and A. B. 

Myrick (Philadelphi*^, 1929), i, S41 and iv, 7-8. 
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Ek drede fond first goddes, I suppose, — 

Thus shal I seyn, — and that his coward herte 
Made hym amys the goddes text to glose, 

Whan he for fered out of Delphos sterte. (iv, 1401-11) 

To what episode is Cnseyde referring in the last three lines ? It is 
quite clear that the text ” referred to must be the oracle which 
lead Calchas to believe that Troy was doomed. But when did 
Calchas visit Delphi ? No mention has previously been made of the 
visit — except such a hint as may possibly be inherent in the phrase 

Apollo Delphicus.^^ 

To find an answer to these questions we must turn to Benoit^s 
account of Calchas^ desertion. According to the Roman de Troie 
Calchas was sent to Delphi by the Trojans to ask Apollo for his 
favour and advice. The oracle told Calchas that he was to go 
straight to the Grecian fleet and to use his wisdom to help the 
Greeks; for it was the god^s will that Troy should be destroyed. 
This decree Calchas obeyed.*^ The variant reading of the Hs manu- 
script shows clearly that the line in question refers to the episode 
related by Benoit : 

Whan he from Delphos to the Grekys sterte.® 

Now, according to Professor E. K. Eoot, after line 399 of Book 
rv, Hs becomes an a MS ; and between line 1301 and line 1442 gives 
a number of xmique readings, some of which appear to represent 
Chaucer^s text in its earliest state.^^ ® If this is the case, then we 
may see in the changmg of this line evidence that Chaucer was 
aware of a discrepancy between his own previous account derived 

*See Le Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans (Paris, 1904-1912), 6817-5927 
Boot notes that the reference is to Benoit's account, of which he gives a 
summary (note on iv, 1411, p. 524) j hut he does not comment upon its 
variance with Chaucer's previous account. 

® Prom the textual variants given hy Boot at the foot of p. 300 of his 
edition. 

® Kotea in Boot, op. ci#., p 502. See also. Introduction, p. Ivi, where Boot 
says : In its a portion, H* represents the text at a stage not far removed 
from that found in Ph. ... In 4-1301-442, Hi has a series of unique 
readings which seem to represent a stage more primitive than that of 
Ph. ... Its chief value lies in its testimony to an early stage of a in 
Book IV.” For instances of Chaucer's revision of the Hi MS to correct 
errors which Boccaccio made in following Benoit, see Boot's notes on rv, 
50-54, 57-58, and 137-138. In connection with the last note, see the H# 
variant for line 138. 
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from Boccaccio ^ and Criseyde’s statement derived from Benoit.® 
He would notice that his readers, whether they knew Benoit or 
not, might be puzzled by the Ime 

Whan he from Delphos to the Grekys sterte. 

For it clearly refers to the desertion and equally clearly differs 
from the account previously given. But the revised line. 

Whan he for fered out of Delphos sterte, 

offers no necessary contradiction. It allows all readers to suppose 
that Calchas went to Delphi, returned to Troy, and then fled to the 
Greeks^ — a supposition, by the way, which they must make if 
Chaucer is to be thought consistent. As for the reader who knew 
Benoit, though he might notice that Chaucer^s previous account of 
Calchas differed from the account in the Roman de Troie, neverthe- 
less he could simply suppose Chaucer to be following another 
auctoritee.^^ He would not be compelled to suppose that the 
revised line had any necessary reference to Benoit, despite the 
consultation of the oracle common to both accounts. 

It might well be asked at this point why Chaucer did not remove 
even the possible suspicion of inconsistency. It would have been as 
simple and as metrically sound to have changed the line to 
Whan he for fered to the Grekys sterte. 

Such a change would have removed the contradiction caused by 
the Hs reading, and at the same time it could not arouse any 
suspicion as Chaucer^s revision might. 

An answer to this question is readily suggested. At this point 

Boccaccio's reason for changing Benoit's account would probably be 
that he felt such an episode to be extraneous to the story of the lovers. 
He was not concerned with the history of Troy and he omitted all material 
irrelevant to the love story proper. 

^ We must note that Boot's judgement as to the sequence of the textual 
revisions of the Troilus receives confirmation from the two readings. For 
if the H# MS reading were a final revision, then we should have to believe 
that Chaucer, in revising the line, made its discrepancy more glaring 
Manifestly, it is impossible to believe that he would do this. 

® Any reader so curious as to question this line would, either by memory 
or by reference, note that Calchas knew of the doom *^by answere of lus 
god, that highte thus, Daun Fhebus or Apollo Belphiom** This naming of 
Apollo which calls to mind the famous shrine is not in Boccaccio (see W*. 
I, 8), and it would give some substantiation to the view which I suggest the 
curious reader would take. , . 
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in her speech Criseyde is scoffing at the occult practices of the seer. 
And a reference to Delphi, the most famous of the oracles, is 
therefore apposite. But the reference has a greater importance than 
mere harmony with its context. Criseyde reveals here — ^for the first 
time, it may be noted — ^that she knows fully and exactly why 
Calchas fied from Troy. But she refuses to treat his reason seriously 
because she doubts, and may always have doubted, the validity of 
the oracles themselves — 

For goddes speken in ampbibologies 

And, for a soth, they tellen twenty lyes. (iv, 1406-07) 

To Criseyde, her father’s flight illustrates the deceit of the oracles, 
who delude men by making them interpret the ^^amphibologies" 
to accord with their own fears. It is for the reader the very 
example which proves that the oracles do enable men to read the 
future truly. The siugle word Delphos " forcibly calls to mind 
the supernatural means by which the knowledge of Troy’s destruc- 
tion has been imparted to Calchas. On the other hand, the reference 
to the god’s utterance in our suggested line, 

Wkan he for fered to the Grekys sterte, 

would be ineffectively vague. The definite mention of Delphi 
sharply points the irony of Criseyde’s ridicule of the oracles. 

II 

The ironic function of the word Delphos" raises the larger 
issue of Chaucer’s purpose in portraying Criseyde as skeptical of 
the powers of the gods.^° In Boccaccio Oriseida is not so portrayed. 
And the "skepticism" of her successor owes its existence to 
Chaucer^s addition of the passage (rv, 1397-1414) which contains 
the line we have been discussing. 

Both Boccaccio and Chaucer say that Calchas, fleeing from Troy, 

. , . left in this meschaunce, 

A1 tmwist of this fals and wikked dede, 

His doughter (i, 93-95) « 

Only in Chaucer does the heroine ever reveal that she knows the 
cause of her father’s desertion. Information like this becomes 
definitely important at the point in both narratives where the 

Kittredge has commented upon Criseyde^s skepticism but in a rather 
different connection. See Ohmcer md hU Poetry (Harvard, 1915), 135*136. 

See PilOBtrato^ I, 11. 
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heroine is planning her return to Troy. For if, in either case, she 
should know why her father has fled and if she should consider his 
reasons seriously, then she would never propose the plans which 
actually are proposed. 

Boccaccio^s Criseida does not consider why her father has left 
Troy, and apparently the reader is to conclude that she does not 
know her father^s motive. Chaucer, however, deals with the 
problem in a fuller and more credible way. Cnseyde does know 
why her father has left Troy. She does know of his belief that 
Troy must fall. But, in the very passage which reveals her knowl- 
edge, Cnseyde scoffs at the means which have lead Calchas to such a 
belief. It IS her opinion, as we have seen, that the oracles fool men 
and that her father^s desertion is an example of the way in which 
divmers read their own fears into the amphibologies of the gods. 

Headers of Boccaccio may not find it incredible that Criseida 
should be ignorant of her father^s reasons for desertion. It is easy 
to accept the ignorance because it is never specifically stated by the 
poet, but remains a tacit assumption — ^an assumption, however, 
which the reader must make if he is to explain reasonably bow 
Criseida comes to make such futile plans. However this may be, 
there can be no doubt that Chaucer bases Cnseyde^s fatal error upon 
a forthright skepticism — ^reasonably founded on a well-known habit 
of the gods — and thereby gives to her actions a greater credibility. 
It is far easier to believe that the daughter of a priest would realize 
why her father had left Troy than to believe that she has not the 
slightest inkling of the cause. At the same time, the cancelling of 
Oriseyde^s knowledge by her skepticism enables Chaucer to make the 
plans for return to Troy more detailed and more convincing (to 
Cnseyde and to Troilus) than those of Criseida. In consequence, he 
is able to expose more fully than Boccaccio their complete futility. 
There is no danger that the reader will feel incredulous about 
Criseyde^s planning, as he might feel in reading Boccaccio. For 
the one point which m Boccaccio might tax his powers of acceptance 
— ^the question of the heroine^s ignorance — ^is here adequately dealt 
with by Chaucer^s addition. The double revelation of Cnseyde^ 
knowledge and skepticism makes it completely credible that she 
could plan her return in contempt of the gods. In short, the irony 
conveyed by the word Delphos is only part of the larger irony 
which Chaucer effects by the addition of the whole passage. 

The Uni^er^ty of SHiish CoUmlim Bonmt P. AI* EobKETS 
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ELIZABETHAN GEE 70BM TE ‘I WAEEANT YOU^ 

Trying to protect his blind, old father, the Earl of Gloucester, 
from Oswald the Steward, Edgar, disguised as a peasant, challenges 
his adversary in the following terms {King Lear, Act iv. Sc. 6, 
U. 245-46) : 

Keep out, che vore ye, or Ise try whether your costard or my ballow be 
the harder. Chill be plain with you. 

As rightly pointed out by G. L, Kittredge in his recent edition 
of King Lear (Boston, 1940, p. 219) the conventional form of 
rustic speech assumed by Edgar accords well enough with the 
dialect of Somersetshire, Yet the translation of che vore ye as 
warn ye^ (ibid. p. 220) is hardly adequate. Ever since John- 
son^s edition of Shakespeare, vor(e) has been interpreted m the 
same way, viz. as a dialectal form of warn Ho caution,^ although 
B. Bckhardt^ appears to have some doubts about the correctness 
of this interpretation. It is strange, indeed, that Shakespearean 
scholars have overlooked the contemporary translation of che vore 
ye given by Alexander Gill under chi vor yi in his Logonomia 
Anglica (1621),® in spite of the fact that in their comments on che 
they occasionally refer to GilFs account of the southern dialects in 
the same work. For is any translation attempted in NED., where 
the phrase is only mentioned under Che and I (as an example of 
che). 

Among the peculiarities of southern English Gill ® mentions the 
following substitutions ” : 

Pro s. eubsUtuunt z. vt zing pro sing cmo : & Icb, pro J ego : cbam, pro J 
am mm I chil, pro J wil mlo, cM vOt yi, pro J warant you, oertum do. 

Gill^s chi vSr yi is obviously identical with Shakespeare^s che vore 
ye^ which should therefore be rendered ^ I warrant (you) ^ and not 

warn you/ Che {chi) is a new stressed variant of ^ch^ the pro- 
clitic form of the south-western iofc ^ I ' as in cham ^ I am/ chill 

^ Die BMeht* und Ausldndertypen dea alteren engliaohen Dramas, 
Louvain, 1910-11, p. OS. 

®0 L. Jiriczek's ed. in QueUen und Forsehungen mr Bpraoh- vmd OuUur<- 
gesohichte der germamachen 7Uher, 90, Heft, Strassburg i. Eh, 1903, 

» lUd., p, 32. 
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will^ (cf. Lear and Gill above), while vore {vor) ^ stands for 
wartb, dialectal contraction of the verb ^to warrant/ Che vore ye 
evidently enjoyed a certain popularity as a shibboleth of rusticity 
in^he sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for we find it frequently 
in the mouths of dialect speakers in the early drama. The earliest 
instance so far known occurs in The Arlor of AmiUe (1568) by 
Th. Howell, who was probably a native of Dunster in Somerset- 
shire (DNB.) : 

For once ich went, up into Kent, 
with the headman of our Towne: 

Where ieh did waite, at euery baite, 
chee vore the cham no clowne ® 

The anonymous morality, The Oontention between Liberality and 
Prodigality (1600) ® has the following instances: 

(Tenacitie) Too by gisse, sir, tis high time che vore ye, 

Cham averd another will ha’te afore me. 

(Vanitie) . , . What will you give me? 

(Tenacitie) Cha vore thee, sonne, do nd me quickly hence, 

Chill giue thee a vaire peece of threehalpence. 

The pseudo-Shakesperean comedy The London Prodigall (1606) 
makes frequent use of the phrase : 

chill make him for capyring any more, chy vor thee (11. 4. 67»58) | 
no, ohy vor youx zyrrha, chil come (11. 4. 73-74) ; 

(Lane.) . . . Now, gentle sonne, let me knowe the place. 

(Olyver) ISTo, chy vore you (II. 4. 79-80) ; 

Is a zitch a voxe? chill looke to his water, che vor him (III. 3 43) ; 
Well, che vor ye, he is changed (V. 1. 349) ; 

and you shall not want for vor tie more, I che vor thee (V. 1. 354-55). 

One instance occurs in Ben Jonson^s comedy A Tale of a Tub 
(1633) :« 

Let ^hun mend his manners then, and know his betters: 

It*s all I aske ^hum and ’twill be his owne; 

And’s Masters too, another day. Ohe vore ^hun. 


* dill’s 6 denotes the equivalent of ME p in hdl, p6l (coal, pole). 

^.The Poeme of Thomm Mowell , ed. by Alexander B, drosart, 

Manchester, 1879, p. 90, 

® Malone Socie^ Beprints, 1913, IL 345 f., 355-57. 

^ C. F, Tucker Brooke, The Shaheeyeare Apocrypha, O^ord, 1908, 

«ld, by Florence M. Snell, L»ondon, 1915, m 2, 68-70, 
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These esamples prove the correctness of GilFs translation, 
although admittedly the context in which the quotation from King 
Lear occurs might at first sight seem to favor the interpretation 
^ I warn/ It is, of course, possible that Shakespeare had misunder- 
stood the phrase and actually employed it in the sense of ^ I warn,^ 
but I am more inclined to think that he simply inserted it here 
as a kind of colorful expletive without bothering much about the 
meaning, merely usmg it as a stock expression of the sixteenth 
century stage peasant to produce a certain effect. In this instance 
he could do so with impuniiy because che vote ye had apparently 
lost much of its primary sense even at that time. We may compare 
the use of I warrant in ^^Now, whaffs the matter? some brawle 
toward, I warrant you,'' and He warrant you; goe, get you in,^^ 
both from The London Frodigall (ii. 4. 94-95 and iii. 2. 5), as 
well as the vagueness of the modern Somerset expression Til warn 
ee (see below). At any rate I warrant (you) has been m vogue 
for centuries (cf. NEB under warranty vb., 4, ^to guarantee as 
true in the meaning ^ 1^11 be bound,^ and it is a noteworthy fact 
that in The Contention "between Liberality and Prodigality (1. 800) 
we find the pseudo-dialectal variant che warrant thee; the dissyllabic 
form warrant is doubtless a metrical makeshift here, for the whole 
line runs : Shalt not need man, chiE keepe him safe, che warrant 
thee'' A similar ease occurs in Eichard Edwards’s Damon and 
Pithias (1571) : ® 

(Wyll ) Wyll no man speake for them in tMs wofull case? 

(Grimme) No chill warrant yon, one maister Stippus is in place, . . . 

Having established the equation between vore and warrant we 
are still confronted with the problem of accounting for the cur- 
tailed form vor(e) as against the far more ordinary dialect reduc- 
tion warn. In a number of English dialects warrant has undergone 
various reductions, resulting in warnt, warnd, warn, etc. Thus 
warn seems to be the current form in Wiltshire, Dorset, Devon, 
western Somerset, etc., whereas wamt has been recorded from Essex, 
Surrey, the Isle of Wight, etc., and warnd from Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire, Dorset, Devon and the Isle of Wight (EBB and EBQr 
under warrant). According to E. T. Blworthy,^® warn for warrant 

• A Select OoUection of Old Flays, ed. hj J. F. Collier, London, 1825, n 
236, 

X. Elwortby, The West Somerset Word-Booh, London, 1886 (BBS, 
Ser. 0.), p. 819. 
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IS a most common asseveration tacked on to almost any sentence 
in the western Somerset dialect, e. g. He on^t come aneast the 
place, ril warn un” and Fll warn ee we be gwain to zee a 
change (in the weather). From Surrey comes the following 
quotation : It \ill be a hard winter for the poor. Til warnH ye” 

and from Dorset. Fll warn that she’s a witch” (EED). The 
spelling vor{e) must represent a further reduction of the dialectal 
warn < warrant with the same loss of n as in ire for iron^ a pro- 
nunciation used not only m eastern and western Somerset and 
eastern Devon (EDQr^ Index) but also in Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight; according to Wright {EDGr § 271), final unstressed n 
has often disappeared in the south-western dialects The occur- 
rence of V for initial w is, however, a more intricate problem. 
Bckhardt^^ explains it as due to the influence of vulgar speech, 
which in those days is said to have exhibited an interchange of v 
and w. In an earlier paper I have pointed out that this explana- 
tion would imply either that the dialectal war7i < warrant had 
found its way also into London speech, where its w was replaced 
by and that the new form *^;or(n) was adopted by southwesterners 
or deliberately introduced into their speech by the authors of the 
above dramas. Alternatively Eckhardt’s words may simply mean 
that these authors touched up the dialect by substituting the vulgar 
V for the dialectal w. But, we may argue, if this incorrect use of v 
was deliberate for the purpose of creating a certain effect, how is it 
that we only come across it in the dialectal phrase che vor(e) ye*i 
For the only other instance, ivin^ which Eckhardt adduces and 
which, with some hesitation, he interprets as I ween, should be read 
yuine and is actually a rendering of in fine.^^ And in the former 
case, if vor{e) were an early coclmeyism, why is it only used by 
characters whose speech has in other respects a marked southern or 
southwestern flavor? Bckhardt’s suggestion, therefore, does not 
seem to be particularly well founded. The only reasonable alterna- 
tive I can offer is that vor{e) is as good dialect as, for instance, 
che, 

Cf . W. H, Long, A Dictionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect^ London, 
1886, p. 30, and W. H. Cope, A 0iosmry of BampsMre Worde and Phraees^ 
London, 1883 (EDS, Ser. C.), p. 47. 

Op, oit, p. 68. 

Alexander Cill (1621) on the Dialects of 3outh and East England/' 
Btndia WeopUMogica xx (1938/6), pp. 277-88. 

Of, Tucker Brooke's notes to The London prodigally p, 427. 
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This is a snggestion which involves the assumption that v 
could once replace initial w in the southern dialects, despite the 
complete absence of any trace of such a substitution in these 
dialects to-day. On the other hand we know that in the east and 
south-east of England the change of initial v to w has, for cen- 
turies, been a regular feature of dialectal speech. Hence it would 
not be in the least surprising to find here, during some period, the 
reverse tendency m operation. As a matter of fact a good many 
early spellings unmistakably indicate that the etymological dis- 
tinction between initial v and w was on the point of being com- 
pletely obliterated in these areas, for both are frequently used 
indiscriminately.^® The place-name evidence is also significant in 
this respect. It is true that the cases of w for v predominate, and 
that even secondary v < ongmal f could be affected, e. g. Warish 
Sail (Essex) : Sancti Walerici de TaJcely 1236, named after Saint- 
Talery-sur-Somme ; Whipp's Cross (Essex) : Phypp(y)s Cross{e) 
Wolvens Fm (Surrey): Fulefenne 1241;^® Vittlefield 
(Isle of Wight) ; Wyihireyfeud 13th c.. Vicarage Copse (ibid.) : 
Wyhens 1462,^® but examples of v for original w are by no means 
lackmg. Valdoe (Sussex) is a case in point; it occurs as 8%lva voc. 
Waldey 1492 and is to be derived from OE weald + gehmg. Simi- 
larly Views Wood (Sussex) is spelt WJiyives 1631 and Whiews 
1732.^® In Kent we have Vaileys Shaw^ which is perhaps to be 
connected with Aug. Waleys 1346, and in particular Venson Fm^ 
which appears as Wendlestonf in 1254.^^ Even as far west as Devon 
we find Vellacott spelt Wylungcote 1333, and Flanhwell written 
Wlaunhewill 1244.^^ Hence we need not hesitate to assume that in 
these dialects v could more or less frequently replace an original w, 
and that vor{e) is an instance of this substitution. Its survival 

following paragraph is based essentially on pp. 283-84 of my 
paper Alexander Gill (1621) on the Dialects of South and East England 
(cf. footnote 13 above). 

Of. B, ^QxdojL, Mandhuok der mittelengUsohen ih'ammaUhj Heidelberg, 
1925, § 300. 

Mssess, pp. 535, 103. 

PN Surrey f p. 261. 

H. Kokeritz, The Place-NumeB of the Isle of Wight) Uppsala, 1041, pp. 
86, 248 

PN Bmsesa, pp. 78, 392. 

^^PW Ke%t, pp. 47, 681. 

«»P77 Bemn) pp. 123, 253. 
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was very likely due to the fact that it formed part of a set phrase, 
which catching the fancy of the early playwrights, has been, thanks 
to them, handed down to ns as a rare but important case of a 
sporadic sound-change, whose effects are now discernible only m a 
few place-names.^® 

Helge Kokeeitz 

TJmverstty of Minnesota 
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M. J. L. Vaganay (Neuphil, MvtL 376) explique cette tour- 
nure syntaxique usuelle a Dunkerque par un picardisme {ches 
6tant Particle en picard, equivalant etymologiquement a ces)^ qui, 
dans Pesprit de ces Flamands de Prance, se transposerait en chez 
(dans je suis alU chez, je viens de chez V.) : “ mais un pared emploi 
de ^chez^ serait tout h fait inexplicable" Je pense au contraire 
que chez V. sont venus contient k Porigine la proposition et que 
PinterprOtation de M. Vaganay denote une transposition, dans 
Pespnt des Dunkerquois, en ches = ces lesP La syntaxe de cette 
phrase est en effet rOpandue en dehors de terntoires limitrophes du 
picard, c’est k dire de Paire oil Particle du pluriel est ches : Pierre- 
humbert, Diet hist. d. parler neuchdtelois, s. v. chez, n® 2, Ocrit: 

Apropos of Shakespeare and English dialects I cannot resist this 
opportunity to warn the reader against the grotesque analysis of the 
speech of the Warwickshire worthies of Shakespeare^s time in Edgar I. 
Fripp's Bhahespeare, Man and Artist ^ London, 1938 (x, pp 27-29), where 
we find ourselves suddenly transported into the realm of early nineteenth 
century linguistics. Pripp tells us that the speech of these worthies was 
nearer to that of Chaucer than to that of Doctor Johnson, nearer to the 
Saxon, the Korman, and the Latin (medieval and classical) than in the 
days of the lexicographer . . . and very much closer than to-day” This 
statement is illustrated by such spellings as aunoient, coosin, inchaunt, 
ma/rchant, vertue^ etc., and we are further informed that Shakespeare's 
fellow-countrymen “ added weight to the terms of both native and foreign 
origin, by supplementing g with a d — ^as in alledge (L allegare), chardge 
(E. charge),” etc., that ‘Hhey strengthened their ^'s rather than dropped 
them as in whote (hot), whood (hood), whome (home),” etc. There is 
perhaps no better justification — ^if. ihdccd justification be still necde4-— for 
the painstaking work of the philologist than a perusal of Eripp's naive 
observations on Elizabethan English, ■ , , 
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Chez STiivi d’un pron. pers. on d’un nom de personne = la famille, la 
parents, les parents de Ce jardin, c'est k ohez vous " " Voici une lettre 
pour cliez vous” “ Je m'en vais promener avec chez eux” {k nous, pour 
vous, avec eux, pourraient suflSre). “ J’lrais bien, mais chez nous n’^me 
permettent pas” Chez M Dubois sont arrives hier; chez mon oncle les 
ont regus.” '‘Nous travaillons pour chez M Moser; ce sont des braves 
gens, chez M. Moser ’’ . . — Stapfer, Recriat, 135, note la m§me expression 
en Charente: “Chez M Lavall4e vendangeront ...” 

et donne a Fliistorique les passages suiTants : 

1585: Les femmes de chez Othemin G4rard . . . 

1700: (J. Sandoz) : J’envoyai Essayelet demander un fromage k chez 
mon oncle 

1793 : ... la maison ou chez mon beau p^re demeuroient. 

Meyer-Llibke, OEM 138 a signal^ la tournure canadienne chez 
Jean sont venu [sic nous voir ^ les gens de chez Jean, sa famille ^ — 
il ne s^est pas dont6 qne ce trait dialectal s^ajonte anx autres, 
eniim6r6s par Ini, qui rattachent le Canada anx patois de FOnest 
de la France. Bnfln A. Thenve, Querelles de langage i, 112 
cite, a c6te d^un lorrain Hubert [=* les Hubert] sont venus me voir, 
Femploi conrant en Limousin: Chez Dupuy sont venus me voir, 
Voil& done une aire assez vaste qui, je suppose, pourrait 6tre 
agrandie encore par des connaissances plus detailMes des parlers 
populaires de la France. 

Stapfer et Therive ont bien vu que chez avait k Forigine un sens 
fort, celui de ^ maison^ (casa), M. Dauzat, ^^Les noms de lieux/^ 
p. 167, a montre que les domaines ruraux nouvellement formes 
(a partir du XVI® s.) pouvaient 6tre nomm^s soit d^apres le nom 
du possesseur ayec un suffixe (La Menardiere, type aujourd^hui 
d6suet), soit par des collectifs du type les Meillets, les Michauds, 
Us Behouls (Bourbonnais, Sayoie, Languedoc), soit par le type 
Chez Joffroy, Chez Planche — dans les Charentes et en Sayoie, c^est 
k dire dans pr6cis6ment la m§me aire qui connalt aussi le ph6- 
nomfene syntaxique qui nous oceupe. Sur Fhistoire de ce casa cf. 
encore de Chambure, Oloss, du Morvan, s. y. chez, et Elise Eichter, 
ZBPh xxxr, 571 seq. (particuli^rement sur les noms propres comme 
OhezJes^Qrirnmd et sur les propositions a. fr. en ches, a ches, plus 
rOcemment vers chez). A comparer aussi les noms de lieux pro- 
yenqaux du type cd de Pons (Mistral), litt. ^chez Pons^ («=* eccu 
hoc ^ ce qui appartient k Pons ’). 

Ou Toit par les examples historiques que Femploi ^ plOonastique/ 
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comme dans demander un fromage d chez mon ondle^ s^explique par 
tine sorte de respect de la sphere^ de qnelqn^tin, cette ambiance 
s^incarnant dans sa maison; demander le fromage d mon oncle, ce 
ser&it le demander k Itu-meme, d chez . , • c^est s^adresser a sa 
maison — et mSme si en fait on venait k demander la cbose an per- 
sonnage meme, on feint de ne pas Fimpliqner personnellement (cf. 
les pour chez nous, devant chez nous, dans Moli^re, tradmts notre, 
votre maison ^ par Livet) . L^impersonnalit4 de la ^ maison ^ Yis-4- 
vis de la personne dn proprietaire expliquera anssi Temploi de chez 
4* nom de personne an lien de ^ la famille de . . . , les . • / : chez 
Vandamme sont venus, chez M. Duhois sont arrives hier attire 
(k Forigine) Fattention loin des personnes individnelles, vers nne 
vagne idee d^nne nnit6 de la famille symbolis^e par la maison (on 
vers le faible reste de cette notion) : il fant se rendre compte qne 
dans ce sont des braves gens, chez M. Moser le snjet parlant n^ex- 
prime pas encore Fid^e qne ^ les Moser ^ sont de braves gens^ mais 
qne ^dans la maison de Moser ^ il y a de braves gens — ^tonjonrs 
est-il qne la premiere de ces id4es est k proximity, et F^qnivalence 
de chez M, Moser et les Moser rend possible les tournnres dn type 
chez Vandamme sont venus, qni retient ponrtant nn pen de Fid^e 
^des gens de chez VF On ponrrait anssi admettre nn croisement: 
chez M. Lavallee vendangeront — chez M. L. il y aura des ven^ 
danges + de M. LJ] vendangeront, oil la raison dn croise- 

ment — ^pnisqn^anssi bien il en fant tme pour tonte fante — serait 
Favantage de retenir les denx idees: celle d^nne activity emanant 
de la famille, de Fambiance de M. L. + celle d^nn lien on cette 
activity se passe, les denx phrases incontaminees snpprimant Fnne 
de ces denx idees. On voit la mime demarche de la pensle dans 
la phrase viennoise qne j^ai citee Arch, torn, ix, 137 : Beim Wotruba 
ziag'n^s aus ^ bei dem W. [= Herrn TF.] ziehen sie [= zieht manj 
aus. 

D^antre part, chez avec son sens rndimentaire de ^ maison ^ com- 
porte nne nnance d^intimitl on d^aisance: qniconqne consnlte la 

^C'est ce respect qui explique le {e)n^ domme de noms de domames 
rnranx k Majorque comme Can Vinoen (=:oa Wn V, *la maison de M. 
Vineen’}, Son Tincen (so [ss: ecce hoc ‘ce qui appartient Mn T.), 
V. la J^estsohrift pour Yossler “ Idealistiscbe KeupMlologie,” p. 127 et W. 
1930, col. 129.— Le REW s.v. casa cite des formes r^toromaues (sursil- 
values) ‘ k ma maison/ ‘ en bas vers la maison/ ‘ en bant vers leur maison'' 
an sens de ‘ chez, vers inoi, toi, mx ’-414entiftcation de la maison et de son 
possesseur est devenue complete. 
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carte de FAtlas linguistiqne cliez nous constatera combien la nuance 
de ^maison^ est encore latente dans cke%, pnisqne tant de patois 
remplacent chez nous par \m a la maison on a noire maison pins 
explicites (cf. la phrase d^nne cnisiniere: On nait esclave. II hsi 
venu dans la maison ici en quiitant de chez un vieux maUre, cit4e 
par moi Arch, rom, ix, 138) : le chez soi est FeqniYalent des home, 
Heim germaniqnes et la conception dn my home is my castle 
transparalt encore dans des locutions comme to feel at home some- 
where, zu Eause se%n in etwas, dit de la familiantd avec un sujet; 
Anjou Ure ien de chez soi ^ 4tre personnellement ^i- Faise^ avoir du 
bien de famille ou dans Fexpression celle de chez nous sur la carte 
ma femme (points de FOnestr., 513, 514, 517), litt. ^la maltresse 
de notre maison ^ (avec ce celle de periphrase nominale comme celles 
de Paris = les Parisiennes, dont traite Brunot, La pensee et la 
langue,^^ p. 457). La nuance dhntimite et d^aisance expliquera 
partieuli^rement un chez Vhote sur la carte auherge (notd vieilli 
an point 71^ en Suisse romande) alternant avec cabaret . Chez 
Vhote, pouvant fonctionner comme sujet ou regime d^ime phrase, 
repr4sente la m§me innovation syntazique que chez Vandamme 
sont mnus : ^ Fauberge, le cabaret sent des entites impersonnelles, 
chez Vhote fait apparaitre ces lieux comme Fambiance d^un per- 
sonnage oh Fh&te vous accueille pour ainsi dire personnellement ^ h 
sa maison/ ^a son home* A noter que ^ maison^ s^emploie au- 
jourd^hui dans tant de langues europ4ennes pour home, alors qu^il 
Skagit d^appartements, voire de chambres — de la notion du ^ chateau ^ 

® Cf. pour Faccord avec un mot collectil qui a la victime d’une ellipse 
un tour dialectal allemand: des alien 'W%rt8 [sc Leute, Familie] hahen 
hemr erne Magd (Sclnepek, Der Satzbau der Egerlander Mundart/' p 336, 
ee qui dquivaudrait k un to rev SedacrKdXov ) , eonstruit avec pluriel. Bebaghel, 

Deutsche Syntax ” i, 360 explique die Buddenlirooks ' la famille B.% Meyers 
* la famille M/ (en all. meridional s^Meyers) ainsi que les tournures prdposi- 
tionnelles l>e% Meyers, ins Bohmidts par Tellipse de Haus auprfes du nom 
propre au g^nitif; (’a) Meyers sind gehommen est done jusqu'h un certain 
degx^ paralUle k Ohez Vmdamme sont venm ^ * la maison de V.’ De mtoe 
em €hruss von ^s Meyers, er geht zu Scherers sont apparent4s & de chez, 
d chez dans les exemples suisses romands. Lk aussi une interpretation 
erronee a lieu sous Finfluenee de pluriels has-allemands qui se sont r^pandus 
dans toute FAllemagne (Kerls, Jmgens etc.): on sent Meyers, non pas 
comme le gdnitif que c’4tait k Forigine, mais comme un pluriel: * les Meyer/ 
Mais une analogie littdralement correspondante au chez Ymdamme . . , 
a 4t4 cit4e par Meyer-Lubke, L e.: le haut autriehien hei Bchrutka hntten 
vergangmes Jahr diese Wohnung germefet* 
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subsiste^ malgr6 la disparition des manoirs feodaux, Pintimite de 
Texistence privee^ pour le dire avec le terme des mystiques: le 
chateau de TAme. On salt de reste que ce chez, ^ intime ^ et pro- 
babldment paysan 4 Forigine, apparatt sur taut d^enseignes de bars, 
de dancings, de restaurants urbams — en France et en Amerique 
(ou le type de restaurant chez Michaut mdique un ^restaurant 
frangais^; 4 New York il y a une association des restaurants 

^^Chez^O- 

En italien, ou le type a casa i Frescohaldi s’est developpe moins 
fortement que le fr. chez et est aujourd^hui en voie de disparaitre 
(t, Giorgio Pasquali, L%ngua nostra 9 et mes remarques MLN 
LV, 471), casa tendait au moyen 4ge 4 devenir Fequi valent de 
^ f amille ^ : plutdt ^ la f amille N ^ que ^ la famille de N ^ la collectivite 
du casato ou casamento etant personnifLee dans la ^maison/ Le 
professeur Giandomenico Serra, qui se rallie (dans une carte du 
1 janvier 1941) 4 la theorie que j^avais expos4e Z* a, me fournit 
un passage du Eegestum Lucense no, 1188, anno 1160 : 

Hoc idem dicit quod faciebant oznnes eius vicini, exeepto casdtum BonouiP 
tort et casatum Bomecti Cacacci ^ui non trtbwimt guadiam; de ahis supra- 
dictis non audivit quod facerent et de casa lobannichi Vernacci non audivit 
quod faciat supradicta obedientia. Bonellus luratus dixit idem quod 
Manasse, exeepto de oasamenta de OoUe, gut sunt homines filiorum Truffe, 
et de omnibus dliorum Ricci, qui non dant guadiam. Gregorius iuratus 
dixit idem quod Manasse, exeepto quod exceptavit eosamentum Bonciattori 
et Bruneoti Caeacci, qui mohtl faevunt nisi eorum bona voluntate, et dicit 
quod alii omnes tribuunt pro bando unum denarium vel duo per casa- 
mentum. 

Aujourd^hui la mSme construction ad sensum se developpe 4 partir 
du sens ^maison commerciale^ — ^14 aussi un "^casa Bianchi ha 
(ou hanno) telefonato pourrait se developper. 

La tournure Chez Vandamme sont venus n^a done rien de 
particuli4rement dunkerquois, mais s^insere dans une tradition 
g6n4ralement fran^aise,® qui peut tirer son origine de coutumes 

« Pierrehumbert cite encore la tournure BrMri chez Jean 'fils de, jfiille 
de'i Pierre chez Vomle* mon cousin P/; Daniel chez ma mhre 'un dls du 
premier mariage de ma mar^tre ^ — eh bien, cet usage, qui subordonne p* ex, 
dans Pierre chez Voncle le fils au p^re en Tattachant h sa 'maison^ (au 
point de renoneer h exprimer le rapport de parent^ personnelle du loeuteur 
avec Pierre 0, se trouve aussi ailleurs; Brunot, "Ra pens4e et la langue/^ 
p* 4S, cite X^onomastique populaire d^un village PAuxois awtour de X8T0> 
qui fit porter au grand p4re*Xe nom Pierre fape ,(d>pr4s un sabriqwei 
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locales ayant trait a la maison, que j^ignore, mais qni fait snbsister, 
mtme dans notre civilisation si emiettee et desaxee, nn quid de 
Fancienne conception de la maison ou residait le chef de famille, 
qnelqne chose comme nn pluralis majestaUs a la 3® personne.^ II 
est ties bien possible qne Chez Vandamme , . . soit mterpr6t6 dans 
des milieus picards ou picardisants comme Farticle du pluriel (et 
e’est ee sentiment qui doit avoir suggere Fexplication de M. 
Vaganay), mais ce serait alors une explication locale d^un fait de 
iangue r4pandu sur une aire beaucoup plus 6tendue. 

Leo Spitzbe 


A FOTE OF COLERIDGE’S ^^KUBLA KHAF” 

Fearly all critics appear to believe Coleridge’s statement m the 
preface to "Eubla Khan” that he wrote the poem during an 
opium dream. This acceptance of Coleridge’s story is^ however, 
strange, for the poem itself proves that it is inaccurate. In the 
preface, after declaring that, while asleep from the effects of an 

Pape)i k sa fille celui de Manette Pape, au petit-fils celui de “le momet 
de chez le pere Pape'^ — ^l^appartenance la maison des Pape est bien 
soulign4e. Cf. Tanc. ital Marco Lomhardo della ca$a Lomhardo d% Yenezia 
on Marco Baca Marco da cd (=;=:casa)3 Lombardo, cxt4 par E Levi, 
RFS r, 352, le v4nitien Madonna Lisetta daca {=de casa) Qmrmo 
(Boccace, Beoam, iv, 2), Tasturien ca U fulano 'en casa (de) tio fulano' 
(Grarcfa-Lomas), Enfin, une expression comme “Ce sont des gens qui ont 
4t4 hen de chez enw ” dans la boucbe des Bretonnes de P Loti (MateloU, 
p. 79, les italiques sont originales) se traduirait bel et bien en all. mn 
Hans ans reich et rid4e de la ‘ maison,’ ‘ famille,’ j est encore latente. 

*11 est entendu que ehez retire d’une main ce qu’U donne de Tautre: la 
notion de casa y est pr4sente, mais k P4tat attenu4: c’est plutdt le corps 
astral, I’atmospMre de la maison que celie-ci. Les traductions de chez par 
* bei, 2U,’ * witb, to ’ etc. sont toutes f ausses. Brunot, “ Histoire de la Iangue 
fran^ise ” m, 645 rapporte la resistance des grammairiens du XVIIe si4cle 
k admettre }e m^en vais chez nous, dit k quelqu’un qui est log4 dans la 
m6me maison (Oudin), et chez Plutarque ‘dans les oeuvres de P/ (Vau- 
gelas). Je suppose qu’encore aujourd’bui chez Plutarque fait vaguement 
supposer un personnage entoure d’une ambiance lui, alors que dam 
Plutarque n’4voque qu’un bouquin. Littr4 glose bien ‘dans Tespnt de/ 
Pesprit 4tant I’essenee a4rienne de la maison. Cf. anglais uoith Bhahespeare 
, , . en comparaison avee in we find . * , 
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anodyne, the author composed from two to three hundred lines 
of poetry, Coleridge continues ; 

On awaking lie appeared to have a distinct recollection of the whole, and 
taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines 
that are here preserved. At this moment he was unfortunately called out 
by a person on business from Porlock, and detained by him above an hour, 
and on his return to his room, found, to his no small surprise and mortifi- 
cation, that though he still retained some vague and dim recollection of 
the general purport of the vision, yet, with the exception of some eight or 
ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed away. 

Coleridge says that he had written down ^Hhe lines that are 
here preserved before the person mterrupted him, but this 
cannot be literally true; for the last part of the poem, that be- 
ginning ^^A damsel with a dulcimer,^^ is a comment on Cole- 
ridge’s loss of the vision. He says that he would build the dome in 
air if he could, a statement which implies that he is unable to, 
that he has already forgotten his dream. Coleridge must then have 
been interrupted before he wrote these final lines. In other words, 
^^Kubla Khan” is not really a fragment. It is a complete lyric 
made up of a fragment of a vision and a comment on the loss of 
the rest of that vision. And the comment is so enchantingly sung 
that few readers would trade it for more of the vision. Perhaps 
the visitor from Porlock deserves thanks for what he did. 

In The Road to Xanadu Professor Lowes has made the usual 
assumption that these last eighteen lines are part of the dream. 
His discoveries of sources have, m fact, confirmed him m the 
error. Finding that the picture Coleridge has given of himself 
at the end of the poem is apparently influenced by a description 
of the followers of a Tartar Emperor in Purchas his Pilgrimes 
and by a description of an Abyssinian King in James Bruce’s 
Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile^ Lowes fails to see 
that it is, nevertheless, a picture of Coleridge. He speaks, in fact, 
of the Tartar youth with flashing eyes” and argues that the 

vivid incoherence” of his introduction mto the poem should 
banish doubt that the lines were dreamed by Coleridge,® Lowes 
does say at one point ® that it is just possible that Coleridge was 
interrupted before he finished the poem, but he assumes that eveir 

^ The Road to Xamida, pp. 392!, 378-9. 
pp. 409, 363* 
p. 409. 
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if this is so the closing lines of the poem represent memories of 
the dream and that the figure with flashing eyes and floating hair 
is a remnant of the vision."* 

It is certain, however, that the flashing eyes and floating Jtiair 
belong to Coleridge. Coleridge is saying that if he could describe 
Nubians dome,® listeners would be in awe of him. They would 
shrink from him when they saw his (Coleridge^s own) flashing 
eyes and floating hair, signs that he had eaten of divine food, i. e., 
that he was feeling a divme inspiration. 

Lowes might have been less certain that the passage from Bruce 
cited above was the source for the flashing eyes and floating hair 
if he had realized that Coleridge was describing himself. Of course 
it is not impossible that Coleridge remembered the words of Bruce 
(" [the king^s] long hair floating around his face, wrapt up m his 
mantle so that nothing but his eyes could be seen when he drew 
this picture of himself, but a more important influence was prob- 
ably what he had seen in the mirror.® Nearly every contemporary 
who describes Coleridge declares that his eyes were bright and 
animated, particularly when he was talking. Dorothy Wordsworth 
was greatly impressed by this fact when she flrst met him. She 
says m her letter to Mary Hutchinson of June, 1797: ^^His eye 
. . . speaks every emotion of his animated mind; it has more of the 

*As proof that he considered this part of the dream, we have Lowes’ 
statement (p. 863) that ''nobody in his waking senses could have fabri- 
cated those amazing [last] eighteen lines.” Elsewhere (p. 104) he says 
that in “ Kubla Khan ” “ we see the unconscious playing %ts game alone.” 
Practically all other critics have also treated the whole poem as a dream. 
Among those who have been most specific in their statements to this effect 
are H. B, Traill in Ooimdge, pp. 66-57, Eobert Graves in The Meaning 
ef Dreams (London, 1924), pp. 146-169 j M. H. Abrams in The Mtlk of 
ParadUe (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 46-475 and Lawrence Hanson in The Life 
of S, T. Coleridge, The Early Years (London, 1938), p, 260. Hanson calls 
" Kubla Khan ” " the supreme example in English literature of the work- 
ings of the creative subconscious, unhelped — or unhindered — ^by conscious 
composition.” 

® Coleridge does not explain why the recall of a song sung by a damsel 
in another vision would enable him to bring back the vision of the pleasure 
dome. Apparently he feels that both visions are locked in the same part of 
his brain. 

“Clement Carlyon in Early Years and Late Eefiections (London, 1836), 
X, 29, reports that Coleridge was wont to look at himself whenever there 
was a mirror in the room. 
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^ poet^s eye in a fine frenzy rolling ^ than I ever witnessed.” ^ Then, 
too, Coleridge^s hair was many times described as being long and 
disordered. William Jerdan even declares that it floated in the air 
on 5ne occasion when Coleridge was excited.® Most striking are 
the frequent descriptions of the animation of Coleridge^s face 
when he was talking or reading his poetry,® and the evidence that 
he was himself conscious of (and conceited about) his fine appear- 
ance on such occasions.^® Such testimony leaves little doubt that 
at the end of Kubla Khan ” Coleridge has pictured himself, not 
a creature from his dream.^^ 

"^Hazhtt in First Acquaintance with Poets” (Complete 'Worhe, 

ed P P Howe [London, 1930-34], xvii, 109) and Harriet Martineau in ber 
Autobiography (Boston, 1877), i, 299, make similar statements. 

^Autobiography (London, 1853), iv, 233. Dorothy Wordsworth (Zoc. 
cit,) calls Coleridge’s hair '"longish” and 'Hoose-growing,” and Hazlitt 
( loo, o%t, ) says that it “ fell in smooth masses over his forehead,” 

® Charles Cowden Clarke in Recollections of Writers (London, 1878), p. 
64, gives the following description of Coleridge as he appeared in the midst 
of an outburst of praise for Beethoven: “His elevated tone as he rolled 
forth his gorgeous sentences, his lofty look, his sustained flow of language, 
his sublime utterance, gave the effect of some magnificent organ peal to our 
entranced ears.” See also Lamb’s description of Coleridge in a letter to 
Wordsworth dated April 26, 1818, and Washington Allston’s comment on 
Coleridge’s appearance when the “divine afiOiatua” possessed Mm (Life 
and Letters of Washington Allston [New York, 1892], p. 104). 

Inclement Carlyon (op, cit,, i, 29-30) says that Coleridge boasted about 
how his negligence in dress was lost sight of the moment he began to talk, 
and Thomas Frognall Dibdin declares in Memim^scences of a Literary Life 
(London, 1836), l, 256, that Coleridge’s face revealed “the secret con- 
viction that his auditors seemed to be entranced with his 'powers of 
discourse.” 

Lowes' discovery of a Tartar youth in “Kubla Khan” is influenced 
by his postulated source from Purchas (Road to Xanadu^ pp. 362-363). 
Purchas tells how a Tartar emperor introduced his followers to a cleverly 
contrived paradise filled with damsels and provided with milk, honey, and 
clear water. Thereafter these warriors, hoping to die and enter that 
paradise forever, were fearless in battle. Lowes' assumption is that the 
one with flashing eyes and floating hair in “ Kubla Khan ” is such a war- 
rior and that he is therefore to be feared. But Coleridge in fact represents 
the flashing eyes and floating hair as inspiring holy dread — ^that is, awe 
rather than terror. And since this is so, may the milk and honey not 
have come from the Promised Land of the Old Testament, which is many 
times [Modus, 3, Lev,, 20, 24; ^osK 5, 6; etc.J described as .flowing 
with milk and honey? According to the OTO. homy dm and honey are 
often synonymous. . 
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Even though the sense of the poem did not prove that the 
last lines of ^^Kubla Elhan^^ were written after the visitor had 
returned to Porlock, the student of Coleridge might very well 
have been able to guess that such was the case. For there is a 
difference between what one imagines when under the influence of 
opium and what one imagines when not under that influence. This 
has been made clear by De Qumcey^ who describes the effect of 
opium on his imagination in part as follows : 

I seemed every niglit to descend — not metaphorically, but literally to 
descend — ^into chasms and sunless abysses, depths below depths, from which 
it seemed hopeless that I could ever reascend. . . . 

The sense of space, and in the end the sense of time, were both power- 
fully affected. Buildings, landscapes, &c , were exhibited in proportions so 
vast as the bodily eye is not fitted to receive. Space swelled and was 
amplified to an extent of unutterable and self-repeating infinity. This, 
however, did not disturb me so much as the vast expansion of time. Some- 
times I seemed to have lived for seventy or a hundred years in one night; 
nay, sometimes had feelings representative of a duration far beyond the 
limits of any human experience.^® 

Now m the first part of Kubla Khan there are several indi- 
cations of these effects. It is true that Coleridge does not reveal 
them in so extraordinary a manner as De Quincey, but it is to be 
remembered that Coleridge was as yet a neophyte in his use of 
the drug. Certainly Coleridge^s ^^deep romantic chasm/^ his 
cavernS;, and his sunless sea are like De Quincey^s "chasms and 
sunless abysses.^^ Moreover^, in the first part of "Kubla Khan^^ 
there are indications that Coleridge was experiencing the widening 
of the limits of space and time described by De Quincey. The 
caverns are " measureless to man/^ the forests are " ancient as the 
hillS;" and Kubla hears a message from the remote past, — ances- 
tral voices prophesying war.^^ In the last eighteen lines of the 

^^Golleoied Writings, ed. David Masson, in, 435. As M. H. Abrams 
states (op. ci#,, p. 65, n.), confirmation of these symptoms occurs in almost 
every article that has been written on the subject of opium. 

It must be admitted that one finite phrase, “ twice five miles of fertile 
ground,” soxmds unlike a part of an opium dream. 

There is another indication that the first part of the poem was written 
when Coleridge was affected hy opium. In a letter which he wrote to his 
brother George in 1798, Coleridge said: ^‘Laudanum gave me repose, not 
sleep; hut you, I believe, know how divine that repose is, what a spot of 
enchantment, a green spot of fountain and flowers and trees in th^ very 
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poem, on the other hand, the images are dearly outlined and finite. 
The damsel -with the dulcimer and Coleridge himself are described 
with poetic imagination, but they have none of the vagueness and 
grandeur of the phantoms of an opium dream. This change in 
atmosphere is striking. 

Lmes 31-36 of “Kubla Khan,” those beginning with “The 
shadow of the dome of pleasure,” lie between the two parts dis- 
cussed above. These lines may, of course, represent the “eight 
or ten scattered lmes or images ” that remained of the dreamed 
poem after the person from Porlock had departed. If so, the 
composition of the poem is to be described as follows: Tiinpa 1-30 
are what Coleridge had written down when he was interrupted; 
lines 31-36 represent his effort to contmue the vision; and lines 
37-54 are his comment on his loss of the vision. 

N. B. Allen 

The University of Delawctre 


JOS'N MIEK ON BONFIEES, ELEPHANTS 
AND DEAGONS 

In his homily for the feast of St. John the Baptist John Mirk 
describes the maimer of celebrating the Tigil, a description of 
obvious value to the historian of folk-custom and yet, apparently, 
little noted.^ The account runs : 

But 5et, yn j?e worschip of Saynt Ion, men waken at evyn and maken 
}?re maner of fyrys: on ys clen bonys and no wod, and ys callyd a bonne- 
fyre; anoJ?er ys of dene wod and no bonys, and ys callyd a wakefyre, for 
men syttytb and wakytb by bit; Pe tbryd ys made of bonys and of wode, 
and ys callyd Saynt lonys fyre*® 


heart of waste sands " (Letters of 8, T, Ooleridge^ ed. E. H. Coleridge 
[Kew York, 1895], I, 240). The letter, whether written before or after 
Kubla Khan,” indicates that the luxuriant beauty of a garden was to 
Coleridge a symbol for the repose found in opium. 

^Sir James G, Frazer, for example* in Balder the Bemtiful (London, 
19X3) discusses the St. John dres in Europe with copious reference to our 
sources of information. It is significant that he makes no mention of 
Mirk’s testimony. See Balder the Beautifid) pp. 160-219. 

^Festial (ed. T. Erbe), London, 1905 {E, E* T* B,, E* S, xovi), pp. 189-3. 
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I have been unable to determine whether Mirk is merely repeating 
some literary tradition or whether he is descnbmg an actually 
observed British cnstom. In either event I have been unable to 
find source, analogue, or parallel account. The well-known and 
traditional mediaeval description of the St. John celebration is 
that represented by the account in John Beleth^s Rationale 
divinomm officiorum. It is worth prmtmg agam to facilitate 
comparison with Mirk^s description : 

Solent porro hoc tempore ex veteri consuetudine mortuorum animalium 
ossa combun, quod hujusmodi habet originem. Sunt enim animalia, 
quae dracones appellamus . . Haec, inquam, animalia in aere volant, 
in aquis natant, in terra ambulant. Sed quando in aere ad libidinem 
concitantur (quod fere fit), saepe ipsum sperma vel in puteos, vel in 
aquas fiiuviales ejiciunt ex quo lethalis sequitur annus Adversus haec 
ergo hujusmodi inventum est remedium, ut videlicet rogus ex ossibus con- 
strueretur^ et ita fumus hujusmodi animalia fugaret. Et quia istud maxime 
hoc tempore fiebat, idem etiam modo ab omnibus observatur. Est et alia 
causa quamobrem ossa animalia comburantur, quod ossa sancti Joannis 
in civitate Sebastae ab ethnicis combusta fuere. Oonsuetum item est hac 
vigilia ardentes deferri faculas, quod Joannes fuerit ardens lucerna, et 
qui vias Domini praeparavit. Sed quod etiam rota vertatur hinc esse 
putant, quia in eum circulum tunc, sol descenderit ultra quern progredi 
nequit, a quo cogitur paulatim descendere, quemadmodum vulgi rumor de 
B, Joanne Christo adveniente ad summum pervenit, cum Christus puta- 
batur, posteaque descendit ac fuit diminutus, ut vel ipse de se testis eat.® 

It will be immediately observed that there is nothing in the 
Festial about the ceremony of the lighted torches or the rolling 
wheel. But, on the other hand, nothing in Beleth^s account corres- 
ponds to Mirk’s mention of the three different kinds of fi.re. 

It is worth noting that Mirk was familiar with the account in 
the Rationale ; 

'The fyrst fyre was made of bon]^, as Ion Belief sayth, for yn hat 
contray ys gret hete h® whech hete encawsut dragons pat pay gedryn 
ynfere, and fleyn yn J?e ayre, and fallyn downe ynto watyrs fe frohe of 
hur kynde, and soo venemyth he watyrs, fi&t moch pepyll tak;^ her deth 
herby and oher mony gret sekenes.* 

So much is clearly taken from the passage in Beleth that we have 

®Migne, P D., con, cols. 141-2. Of» J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytholo^Uf 
Berlin, 187 S-S, i, 510 j J. M. Kemble, The in Mnglmd^ London, 1870, 

I, 301-2 1 Erazer, op, oit,, i, 101. 

* Festial, p. 183. 
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already quoted. But whereas Beleth is content to explain that 
a fire made of bones was especially popular as a remedy against 
the pestilential dragon in the time of St. John and that the people 
annually light similar fires to commemorate the historical fact, 
Mirk interweaves into his explanation of the custom the old story 
of Alexander’s stratagem against elephants : 

Then wer ]>er mony gret clerkys, and haddyn red of kyng AliSandyr how 
when he schulde haue a batayle wyth he kyng of Inde, and ]>e kyng 
broght wyth hym mony olyfaundys beryng castellys of tre on hor backys, 
as he kynde of horn ys, and knyghtys armyd yn h© castels, arayde al for 
he warre. Then knew AlySaundyr he kynde of he olyfaundys, 'psi.t hay 
dredyn nothyng so moch as rorryng of swyne Wherfor he let gedyr alle 
he swyne hat myght be getyn, and made horn to dryue horn also nygh he 
olyfaundys, as hai myghtyn wele here hor roryng. And hen he let make a 
pig forto crye, and hen anon all infere made soch a rorryng, hat all he 
olyfaundys floen, and castyn downe hor castels, and sloyn he knyghtys 
hat werne yn ham ; and soo Alesaundyr had he victori ® 

Immediately after this diverting interlude Mirk concludes with 
what seems to be singular abruptness : 

Thes wyse clerkys kneuyn wele hat dragons hatyth nothyng so meche as 
brent bonys Wherfor hay tacht he pepyll forto gedyr al he bonys hat hay 
myght fynde, and sett horn on fyrej and soo wyth he stench of hom hay 
dryven away the dragon, and soo werne holpyn of hor deses.® 

But what has all this to do with the story of the elephants? Is 
Mirk merely implying that the same wise clerks who knew the 
natural history of the elephant were also up on their dragon lore? 
Clarity is conspicuously absent from the explanation given by 
Mirk, but an examination of Bestiary beliefs reveals that there is 
good reason for connecting the stories of the elephant and of the 
dragon. 

One of the details of the Greek Physiologies involves the hos- 
tility existing between the dragon and the elephant/ Perhaps the 
fullest account of their combats and of the reasons for the animosity 
IS found in Pliny’s Natural History.^ And in the later Latin 
Bestiaries we are informed of an interesting consequence of the 
perpetua discordia ” between the two creatures : whenever a fire 

p. 183. 

nysioUgm (ed. F. Sbordone)^ 1036, p. 131, 

«vm, 1M2, 

3 
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is made of the elephant^s hair and bones, " no evil thing will come, 
nor dragon/^ ® 

MirFs mention of the elephant, therefore, is not introduced 
altogether haphazardly. The rout of the dragons was originally 
accomplished not merely by a fire made of bones, but, more 
specifically, made of elephant bones. It is too bad that Mirk has 
left out the necessary connecting links in his explanation — if, 
indeed, the fault is Mirk^s and not some scribe^s. 

The general impression of disorder m the passage is confirmed 
by the intrusion of the story of Alexander. If it is proper to 
speak of elephants in explaining the bonfires, the animaPs aversion 
to the roaring of swine is surely not the appropriate detail. A 
glance at the Bestiaries may again prove useful in alleviating 
bewilderment if not in justifying the inclusion of the story. The 
Westmmster Bestiary ends its chapter on the elephant with these 
two statements: Alexander frightened these beasts away from 
his camp by the grunting of swine. The dragon drinks the blood 
of the elephant for the purpose of cooling his burning intestines.^^ 
There is no real connection between the two statements, but they 
are in juxtaposition and thus may well have influenced Mirk's 
erudite but unhappily muddled discussion of the origin of the St. 
John bonfires. For the second of the two statements, involving 
the hostility of the elephant and dragon, was very much to his 
purpose. 

Geover Croitiit, Jb. 

Fordham University 


NICHOLAS BEBTON’S TEE HATE OF TREASON 

Throughout his long though not always distinguished career as 
a writer, Nicholas Breton peppered his works with expressions of 
loyalty and devotion to the ruling monarch and the English Gov- 
ernment. These probably unsolicited attentions do not seem to 
have brought him any recognition; though his The Hate of Treason 
and A Mnrmurer present the Government point of view, and the 
latter (dedicated to the Lords of the Privy Council) may weE 
have been officially inspired. The discovery of the Gunpowder 

9 MS. Harleian 3244, quoted by G. C. Bruce, " The Elephant in Medieval 
Legend and Art/' Arohaeologioad Journal, 2nd Series, xxvr (1910), 6. 
Of. Oahier and Martin, Melanges dfAroMologie, Paris, 1851-6, iv, 157-8. 

^®MS. 22, Westminster Chapter Library, quoted by Bruce, p, 8. 
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Plot aroused all Breton's loyalty and indignation; ^ whieli he ex- 
pressed at length in The Hate of Treason with a Touch of the 
late Treason. There is an undated copy of this poem, headed with 
th^ caption of the printed version, An Invective against Treason, 
in MS. Eoyal 17 0 XXXIV ^ in the British Museum; and a printed 
version dated 1616, without the printer's name.® It is reasonable 
to suppose that it was written shortly after the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot in 1605. Both versions are dedicated to the Duke 
of Lineux (i. e. Lennox, the king's favourite) ; if this dedication had 
been written after 6th October 1613, Breton, as was his custom, 
would have given his patron the full titles of Baron Settrington 
and Earl of Eichmond. The Hate of Treason, then, was written 
between November 1605 and October 1613 : and the only surviving 
edition of 1616 was not the first. The dedications in the manu- 
script and in this edition are a little different: 

. . . with these fewe Inuectiue lines, against the vile name of Treason and 
Traitors* wherein, naminge no person offendinge, and, wishing there had 
neuer been suche offence, leauinge the Tract to the perusinge of yor dis- 
creete patience, wth my better seruice to Orations Emploiment, I 
humbly reste: 

Yo^ Graces diuoted to be Cofilaunded 
Kich: Breton.* 

. . . these fewe invective lines against the most hatefull, and horrible 
nature of Treason, and Traitors: I name no person offendant, and wish 
there were no such offence But hoping that God will weede out the 
wicked, and blesse his Maiesty with a world of loving Subiects & encrease 
his love with many such good friends as your selfe, in prayer for his 
Maiesties, and your long life, with health, and all hearts happinesse, I 
humbly rest 

Your Graces in all humble service, 

N. B.» 

^An interesting link between Breton and the actors in the Gunpowder 
drama is the dedication of Wonders Worth The Hearing^ signed 22 of 
December, 1602, " To my truest and kinde louing friend, Ma lohn Cradocke 
Cutler, at his house without Temple Doore.” On 6th November 1606, 
John Cradocke declared that he engraved sword hilts with the Passion of 
Christ, for Rakewood, Chris. Wright, and another. Catesby and I^rwhit 
were often with him. (Calendar of State Papers James I—Domestie 
Series, xvi.) 

* Reprinted by Grosart in The Works in Terse and Prose of Nicholas 
Breton. 

* Grosart was not able to see the unique copy,, which is now in the H. B, 
Huntington Library. 

*MS. Eoyal 17 C xmv. 

« The Mate of Treason (1616) — ‘Huntington Library; 
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The signature Nieh : Breton at the end of the manuscript dedi- 
cation establishes his authorship.® There is an address in the 
printed version, not found in the manuscript, To all that love 
God, and the King ^ 

Nobles, and Gentlemen, and all other his Maiesties loving subiects, of 
what condition soever, let me laie before your eies a few invective lines, 
against the horrible nature of Treason, and especially against so gracious a 
King, Queene, and Prince, so honourable a Counsaile, and so blessed a State 
The consideration whereof, may make the hearts of all true Christians to 
tremble, to thinke that the Divell had so great a power in the world, as 
to sow so much wickednesse in the hearts of vnhappie men But God, 
that euer is, and will be gracious vnto his, hath revealed their villanie, 
and so preserved his people, as in the preservation of our King and 
Countrey, from the Bivell and all his devices, hath given iust cause, day 
and night to give glorie to his holie Maiestie, to whose Almightie tuition 
and mereifull goodnesse I leave thee. From my lodging in London 

Your friend as I find cause. 

There are the same number of verses in the manuscript as in the 
printed book; but the sequence is different: and m place of this 
verse in the manuscript 

But this good God that gave vs our good King : 
and made the sorrowes of our harts to ceasse, 
reveales all tractes, yt doe of Treason spring; 
blesseth our Land, preserves itt in his peace, 
and doth our sowles, from sinnefull feares release: 
how can his name, inough be prays’d of vs? 
that shews his care, his love, and mercy thus ; 

the printed book has an extra verse on the sin of pride : 

•Breton’s authorship is confirmed by this parallel with his Pasqutls 
Mod-Cap ; 

Yet let him tinek vpon the golden pan, 

His word may pass yet for an honest man, 

Pasqmls Mod-Cap, 

While graceless thoughts, in all vngodlines, 
doe only tineke, vpon ye goulden panne. 

The Bate of Treason, 

Also, as Grosart noticed, three stanzas from The Boules immortall crowne, 
dedicated by Breton to James I in 1605, are worked into The Bote of 
Treason without much change beyond the addition of an extra line to each 
verse necessitated by the use of rhyme royal in The Bate of Treason, 
Treason being an evil fruit of pride, verses 1-3 of The sissth dales roorhe^ 
Bumilitie (The Boules immortcdl crowm) are introduced appropriately 
into The Bate of Treason^ 
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Let pride be hatefull vnto every state, 

It IS a vice with vertue not allowed; 

And such a vice as vertue hath in hate ; 

^ For vertue never makes the spirit prowde. 

But hath her love to the simple avowde. 

And in advauncement of Nobilitie, 

Gives greatest grace to Truths humilitie. 

Towards the end of the poem there are two alternative couplets : 

Oh hellish Pride, the Essence of all Euill; 

and only liue, to leade Man to the DevilL MS. 

Of hellish pride, the onely Traytor Thiefe, 

That IS the ground of all eternall griefe. Book. 

The Hate of Trea^son is described as imperfect in the Short-Title 
Catalogue : this is because two verses on sig. 03' and 03^ have been 
partially obliterated. 

Jeak Eobektson 

University of Liverpool 


THE ASCEIPTIOF OE SPEECHES IN 
THE REVENGERS TRAGEDY 

Every editor of Tourneur^s Revenger's Tragedy has noted the 
careless printing of the Quarto of 1607, which is the basis of all 
existing texts. The punctuation is unusually erratic, letters are 
frequently transposed, and in some cases the ascription of speeches 
is obviously incorrect. In a letter to the Times Literary Supple- 
ment (March 13, 1937) Major 0. S. Napier calls attention to the 
most puzzling section of the text, the speeches in the last scene of 
Ambitioso and Supervacuo, Spurio, the bastard, and the fourth 
man.^^ They enter to find Lussurioso, the new duke, murdered, 
and, after an exchange of exclamations, speak as follows: 

Amb. Here’s a labour sav’d, 

I though to have sped him, Sbloud how came this. 

Spur. Then I proclaime my selfe, now I am Duke. 

Amh. Thou Duke,! brother thou Heat. 

Spur. Slave so dost thou? 

4. Base villayne hast thou slaine my Lord and Master.^^ 


^Quarto, 
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It is obvious from the ensuing action that the two brothers and 
the bastard have been killed here; and modern editors have added 
the stage directions Kills Ambitioso after Spurious last speech, 
and Stabs Spurio after the speech of the fourth man/^ As 
Major Napier points out, the text, even with these added directions, 
cannot be right; the bastard would not be the first in line to become 
duke, and Supervacuo is not disposed of. ^‘^But,^^ Major Napier 
writes, 

if it be Supervacuo wbo proclaims bimself duke, all is well, and we may 
add the stage directions to Ambitioso’s last words “ [Kills Supervacuo ” 
That Supervacuo should proclaim himself duke before his elder brother 
is not altogether surprising in view of his initiative at the opening of Act 
m, Scene 1, and at the close of Act v. Scene 2 [swj., but undoubtedly 
Scene 1 is meant] . but the truth seems to be that by Act v Tourneur had 
forgotten which was which. 

The confusion of the abbreviations for Spurio and Supervacuo is 
obviously probable and actually occurs earlier in the play,^ but the 
confusion of Supervacuo with Ambitioso is still troublesome and 
can only be cleared up in conjunction with another scene in which 
they appear to be confused. Even if Major Napier is right in 
saying that Tourneur by Act v ^^had forgotten which was which, 
scenes i and iii of Act v (modern scene-division) are not consistent. 
Whichever brother says in v, i, ‘Hhis hand shall dispossesse him 
[the duke] ® should say in v, in, Here^s a labour sav^d, I thought 
to have sped him." ^ In the Quarto the first speech is given to 
Supervacuo, the second to Ambitioso. This difficulty remains, then, 
after the confusion of Spurio with Supervacuo is removed; and a 
more thorough correction is necessary to make the allotment of the 
lines logical. 

Surely Professor Allardyce NicoU is right in exchanging the 
speeches of Ambitioso and Supervacuo at the close of v, i.® The 
reading of the Quarto is manifestly inaccurate as it gives one 
speech to And." (interpreted by several editors as Antonio, though 
he IS not on the stage here). And again logic is against the Quarto 
reading, for it is clearly established in in, i and vi ® that Ambitioso 

vi, modern scene-division; Quarto 
lar. 

Eevenger^s Tragedy, ed. Allardyce Nicoll (London, 1929), p. 149, 
lines 190 Cf. Quarto, and 
^Ihidn, and 
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is the elder brother and that Supervacno intends to kill him when 
the old Duke and Lnssnrioso are out of the way. Hence, in v, i, 
Ambitioso should be the one to say; 

it [the moon] shall out-live the new Duke by much, this hand shall dis- 
possesse him, then we’re mighty.^ 

to which Supervacno would reply: 

1st so, ’ts very good, 

And do you thinke to be Duke then, kinde brother : 

He see faire play, drop one, and there lies tother.® 

Professor Nicoll does not suggest any emendation in v, iii, 
though he notes the confusion here.® It is quite proper (once the 
changes m V, i have been made) that Ambitioso, who threatened to 
kill the Duke, should now say: 

Here’s a labour sav’d, 

I thought to have sped him, Sbloud how came this. 

But he should have also the following line : 

Then I proclaims my selfe, now I am Duke. 

The next line should be Supervacuo^s ; 

Thou Duke, I brother thou liest. 

If a stage direction is to be inserted after this line it will be Kills 
Ambitioso.” Spurio then says, "Slave so dost thou?” and kills 
Supervacno; the "fourth man” kills Spurio, and the three rivals 
are accounted for. The latter part of the play is thus made con- 
sistent with the earlier part and consistent with itself. 


Yale Unimrsily 


Eugene M. Waith 


GOLDSMITH AND THE PICKLE-SHOP 

When Goldsmith, in an argument with Johnson recorded by 
Boswell, insisted that luxury was degeneratmg the English people, 
Johnson challenged him to choose from aU the shops between Char* 
ing-Cross and White-Chapel, excepting the gin-shops^, one in which 
there was anything " that can do any human being any harm*” He 
accepted the challenge and selected a pickle-shop*^ Since it would 

®Hicolbp.319* 

» Boswell% Uf0, ed. G* B* Htid, n, 21M9* 


^ Quarto, 
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appear that if Goldsmith could condemn the lowly pickle he would 
also condemn every item of modern luxury, this argument has been 
used to show his inconsistency, for did he not describe The Bene- 
fits of Luxury in Making a People Wise and Happy in Letter si 
of The Citizen of the World? ^ 

But the pickle, as an appetizer, was used to stimulate ‘^^artifi- 
cial (as opposed to natural appetite by those who had lost ( 
their natural appetite through surfeiting.-® In choosing the pickle- 
shop as an example of harmful luxury, Goldsmith, who derided the 
" epicure ” and believed that Parliament should enforce the Di- 
vine precept of weekly fasting,^ was thus really attacking glut- 
tony, as did many moralists and physicians of his age in a tradition 
stemming from the ancients.® Addison, for example, saw ^^innu- 
merable distempers resulting from modern eating habits ; in par- 
ticular he denounced any artificial provocative to relieve satiety, 
and create a false appetite," ® Likewise, Dr. Francis de Valangin 
argued that the English have so many infirmities because they 
study how to tickle their Palates with Variety, Profusion, and 
pungent Sauces."^ At such protests, of course, Johnson merely 
laughed : he preferred to feed with the rich." ® 

Goldsmith^s argument here should not, then, be construed as an 
attack upon all luxury or as a contradiction of the opinion expressed 
in Letter xi of The Citizen that the innocent indulgence of human 
desires for pleasure is socially beneficial. 

HowAEn J. Bell^ Je. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


* Footnote to Letter Xi in The Works of OUuer Goldsmith, ed. P. Cun- 
ningham (London, 1854), li, 116, and ed, J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 1885-6), 

m, 43; C. B, Tinker, Nature^ s Simple Plan (Princeton, 1922), p. 4. 

® See A. F. M. Willich, M. D., Leoturee on Diet and Begimen (London, 
1799, 2nd ed ), p. 297; also Goldsmith, Works (ed. Gibbs), i, 292 (‘‘even 
pickles cannot procure them an appetite’^). 

^Ihid,i m, 56 (Giti^en, Letter xv) ; and An Eistory of the Earth and 
Animated Wature (London, 1774), iv, 186; v, 174, 206, 350; vi, 398-9; and 

n, 130. 

®For instance, Plutarch, in advising against gluttony, compared appe- 
tizers to aphrodisiacs {Moralia, 126 B), 

^ The Spectator^ 195. 

^ A Treatise on Diet, or the Management of Euman Life (London, 1768), 

pp. 11-12. 

»Bosweirs Ufe, m, 56, 282-3; V, and H, 79. 
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"THE WOLF’S LONG HOWL” 

Cyrus Eeddmg, Thomas Campbell’s sub-editor ou the New 
Monthly Magazine and his biographer, pointed out that the wolf 
m Campbell’s formerly oft-quoted line, "The wolf’s long howl 
from Oonalaska’s shore,” which occurs m the Pleasures of Hope 
(l, 66), published m 1799, is heard agam in Theodric (1824) : 
"The wolf’s long howl is dismal discord join’d” (1, 471).^ 
Actually, this later verse was borrowed mtact from The Senti- 
mental Saiior; or St. Prevx to Eloisa, "by a young gentleman of 
Edinburgh,” published in that city by Elincaid and Creech, 1772. 
It therefore appears that the line in The SenUmentdl Sailor like- 
wise suggested the verse in the Pleasures of Hope. It is curious 
that in the earlier poem, Campbell borrowed but half the Ime 
whereas in that published twenty-five years later he incorporated 
it bodily. Whether he took it from the poem itself or from the 
review in the Scots Magazine (xxxv. May, 152), where it is re- 
printed, would be hard to say. 

Chaeles Dui'PT 

Cornell University 


SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OF 1939 AND 1940" 

Since my survey of two years ago a number of important works 
in the linguistic field have come out. First place, for American 
linguists at least, must be given to the Atlas of Professor Hans 
Kurath and bis associates, the first volume of which is now to be 
had (together with a Handbooh), though at a price prohibitive to 
most.® The volume is made up of 243 maps, out of a total of 733; 
the others are to come out in vols. ii and iii. The Handbook is 
a separate work; it not only gives us a guide in using the maps, 
but also provides a history of the undertaking, a sketch of the 

^ Beminisoenoes of Thomas Oamphell, London, 1860, I, 282. 

" Except for the first four items, this survey is limited to books sent to 
MLN. for review. 

* Lhiffuistie Atlas of New Mngland, VoL I (in two parts), Brown Uni- 
versity, 1932, $60; Bandiook of the lAnguistio Geography of New Sngland, 
pp. xiv -f- 240 -f- 2 plates, $4^ ... 
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historical and cultural background, and a critical account of the 
methods followed by the Atlas staff. The careful evaluation of 
the technic of the various mdividual field-workers is especially 
worthy of note. A proper estimate of this impressive publication 
will not be possible until the whole is available. While awaiting 
maps 243-733, however, we may pay tribute to the competence of 
the work done so far, and in particular to the initiative and per- 
severance of its director. 

For some time now the publication of the Dictionary of American 
English has been under way. VoL i was completed in 193’8, vol. ii 
in 1940.® Its companion work, the Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue, likewise prepared under the editorship of Sir William 
Craigie, is makmg slower headway in print. Publication of the 
first volume, begun in 1931, was not completed until 1937, and 
so far only two parts of the second volume have appeared.^ The 
great Danish dictionary, however, has gone forward at its usual 
pace of a volume a year.® It is to be hoped that the course of events 
in Europe will not stop this stately progress. 

The volumes of the English Place-Name Society also come out 
at regular yearly intervals. The two now before us ® maintain the 
high standards set in earlier volumes. Certain details may be com- 
mented upon. I see nothing strange (voL xvi^ p. xxxvi) in the 
form Patryxtavy, The name of the OB runic letter is wynn, not 
wen (pp. 4, 284). What is partial (p. 26) about the gallicism of 
Eaute? The name Ingen (p. 28) may be short for Ingenpeow 
(see 'Widsith 116). Under Brochlmrst (p. 38) a cross-reference to 
Burcombe Ivers (p. 213) would be useful. Why should Hassuhes 
(p. 38) be called pseudo-genitival? The earliest occurrence of the 
spelling Shorncote (p. 47) ought to be given, if only for the sake 
of those interested in the history of ar / or alternation. In the same 
way one would like to know when the initial w of Underditch 
(p. 371) was lost. Polands (p. 50) is derivable from OB "^fuling 

® Corn Pit to Honk, pp. 629-12685 Univ. of Chicago Press. 

*The second of these parts, Dignosce-Dnll, pp. 121-240 of the volume 
(XJniv. of Chicago Press), comes within the period of this survey. 

^Ordlog oxter det damhe Sprog, xmi (1939), pp. 748 and xiz (1940), 
pp 725; Copenhagen, Cyldendalske Boghandel. 

(1939), The Plaoe-l^ames of Wiltshire^ pp. xlii -J- 547, $6.50; XVXt 
(1940), The Plme-Pames of Nottinghamshire, pp. xlii-f-348, $5.90; both 
by J. B. Cover, Allen Mawer and P. M. Stenton; Cambridge, at the 
University Press (New York: Macmillan). 
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‘miry, muddy place’; for the want of umlaut, see MLN., lit 
527 and note forms like the Wulfingum of Widsvth 29; for the 
modem i see p. xx. The term pre-English (pp. 60, 332) is an 
unfortunate device for not saying Celtic; if the latter term must 
be avoided, why not say non-English? The iSbrst element of Sundeys 
(p, 66) may be identical with Sound (p. 301) ; certainly the 14th 
century o-spellmg does not justify connexion with OE sand, as 
0 IS commonly written for u before n. The phonology of Nettleton 
(pp. 80 f.) requires derivation of the first element from a weak 
*Nepla > *Netla (ef. *iopl > botl ‘dwelling’) rather than from, 
a strong *Nede1, which is incompatible with the t found in all the 
forms, and might be expected to give a genitival s nowhere recorded. 
The OG cognate Nandilo is weak, not strong. On the other hand, 
the first element of Wadswich (p. 85) is best derived from *Woed, 
the strong form of Wada; the diminutive *'Wceddi which EkwaU 
suggests seems less likely, since no -6n(e)s- forms occur. Eazeland 
from earlier Easelholt (p. 88) got its n by dissimilation; the 
resultant *Easelont then became Eazeland by assimilation to the 
familiar land. The first element of Thingley (p. 97) may be from 
OE gepinge. The value [dz] for the initial letter of Gifford (p. 
119) should have been given on p. xxi, where this sound-change is 
exemplified only in final position, and is mentioned only inci- 
dentally. Baesters (p. 151) is best explained as an example of 
metathesis : rst > sir. The 1576 forms Badenhurst and Badnester 
show that the final a of the modem form is not original. The same 
metathesis of si and r appears in OhUvester (p. 267). The sound- 
change [t/ > /], as in Oonrish (p. 179) and Wtshford (p. 230), 
is not listed on p. xxi. The forms ceole (p. 204) and sceocera 
(p. 292) show tibe primitive eo from which classical OE ea came. 
Eon Saxon (p. 213) read OE. The postulated proper name Bryda 
(p. 213) is derivable from a base bryg'd ‘ shifty.’ If the first element 
of Yatesbury (p. 264) is the proper name Geai, the forms without 
genitival s are to be derived from the weak Geata; cf. ON Gcmti. 
In spite of the authors (p. 300), the name-form Evenes- is explica- 
ble as a case of dittography (from earlier eueues for eues). The 
sound [0] was general, not merely dialectal (p. 314), m ME, 
though it lost its rounding much earlier in some dialects than in 
others. Eor Anglo-Saxon (p. 333) read OE. The sound-chan^ 
\ft > si] is exemplified in AugMon (p. 344), as also in Wrougliton 
(p. 278) ; it ought to be included among tlie sound-shifts listed 
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on p, xzi. The invariable t of Mariinsell (p. 351) requires deriva- 
tion from some such name as Mcepla; this name in turn may be 
hypocoristic for Mcepelhelm, but of this we have no evidence. The 
short 0 of Stonage (p. 360) is not explicable in terms of a conson- 
ant group nil, I have noted misprints on pp. xv (note 1), 353 and 
376. 

Leland^s spelling SnoUngJiamsMre (vol. xvii, p. 175) is much 
later than any spelling with initial s recorded on p. 1, though 
Leland may be looked upon as too late to be reckoned with. It is 
hardly right to say, “ we must take the forms medene, medine as 
due to early change of m to under the influence of preceding d 
(p. 6) ; the change may have been due to dissimilation. The names 
WhipUng (p. 9) and Smite seem equally appropriate (or inappro- 
priate) for the river. Possibly the current was swifter in early 
times. The name-form Saundby (p. 38) is additional evidence 
that the MB diphthong au developed before nasals in Gmc. words ; 
see my study in JfP., xx 189 ff. Smce hrcemn and hroem are well 
known OE variants of hrcefn ^ raven, ^ the corresponding forms of 
Bampton (p. 58) can hardly be stigmatized as irregular: m Ramen-- 
iona, we get a svarabhakti vowel between m and and the same 
form, with loss of n before appears in the Bameione of DB. The 
series of forms seems to me consistent enough. The comments under 
Sioheham (pp. 601) seem curiously confused. The variants of 
Ranby (p. 66) with genitival s make derivation from ON Hrani 
dubious. The discussion of the sound development of Conjure 
Alders (p. 70) is so unsatisfactory that it would have been better 
to leave the matter without discussion. For the spelling Mauneton 
(p. 107), see ifP., xx, 189 ff. The form GalTcclif (p. 129) need 
not be analysed as the spelling would indicate; the -k of Calk is 
derivable from the initial sound of the second element. For philo- 
logical (p. 131) read linguistic, Swrlow (p. 134) is best analysed 
as whore-hill. In Algarthorpe (p. 138) the vocalism does not sup- 
port the derivation given; the ger spelling would indicate East 
rather than West Scand origin. UndOr Toion (p. 162) the DB 
forms point to a man named J?dlfr and familiarly called Tdfi. The 
alternative forms Snoinion and Sneinton (p. 174) seem to reflect 
variants of the name with and without umlaut; the sufSxal -ingirni 
might or might not affect the vowel of the base. The first element 
oi ’Mlston (pp. 212 f.) is best derived from ON Mlifr, The develop- 
ment of Eawion (p. 216) shows variation between the au mA .ou 
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diphthongs, but this is not infrequent; see my discussion, MP., xs.j 
189 £E. The two forms Fro^na (OE) and Frdni (ON) are surely 
unrelated. An OE mutated form cognate with ON Frani would 
be not Fmna (p. 255). 

We will next take up five Swedish studies, all but one m the Old 
English field.^ Engblom^s dissertation starts badly but ends well. 
He has, I think, made plausible his main contention: that the 
auxiliary do has two sources, the pro-verb for the emphatic use, 
the causative for the unemphatic use. He has brought together 
a large number of quotations which throw light on the history of 
the construction, and has made more precise the various stages of 
its development. The presentation of the material, however 
(especially in the first part of the book), might be greatly improved. 
The author rambles rather than marches, and it is not always clear 
what conclusions (if any) he has come to. Ivar DahFs disserta- 
tion IS an unusually able and illuminating piece of work. It falls 
into three chapters: (1) dates and localization of the early OE 
sources; (2) presentation and etymological discussion of the in- 
flexional material; and (3) the development of the inflexional 
endings during the early OE period. The study is confined to the 
vowel stems of the noun inflexions, but a second volume is promised 
which will be given over to the consonant stems. Dahl^s first 
chapter will perhaps be more generally used than any other part 
of his book; among other things, it gives us a useful though not 
exhaustive list of the OB inscriptions. The following comments 
may be made on various details. The Speculum text of Csedmon^s 
hymn, MS. n (p. 3% is inferior to that given by Dobbie.® For the 
text of Bedels Death Song (p. 15), see also Dobbie, p. 55. Girvan^s 
date for the composition of Beowulf (p. 48) is too early and should 
not be taken as authoritative. About half the cases of -u for -m 

Lund Btud%es %n JSJnghsh, ed. E. Ekwall (Lund: 0 W. K. Gleerup), 
Vols. vx ( 1938 ) , vn ( 1938 ) and viil ( 1939 ) ; Nomina Germanioa, ed. J. 
Sahlgren (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksell), Vols. iv (1938) and vn (1940). 
The volumes of 1938 were received too late for inclusion in our previous 
survey. LSE vi: On ihe Origin and early Development of the Aumlio/ry 
Da^ by Victor Bngblom, pp. 171; LSE viit Buhstmtival Jnfiewion m early 
by Ivar Labi, pp* xvi + 206; LSE vm: OB Personal Names in Bedels 
Eistoryt by Hilmer Strbm, pp. adiv-flSl; KG iv: OB Bymmss, by 
<3^ista Tengvik, pp. xxii4*407; KG vxt: Oemtipal Composition in OB, 
Place-Names, by Brik tCengstrand, pp. kviii + 354 

> » B. V, K. Bobbie, MBB of Ccedmon^s Mgmn and Bedels Death Bi^g^ p, 1^. 
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may be examples of sandhi (p. 55, '^'2, 94, 113, 116, 134, 152, 156, 
167'). The late OE spelling westennu (p. 94) probably reflects the 
simplification of doable consonants in unstressed syllables; in other 
words, it is a purely orthographical variant of westenu. The author 
is mistaken when he tells us (p. 99) that the stem *gaujar is 
recorded in OB only ^^in the position of latter element of com- 
pound place-names.’’^ It appears also m the personal name Wudga 
or Widia; see the discussion in my edition of Widsith, pp. 198 f. 
In the discussion of the stem likewise (p. 102), the tribal 

names Eowum and Geffl-Egum of Widsith^ and the island name 
Eowland of Alfred^s OrosmSj should be considered; see my paper 
in SP., xxviii, 57*7 f., and the appropriate articles in my Widsiih 
glossary. I have noted a misprint on p. 146. 

Hilmer Stromas dissertation falls into a longish introduction and 
three parts. Part I is etymological. Part II phonological, and Part 
III lexical. There is also an 11-page bibliography. The intro- 
duction includes a short description of Bede’s life and work, an 
account of the main MSS of the Hist. Eccl., and a survey of OB 
personal names m general” (p. xxi). In the first part each name- 
element is given an etymology or the various possibilities are con- 
sidered. In the second part Bede’s sound-system is set forth his- 
torically, the various sounds occurring in the material being traced 
back to West Germanic. In the third part the personal name- 
material is presented in alphabetical order, with biographical notes, 
The whole makes a useful book. Under BAN (p. 13) the ON name 
Eymundr might have been mentioned ; see A. Noreen, Altisl. Gram., 
4th ed., p. 221. On the name-element HUN (p. 24) see my ed. of 
Widsitlhf p, 170, The name Oiso, discussed on pp. 30, 73 f. (cf. 
also p. 70), need not have been taken up in two places. On this 
name, see now E, Ekwall, English Studies xxiii 87, Ing (p. 52) 
is not well described as an ^^Anglo-Erisian tribal hero.” The 
Danes, according to Beowulf ^ were Ingwine ‘^friends of Ing,’ and 
they can hardly be reckoned Anglo-Prisians, Under Betti (p. 
64) the corresponding Continental forms should have been referred 
to; see my paper in Englische Studien lsxiii 182. In support of 
BkwaH’s etymology of Offa (p. 73) it may be noted that this 
etymology would make the fourth century Offa’s name alliterate 
with that of his father Waermund. Under UITTA (p. 78) the Witta 
of Widsith 22 might have been mentioned. The author on p. 145 
refers to my discussion of Moidum in my ed. of Widsith^ hut fails 
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to give a reference to my much fuller (and later) discussion in 
Anglia LSI 114 ff. Under UODEN (p. 180) the author neglects to 
pomt out that the East Saxon kings did not claim descent from 
Woden. I have noted misprints on pp. 93 and 130. 

Tengvik’s dissertation is “a systematic mquiry into the OE 
bynames found m OE sources from c. 700 to c. 1100 (including 
Domesday Book). No similar work has no far been attempted” 
(p. 1). The author’s chief interest, like that of previous students, 
IS in the light which the bynames throw on the origins and history 
of the surnames of later times. The book is a weighty contribution 
to the study of surnames. Its chief value, however, is as a list of 
early bynames. In extremely few cases has the author succeeded in 
proving that a given byname was inherited by a given man from his 
father; m other words, nearly all the bynames listed were still in 
the byname stage. Their transmutation into surnames oft-mp later. 
Nevertheless, the author in a few cases has been able to catch the 
beginnings of this important development. The following matters 
of detail seem worthy of comment or correction. The names of the 
Engs of Kent did not “ begin with a K ” (p. 12) . The section on 
"multiplicity of bynames” (pp. 22 f.) does not raise the question 
which is bound to occur to the reader; are these local and official 
designations really bynames at all? Nowadays one might perfectly 
well refer in writing to So-and-so of New York without a thought 
that Nm Yorh was the byname of the person referred to. Why 
should such a reference be interpreted differently in a medieval 
document? If a given person were identified regularly as the New 
Yorker or the judge, we might then have a right to say that New 
Yorker or Judge was his byname, but this regularity can hardly be 
presumed without repeated references to him m these terms in the 
records. Such repetitions are so rare in OB records that the pre- 
sumption which tibe author seems to make can hardly be justified. 
Under "antedated words” (pp. 23-27) the author makes claims 
which must strike many readers as extravagant. For instance, the 
word "bigot is recorded in the NED from 1598, but the byname 
Bigot appears in 1086, more than 500 years earlier. The author 
explains such gaps as follows: "words that belong to the popular 
idiom do not usually appear in literature until they have been 
long in colloquial use, and it is in the nicknames recorded in 
official documents that pre-literature instances are most likely to be 
foTjnd ” (p. 24). This may possibly hold for some nickname^ but 
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it hardly explains the case of higot. The Roger Bigot of DB did 
not get his nickname from English-speaking people but from 
Frenchmen, and we have no reason to think that the meaning of 
this nickname was understood by the English of his day ; still less 
are we justified m concluding from the occurrence of this nickname 
that the common noun ligot was added to the English vocabulary 
in the eleventh century. Whether Brito (p. 133) means ^the 
Briton^ or "^the Breton^ depends, of course, on the origin of the 
person so named ; it seems a bit unsafe to take for granted that in 
all cases it has the latter meaning. The derivation of the surnames 
Burnage, Burnish^ Barnish from Beorneges (OE Beornhedh) seems 
unsatisfaciory (p, 151) ; Barnish offers the least difficulty, since 
here we need only suppose palatalization of the genitival -s, but 
even this sound-change would have to be reckoned dialectal. The 
nom. form would give the modern surname Barney without any 
phonological difficulties. The Lining es sunu of p. 159 (OB Lyfing) 
answers, again in the nom., to the modern surname Liveing, The 
forms Ooold, Gould (p. 185) indicate lengthening of OE, not 

ME 0 in front of IdJ^ In Paue fihus we have OE pdwa ‘ peacock ^ 
used as a nickname (p. 194), but this would give modern Poe, not 
Paw, unless the latter surname is of northern origin, while Porson 
has no place here. With Roger etc. (p. 196) should be mentioned 
Hodge and Hodges and possibly Dodge as well (though this name 
may be a dialectal variant of Dodds), It is odd that in the dis- 
cussion of OE Wynstdn (p. 203) the modern 'Winston was not 
mentioned. For Bcandinavianized (p. 214) read Anglicized. The 
nickname Malf (p. 222) may be a contraction of MceSulf, The 
entry Scuiarius is wanting (p. 269). Latin iariatics (p. 290) by 
way of French would give Bariee (a not unfamiliar English sur- 
name) but not Bari, French Neir ^ black ^ (p. 293) gives the 
English surname Near. The nickname Bpalla (p. 335) may be 
connected with tibe OB tribal name Spalde, This connection seems 
preferable to that with a hypothetical OE personal name Spalda 
derived from spald ^ spittle.^ Latm peccatum by way of French 
would give the modern English surname Peachy but hardly Pea^h 
(p. 353), With Oalic (p. 3W) may be connected the CceUc of 
'Widsith, I have noted misprints on pp. xi, 4, 147, 159, 167, 221, 
356, 361. 

Tengstrand^s dissertation is modestly but rightly described by the 
author as ^^the first step ... in an inquiry into the conditions 
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under whicli words not denoting persons entered in their genitival 
form into OE place-names, including names of boundary marks ” 
(p. vii). The author^s introduction is devoted chiefly (pp. xiii- 
Ixih) to a historical sketch of the "^genitive problem in English 
place-name study He follows this sketch with a ^^plan of the 
present investigation^^ (pp. Ixin-lxvii). The body of the work 
falls into two parts. The first part deals with two types of genitival 
constructions as found in boundary surveys and other place-name 
material: (1) the type pms cUfes ende, in which the article agrees 
with the genitive, and (2) the typ^e pone hundes pyfel, in which the 
article agrees with the word on which the genitive depends. The 
second part is devoted to secondary compounds, such as Eolanbeor^ 
ges turij where the genitive is itself a compound word. This part 
includes only the material for an investigation which is to be pub- 
lished separately under the title Studies on Secondary Composi- 
tion in OE Place-Names.^^ The work as a whole, with its projected 
sequel, bids fair to be a contribution to place-name study of funda- 
mental importance. Until the sequel appears the results of the 
investigation can hardly be evaluated, however. The following 
notes on a few details may be added. The gen. lurhges (p. 29) 
differs markedly from such genitives as dunes and dices^ since dun 
and die occur with masc. as well as fern, inflexion, while hurg is a 
noun regularly fern. On the feemnanpegn of Beowulf 2059 (p. 
92), see my recent discussion in Essays and Studies in Honor of 
Oarleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp. 13-18. In sec. 133 (p, 
129) we are referred to a sec. 165b which the author seems to have 
finally decided not to include. The argument (p. 222) that ^Hhe 
repeated combination of the rare Lutegares- with healh precludes 
the inference of a personal name from the place-names seems to 
me unsound. An individual named Lutegar may have been the 
hero of a story which included an episode in which the hero took 
refuge in a hollow or cave, or defended such a refuge against attack. 
Another source for the proper name 8ecg (pp. 259 f.) would be the 
tribal name Becgan, evidenced in Einnshurg and WidsitK I have 
noted misprints on pp, xlix, li, Ivii, 33, and a grammatical slip on 
p. xxxvii. 

In the year 1985 Professor Ernest Weekley announced his book 
Something about Words as a positively last appearance. In 1940, 
however, he presents us with another sprightly.tour of themominal 

4 ’ ’ 
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realm,® offering as his excuse that the leisure of retirement craves 
for some innocent amusement and that none appeals to me so much 
as the hunting down of words and names (p. ix). His new hook 
is welcome. It is done in his usual manner, and, needless to ^ay, 
makes interesting reading. It also carries the usual Weekley com- 
plement of mistakes. The Marion in the name of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the American novelist, is not a female name (p. 8) but 
a surname; Crawford was named after the Revolutionary hero. 
General Francis Marion. The German name-element hern is prop- 
erly identified with OE heorn ^ man, warrior, prince ’ but we have 
no reason to think (pp. 29, 43) that it differed in meaning from 
heorn, whether ON hjorn ^bear’ is to be connected with hern and 
heorn cannot be said with certainty. Has the Venerable Bede ever 
been canonized (p. 30) ? OE Wigstan reappears as a Christian 
name of the contemporary poet, Wystan H. Auden (p. 37). The 
name-element hun (p. 42), if related to Ger, Hune ^gianV is to be 
connected with Celtic cuno- ^ high ^ and with the word high itself ; 
applied to a person it would thus mean ^ the high one, the prince 
or ruler.^ Connexion with the name of the Huns seems quite un- 
likely. The names Hugh and Fulh need not be shortenings of 
compound names (p. 44). ON Hdmundr undoubtedly is cognate 
with OE Heahmund; Weekley’s perhaps” (p. 46) is, for once, 
unduly cautious. The following etymological gem (p. 48) needs 
no comment other than a series of exclamation points : Arthur, 
of which so many interpretations have been given, seems to be 
simply the ON. Amthor.” The second element of Edith (p. 64) 
is neither mysterious nor Norse; it is OB -gy3, a ]6-stem variant 
of the 6-stem guS ^ battle.^ Elhot (p. 66) is commonly connected 
with ON Algauti or Algantr, not with the Hebrew Elias. The 
derivation of Tristan (p. 68) rivals that of Arthur: ^^it is quite 
possibly a corruption of the Teutonic Thurstan.” Mans (p. 66) 
is from Johannes, not Johann. Lochlann is not from Old Norse 
(p. 121), but is the Gaelic word for Norway or Scandinavia. The 
Romans were not so bad as Weekley makes them (p. 122) ; Carac- 
taous is a misspelling of Oaratacus, not of the much later Qaradoc. 
Sorsa does not mean ^mare ^ (p. 184). The name Della (p, 160) 
seems to be an aphetie form of Adela; the form presupposes that 

^Jmh mid dill, A Bt^dy m our Christian Barnes, Kew York, Dutton, 
pp. xii + 193, $1.60. 
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Adela was given penultimate stress, perhaps under the influence 
of its French cognate Adele, 

Professor Hutson^s onomastic study would have been easier to 
usenf it had been cast m dictionary form; as it is, one must look up 
a name thrice : first in the index, then in the text, and last in the 
notes (if there is a note on it). The author describes his method 
as follows (pp. 1 f.) * ^^to list each name in the order in which it 
occurs in the Historian to list every relevant occurrence of the 
name elsewhere . , to determine, as far as possible, the manner 
in which the name reached Geoffrey; and finally, where it seems 
necessary, to determine the actual or immediate source of the name/^ 
The author^s chief interest seems to have been this determination 
of Geoffrey’s source ; he rarely includes any etymological discussion. 
The work has been carefully done and must be reckoned successful, 
though of course incomplete, since in many cases the source from 
which Geoffrey drew a given name cannot be determined. Iwgo 
(p, 18) is presented as ‘^the only close parallel” to lagon (in the 
list of the children of Ebraucus). The author evidently means that 
the I of lagon is best explained as a mistake for L This use of 
the term " parallel ” is quite exceptional, and, in my opinion, un- 
fortunate. The name of Ignogin (p. 16), daughter of Ebraucus, 
is not discussed; presumably the author identifies the name with 
Innogen^ discussed on p. 8, and in the index Ignogm actually 
appears under Innogen^ with a reference to pp. 16 and 104. On the 
latter page the name Ignogin does not appear, but Innogen does. 
It would have been better to make this identification in the text. 
On p. 21 (bottom) Sfadudud is silently emended to Stadud. A 
close phonetic though not graphic parallel to Ebrem (p. 22) is the 
Hebrew Ephraim, which might weR have had a spelling Ebrem in 
the Middle Ages. Under Artwrm (p. 63) the author departs from 
his usual practice of ignoring etymology, though he enters upon no 
etymological discussion. He remarks, "^Hhe name is probably 
Celtic,” and we have a right to infer that he rejects the connexion 
with the Latin Ariorius* When he adds, ^Hhe Irish form of the 
name is Art,” we learn that he connects Arthur’s name with a well 
known Indo-^European word meaning ^ bear.’ This hoary connexion 

A. E. Hutson, BriUsh Personal Names m the Htstoria Begum Britan- 
, niae, Univ» of Oalif. Puhhcations in JSJnglish, Vol, 5, No. 1, pp, iv -p 160, 
Berkeley, 1940, 
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belongs to the pre-scientific stage of etymological study, and has 
no proper place in a serious work of today. It is hard to under- 
stand the observation (p. 81) that another of the British names, 
Patncius, is ordinarily associated with Ireland, not Britain,” since 
everybody knows that St. Patrick was a Briton, Equally strange is 
the statement that Geoffrey provides her [i. e. Ronwen, the 
daughter of Hengist] with a very plausible ” name (p. 92). What 
is plausible about this very un-Germanic name ? One must wonder 
also at the author^s dictum (p. 95) that ^Hhe twentieth century is 
not much less credulous than the twelfth.” 

Professor Alexander has written an admirable short history of 
the English language.^^ He knows the subject and knows how to 
express himself in the tongue of which he writes, a combination not 
always found. A few matters of detail, however, stand in need of 
clarification or correction. The analytical or etymological pro- 
nunciation of forehead (p. 3) is still a vulgarism, I think; cer- 
tainly it is not nearly so prevalent as the author supposes. The 
remark about the subjunctive on p. 14 should be qualified by refer- 
ence to the discussion on p, 186. It is a serious heresy to put Old 
English and Latin at the same stage of linguistic evolution (p. 29), 
Latin belongs to the stage or level of Germanic, while OE repre- 
sents a stage about midway between Germanic and modern English. 
Such combinations as wr, Tcn^ gn are not properly called double 
consonants (p. 47). The author wrongly implies (p. 49) that f 
was normally used for v m Middle English; this use may be found 
after the OE period, of course, but by the fourteenth century v was 
the rule. For Man (p. 51) read Mann. The strong inflexion of 
verbs goes back to IE times (p. 57 footnote) and is therefore older 
than ihe weak inflexion, which does not antedate Germanic times. 
The word curious” (p. 62) is unfortunate here. It is by no 
means certain that call (p. 69) is a Scand loan-word. The jform 
kirk is hardly explicable (p. 70) as a Northern dialect form. The 
statement (p. 74) that OE had a word for uncle implies that OE 
had no words for aunt, nephew, niece, cousin and the like, though 
the author naturally intended no such absurd implication. In like 
manner the statement about the use of th in ME (p. 83) might 
well give an unwary reader the wrong impression. Chaucer^s neer 
(p, 89) means 'nearer,^ not ^near.^ It is hardly right to say that 

H, Alexander, The Storp of our Language^ pp. x + 242, Toronto and 
New York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1940, $1.40. 
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OE faran is weak in Chaucer (p. 89). In fact, Chaucer uses OE 
farm in the present and in the past participle, but OE feran (a 
weak verb) in the preterit. ^ Better ^ is not a literal translation of 
Uvere (p. 91). Word frequencies cannot safely be presumed in 
terms of etymology (p. 106) ; many foreign words are of frequent, 
many native words of infrequent occurrence. OE ceorl meant 
^ freeman,^ not ^ laborer^ (p. 137). The pronunciation of figure 
with [J] is general in the U. S., whereas column has [j] only in 
newspaper parlance and, no doubt, in some dialects. The two 
words therefore should not be lumped as the author lumps them 
(p. 178 f.). Dive (from OE dpfan) has always been a weak verb 
(p. 188) ; it owes the form dove to the analogy of drive and the 
like. The OE strong verb dufan has died out. Clever ^ amiable ^ 
(p. 221) was widespread throughout the U. S. in the nineteenth 
century, though rare nowadays. Karl Verner (p. 229) was a Dane, 
not a German. I have noted misprints on pp. 43, 110, 207. 

Professor Myers has written a book somewhat unusual in matter 
and purpose.^^ It falls into 20 chapters and five appendices. The 
first four chapters are devoted to the nature and origin of language, 
to definitions of linguistic terms, and to the Indo-European lin- 
guistic group. The next four chapters take up the history of 
English: an introductory chapter and one chapter each for Old, 
Middle and Modern English. Chapter 9 (pp. 65-82) is called 

Greek Lessons and serves as a highly abbreviated beginners^ text- 
book in Greek. The knowledge of Greek gained by study of chapter 
9 is used, in the next chapter, in the elucidation of Grimm^s Law. 
Chapter 11 (pp. 89-108) is called “Latin Lessons” and introduces 
the student to the Latin language. Chapter 12 gives information 
about vulgar Latin and its offshoots the Romance languages. This 
information is then applied, in the next chapter, to English loan- 
words from these languages. Chapter 14 reverts to Greek; the 
Greek sufiBxes used in English are given special attention. Chapter 
16 deals chiefly with English prefixes and suffixes of native origin. 
The headings of the last five chapters are: 16, Changes in Meaning; 
17, Slang; 18, Synonyms and Rhetorical Devices; 19, Language in 
Poetry and Language as Poetry; 20, The Uses of Language. In 
Appendix A, various grammatical terms are defined and illustrated; 
in Appendix B, the languages of the earth are classified; in Appen- 

P, Myers, The Foundatims of Maemillau, New York, ,190, 

pp, xxii + 301, $3. 
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dix C are given lists of Greek words with English loans derived from 
them; m Appendix D the Latm material is given similar treat- 
ment; in Appendix E other foieign languages are touched upon m 
the same way. The book as a whole approaches English in terms 
of its linguistic setting through the centuries. Such an approach 
was worth trying out. Unluckily the author depends too much on 
inferior sources of mformation, and the quality of what he writes 
suffers accordingly. If he had used the NED instead of Webster’s 
he would have been saved now and again from blunders and incon- 
sistencies. Limitations of space keep me from listing here any 
of the mistakes in which the book abounds; sufSce it to say that 
these mistakes are so many that the book cannot safely be put into 
the hands of a student. 

The seventh edition of Kruisinga^s well known handbook shows 
its author^s mastery of the subject and ability to present the 
material clearly and systematically. No students^ manual of com- 
parable quality is available in English-speaking countries. Since 
the work is designed for Dutch students, it contains much that 
would be meaningless or needless here. It can be studied with 
pleasure and profit, nevertheless, by anyone interested in the sub- 
ject. The author is in error when he says (p. 61) that [u] is 
never followed by more than one non-syllabic sound in the same 
syllable, witness looked^ pulled^ pushed^ boohs^ etc. I have noted 
misprints on pp. 25, 72. 

Three more Tracts of the Society for Pure English have reached 
us.^^ Mr. Taylor^s study of Charles M. Doughty is actually limited 
to the Arabia Deserta, The author^s knowledge of Arabic here 
stands him in good stead. He shows in detail what Lascelles Aber- 
crombie and others had felt and said but could not prove : that in 
style and vocabulary alike Doughty’s English was highly Arabi- 
cized. But the author does not stop here. He makes a systematic 
linguistic study of Ms subject, and gives us a treatise of unusual 
merit. He is wrong in thinking that falling weather is a coinage 
of Doughty’s (p. 11) ; I have heard it all my life. For philological 

^®I!. Kruisinga, Introduotim to the Btudp of English Bounds^ P. 
Hoordhoff N. V., Groningen, 1940, pp. 218, f 3.00. 

LI: Boughifs Mngh$\ by Walt Taylor, 1939, pp. 46, ^$1.25; liTo. 
LH; Adjeotmes from Proper Names, by E- W. Chapman, 1939, pp. 47-90, 
$0.75; 1^0. Lv: Slang, by Eric Partridge, 1940, pp. 173-196, $0.75. Oxford# 
at the Clarendon Press; Hew York, Oxford Univ. Press. 
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(p, 32} read linguistic. Mr Chapman’s essay has an urbanity and 
polish worthy of the classicist that he is He takes up a number of 
adjectival types and throws light on everything he touches. Of 
special interest is his account of the three pronunciations of Latin 
more or less used in England, an account needful as a preliminary 
to his study of adjectives derived from classical proper names. 
His rule III (p. 53), according to which a stressed antepenult is 
pronounced short, stiU applies to ae and oe m America, though no 
longer (it would seem) in England. Hence the [e] of Aeschylus 
and Oedipus. I note that the author writes Vergil (p. 53) but 
Virgilian (p. 85) with characteristic British inconsistency. In 
saying (regretfully) that Herculean seems to have prevailed over 
the earlier and better Herculean (pp. 57 and 64) the author goes 
beyond the evidence ; the Concise Oxford has only the latter form, 
and Jones gives it first place. In discussing adjectives of nationality 
the author manages to get in some neat digs: witness his French 
leave and American neutrality (p. 71). Under formations in -er 
he remarks that “ Edinlurgher is plausible but has perhaps never 
been used” (p. 73). Here the deficiencies of classical training 
reveal themselves ; the plausibility is one of the eye, not of the ear. 
In America Pittsburgher is actually used, but the pronunciation of 
•burgh here differs from its pronunciation in Edinburgh. The 
author says (p. 80) that “the tale of Aenms should properly be 
Aeneid, but this may be a late classicism.” I think not; my father 
said Aeniid, and his pronunciation of Latin was the old-fashioned 
one still heard nowadays at Westminster school but (I suppose) 
nowhere else. Mr Partridge’s study makes interesting reading, but 
does not measure up to the other Wo tracts. This for the reason 
that the author has already said his say elsewhere, and gives us 
nothing more here, though he tries hard enough. I would not 
contend, however, that the tract is without value. Our leading 
authority on slang wrote this sketch, and to students unfamiliar 
with tlie subject what he says will undoubtedly be worth while. The 
author is mistaken in saying that we Americans coined the term 
deeh of cards (p. 196) ; this use of decTe is recorded in the HEH 
from the year 1593, 

Miss Bryant and Mrs Aiken have written the stimulating book 
which tiheit collaboration might be expected to produced® The 

** Margaret M. Bryant and Janet Rankin Aiken, PsyoKology of MngUsh, 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1940, pp. x + 229, $2.S0, ; ' 
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authors have keen, independent minds, and have thought long and 
much about the matters which they here take up. In their mam 
contention — ^namely, that grammar is not a branch of logic but a 
pattern of human behavior — ^they are undoubtedly right. And their 
book IS full of good things, said with vigor and pomt. They do not 
always weigh their words, however, and thereby fall into errors 
more or less serious. It is by no means safe to say (p. 7) that 
Mencken’s American Language^ 4th ed., represents the collection of 
more Imguistic facts than have ever been assembled outside a dic- 
tionary. Have the authors never looked at H. Poutsma’s Grammar 
of Late Modern English? The ed termination does not indicate 
future time in the example quoted (p. 26), as is evident from the 
fact that the time would still be future if the termination were 
dropped. It is far from evident (p. 38) that so far as its grammar 
goes the [Chmese] language is today in a state similar to that 
which must have obtained in primitive speech.” The causative do 
in the construction which the authors cite (p. 62) could never have 
given rise to the auxiliary; it was the construction with the simple 
infinitive (NED sec. 22a), not that with to plus the infinitive 
{NED sec, 22c) which led to the development of do as an auxiliary. 
The emphatic do goes back to an OE construction, and did not 
develop subsequent to the Elizabethan period” (p. 63); see 
Engblom’s dissertation, discussed above. Are the authors sure that 
^^in the [1611 ed. of the] King James Bible you and ye are used 
... in the traditional fashion ” (p. 56 and footnote) ? If I mistake 
not, the first edition reflects the confusion of the day and the 
regularity was introduced later. The authors seem to forget (p. 
66) Chaucer’s sg. form men ^one.’ The use of different than 
(p. 57) is rare in Britain but common in America. The authors 
imply (p. 58) that the present restnetion of who to human beings 
is modern. In fact, of course, OE hwa was masc. and fern., OE 
hwcet neut., and this distinction naturally led to a MB restriction 
of who to human beings, since, after grammatical gender was given 
up, almost the only masc. and fern, nouns left were those which 
denoted human beings. Indeed, the restriction of (interrogative) 
hwa to human beings goes back to OB. The history of the old gen. 
hwms is more to the author’s point. This gen,, originally used in 
all genders, became dissociated from hwcet when its m was replaced 
by the o of the masc. fern, form. The authors are also mistaken in 
saying that " by ME the words as and also were clearly differen-^ 
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tiated” (p. 58). In the Reeve’s Prologue, line 3870, Chaucer uses 
also in the sense ‘ as.’ The construction you was (p. 64) goes back 
to the common eighteenth century practice of using was with you 
sing.,' were with you pi. The word "clearly” (p. 66) is hardly 
justified; for a different explanation of what is happening to the 
predicate nom. construction after the verb he, see MLN. xlvi 437 f. 
The preservation of the form an is due to force of tradition, not 
to "indolence” (p. 68). In such constructions as these hind (p. 
69) it seems natural to presume that the historically correct plural 
form hind here survives. Normans would be a better example than 
Germans (p. 78) of the -s plural of -man compounds, since the 
word German is not a -man compound. The explanation given by 
the authors (p. 83) for " the opposition to ih ” is by no Tnaans so 
certain as they seem to think. Is allow * concede’ (p. 84) bad 
English? And if the authors are talking about allow “^suppose,’ 
is the construction I’ll allow in use? One would expect I allow. 
Such expressions as thus die and a falling cadence (p, 94) are 
hardly colloquialisms. Enac his cynryn is not from Orosius (p. 
98 footnote) but from Numbers 13', 39 (38) ; the proper reading, 
moreover, is Enachis cynryn ‘Enoch’s children’ — ^Anak seems to 
have been confused with Enoch, as the spelling shows. The passage 
from Orosms (p. 98) is inaccurately quoted and interpreted. It 
reads (ed. Sweet, p. 8) : Africa and Asia hiera landgemircu 
onginnad. . . . With this is to be compared the beginning of the 
preceding paragraph : Europe hio ongind. . . . Note also ^e quo- 
tation which the authors give elsewhere (p. 176) from Shakespeare: 
My brother he is in Elysium. The statement (p. 99) that “ during 
MB the es case ending was extended by analogy ... to the plurd 
and to all singulars” is inaccurate on two counts: (1) we cannot 
be sure that the es of the gen. pi. came from the sg.; (3) the es 
ending was not extended to all gen. sg. forms — ^note Chaucer’s lady 
grace ‘lady’s grace.’ The use of expect for suspect (p. 103) is 
explicable as a mere confusion of words, an example of mala- 
propism. The use of the present tense in a future sense (pp. 103, 
107) goes back to OE times. It is hardly right to say (p. 110) that 
"it is an accepted rule in phonetics ihat sounds influence the 
sounds which precede rather than those that follow them,” Wit- 
ness mM from earlier myln. The going to forms are not “ dis- 
tinctively American” (p. 114), OE io ■w'as pronounced like the 
modem Ueh, not like German ich (p. 143). The etymology oi welsh . 
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vb. which the authors take for granted (p. 145) is exceedingly 
dubious. For an OE example of ^^substitution or circumlocution^^ 
(p. 152) to avoid using the imperative, see Beowulf 344-7. The 
notion that the courtly style came in with the Normans is ‘really 
unworthy of the authors, who must have read Beowulf at least, in 
spite of their amazing statement (p. 162) that Lindsay^s Congo 
is roughly equivalent m literary type to Beowulf/^ Shake- 
speare’s oft IS no abbreviation of often (p. 163) but goes back to 
OE times. The footnotes on p. 172 show an astonishing lack of 
information about current British usage. The expression would 
letter (p, 200) seems to have been a coinage of W. S. Landor; so 
far as I know, it has never established itself in living English 
usage. It IS not true that classical Latin had one tense, and only 
one, for the expression of a given time relationship ” (p. 204). It 
is wrong to say (p. 207) that the proposed ^'^before-present” 
division of time does exactly correspond to the present perfect 
tense of English.” On p. 209 the authors themselves give as an 
example of the perfect the sentence I have lived here six years^ 
where the perfect, far from being “before-present,” actually in- 
cludes present time. 

Miss Ball’s book is the best thmg in print on the subject with 
which it deals.^® In it the author is concerned to find valid rules 
which wiU guide the perplexed writer who so often does not know 
whether to write two words or one, and if he settles upon the latter, 
IS still doubtful about whether or not to use a hyphen. The sub- 
title of the book indicates its scope: “A comparative review of 
variant authorities with a rational system for general use and a 
comprehensive alphabetic list of compound words.” The author’s 
historical and critical survey of previous opinion is full and acute. 
Her system, which has been adopted by our Department of State 
and incorporated in its Style Manual, is worthy of general adoption. 
Usage is still fluid in this matter of compounding, and needs 
guidance towards simplicity and consistency, a guidance which Miss 
Ball’s book can furnish to the satisfaction of all who are not 
content with the present uncertainty and would welcome some 
rational regulation. 

The revised edition of the first volume of the series, American 

Alice M. Ball, Compounding, tn the English Language, New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1937, pp. x + m, $2.50. 
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Speech Reprints and Mono graphs brings together an interesting 
assortment of reprints from the pages of the journal American 
Speech, The new edition is twice the size of the old. The trans- 
scriptions here reprinted were originally published in vols. viii to 
XIV of American Speech. The volume was prepared for the use of 
students and teachers of phonetics^ English pronunciation, and the 
like. The items fall into five groups: (1) specimens of acceptable 
American English, (^) broadcasts by Americans, (3) transcrip- 
tions of phonograph recordings of the story The EaV^ (4) trans- 
scrip tions of miscellaneous recordings, and (5) specimens of British 
English. 

Professors Eliason and Davis have collaborated in an investi- 
gation which breaks new ground. As the authors tell us (p. 5), 
^^any investigator of historical linguistics — ^and especially of that 
branch which deals with sound changes — ^recognizes that the his- 
torical evidence must, when possible, be supplemented by and checked 
with modern phonetic evidence.^^ In the past, however, for reasons 
which we need not go into here, this recognition has not led to 
collaboration between experimental phoneticians and linguistic 
historians. The present study presents the results of such a colla- 
boration. The historical problem investigated was the quantitative 
changes that took place in Old and Middle English times in dis- 
syllabic words with open penults (i. e. penults ending in a vowel). 
More precisely, since we know what quantitative changes took place, 
the investigation was concerned with the theories which have been 
advanced to account for these changes. The investigation was 
further limited to words in which the ultima begins with a single 
consonant. The experimental evidence indicates that a light stress 
on the ultima has the effect of shortening a long vowel of the 
penult, or of preventing the prolongation of such a vowel if it is 
short to start with. Hence ME name but hody. For further de- 
tails the reader is referred to the study itself, which may well prove 
a landmark in phonological investigation. 

JPhomtio Transcriptions from “ American Speech,” edited by Jane 
Dorsey Zimmerman, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1939, pp. xii + $3, 
$1,60* The first edition came out in 1936. 

Norman B. Eliason and Boland C. Davis, The Effect of Stress upon 
Qumtit^ in Dissyllables, An Bcoperimental an^ Historical Study, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 1939 (Indiana Univ. Publications, Science Series No. 8), 
pp. 66, $1. 
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In my review of S. A. Leonardos Current English Usage I noted 
that ^^the volume is a summary of the views of certain chosen 
individuals, not a statement of the facts of current usage (MLN. 
XLViii 394). Marckwardt and Walcott have now taken up the 
items in Leonardos questionary, in an attempt to find facts rather 
than views.^® These facts were sought primarily m the NED ; by 
way of supplement the 1934 edition of Webster'^Sy HorwilFs Modern 
American Usage^ HalFs English Usage and the grammars of J es- 
persen and Curme were used. The general conclusion which the 
authors reach is that the judges in Leonardos survey of opinion were 
far more conservative than the facts of English usage warrant. 
This conclusion is undoubtedly right. The present investigation 
too, it must be added, errs on the conservative side. Thus, we are 
told (p. 16 footnote) that ^^to gather factual data concerning such 
unquestionably accepted expressions as it is I would be a work of 
supererogation.^^ But this expression, in my opinion, should be 
classed as an archaism, inappropriate for contemporary conver- 
sation except in the mouths of the pseudo-refined. This brings me 
to another point. The sources of information which the authors use 
sometimes prove insufficient. Thus, the expression feel badly is 
recorded as dialectal, on the authority of the NED and Webster. 
But everyday experience teaches us that that is nonsense. The 
NED entry may be explained as out of date (it belongs to an early 
volume) ; for the Webster entry there is no excuse, but we may 
conjecture that the NED entry is its source. Obviously the authors 
should not have rested content with their absurd conclusion, but 
should have broadened the basis for their findings by including, 
say, Poutsma^s grammar. Whether this grammar would yield 
material to the point I do not know, but authority after authority 
should have been searched for an up-to-date discussion. In the 
same way, search should have been made for an adequate treatment 
of the current use of it is I, though it is possible enough that 
nothing usable would have come of it. I wish the authors were 
right about the term colloquial (p. 19). But Eric Partridge, in the 
tract On slang reviewed above, uses it in the sense ^ sub-standard ^ 
and a like use may be found in the Dictionary of American English 
now m progress. The artificialily of the authors^ distinction be- 

Albert H. Mardcwardt and Fred Walcott, Facts about Current Eng- 
lish Usage, D, Appleton-Century Co,, New York, 1938 (English Monograph 
No. 7, National Council of Teachers of English), pp. x + 144, $0.90, 
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tween literary and colloquial comes ont in their classification of 
rve got to go (p. 39) and where are we at (p. 49) as literary. The 
discussion of Reverend Jones (p. 49) seems one-sided; much is said 
about* the omission of the article, but the omission of the Christian 
name is ignored. The authors’ use of archaic departs too markedly 
from ordinary usage to be acceptable. 

Professor C. C. Fries has done a distinguished piece of work in 
his American English Grammar The work, which he modestly 
describes as " a preliminary sketch of the inflections and syntax of 
American English” (p. Tii), is based on letters written in the 
present century — ^more precisely, on “certain files of informal 
correspondence in the possession of the United States Government ” 
(p. 26) . On exclusively non-linguistic evidence the writers of these 
letters were divided into three groups: I upper class, II middle 
class. III lower class. To proceed in the words of the author, “ the 
language used [in the letters] by Group I we have called standard 
Fnglish ; that used by Group II, ‘papular or common English ; that 
used by Group III, vulgar English ” (p. 33). Evidently we have 
here a basis for scientific objective grammatical study, and this 
study the author has made in masterly fashion. The work is so 
well done, indeed, that we can only hope that he keeps on with it, 
filling up the gaps and fortifying or modifying the conclusions as 
more material becomes available. A few comments foUow on sundry 
details. The -an of the OE n-stems served, not fox the plural 
number (p. 41), but for the nom. acc. ph The form are is not 
“ number distinctive ” (p. 47) except in the firat and third persons. 
Is the were of p. 52 (line 30) a subjunctive? Some of the 66 verbs 
that remained strong can hardly be called common (p. 61) ; to the 
list of weak verbs which by analogy have developed strong forms 
should be added dwe from OE dgfan; the verb get is not a two- 
form verb in American English, except in certam constructions. 
Agree (p. 71) is not a strong verb. Such forms as hers were formed 
on the pattern of his, not “on the pattern of the s genitive of 
nouns” (p. 80). For waes (p. 90; cf. p. 130) read wees. To the 
percentages given on pp. 93-6 should be added the actual number of 
oocurrenoes. Are such words as nethermore (p. 96) comparatives? 
Or does ‘nethermore mean ‘nether’ much as forevermore means 

"National Council of Teachers of English, ihaglish Monograph No. 10, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New Tmk, 1940, pp. xii -t 313, $2.50. 
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foreYer ^ ? So far as I can see, more here is intensive rather than 
comparative. The OE verb distinguishes the persons in the singular 
only, and even here this distinction is confined to the indicative, and 
is complete (i. e., takes in all three persons) in the present only. 
The author^s statement of the case (p 101) does not bring out 
these facts. In Table IX (p. 103) it would be instructive to know 
how these figures would be affected by isolating the instances of the 
verb le. The formulation case forms for the genitive and dative- 
accusative of substantives (p. 109) is not satisfactory: nouns and 
pronouns ought to be separated, and the special position of pro- 
nominal inflexion ought to be recognized. Under function words 
(p. 110) one misses the usual historical sketch, which would be 
particularly illuminating here. Why not use (p. 143, g) ? Or, if 
med^ why not got (p. 143, e) ? The will of p. 166, line 13 is not 
future, but has a modal sense ; compare the would of p, 178, line 10. 
OE mosien (p. 173) is best rendered ^be permitted.^ The absence 
of maybe from the letters of Group I (p. 181) indicates that these 
letters were written in a formal style, as indeed one would expect 
in governmental correspondence. The teim iutensifiers (p. 204) 
IS not happy, since the words so named are often weakeners rather 
than strengtheners, witness fairly accurate.^^ Like the others (p, 
225) IS not a clause. I have noted misprints on pp. 57, 257. 

Professor Leopold has made an exceptionally good study of the 
first stages of child speeeh.^^ His book is based on his own notes, 
and these represent his observations of his daughter Hildegard’s 
linguistic behavior from birth to the age of two years. His subject 
differs from the usual ilmencan child chiefly in that from the 
beginning she has had a bilingual environment ; both German and 
English were spoken in her home. The present study is devoted 
almost wholly to vocabulary growth in the first two years/^ The 
linguistic history of the child^s first year is given in a connected 
narrative (pp. 16-29). Then comes an alphabetical list of the 
words used up to the age of two (pp. 30-139). Bach word is tran- 
scribed phonetically; the transcription is followed by its conven- 
tional form, English or German (or both) as the ease may be, and 
by a Ml discussion of changes in pronunciation and meaning dur- 

W F. Leopold, Speech Development of a Bilingual OMldf Horthwestern 
XJniv. Studies in the Humanities No. 6, Hvanston, 1939, pp, xxv + IBB, 
$2.25, 
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mg the period under study. Next conies an mdex to the vocabulary 
(pp. 140-148). The final section (pp. 149-179) is called “word- 
count and analysis of vocabulary.” By way of appendix we are 
given ’(I) a five-page section called “ sketches ” in which the child’s 
general development and linguistic development are summarized 
m parallel columns, and (2) a four-page bibliography. On the 
titlepage we read “ A Linguist’s Record, Volume I,” and infer that 
further material from his notes will be worked up for inclusion in 
other volumes, dealing, presumably, with later stages of Hildegard’s 
linguistic development. The present volume is especially welcome 
because competent studies of the first two years of a child’s linguistic 
life are so rare. 

We turn now to works of a more general character. Some ten 
years ago Mr. A. H. Gardiner published a book on the theory of 
speech and language (see MLN. XLViii 396). In his present work 
he continues these theoretical studies.^* His mam contention is 
brought out in his definition (p. 39) : “a proper name is, then, a 
word which identifies its object by virtue of its soimd alone.” For 
instance, a girl named Rose is identified by stripping the word rose 
of any “ meaning ” which it may have for us and using it as a mere 
sound-label, arbitrarily associated with an individual object. The 
difficulties involved in this definition are many, and the author 
struggles valiantly and amusingly with them over many pages of 
beautifully printed text. His study is enlivened, besides, with a 
vigorous and (to my mind) successful attack on Bertrand Russell’s 
theory of proper names. The author has by no means solved the 
difficult problem which he so gaily tackles, but his essay is dis- 
tinctly worth reading. President J. J. Callahan gives us another 
volume on linguistics, a volume not unlike his earlier contnbution 
in point of view and method of approach, but broader in scope and 
(I should think) wider in appeal.®® In urging the importance of 
word study the author does not stand alone, but he shows no signs 
of contact with the cult of semantics so active nowadays. On the 
contrary, he goes back to the classics, pagan and Christian, and 
builds on foundations tested by time. Professor Gray has written 

Thmry of Proper Names, A Controversial Essay, New York, 
Oxford XJniy* Press, 1040, pp. 67, $1.75 
»» Boienoe of Language, voL u, Word Study, Duquesne Univ Press, Pitts- 
btirgJi, 1930, pp. vi + 274 + xi tObe first voltime of this work was 
reiriewed MLN*, uv, 540. 
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a comprehensive survey of linguistic seience.^^ His point of view 
is historical and comparative, and he seems not to have been 
influenced by the descriptive technic fashionable nowadays. The 
wrork shows great erudition but also reveals serious gaps bf one 
sort and another. The following comments may prove useful in 
indicating some of the weaknesses of the book. On p. viii we read, 
the standard adopted throughout for the pronunciation of English 
is that of the public schools in Southern England.^^ This seems 
out of place in an American book, but need not be a weakness if 
lived up to. Unluckily the author did not sufficiently acquaint 
himself with the standard which he adopted, witness the distinction 
made (p. 62) between address noun and verb. The author follows 
British rather than American spelling, too. That is his privilege, 
but when he proceeds to Justify his choice in terms of etymology 
(pp, viii, 348), one can only shake one^s head. His etymology of 
catechize (p. viii) is wrong; see NED. Afrikaans is not properly 
described (p. 37) as ^^a mixture of African vocabulary with . . . 
Dutch grammar.^^ The clicks are made with suction rather than 
inhalation (p. 45), English [J] is not a fricative (p. 50), The 
pronunciation of did you as [did^u:] is not vulgar (p. 53), The 
of F Zm'is not properly described as ^^the voiced counterpart of 
[J1 (p. 54). The essential element of [t] is not ^Hhe explosion 

following the breaking of the contact (p. 61). If it were, one 
would expect a long explosion in the continuant [t] of Swedish, 
Italian and other languages, whereas in fact it is the stoppage which 
is long. Moreover, if the explosion were the essential feature, the 
[t] made without this feature would lack its essential element — an 
absurd conclusion. The essential element of [t] is, of course, the 
stoppage, and such sounds are properly called stops, not plosives.^^ 
The author^s faulty analysis of the stop invalidates his discussion 
on p. 53 (cf. also p. 57). Mister is not a weakened form of Master 
(p. 65). The hypothetical English forms chorru and churn (p, 68) 
and fi (p. 69) are inexact. German Bern is not an example of 
diphthongization (p. 71). English two obviously corresponds to 
German zwei (if one goes by the spelling), but its relationship to 
OHG zwd and Latin duo (p. 76) is far from obvious. The author^s 
statement (p. 76) that "it is possible to proceed from a voiced 

** Louis H, Gray, J^omdations of Lav^gmge, Hew York, 35iIaciaiUan, 1939, 
pp. xvi + 530, $7.60. 
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plosive [d] to a fricative [tS] . . . , to an affricate [ts], and finally 
to a voiceless plosive [t] ” seems to mean that IE [d] might have 
become Gmc [t] by way of [tS] and [ts]. If this is in fact what the 
anthoh means, I must disagree with his conclusion that " it is fair 
to assume that such was the actual process” (p. 76). It is wrong 
on more counts than one to say that the onginal [d] of father and 
mother "has been changed to [6] on the analogy of the regular 
[^] in brother” (p. 78). The author confuses the facts and the 
" laws ” of Grimm and Vemer, for the reader at least, on p. 82 top. 
Grimm’s attempt to bring the Gmc and High German consonant 
shifts into a smgle formula has too long muddied the waters, and 
it IS high time for his “ law ” to vanish from the books. The term 
Low Teutonic has different meamngs on pp. 82, 120, 129 and 349. 
The author’s statement of Mendel’s Law {p. 84) would have horri- 
fied Mendel. It is risky to aflBrm (p. 102) that the .<Esir were 
older than the Vanir. English hall (p. 104) is not from French. 
Neither (p. 107) is a contraction of ne and either. The pret. 3d sg. 
found (p. 108) goes back to OE funde. For meed (p. 110) read 
mead. The form tvhole (p. 112) is dialectal, not analogical in 
origin. OE street (p. 126) was taken from Ijatin before the English 
migrated to Britain. The discussions of street (p. 130) and pole (p. 
131) are unsatisfactory. The author’s interpretation of the effects 
of the Norman Conquest (p. 138) cannot be accepted. Euphuism 
is hardly pathological (p. 140). For plosive (p. 149) read fricative. 
It is hardly right to call an imperative sentence like stop! elliptical 
(p. 166). What makes the author think iliat German Gdtter is 
neuter (p. 187) ? Instead of the unfamiliar Efik (p. 198), Ice- 
landic might have been cited as a language where the adj. precedes 
while the gen. follows its noun. The sg. of the strong adj. had in 
OE a special inst. form (p. 199). Acc. and voe. coincide in certain 
Gothic declensions, but not elsewhere m Gmc (p. 202). For 
Scandinavian (p. 218) read German. On p. 256 the author says, 
“from OFr corone, in the reign of William the Conqueror, ME 
borrowed coroune . . . , ModE crown.” This is aU wrong; for the 
facts, see NEI>. The word fee (p. 259) is from OFr fS ‘fief.’ 
Icelandic hestr (p. 269) is as superlative as OE hengest. The story 
of the linguistic struggle in Norway (p. 346) is inaccurately told. 
The origin of Anglo-Frisian (p. 346,) is wrongly explained. For 
Thames (p. 846) read TiHh of Worth. For Tevionie (p. 349, line 
3) read High Gertnm^ Delete md Saxon (p. 349, line 5). From 

5 
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his list of etymological works on English (p. 352) the author has 
omitted the two which he ought to have put at the head : the NEB 
and H. C. Wyld^s Umversal BicUonary, I have noted misprints 
on pp. 234, 263, 346, 352. 

Kemp Malone 


REVIEWS 


The Italian Language. By Maeio Pei. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi + 272. 

The purpose of this volume is to present m condensed form and 
with the modifications suggested by recent research the findings of 
D^Ovidio, Meyer-Lubke, Grandgent, and other linguists, and to 
adapt them to the ends of elementary and advanced instruction for 
classes m Italian Imguistics m the colleges and universities of 
English-speaking countries.”^^ It may be said without hesitation 
that this goal, as set down in the opening lines of Professor Pef s 
book, has been fully attained : with a pedagogical skill unequalled in 
any work of this kind, the results of the scholarly endeavor in the 
field of Italian linguistics durmg the period 1860-1900 have been 
codified and the whole brought up to date (to a notable degree by 
the inclusion of Professor Pefs own research ) ; the material is pre- 
sented without the dryness characteristic of the Schwan-Behrens 
type of manual with its tedious lists, and the book looks toward 
general linguistics : this study of the Italian language, with its own 
peculiar traits, is at the same time a study of Language ; in par- 
ticular the coimection between the phenomena in Italian and those 
of Latin and Indo-European is constantly kept m view (most wel- 
come is Chart I showing the place of Italian among the world^s 
languages"). I know of no comprehensive work on any particular 
language destined for school usage which is so elegantly and so 
eloquently written and which at the same time is so filled with 
sound knowledge: an exception might be DauzaPs study on the 
history of the French language — ^save that this is less suitable for 
classroom usage. One must be particularly grateful for the pains- 
takingly commented collection of texts illustrating the development 
of the language from Old Italic dialects to Vulgar Latm, to early 
Bomance, to modem Italian dialects (though one may wonder why 
such popular Latin writings as those of Plautus and Petronius, 
foreshadowing Eomance, were omitted) ; in this way the reader, 
instead of being offered only abstract rules, is enabled to witness 
the actual richness of living speech. 
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It IS no fault of Professor Pei that his synthetic treatment of 
Italian linguistics had to be based so largely on the research of a 
past generation: there is no cov'puB of the teachings of Italian 
students of language of our own times (as there is in the case of 
French^ Spanish^ and even Rumanian). I have pointed out in 
Indogerm, Forsch,, z, 147 seq.,^ the extent to which Italian lin- 
guistics lags behind that of its sister languages, attributing this to 
the mutual isolation of trained linguists and philosophers of lan- 
guage. A Meyer-Lubke was in touch with the philosophical (posi- 
tivistic) currents of his time; today those currents have changed, 
but there has taken place in Italy no integration of the ^purely 
linguistic^ approach of the Ascoli and neogrammarian school^ 
with the ^ idealistic ^ philosophy of language as voiced by such dis- 
tinguished ^linguistic outsiders^ as Croce and Vossler. * (It is sig- 
nificent that in Pefs bibliography Vossler^s name appears not at 
all ; Fr. Schurr, who, with all his trainmg as an explorer of dia- 
lects, yet owes so much to Vossler, is likewise not mentioned; Croce 
is referred to only as the author of the book on the Spanish lan- 
guage in Italy ; my own "" Ital. Umgangssprache " is listed under 
^dialectology M). Thus this book, dealing with Italian ^lin- 
guistics ^ must needs be a monument to positivistic teachings. 

Though Pei himself has too critical a mind to endorse the whole 
of such teachings, there may be discerned one important tenet in 
his linguistic creed which stamps him as belonging to the posi- 
tivistic school : ^ he believes that phonology and morphology are the 

1 Curiously enough, the review of Pei’s hook by R. A. Hall, Jr., Language, 
XVII, 263, contains a criticism just the reverse: Pei, according to Hall, has 
failed because of his 'idealistic’ philosophy. I must confess that, in 
reading Pei, I failed utterly to realise that his was supposed to represent 
idealistic philosophy. How is such basic disagreement between two review- 
ers of opposed creeds to be explained? Perhaps because Pei has made use 
of the terminology of idealistic philosophy without adopting its way of 
thinking; this could result in an ambiguity capable of being interpreted by 
* idealists ’ as positivism, by ' positivists ’ as idealism. 

But it must also be said that Mr. Hall resorts to sweeping statements 
that cover a lack of factual information (a weakness supposedly peculiar 
to 'idealists’), as, for example, when he says (p 267, note 13), in order 
to disparage the idealistic school in linguistics, that the connection between 
linguistic development and Volksgeist (so characteristic of this school) "is 
doubtless one of the reasons for the official governmental favor shown to 
this school in Italy and Germany,” German " governmental favor ” must 
mean, in connection with Fascist Italy, Nazi favor* I should like to ask 
Mr, Hall how he explains the fact that the adherents to the idealistic 
school in Romance are now refugees; Vossler himself departed from office 
in disgrace. And as for Volhsgeist which he makes, by implication, so 
compatible with Nazism — nothing could be ^ farther from truth since 
Volksgeist is an ' idealistic race a ' positivistic ’ conception — ^it is an his- 
torical truth that had it not been for this idea of Herder and the Romantics 
there would be today no Romance and no Indo-European linguistics. That 
believer in Volksgeist, Jakob Grimm, he who discovered the law of Lmtver- 
sohiehung— did he have an attitude " essentially negative in its refusal to 
analyse and formulate thoroughly the material studied ”? 
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ftindamentals of language development — ^and this belief leads him 
to identify history with pre-history. That is, since, in his words, 
^^from a phonological and morphological standpoint the Italian 
language appears to have been fully formed, in practically its 
modern stages, by the thirteenth century,^^ his procedure has been 
to eselude from his book these later developments : for these are 
^^more of a learned, stylistic and literary nature.^^ Any reader 
must wonder that a book entitled The Italian Language should 
be without a picture of the actual Italian of today : that seven cen- 
turies of the language should be dismissed and the greater part of 
the book given over to the transition from Latm to Italian. In- 
deed, Erom Latin to Italian (as Grandgent chose to name his 
own work) would have been a more appropriate title for this vol- 
ume. That Pei, qua linguist, can disregard the developments of 
the later periods is perhaps to be explained by the general condition 
of linguistics in Italy; the professors of this science, still overawed 
by their model Ascoli, have not ventured (with the exception of 
Migliorini) to tackle problems which a Brunot, Damourette-Pichon, 
and many others have dealt with for French, So Pei sees, after the 
^ Golden Age ^ only learned, stylistic and literary influences — 
only that ^ Geist und Kultur ^ (to borrow a phrase of Vossler^s) 
which have made the Italian language the vehicle of the thought 
of Bruno, Galileo, Vico, Leopardi and Croce! The bitter satire 
which thirty years ago Gilli4ron directed against his fellow scholars 
of French linguistics, concerned as they were then mainly with the 
infant stages of the language, still holds true today for Italian: 

Balzac in his diapers is sitting in the lap of his wet-nurse. He 
wrote the Gomedie humavnef* One may object that in the case of 
Italian the baby did write: it wrote the Divina commedia. But 
though this work reveals the Italian language at its most artistic, 
still the evolution which has taken place since the age of Dante has 
made the modern language, if not a finer, at least a different in- 
strument — ^the exact nature of which the linguist cannot afford to 
leave unstudied. On the other hand, it is just as true that the 
language of Dante, likewise, is yet to be sufficiently studied : his 
siyle, syntax, and lexicology kie still terra incognita. 

Thus I can only feel that in assuming the basic identity of the 
two languages Professor Pei would identify two unknowns: two 
varieties of Italian which have in common mainly their phonologi- 
cal and morphological system. But to Pei it is the phonological 
and morphological facts which are basic; he sees no need to deal 
with any syntactical problems except those which can be treated 
under the heading of morphology : ah the rest “ belong to the realm 
of literary usage rather than to that of linguistic development/^ 
Nor is any concern for literary usage necessary for the student of 
early popular Italian: ^^The spoken, spontaneous tongue of the 
masses, out of which the Volgare of the earliest Italian aocuments 
was evolved, is a simple, uninvolved structure/^ This separation 
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of ImgTiastics from literature wliicli lie would make, this denial of 
hterary values for popular speech, is of course utterly un-Crocean — 
diametrically opposed to the Crocean teaching that language is 
poetry (which ‘ equation ’ Vossler has sought to recommend to 
linguists in Deutsche Yierteljahrsschnft, xis, 121 seq.). But not 
only does Pei fail to embrace the idealism of Croce: he is even 
more reactionary than the great Positivist Meyer-Lubke who, like 
Diez, included a Bomamsche Syntax in his grammar. 

Indeed it was the revolutionary changes that took place m Eo- 
mance syntax (for example, the new analytical structure) that, 
g]inTrmcr the Latin language from top to bottom, brought about a 
new morphology, and probably (by the coinage of new tools for the 
expression of syntactical relations, together with the changes m 
accent — explained by Pei himself as a stylistic fact [p. 21] ), a new 
phonology (the dropping of the -s etc.). To my mind any lin- 
OTistic survey of any language should begin with stylistics (have 
not the masses a style of their ownp,^ then proceed to syntax 
{nihil est in syntaxi quod non fuerit in stylo has long been a con- 
tention of mine) and to lexicology, then to morphology and word- 
formation, and only at the end enter upon that branch which is the 
least diaphanous to the human mind, phonology. I am fully aware 
how little preparatory work has yet been done in Italian for such a 
program of ‘ idealistic ’ linguistics; but is this not precisely because 
Italian linguists have refused moat stubbornly to look at language 
as it really is, disregarding the example of the most careful practi- 
cal observer and yet the most ‘ idealistic ’ interpreter of linguistic 
change in early Eomance that we have : Men4ndez Pidal (who, in 
Ms "Origenes del espanol," was able to discern a Castilian, a 
Leonese, etc. style — even in phonology). As for the point made by 
Professor Pei that the ‘learned’ influences (so little deserving of 
scholarly interest) were supposedly at work more exclusively from 
the thirteenth century on, I fail to see how a period of language 
whose first texts include the Indovinello Veronese and the Monte 
Cassino Testimonial Formulas, and whose acme is Dante, can have 
been without ‘ learned ’ and ‘ stylistic ’ influences. In regard to the 
significance of these epithets there has come about (probably due 


» To take just one example of a modern dialect (of Lucca) found in one 
of the texts cited (p. 209) in this work: “ [though no one else has thought 
of entertaining you with an almanac] oi ha pewso Brogio de Toccafondi, 
c» ha penso,” This repetition of ct ha penso [= oi ha pensato} is repre- 
sentative of popular style in many sections of Romance (_cf. mv Aufsatgee. 
roman. Byntag «. BUhsftk, n» 16)— as well as oi Englidi (“he thought 
about it, he did”). Here, however, the turn of speech seems clearly on the 
wav to assuming the function of the French emphatic syntagm, now com- 
pletely grammaticised, o'est . . . gui which, comparable to the dynamic 
Leent ii Germanic languages, allows SVO word order in Fremh to cot- 
tinue unaltered. But this same o’est . . . ?«», before being grammaticas^ 
was originally a stylistic device to attract attention ; et ha penso ... oi ha 
penso just cited stands at the brink between stylistics and grammar. 
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to the practice of bracketing the ^ learned^ forms m the EEW) a 
misconception of language as sharply divided mto ^ pure ^ (popu- 
lar) and ^impure ^ (learned) elements — a division which in actual- 
ity has never existed (the term ^ Romance ^ itself is indicative of 
the fact that it was under the leadership of Latin that the early 
growth of the Romance languages took place). Several times Pei 
himself is forced to note how conservative is Italian (in compari- 
son with other Romance languages) in preservmg Latin features, 
and how indistinguishable at times in this very language are learned 
words from popular. The criterium ^ learned ^ applies as much to 
the formative period as to the later ones of Italian. 

Another step-child of our author is lexicology; according to him 
vocabulary is the most unstable and unreliable, being subject to 
foreign and obscure influences far more than phonology or mor- 
phology and being, further, liable to drastic changes (p. 119). 
What a willful severance is this of grammar from all that is living : 
the grammarian, a reactionary by nature, is encouraged to look with 
suspicion upon ^change and unrest M As a matter of fact the 
^ obscure ^ influences to which vocabulary is susceptible can be much 
more easily traced back to cultural facts than can those affecting 
phonology and morphology.® Pei goes on to object that broad 
statements and classifications are more diflScult in the realm of 
vocabulary than elsewhere”; of course they are difficult on the 
basis of the logical classifications of Wundt adopted by the author 
(^restriction^ — ^ extension^ — outright change of meaning^ [p. 
127], ^abstract — concrete^ fp. 118]); but why has he failed to 
take into account the ^ law of the complexes ^ of Sperber and the 
^ field ^-theory of Trier-Weisgerber, which combine to give us a 
system according to which the main interests, phobias and idiosyn- 
crasies of an epoch would tinge all the words of the same semantic 
field? A marvelous opportunity to retrace the Christian, Ger- 
manic, and Byzantine mfluences, the influence of the life of the 
medieval communes (of the Renaissance, Counter-Reformation, 
Enlightenment, Romanticism etc. etc.) on Italian semantics has 
here been lost. Consequently the historical explanations offered in 
the section Semantic change ” (180) are the least trustworthy in 
this otherwise so scholarly book : 

The word-history of pmms > if we accept Meii4ndez PidaFs 

hypothesis, cannot he traced in the attract, on pseudo-logical grounds 
(i, e. the scoundrel has courage, thus he is brave j the brave man must have 
other good qualities, thus he is ^ good ^) , it is necessary to take into account 
the concrete Spanish origin of the words: cf. such phrases as Sp, toro 


® This does not mean that morphological changes may not depend on 
lexicological changes; we have a clear case of this dependence with the 
pronoun of address Lei [== Yostruk BmelUnziXfl^ which (obviously) lexi- 
cological and stylistic innovation has led to a confusion of agreement {Lei 
% venuto or Lei ^ mnuta) — e, confusion which is still unresolved in Italian 
(p.87). 
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havo 'evil bull’ > 'infuriated bull’; soldado hravo 'infuriated soldier’ 

> ' good soldier.’ 

The explanation captivus > cathvo " with the understanding, possi- 
bly (!) that only those who are bad are arrested” is quite amateurish: 
Meyer-Lubke and J. Jud have pointed out that capUvus among the early 
Christian writers referred to man as a captive of the Devil, of Sin. This 
metaphor pervaded Komance languages ; I have been able to attest sources 
from Provencal and Spanish as late as the fourteenth century {ZRPh , 
Liv, 255). 

oimento ' combat,’ " the close interlocking of opposing forces, per- 
haps ( ’ ) ” — ^No • cementing, as I have shown in Arch rom., xvn, 410, 
referred to a means of the chemists for assaying, purifying gold; hence 
'ordeal’ > 'combat.’ There is no abstract method for explaining semantic 
change, words must be studied in their respective climates. 

creden&a ' cupboard,’ " that to which things are entrusted ” No • ere- 
dema was the sideboard (cf. Eng. credence, NED , s, v., 5-6) on which one 
assayed the food of princes to make sure that there was no poison in it* 
fare la credenm 14th c. (cf Germ, einen Trunk kredemzen; Sp. hacer la 
salva) How little interested is the Italianist in the cultural institutions 
of Italy 1 

It IS only in the section dealing with word-formation that more 
modern developments are treated; here (§§ 178, 193 etc.) Pei gives 
passing references to the investigations of Migliormi — ^without, 
however, doing justice to the latter^s concern with cultural roots. 
Thus brought in inorganically, the lists of modern colloquialisms 
(e. g. pmcia-ficMsta ^ pacifist^) seem to me to discord with the 
Duecento atmosphere of the linguistic phenomena treated in this 
book. 

In conclusion, I submit the following criticisms of miscellaneous 
details : 

P. 38, instead of explaining by haplology (ciUa[de’\ de Roma, 
lonialdeli do Deo) I would suggest that the first step involved the drop- 
ping of the d {oittae, lontae ) ; then, alongside these forms in ae the type 
ciitd, lontd was introduced as hypercorrect (since there alternated with d, 
std etc. the [secondary] forms ae, etae etc. — ^representing what is called 
'Murmelvokal ’). P. 59, hedera > ellera has been convincingly explained 
by Schuchardt {ZBPh,, xxi, 33) as due to the interference of another plant 
name, elcna (fr. aun6e, Germ. Alant) •, in Isidore tnula, Tra{d)uce 

> iralce is no more astonishing than are sauma > salma, tmpa {c}tu > ap- 
patio, P. 74, is not padrone the vocative form? Cf. such Sp. cases as 
SanPpague, P. 80, is ultimo really a 'popular form’? P. 89, Ital. chi 
seems to me to represent not the result of a merger of qm and quis, but 
the one interrogative quit, which was also used for the inclusive relative, 
as I have pointed out in MFA in, 1 seq. P. 94, The replacement of the 
forms amamo, vedemo, dormino by the subjunctive form of 2 nd and 3rd con- 
jugation verbs (captamus, ha'beamus, faoiamus) which is here referred 
to IS not explained ; on p. 105 however we are told that the hortatory use 
of the subjunctive is involved in this change. But ' let us love ’ is not ' we 
love’ It seems to me that we have to do with a stylistic use of the sub- 
junctive of uncertainty (Lat. dicat qu%$piam 'somebody may say’) as an 
expression of modesty: 'we may understand, have, do.’ Forms of the first 
person are very likely to be rendered in a more modest arrangement; I 
have explained the Rumanian pers. sing- as a plural auctoris, the 
Romance *dao, *8tao for do, sto as a future {daho =: do has been attested 
by Lofstedt). Cf. also popular French on ua^nous allons; tosc. noi M 
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va etc. P. 99, The tonic vowels in ^hh%, s^ppi have not been given their 
diacritic signs, thei ehy the impossibility of their having been influenced 
by (which was itself replaced by dovei, dovetU) is rendered less 

obvious Why could there not have been an influence of st^tu, d^tU etc ’ 
P 108, NoU face'te, ne feceris (facias) could not have had any bearing on 
Ital nofi fare, this represents a genuine stylistic use of the infinitive as 
a rougher way of giving orders — ^a phenomenon not unknown in other 
Romance tongues (the professor of Greek in my college at Vienna used to 
refer to this as a ‘ Fuhrmanns-imperativ M ) P 110, The connotation of 
‘ chance,^ * accident * should be emphasized in the case of mi men veduto , 
this connotation is not shared by the parallel Retoromance construction. 
P. 116, Possibly a disregard of analysis appears in the case of adjectives 
used for adverbs ; veder cXtctro, parlar forte” Yes, but it should be stated 
that here we are dealing with the oldest layer of Romance adverbs, that 
preceded the analytical form , parlar fm te = Lat magnum clamare = Eng. 
to speak loud. Germ, laut sprechen, literally = * Lautes spreehen ^ P 125, 
The type spa^nmoamino, at least, should be grouped with calpestare, lunedJl 
primavera, all of them old compounds. P. 130, ^^y suggest the vague pos- 
sibility of Etruscan influence on Ital. -etto, when Bruch (Rev d lingu. 
rom., II, 98) has so convincingly proved a Germanic origin’ P 134, ^fa 
* panic,’ a word of uncertain origin ” But this is surely a dialect word 
which was used before the war, cf. the reviewer’s Die Umschreihungen des 
Begriffes ‘Hunger^ im Ital, p 93; REW 3411 (the variants with o-«-u). 
P. 183, The non mangiai ma^ mesisso pane with the missing che before mess&o 
pane is similar rather to 0. Fr. Franceis ne parolent mats / Ganelun 
respunt than to Sp. no mas que P. 188, The derivation of paradegu from 
trapaUxofiai seems unlikely to me; the use of this Greek word would repre- 
sent a hapax in Romance The word is better explained as derived from 
par-attcum ' what belongs to a pair ’ > ' what belongs to each member of 
a community.’ P 209, Catrettaghe ' ragazze dei borghi ’ is not explained ; 
perhaps it belongs to cutrettola, which is attested in the form cutretta in 
the 14ti*-16‘ih c.; cf. the form catrSmola (cauda; cau- > ca-) in the thesis 
‘^Bie Benennungen der Bachstelze” (Leipzig, 1933), by R. Hallig, p. 29. 

In the bibliographical part the latest revision of the Stolz- 
Schmalz grammar (Lenmann-Hofmann, 19) should be cited: Pe- 
trocchi and Eigutini-Bulle should not be listed among etymological 
dictionaries; among Elise Eichter^s writmgs her most important 
contribution, Der innere Zusammenhang der romanischen 
Sprachen^^ should have been represented; there should also have 
been cited Ernout-Meillefs etymological dictionary of Latin, so 
important for Romance. Correct Bruck to Bruch, Bahrens to 
Bsehrens. 

Leo Spitzee 


Studies hy of the French Deparimeni of Tale University. 

Edited by Albert Fextillerat, Decennial Volume. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. vi 4-353. $3.00. 
(Yale Romanic Studies, xvin.) 

This volume marks the conclusion of the first ten-year period in 
the life of its series. Scholars may well express the hope that there 
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produetiYity. Seven articles are 

published here. 

E. C. Bates traces the varying efforts to classify le Pelennage de 
Glparlemagne and concludes that it is a baroque epic, comparable 
in its curious diversity, which does not prevent unity of a certain 
sort, with an oriental rug. He adds notes on the text, offered to 
aid some future editor, who will publish the poem as a document 
that first appeared about 1165. P. A. Wadsworth contributes a 
“biographical sketch” of Mann Le Eoy de Gomberville in the 
composition of which he has made use of unpublished French ma- 
terial. His account of his author is interesting enough and he 
clarifies the stages through which the Exil de Polexandre and 
Polexandre passed between 1619 and 163'8. But he makes no effort 
to place Gomberville among seventeenth-century novelists, or to 
explain why he should have had as much fame as he did. He 
might with profit have consulted Professor Peyre, who recently 
wrote that “ mgme une etude objective et ‘ scientifique ’ ne devrait 
pas redouter les reflexions, les conclusions g4n6rales appuy4es sur 
des remarques solides.” 


Jean Boorsch publishes a long and penetrating study of Corneil- 
le’s tragedies, taking issue with Lanson and discussing the drama- 
tist as one who was seeking, not to portray character, but to arouse 
emotion in his audience. His work is valuable as counteracting 
the excesses of the psychological school and as calling attention to 
Corneille’s use of varied means to interest the spectator, to keep 
him in suspense, and to appeal to his emotions, I do not see, how- 
ever, that one method is in conflict with the other. Corneille’s 
purpose was to please and pleasure may weU result from other 
methods than those that rouse the emotions. As portraits were 
popular in the seventeenth century, though not drawn in accord- 
ance with the methods of Freud and Proust, a dramatist may well 
have introduced them into his plays, whether he was at the aam o 
time making an emotional appeal or not.^ 

Two articles are concerned with Voltaire. In the first E. L. 


^P. 124, the postponement of Chimfene’s marriage is said to have been 
caused by a desire to preserve the unities, but it was rather for the sake 
of the hiensimces. P. 126, fourth line from the bottom, for “Horace” 
read “ Curiace,” P. 131, B. objects to the amorous intrigue in Oinna, and 
well he may, but it was quite in accord with C.’s desire to make an emo- 
tional appeal. P. 133, C’s defense of P41ix is summed up as follows; “ce 
n’est pas par haine des ohrdtiens qu’il fait punir son gendre ear ‘ cela nous 
le rendrait qadorable’ c’est seulement par une l&che timiditd! ” B. calls 
this a “ plaidoyer normand ” and I suppose it is, but it is one that seems 
to be approved by certain Pdtainistes today when it is applied to the Vichy 
government. Pp. 143 seq., B. sums up the chief faults of G.’s last ten 
tragedies as lack of centering, due in part to the introduction of too many 
characters of importance, absence of inevitability, and substitution of 
political ambition for amow-tmdrease. He might have noted that 8w4na 
does not show this last characteristic and that the introduction of too. 
many important characters is also seen in Pompie. 
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Edsall points out various similarities m thought between Fonte- 
nelle and Voltaire and expresses the opinion that the former ex- 
erted considerable influence on the latter. He seems justified so 
far as fables and oracles are concerned, but their attitudes towari^s 
miracles and the age of the world may well have had common 
sources.^ The other article, by P. J. Sturm, traces the history of 
JouberPs attitude towards Voltaire, whom he at first admired and 
imitated, but whom he subsequently execrated, though he could 
never shut his mmd to the charm of Voltaire^s art.^^ 

^bert Feuillerat, who edits the volume, has contributed to it one 
of its most important articles, one in which he seeks to discover the 
principle that guided the arrangement of the poems that make up 
les Fleurs du mah While his predecessors have studied later edi- 
tions, F. has turned to the first and has found that the poems in 
it can be grouped as follows • an Au lecteur. Spleen et Ideal (poems 
1-77), les Fleurs du mal (poems 78-89). Spleen et Ideal has five 
subdivisions ; les Fleurs du mal, four. As B. wished to enlarge the 
collection and to replace the six poems that had been amputated 
by the censor, he added in the second edition a number of poems 
composed in 1858-60. These serve to reenforce the spirit of dis- 
couragement and renunciation found in the first collection, but they 
obscure its vitality by their ^^nihilisme triomphant.^^ The article 
shows profound Imowledge of Baudelaire and will be welcomed by 
all who are interested in nineteenth-century poetry. 

The volume concludes with a short article on la Plume, a journal 
of 1889-99 which, accordmg to W. K. Cornell, was more pretentious 
than important. 

H. Cakeihgton Laxoaster 


Word-Eoard. Passages from Old English Literature from the 
Sixth to the Eleventh Centuries, Translated and Arranged by 
Margareo? Williams. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1940. Pp. 
xvi + 459. $4. 

In the publishers^ blurb this book is described as 400 pages of 
prose and poetry written by the earlier men who wrote English, 
now rewritten into modern English which preserves all the life and 
vigor of the originals.^^ And in the author’s foreword we are told. 

This book is not a history of Old English literature, nor a criti- 
cism of it, nor even an exposition of that distant culture* It is an 
attempt to let Old English literature speak for itself.^’ When how- 
ever we read the book, we find that these descriptions are inaccurate. 
The author gives us metrical translations of 17 shorter poems com- 
plete (three of these, oddly enough, are left out of her list of Works 

» Of. B. R. McKee, Bvmon Tyssot 4e Patot and fhe Bemnteenth’^Oenfwry 
PaohgrQund of Oritioal Deism, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 
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Translated and of 14 of the riddles, together with selections 
from a number of other works in verse and prose, but all this comes 
to nothmg like 400 pages. In fact the book takes the form of a 
connected though sketchy history of Old English literature, a his- 
tory iJi which the translations and synopses are imbedded. The 
work falls into 14 chapters, 11 appendices, an epilogue, three bibh- 
ographies, nine pages of chronological tables, and an index, besides 
the introductory matter. It differs from an ordmary history m 
that the translations make a much larger proportion of the whole 
than IS usual m such works; in short, it is an attempt to combine 
a history with an anthology, for the benefit of readers who have no 
Old English, 

The book is written with a glow of interest and appreciation for 
which all professional students of the period will be grateful. It 
is marred, however, I am sorry to say, by many maccuracies. Some 
of the errors may be due to careless or hasty proofreading, but most 
of them seem to refieet careless or hasty composition. It would be 
impossible in the space at my command to hst all the 
this book, or even a gi-eat proportion of them. I must limit myself 
to a few examples. The contents of OE writings did not run “ in 
streams of oral tradition ” only, in ME times, as the author (p. 4) 
seems to think; the written tradition, though greatly weakened, was 
never broken, in devotional literature at least. Heame got his text 
of Maldon (p. 6) from Elphinston, not from the MS itself; this 
MS, Otho A xii of the Cotton collection, was burned in lYSl, but 
fragments of it still survive in the British Museum. The proper 
name Zupitm is misspelt Zupitzer (p. 8). Similarly Wren (p. 9) 
should be Wrenn. Lcofric (p. 18) was an eleventh-century worthy, 
and therefore could not have made donations in 998. Leodwisan 
means, not “song-wise” (p. 18) but “verse, poetry-” Cardinal 
Guala had a priory of St. Andrew at Chesterton (near Ely), not 
at Chester (p. 18). The kenning is not properly described as “a 
Scandinavian form of metaphor” (p. 15 footnote), though its 
name is of Scandinavian origin. Wherever the runes came from, 
they were hardly the invention of “ tribes of the north-west ” (p. 
16), If the author had read the section on rime in my edition of 
WidsitK she would not have said that early OE poetry “ had no 
rhyme” (p, 18). It cannot rightly be said of W^dsUh as a whole 
that “the sentences do not end in the middle of a line” (p. 22), 
though this can be said of the mnemonic parts ox thulas of that 
poem; see my discussion in SLH., v, 67. The etymology given for 
scop (p. 83 footnote) is hardly tenable. The many mistakes and 
inconsistencies in the translation of Widsith (pp. 24-88.), and in the 
other translations, I will pass over. The author is certainly wrong 
m calling her translations “ as literal as possible ” (p. v), if literal- 
ness includes accuracy. The book, if revised carefully, might well 
serve a useful purpose; as it stands, it cannot be commended, 

Kjbmp Maxonb 
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The English Ode from Milton to Keats. By George N. Shuster* 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940, Pp. viii + 
314. $3.00. (Columbia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature, 150.) 

President Shuster^s history of the ode has all the outward marks 
of a learned monograph except a list, at the end, of books consulted. 
This omission will not gravely inconvenience students, because full 
references are given throughout in 1036 footnotes. Text and notes 
alike prove that the author has read or looked into every poet and 
every source of information he could lay hands on, including sev- 
eral unpublished dissertations or essays. All, indeed, that wide- 
ranging inquiry and prolonged industry have been able to accom- 
plish is here assembled. The book, nevertheless, is disappointing, 
and not creditable to American scholarship. 

A generous tribute is paid at the outset to this reviewers doc- 
toral dissertation. The English Ode to 1660, written a quarter of a 
century ago. It is an ungrateful duty to observe that President 
Shuster would have avoided several mistakes — e. g., in his treat- 
ment of Milton, pp. 72, 73 — had he made fuller use of it. Bent 
upon adding an original contribution to literary history, he has 
amassed a great quantity of material which has, for the most part, 
only a conjectural bearing on his subject — highly probable," 

doubtless," " apparently," in all likelihood," are the key words 
on many a page — ^while he is guilty of hesitation, confusion, or error 
in his treatment of some questions already settled. It is not a 
scholaPs fault, of course, that the historical study of some literary 
forms yields meagre results. The ode is one of these forms. And 
President Shuster, in his effort to produce a big book, independent 
in approach and dazzling in its erudition, has drawn a blurred pic- 
ture which half conceals superficiality, shaky learning, and the 
absence of any important new light. The greater poi^ion of the 
volume is, like many other so-called literary histories, a mere chroni- 
cle, overlaid with critical comment and interpretation. In spots, 
the interpretation has value. The opening chapter contains a sensi- 
ble discussion of aims; and passages elsewhere, especially in Chapter 
II and in the early part of Chapter vi, show penetration and grasp. 
Many other passages, however, are unimpressive, Cowley, for exam- 
ple, is defended as being merely baroque to a point bound to exas- 
perate even those who do not dislike the baroque under any and all 
circumstances" (p. 111). This is a dubious, if not absurd, piece 
of special pleading, and a numerous company of like instances could 
be cited if space perimtted. 

The book is marred, furthermore, by such locutions and forms as 
the following: "Horace^s epistles and sermons" (p. 59); hardly 
. . . than" (p. 91); different . . . than" (pp. .205, 295); 

Watts had neither great metaphorical power nor literary ambition, 
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though he constantly makes one feel that he might have been both ” 
(p. 155); "epigonous” (pp. 146, 152, 179); “programmatic” 
(pp. 167, 198) , “ It is after all not a coincidence that Samuel John- 
sop could make a living translation from the French, writing about 
Macbeth, and plannmg a dictionary” (p. 187) , “some of this riches 
has its parallel ” (p. 192) ; “ in part because, but not merely only 
because” (p. 197); “the Augustan Parnassans” (p. 197); “he 
whiled away many a studious hour ” (p. 201) ; “ interpretive read- 
ing” (p- 290) ; “assertions made to the beginning of this book” 
(p. 295). One of President Shuster’s favourite inventions is “ dic- 
tional” (pp. 202, 211, 244, 247, 276, 286), and this notice may 
fitly conclude, in his own words, with the statement that his 
treatise “is quite without dictional distinction” (pp. 168-9). 

Robbet Shaeee 

University of Cincinnati 


Nineieerdh-Oenfury Studies. Collected and edited by Hebbbet 

Davis, William C. De Vane, and E. C. Bald. Ithaca: 

Cornell University Press, 1940. Pp. ix 303. $3.00. 

This collection of articles written and edited by members of the 
Cornell Department of English — two of them “ recent members ” 
by the time of publication — is widely representative of the nine- 
teenth century in periods and in types of literary subject-matter. 
It begins with The Ancient Mariner and ends with The Way of AU 
Flesh. Four papers on poetry show notable interest in the philos- 
ophy of composition. Both E. C. Bald and Harold Wiener write 
with John Livingston Lowes’ theories of the poetic imagination held 
definitely in mind, and both suggest modification. Bald presenting 
some “ Addenda to The Road to Xanadu ” in a new study of The 
Ancient Mariner, and Wiener taking Lowes’ theory as his point of 
departure for investigating the sources of Byron’s TurTcish Tales. 
William De Vane writes on Browning and the Spirit of Greece, and 
Oscar Maurer, Jr. on William Morns and the Poetry of Escape, 
and each author works through to an interestingly paradoxical 
conclusion. 

The fund of biographical material available to students of the 
romantic poets is enriched by the publication of hitherto imprinted 
letters by Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, AEsop, and Mrs. Gill- 
mflu — ^recent additions to the Cornell Wordsworth collection. This 
material, donated by Mr. Victor Emanuel, has been carefully edited, 
with detailed annotations, by Leslie M. Broughton. Prose fiction 
is the subject of studies by Carlisle Moore and Claude Bissell. 
Some of Moore’s findings on the very general topic, Thomas Carlyle 
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and Fiction: 1822-188Jf^ would justify a more specific title and 
more sharply focussed presentation. BisselFs paper on Samuel 
Butler offers help to readers who wish to get beyond current 
generalizations on the scientific background of The Way of All 
Flesh. Useful information about the effects of Euskin^s aesthetics 
on social reform is presented by Frank Curtin in a paper that would 
gain from condensation but certainly deserves to be included. 

In view of the wide interest that has been evoked by Lowes^ 
study of Coleridge it is perhaps justifiable to select Baidas " Cole- 
ridge and The Ancient Mariner"* for such analysis and comment 
as space allows. Bald has presented excerpts from Coleridge^s still 
unpublished notebooks, not available to Lowes, which, he finds, 

elucidate a number of passages in The Ancient Mariner, especially 
those which were altered or added after 1800.^^ They also suggest 
that Lowes placed too little emphasis, on the one hand, on ^^the 
conscious element in the composition of The Ancient Mariner/" 
and, on the other, on " the possible influence of opium in furnish- 
ing impressions which were incorporated into the poem.^^ Due 
credit is given to Abrams and others who have been working on 
Coleridge since the publication of Lowes^ book. Baidas first point, 
the elucidation of passages in the poem, shows sensitive reading 
of the notebooks and the poem itself, and although the bearing of 
the one on the other is sometimes remote it is always worth indicat- 
ing. His discussion of the conscious element in the workings of 
Coleridge^s imagination contains some cogent arguments and some 
suggestions that are not, as he admits, anything more than sugges- 
tions. His third point, on the possible influence of opium, carries 
conviction. In the face of the evidence presented it is scarcely 
possible to take exception to the general conclusion, that ^^the 
range of mental activity which contributed to the poem was even 
wider and more complex than has previously been suggested.^^ The 
paper deserves the close attention of students interested in the 
psychology of the poetic imagination. 

It was highly appropriate that this book should be dedicated to 
Clark Sutherland Northrup on the occasion of his retirement from 
the Cornell Department of English, for every one of the studies 
gives the results of some scholarly research in pertinent fields, 
and every one says something worth the saying. Occasionally the 
writing is a trifle heavy for casual readers and at the same time 
rather diffuse for specialists, who might be glad to have the essential 
results <ff the investigations more economically expressed; but, with 
allowance for the diflSeulties which editors of occasional volumes 
inevitably face, it is fair to call this a fitting tribute to an influential 
scholar and teacher. 

AlIOB D. SlsTTOBK 

Vm&a/t College 
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Das englische Schrifttum in Deutschland von 1518-1600. By 
Ieenb Wiem. Palaestra 219^ Leipzig, 1940; 150 pp. For the 
seventeenth century (Waterhouse), for the eighteenth century (Mary 
Bell Price), for the period 1895-1934 (Schlosser), bibliographical 
works of a similar intent were already m existence. A treat- 
ment of the sixteenth century was fraught with particular diffi- 
culties. Here it did not suffice to ask what English originals were 
translated into German during these significant years. The ques- 
tion was, what works were accessible to the public of the time 
that had acquired the habit of reading. Most of the important 
English works of the age were written in Latin, or if originally 
written in English, they might be regarded as accessible to the 
learned in Germany as soon as they were translated into Latin and 
circulated in Germany. Of 200 works listed, 160 were circulated 
m Germany in Latin only. Furthermore the exclusion of religious 
works, doubtfully permissible for the eighteenth century, would 
have been inexcusable for this earlier period. What works were 
actually read ? The answer was not to be found by the most exhaus- 
tive search through even the catalogue of the Preussische Biblio- 
theken but only in the Messkataloge and similar sources. 

To one item only in Wiem^s introduction will fellow workers take 
exception. The author tells us that in Max Spirigatis^s essay of 
1902, Englische Literaiur auf der Frankfurter Messe von 1561-16B0, 
there are thirty-eight titles for the period before 1600 and adds: 

Ich habe mit Kucksicht [darauf] von der Aufnahme dieser Werke 
in meine Bibliographic abgesehen.^^ Ten pages have been saved, 
but at what a cost ! An otherwise beautiful bibliography is incom- 
plete and successive workers in the field will be either greatly 
Ixindered in their work or absolutely thwarted, according to whether 
or not they can lay hands on Max Spirigatis^s compilation. 

The text of the bibliography falls into two partp. I. Lateinische 
Schriften. A. Englische Originalliteratur in lateinischer Sprache. 
B. Lateinische TJbertragungen aus dem Englischen, die von 
deutschen libersetzem herruhren (Query: Why not from other 
translators as well?) and II. Deutsche TJbersetzungen. A. aus dem 
Lateinischen, B. aus dem Englischen. Within these divisions and 
subdivisions the works are listed in chronological order. The 
advantage of this is easy to see. The disadvantage is that an 
identical work may appear under I A. and B. and II A. and B. and 
the connection can only be recovered through the incomplete cross 
^ references or through the apparently excellent index. 

In one respect Wiem^s bibliography has set a new standard, one 
which in view of the multiplicity of works in the later centuries. 
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its successors can scarcely live up to. After every entry there follows 
any necessary bibliographical note and usually a statement of the 
occasion of the writing of the book and a general mdication of its 
content. It was no small task to predigest so many heavily titled 
Latin tomes and it is a service for which later generations of 
workers will call the author blessed. 

LA'WBENOE MAjRSDElV PEICE 

University of California, Berkeley 


Bat Dyalogus of twispralce tusscheru den wisen coninch Salomon 
ends Marcolphus. Edited by Willem be Veeese and Jan be Vries, 
" Nederlandsche Volksboeken/^ vii. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1941. Pp, 
viii, 75. This fascicle fills the longstanding gap in the admirable 
series of Nederlandsehe Volksboeksn.^^ It makes available a chap- 
book which had hitherto been available only in the rather unsatis- 
factory reprmt in the extremely rare Maetschappy der Vlaemsche 
Bibliophilen (3d Series, ix; Ghent, 1861. A copy in the XJniver- 
sily of Chicago Library). WiUem de Vreese prepared the text and a 
bibliographical appendix, but his death halted publication. Jan de 
Vries has added a second appendix on the source of the Dutch 
text and the parallels to the jests. The delay has not been harmful, 
for our knowledge of the cycle of Solomon and Marcolf has been 
greatly enlarged since De Vreese began his work. The several 
aspects of this very puzzling cycle can now be readily surveyed. 
John M. Kemble^s old and rare Salomon and Saturn (London, 
1848), a storehouse of information, has not been completely 
replaced by Arthur Bitter von VincentPs Die altenglischen Dicdoge 
von Salomon und Saturn (Leipzig, 1904). Such general works are 
supplemented by editions of the more important texts, e. g., Eried- 
xi<A Vogt’s edition of the MHG romance Salman und Morolf 
(Leipzig, 1889), which is the basis of later studies on the narrative 
element of the cycle ; Walter Benary^s fundamental critical text of 
the Latin dialogue Salomon et Maroolfus (Leipzig, 1914) ; and 
Walter Hartmann’s edition of the late medieval German Spruch- 
gedicht Scdomon und Marholf (H^le, 1934) . We are now promised 
an American edition of the difficult and puzzling Old English 
Salomon and Saturn to complete the list of editions of important 
texts. Although our knowledge of the French dialogues or Gregor 
Haydn’s version is not entirely complete or satisfactory, the texts 
scarcely deserve new editions. Now that we have an introduction to 
the several branches of this cycle in these several works, e. g., the 
romantic narrative (Vogt), the jests (De Vries), the dialogue 
(Kemble, Benary), we can hope that further investigation will 
illuminate the dark comers. 

ARCHER ^ATLOB 


University of Oaliforma, Berkeley 
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GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 
Past VIII 

The material nsed in this article is drawn from the works of 
Johann Jacobi von Wallhansen,iwho flourished in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century; the abbreviations here employed are 
explained in Part VII {MLN., ivi, 14). 

LADSTECKEisr : so ergreifft er den Ladtstecken mit auflgewendtter 
Handt, {Landtrettung 78) ; so ergreifEt er widerumb den Laadt- 
steeken mit aufigewendter Handt, (i6.) ; So der Ladtstecken ein- 
gesteckt, so bringt er mit der lincken Handt das Rohr vriederumb 
herfur, {ib.). 

Laitospassat, Lantpasat: of this word, not recorded in the 
J>Wh., a number of instances, dating from 1661 to 1735, were 
given in MLN., xliv, 143. To these can now be added some still 
earlier examples, which furthermore give an accurate definition 
of the word : . . . was ein eintzige Oompagnia oder Eandlein von 
300. Maun oder Kopffen zu vnderhalten costet. Dann setze durch 
die Banck dem Hauptman, dem Leuttenant, dem Eanderich, den 
dreyen OJierganten oder Peldweibels, dreyen GorporaZs, dreyen Lant- 
achtzehen Gefreiten, Munsterschreiber, Peldscherer, Pro- 
fofien &c. Jederem nur Monatlich 10. flu Wirdt mann flnden 3000. 
fl. {Landtrettung 8) ; Als nemblich, die zu jederenPahnleingehorig 
seyndt, Als Hauptman, Leutenant, Eahnrieh, Puhrer, so da Oorpord, 
von gefreitten, drey Cherganten oder Eeldtwaibel, drey Corporal 
drey Landtspassaten, darzu so viel Tromschlager . . . (wb. 66) ; Drey 
Eddtwaybel oder Cherganten vnnd drey Corporael vnd Landis- 
paasaten, die theilen sich also . . . diesem jederen truppen, wird 
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ein Gorporael vnd Landtspassat gegeben, so da Tber dasselbig Volck, 
so jhnen Ynder hand gegeben vnd vertrauwet wird, commandiren, 
Vnnd hat ein jeder Corporael sem besonder Volck, so vnder sein 
Corporalschafft oder Wacht vnnd befelch gehoret, vnnd ist der 
Landspassat gleichsam ein Lieutenant de5 Corporals. Diese mussen 
(gleichwie auch alle Befelchshaber, so mansiehabenkan) schreiben 
vnd lesen konnen, (ib. 67) ; So nun jederem Eeldtweibel oder 
Cherganten, jederen Corporael vnd Landspassaten sem vnderhabende 
Corporalschafft gegeben, so werden die Rotten gemacht, welche ich 
nun einem jedern frey heym stelle, ob er sie zu 6. oder 8. oder vrie 
er es haben will, starck machen kan, (ii.). 

The first component of the German word is not Land, as Wall- 
hausen assumes, but Lanze : it it derived from the French lances- 
pessadCy which may be cited from sixteenth-century texts : 

ledit seigneur Cagum envoya son lieutenant, avecques ses lance- 
pessades, prendre la possession du chasteau Memoirs de Messire 
Martin du Bellay,^^ p. 435, in Nouvelle Collection des Memoires 
relatifs d Vhistoire de la France , Tome cmqui^me) . Du Bellay wrote 
between 1536 and 1547; je le fis prendre aux capitaines, lieutenans, 
sergens, corporals lancepessades : Commentaires de Messire Blaise 
de Montluc,^^ m Nouvelle Collection des Memoires^ Tome septi^me). 
The event in question is of the year 1567. 

The French word, which later loses its initial letter, goes back to 
the Italian lancia spezzata, proprement ^ lance rompue,^ nom qu^on 
donnait h des cavaliers qui, apres avoir tompue leur lance honorable- 
nient et perdu leurs chevaux, 4taient places dans Finfantene avec 
une situation prmlegi6e. A servi a d4signer dans Fancienne armee 
franqaise un aide de caporal" (Bloch, Diciionnaire etymologiquCj 
I, 32, under anspessade). The gist of this definition is given as 
early as 1727 in RicheleFs Dictionnairep ii, 523. See also lance 
corporal and lanoepesade in the NFD. 

LofinnuCKEE: die Musquet muS, wie bey dem Rohr gedacht, 
hinden well hoch gehalten warden, vnd daS der Schirmm vom 
Lofidrucker hart an Leib anzusitzen komme, stehet also in seiner 
Postur ein wenig mit dem rechten Fufi vor. {Landtrettung 79). 
The word DrucTcer occurs on the same page, and the noun Zrofi- 
druchen is found on page 80. 

LTOrEKmoEE: Item ein klein sdnnen Flkschlein mit Baumohl, 
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sein Kratzer, Luntenzeiger ahm Bandlier, 13. PtLlttermasseii, daran 
ein. Memes Puluer Elaschlem, (Lmdtrettung 60). 

ITJSTEELICH : Datin es jhnen mclit allein Lusterlich, sonderen 
aucR' Heut oder Morgen fur jhr Vatterlandt zusti^tten niitzlich 
ist. (^Landtrettung 42). The word is presumably deriyed from the 
French lustre. 

Mateesse: wie viell Obristen, Hauptleuthe, Leutenandt, Fahn- 
rieh, vnd andere Officianten, fuhren Theils jhre Bheweiber sampt 
Kindem, theils Sehone Metresse auff Kutschen, aufE Wagen, mit, 
vmb, bey sieh? {Lwndirettung 189). 

Miikonsoete : sondem aueh aRe seine hinder jhm folgende 
Mitconsorten, in semer Reyen, stossen vnd fallen mit jhren Pferden 
aufE jhn : Da dann mancher Kuhrissierer mehr Gefahr semes Lebens, 
mit Zertrennung seiner nachfolgenden Mitconsorten Pferden sich 
zu befahren, als er vom Femd hat. (Kriegs-Kunsi zu Pferd 18**, 
IS”'). 

Mitsoldat: auch m wieder laden sehr Verhinderlich, nicht allein 
jhm, sondern auch seinen andem Mitsoldaten, so hinder jhm md 
neben seiner Seiten stehen, schadlich ist. {Lmdtrettung 60) ; Vnd 
ist also das zwejbe Glied seinem, Mitsoldatin oder Consorten im 
ersten Glied offt mehr schadlicher, als der Feind selbst ist: {Kriegs- 
Eunst zu Pferd SO**) . 

moeassioht: dafi man in Morassichten, Bergichten ynd vnge- 
schickten Orten, mit leichten, mit schweren, mit grossen vnd Meinen 
Pferden, mit dem einen so •wenig als mit dem andem, kan eylends 
fortkommen. (Kriegs-Eunst zu Pferd 10^). 

Patbost, Patkontasoh;: Nadlen werden vnderschiedene darzu 
erfordert . . . Die fiinfEte mit einem Aug, damit man allerley 
SkcMein oder Patronen machen vnd nahen kan, {ArchUey 34) ; 
Er hat auch in diesem Sacklein etliche Patronen, so aufE ein fur- 
fallende Noht zu gebrauchen, oder, so er 'tril, kan er an statt der 
Pulverfldschen, aufE der rechten Hufft, em ledera Fuder, oder 
Patrontaseh angegurtet haben, darin er 10. 11. oder mehr Patronen, 
mit Pulver vnd Kugeln fertig. An der Patrontaschen hat er auch 
ein klein pulverin. ... So er ein Patrontaschen hat, vnd sie nicht 
an der Seiten fuhren 'wil, hat er sie an dem SattelknopfE vome fest 
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gemaclit, mit jhren jisiabeiiden Patronen fertig. {Eriegs-Zunsi zu 
Pferd 19^). 

Pebaema: wie der Musquetierer Seitengewehr, ein gute Pedarma, 
Oder sctmeidendes Schwerdt, auch ein gutten Hawer, wie' der 
Miisquetirer am Hals. {Landtretturig 75 ) ; Sem Seitengewehr neben 
Stieffel Ynd Sporen, ist eine Pedarme, oder ein kiirtzschneidende 
hawend Gewehr, forn mit emer steiffen Spitzen, so beydes zu 
hawen Tud stechen m zertrenten Squadrop.en jhm nutzlich vnd 
dienlich. {Kriegs-Kunst zu Fferd 18^) ; Sem Seitengewehr ist ein 
hawend, schneidend Pedarma, damit er sie im fall zum hawen 
gebrauchet. (i6. 19^). 

Petie : Num. 10. Der Nachtrofi, als da sein ernes ]eden Lantzierers 
sein Jung oder Diener mit einer Petie oder Fuderaische Pferd. 
(Eriegs-Eunst zu Pferd 28®') ; Num. 10. Sein der Corazzen jhr 
Petie oder Fuderaischen Pf erde, deren em jeglicher eines haben muS. 
(i&. 28^) ; Auff dieser Gompagny Zug, folgen jedere Compagny jhre 
Nachtrofi, als Jungen mit den^Petien, oder Fuderaischen Pferden, 
Riistwagen, {ih, 49^). 

Fuderdische Pferde are Furage-Pferdep not as large or as strong 
as the war-horse j of the lancer or cuirassier. Petie might therefore 
be connected witja petit: in contemporary French sources, however, 
the word for ^ small horse ^ is Udet, which goes over into Dutch. 
The Journml van^Anthonis Duyck^ 1591-1602, edited by L. Mulder, 
1862, has for example : Noch 51 faenen ruyters, maecken in alles 
5324 veehtende peerden, ende noch 987 bidets (VoL iii, 390, 
footnote) . 

PEAFMJNnEOKEL : wie er die Lunthe auffgesetzt, vnd den Haan 
auff der Pfannendeckel versucht, {Lcmdtrettung 77). 

PoBiSHtJS : welches ist zwen Schrit in Gliedern vnnd Reyen weit 
von einander stehen, vnd ist dieser Fodismus oder Standt der 
gemeinste vnnd Principaliste, daxaufi alle andere Standtfassungen, 
Oder Stellungen herriihren, (Landtrettung 105) , 

PoEi oder Schweifilocher : als das Wasser so dureh seine poros 
Oder SchweiSlocher durch die Erden dringet, suchet so lang, bifi 
es einen Sitz, so da ist ein holen ort findet. {Archiley 4) ; compare 
Zeitschrift fur deutsche Wortforschung vin, 87, 215, where in- 
stances from about 1700 are quoted. 
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PosTEEiTAT : Viid geschihet an ^ederen Ort solches der Posteritet 
zum ewigen Nntzen- vnd deme so es maelien last, zmn ewigen Lob 
{Laxidtrettung 40). 

PuLVERiisr : Vnder dessen er in die Pfannen blaset, so ergreifft 
er das Zundtpnlner-Elaselilein oder Pnlnerin, wie in n, 15. vnd 
thnt Zundtpnlner anff die Pfanne, {Lmdtrettung 77) ; ergreifiEet 
das Pnlnerin oder Znndt-Pulnerfiasclilein, lasset die Musqnet etwas 
nieder, thnt Znndtpnlner anff die Pfanne, (%b. 79). 

PuNTE : Diesem f olgt, zn weisen, bey der Spitze oder Pnnte f asse 
den Spiefi : so nimbt man die Spitze deh Spiefi in die Lincke Handt 
(Landtrettung 83). 

QuiETANSENNEiT, QuiETANSTEOHE3sr : DieweE aber hentiges Tags 
das Speerbrechen, Eingelrennen, Tnrniren, vnnd Qnietanstechen, 
bey vnsern Eitters- vnnd Adelslenten gar in Abgang, vnd Vnacht- 
samkeit gerahten, anch vnter die Banck gesteckt worden, (Kriegs- 
Eunst zu Pferd 2^) ; Es ist nnr grosser Herrn jhr Knrtzweil vnd 
Lnst, den gebnhxets allein, dn hast hiemit niehts znschaffen, dn 
soltest lang Eingel, Qnietanrennen, Tnrnieren vnd Speerbrechen, 
&c. ehe dn etwas in die Knchen soltest davon bekonamen, &c. an- 
sehen. (ib. 2^). 

Easimie: Ein jedes Geschhtz wird abgetheylet in siben Theil, 
. . . Die hmderste Eriesen oder Easimiren, Num. 17. {ArchiUy 22). 

Eaumnabel : hernach in das Zhndloch mit der Eanmnadel hinein 
ranmenvndbesehen,ob dasselbig anchwol offen vnd nichtverstopfft 
Oder vnrein. {Archiley 49) ; So man ansserhalb dieser newen m- 
u&ntion^ will wissen die Dicke del Geschiitz in der Eammer, so 
nemme man die Eanm nadel mit dem HacMein, fahre ms Zhndt- 
loch, vnnd Ziehe sie im Geschhtz an dich, (i6. 70). The DFS., 
withont citing an instance of the word, refers to the dictionary of 
Frisch (1741). 

Eeoeeatiok: deren Manner ein Bhchlein darnon znschreiben 
ware so zn Lnst vnd Eeereation deS Leibs dienen, 1000, fl. spendiren 
vnd geben solten, (Landtreiiung 34). 

Eegitlist: Die Caliber oder Kngel jeders Geschhtzes in seiner 
grdsse ist der Eegnlist, nach welchem das gantze Geschhtz wil 
geregnliret vnd geproportionirt seyn. {ArchUey 24). 

Eepbeoussiok : In der Zerreissnng der ensseren Lnfft, vnnd in 
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dem die erste genenrte LnfEt in der anderen Jhren Platz nimbt, 
Ynd sie zertheilet ; Gescbiliet anch ein Repercussion in der ensseren 
Luflft. {Archiley 47), 

Eeseete, Eeseeva: so lasse anff die vonge drey Glieder, nach 
jlirem abweichen, widerumb andere drey friscbe, von funffen, so 
dn noch zu einer reserven hast, in denselbigen Platz hinein setzen, 
{Kriegs-Kunst m Pferd 38^) ; Num, 3. Seyn die andere Glieder, 
so anfi der reserve anff die vorige erste drey abgewichene Glieder 
treffen. 40^) ; habe dieses acht, dais dn in aller Eyl, die andere 
2. Compagnie, so znr Defension in reserva, anch znr Offension sie 
gebranchen kanst: {ib, 41^) ; Die anderen drey werden znr Reserva 
znm letzten behalten, {ib, 42^) ; vnnd stelle sie hinden in die reserve 
an beyde Seiten der hindersten Corazzen, {ib. 46®“) ; Diese seynd 
gleichsam zn einer reserve oder Hinderhalt, mit welchen dn anff- 
wartest, (i&. 47^) ; Ein Compagnie Lantzierer, Harqnebnsirer vnd 
Kiirissirer znr reserve oder im Hinderhalt gelassen. (^6. 48^). 

Eondasch, Eonbaschieber, Eondtaetsohieeer : Hat Gott nicht 
bef ohlen Eondasche, Schildt, Spiese, Ijriegsgeschntz, (ArcJiileyi^) ; 
Dann was wil ein Bogenschutz zn Pnfi ohne Brnstharnisch vnd 
Stnrmhanbe anSrichten, der mit dem Bogen den Schildt, oder die 
Eondasch nicht halten kan. (Landtrettung 25) ; dais anch die- 
jenige Legiones^ . • , anSerhalb der Schilde vnnd Eondtaschen, 
anch von jhren Harnischen vnnd Stnrmhanben glantzten, (ib.) ; 
Es haben anch die Eondaschierer zn Pnfi neben ihren Brnsthami- 
sehen vnd Stnrmhanben anch eiserne Stieffeln ahn 3 hre rechte 
Schienbeine mhssen nemmen. (ib.) ; Vnder den Barbarischen 
Volekern branchen die Schildtrager, oder Eondaschierer zn Png 
gemeinlich solche, (ib. 26); haben sie ^hre Eondartschen von ge- 
flochtem weyden Holtz, (ib. 150) ; der mit dem Bogen den Schdt, 
Oder die Eondtartsch nicht halten kan? (ib. 154) ; Bs haben anch 
die Eondtartschierer zn Png, neben jhrem Harnischen (ib.) ; die 
Barbarischen volcker, so mit Schildten zn Png, oder Eondtart- 
schierer, die branchten gemeinliehen solche, (ib.). 

We have here componnds of MHQ, twrsche, tartsche; of especial 
interest are the passages from Lamdtrettwng 25 and 164, which give 
the same text, first with the spelling ^ Eondasch ^ and the like, and 
then as ^ Eondtartsch ^ and the like. 

The lyWb (viii, 1516) points ont the dependence of the words 
upon Prench rondace, roniache, Italian rondaccia^ and cites in- 
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stances of rondarsch, rurudiartsch, rwndarz, rondatsch, and rmdtart- 
scMerer, all datmg from the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, RondascJiierer and Rondtartschierer are not quoted. 

■» 

Eulp: so nemme man alten bedagten Leuten, . . . ^hr gewehr^ 
so sie haben^ . . . vnd gebe es solchen rulpen aujff den Hals, 
{Landtrettung 56). 

saliken: vnd also die Erde neben jhrer Pettigkeit mit fett 
machet, vnnd also die Erden saliret oder gesaltzen maehet^ 
{Archiley 7). 

Salve: vnd deine Musquetirer darzu gewehnen, daS sie allezeit, 
einer nach dem anderen^ gleich schiessen, welches dir auch im 
Salue vnnd anderer Gelgenheit, zu Pafi kompt, vnd nicht allem 
Nutzlich, sonderen auch zierlich ist. {Landtrettung 112), 

SCHEUNST; SCHEUENST, SOHETJENS : Mufi man die Sehiefildcher 
vorn auiS nur 4. oder 3. Schuh weit^ vnd hinden in der Batterie 18. 
Schuhlang, mit Schantzkorben oder Erden besetzen, Also dafi jeder 
Schantzkorb 7. Schuh hoch vnd weit seyn muS. Werden scheunst 
also gesetzt, daB man zu forderst gegen das Gesicht defi Pemdes, 
erst 6. darnach 4. dran 3. hierauff 2. vnnd last 1. Schantzkorb 
hereinwertz nach der Batterien setzen. {Archiley 29) ; Nach diesem 
sagt man schueuenst[ I] traget ewere Spiesse^ so lasse den Spiefi 
nur vorn niedersincken, anderhalb schuch hoch von der Erden, 
als in num. !!• hierauJff weiset man sie jhre Spiesse auS den beyden 
Posturen plat vnnd scheuenst tragen, gegen das Eufivolck fallen, 
oder, wie sie die Spitzen biethen sollen; {Landtrettung 82) ; deS- 
gleichen drey tempo, so du den Spiel auff die Schulter legen wilst, 
es seye Platt oder im scheuenst tragen. (i6. 84) ; Plat trage den 
Spiefi, Num. 8. 9. 10. Scheuens trage den SpieS, Num. 11. {ib. 87) ; 
Von hinden zu falle den SpieS, num. m. 28. 29. Scheuens trage 
den Spiefi, Num. SO. SI. 82. {ib .) ; Mereke auch dieses Stucklein, 
dafi du mit jhnen vbest, lasse sie marschiren mit dem SpieS 
scheuenst, oder wie dir gefallig, lasse sie jhre Spiessen zuruefc 
fallen, also dafi sie ihre Glieder von hinden schliessen, oder an- 
schliessen, (i6« 104). Er richtet oder halt die Pistol dem Pferd, 
wann er an dem armierten Mann nichts haben mag, in die lincke 
Brust am Halis : Also daJS die Kugel scheunst abwerts hinein nach 
dem Hertzen defi Pferds genchtet sey, da er seines Peindes Pferd 
zu fallen am gewissesten ist : {Krisgs-Kumt zu Pferd 6^) . 
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The I>PF6.^ which cites two further xustauces m the spellmg 
scheunsty likewise from Wallhausen, compares the Low German 
schiens and schuns, as well as Dutch ^chuins; Schmeller, who cites 
MHG. schiec^ is likewise referred to. 

Fischer {Schwabisches Wb» y, 799) cites a weak verb scheuen 
II, concerning which he is completely at a loss ; 

* einen gefallten Stamm an den Kanten abstumpfen, damit er leiebter 
transportabel ist. Der Stamm wtrd gescheut* o. 0. Ganz singular und 
unkontrolierbar. 

Van Dale (Oroot WoordenboeTc 1499) defines scJiuins as ‘^niet 
onder rechte hoeken,^ e. not right-angled, oblique ^ ; furthermore, 
he cites the verb schuinen^ ^ schuin maken, snijden,^ the counterpart 
of the verb scheuen^ cited m the Schwabisches Wb. It may well be 
that the raftsmen of the Black Forest, when transporting their 
timber to Holland, there acquired this word which Fischer is 
unable to explain. 

It may also be noted that Diefenbach (Crlossarmm latino- 
germanicum 387) under the word obliquus^ cites from a Voc. rerum 
primis annis saec. 15, a form geschewbt, which, as it stands, is 
difficult to explain: if we substitute an h for the 6, we get 
geschewht, which is substantially the verb recorded by Fischer. 

soHofiFSEi, scHXjfiPKEi- Der Lantzierer . . . kan derwegen 
zweyerley bewehret werden, schwar oder schofifrey vnd leicht. 
{Eriegs-Kunst %u Pferd 1^). Als Rmglcragen, forder vnnd hinder 
Leibstiick, das Fordertheil oder Bruststiick, gegen Mufiquet vnnd 
Pistol Schufifrey, {ib. 3'^); Hastu aber einen nicht Schofifrey 
armierten oder Blossen fur dir, setzestu jhm die Pistol auff die 
Brust nach dem Hertzen, oder oben auff die Schultern, Eopff, Halfi, 
(i6. 7®-) ; Sein Armatura ist diese, ein schofifrey Waffen in alien 
Stiicken, wie bey der Lantzen erzehlet (ib. 18^). So brauchstu em 
schofifrey Vorderstuck, mit einem ledern Eiemen Creutzweifi vest 
angemacht, (ib, 19^) ; Nvm. 1. Hastu ein blosses Vorderstuck so 
schofifrey, md mit ledern Eiemen vmb den Leib f est gegiirtet wird. 
(ib. 20^). 

Schkohe: Lineks, wann du in einer Schrohe hinder defi Pferds 
Halfi, neben dem lincken Ohr an der lincken Seyten sie [d, h. die 
Lanze] herftir presentirest, {Eriegs-Eunst zu Pferd 5^). 

SoHWiisLE, ScHWiEEBAHn: Die Ffilgen oder Liuffe werden mit 
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secEs starcken ScEieneisen bescElagen, . . . mit starcken Eadnaglen 
angeschlagen, da die Schienen zusammen stossen^ mit staxckea 
schwielbandeii, vnd jeder mit Scbwielen wol versehen. (Arcliiley 
26 ). ' 

SKEUPULOS: vermeynt baben, da je eines oder das ander jlim 
etwas scrupuloS, soli an seinem Ort besserer bericbt erfolgen (Eriegs- 
Eunst zu Pferd 27^). 

Standfassung : Die zweyte Standtfassnng, geschihet mit doppelter 
distantierij . . . vnndist diese StandfassungvierScbntweit. {Landt- 
rettung 105) ; Die dritte Standtfassimg gescbibet^ anderhalb 
doppelt distantien^ Welches seeks Schnt weit seindt^ (i6.) ; Die 
vierdte Standtfassimg geschihet, mit zwey doppelt d^stmtien, 
welches ist acht Schrit, (ib.) ; da dann das Schwencken aufE 
2 weyerley Weise oder Art vollnbracht: Erst mit stehender Standt- 
fassnng, darnach mit schweiffender, (Eriegs-Eunst zu Pferd 32^) ; 
Eechts schwencken, mit stehender Standfassnng ist, wann der eus- 
serste an der lincken Seiten auff seiner SteUe stehet, vnd die gantze 
Ordnung sich mit den rechten Eussen, gleichsam hernmb ziir 
Lincken hineinwertz hernmb begeben, (ib.). 

Stickada : Stieffel vnd Sporen, darneben sein Seitengewehr, ein 
schneidende Stickada oder Wehr, forne mit einer Spitzen znm 
stechen, auch znm sehneiden oder hawen, vnd verwxmden bequem- 
lich, (Eriegs-Eunst zu Pferd 3^). The weapon in question seems 
to be similar to the Pedarma described above. 

Taschette : ein wol fur den Stick vnd Haw, wie auch verflogene 
kugel Casket, die Beinschiene oder Taschetten, die Knie bedeckent, 
wol einem jedern nach seiner Lang vnd Grosse gerecht, {Eriegs- 
Eunst zu Pferd 4®'). 

TKA3srsoHiERXJ3srG : im anschlagen, aufikunschafften, in vnd vor 
Vestungen, in aufifallen, in Transchierungen, bey Tag vnnd Nacht, 
{Landtrettung 56); vnnd wann sie in transchiren, oder blosem 
Himmel, oder sonsten gewacht, (ib. 64) ; dag ein grosser Platzregen, 
die von aussen in den transchieren erst vberfallen (^6.) ; sich in 
Belagerungen in Transchierung, Battereyen Pfiantzen, in Gallerien 
vnnd Minuiren, in die groste Gefahr begeben, (ib. 185) ^ also dag^ 
die Kugel jhren ersten Anstog fiir der Transchirung oder ein- 
werfEung der Wallen jhren ersten Anstog nemme, so wirdt sie 
aufigelden, vnnd ins Quartir oder Schantze hinein fliehen. (Archiley 
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59) ; Fiir emer Eestung in den TranscMrnngen, Apprechen, LanfE- 
graben, Battereien vnnd Gallereyen, frey zu seyn, mnfi man mit 
stattigem sehiessen, alle defensionen . • . fleissig benemmen. {ib» 
61). The word is derived from the French tranchee, Hrench^; 
whether the two instances of transchieren in the dative plural are 
to be referred to a nominative tmnschxer or to the infinitive 
tmnscMeren, or whether they are misprints for transchierungen, 
IS difiScult to decide. 

Trump : Item, Da einer auff Schiltwacht stiinde, . . . soli er sein 
Lunten auff vnd m den Haanen gesetzt, die Pfanne gedffnet, mit 
zweyen Fingern gedecket, halten, dem vorbey Passierenden den 
Trump Oder das Loch von der Musquet fornen recht nach dem 
Leib halten: (Landtrettung 71). Die Musquetierer vnd Eohr- 
schiitzen, mussen fur alien Dingen darzu gehalten werden, dafi sie 
sich allezeit gewehnen hinden im zug, vnd vornen, im Lehrnen mit 
den Handtgneffen die Musqueten vnd Eohr vorn mit dem Trump 
wohl in die hohe halten, also dafi der Lauff vornen vber ernes Manns 
Kopff hienaufi gehe, {ib. 81). The normal form of the noun is 
Trumm (compare the plural Trummer) ; Weigand cites, from 
Abraham a Sancta Clara, the form Trumb which he has difficulty 
in explaining. The mouth of a cannon is designated by the word 
Mund: see below the instances under Vorschlag, FilrscMag. 

voltisiebit: Es ist das auff Pferdt springen, so man voUisiren 
heist, nicht allein von den ersten im Aufizug geschriebener Man- 
schafft, sonderen auch von geworbenen vnd alten im Soldt dien- 
enden Soldatten, gar streng vnd ernstlich erfordert vnd gehalten 
worden, (Landtrettung 62). 

Torsohlag, Furschlag: Dieses verricht, wirdt ein Wisch von 
Hew, Werck oder sonsten gelindt Stroh gemacht, in das Stuck 
eingesehoben, mit dem Stosser den Wisch, so zuvor fein dicht 
gemacht wirdt, dafi er das verzettete Puluer mit hinein fuhre, an 
das Puluer angetrieben, so defi Puluers Yorschlag heisset, mit 
einem Stofi oder zwen saeht ans Puluer hinan. Ziehe heraufi den 
Stosser, ergreiffe die Eugel, wische sie gar sauber ab> dafi kein 
Sandsteinlein oder Eomlein darau hange, lasse sie sacht ins Ge« 
schutz, so mit etwas erhabenem Mundt ist, an den Yorschlag hinan 
lauffen, alsdazm widerumb ein Wisch ergriffen, wie der vorige auff 
die Eugel angedrieben, so der Euglen Yorschlag heisset. (ArcMeg 
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51) ; muS es alles herauJS genommen warden. Also, so die Kngel 
vnd Vorsehlag lieraiiis, so richtet man das Stuck mit dem Mundt 
vor:g in die Hohe, (i6. 76). In the above mstances, when applied 
to a cannon, the word Vorsehlag designates a wad or waddmg; 
when used in connection with small arms, the word designates 
some appurtenance of the lock or firing mechanism: Sein Eohr 
hanget jhm stats am BandeUier am HaLS, welches, so ers auff sein 
Femd lofibrennet, langet ers mit der rechten Hand herfur, ziehet 
den Haan oder Drachen auff, den Vorsehlag ah, mit der lincken 
Hand, da er den Zaum in hat, fast er das Eohr im Gewieht, legt 
an vnd scheufit, als Hu. 5. . . . Wie er das Eohr mit der lincken 
Hand zum Haan auffziehen, vnd den Eurschlag abzuthun sich 
bereytet. {Eriegs-Eunst zu Pferd 20^^). 

W. Kukeelmetesr 


«THY GEHTILLBSSB” in wife of BATH' 8 TALE, 

D 1159-62 

To his ungallant remark that she is ^^eomen of so lough a 
kynde the Loathly Lady answers her young husband with a dis- 
quisition on true nobiliiy. If a man of noble birth does not act 
in a noble way, we are told, 

He nys nat gentil, be be due or erlj 
1158 For vileyns synful dedes make a cberl. 

For gentillesse nys but renomee 
1160 Of thyne auncestres, for bire beigb bountee, 

Wbicb IB a strange tbyng to tby persone. 

1162 Tby gentillesse cometb fro God allone. 

Tbanne comtb oure verray gentillesse of grace: 

1164 It was no tbyng biquetbe us with oure place. 

Lmes 1159-62 are troublesome in several ways.^ The logical 
connection is not clear between the general statements in D 1146-58 

^ That tbe same word gentillesse should be used for nobility in tbe con- 
ventional sense in 11. 1159-61 and, in 1. 1162, for tbe distinction conferred 
upon tbe individual by bis practice of virtue creates no diflSculty. LI. 1109- 
24 bad made tbe distinction clear enough. Of. Romam de la Rose, 18621-3: 
Car gentilleee de lignage 
N'est pas gentilleee qui vaille 
Pour quei bont4 de eueur i faille. 
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and the apparently personal remarks introduced by the conjunction 
for in D 1159. Are yre to understand that the knight himself is 
being put in the category of those so-called nobles who commit such 
Ignoble actions that they become Tillains? But such severe judg- 
ment on his conduct is hardly compatible with the compliment 
in D 1162 ^ or with the tone of tolerant amusement in the hag^s 
clearer comments upon her bridegroom^s behavior.® Even dis- 
regarding those difficulties, the question comes up why the knight 
should be brought into the argument at all.^ For the point which 
the woman wants to make is that her humble origin does not esclude 
her from the ranks of the truly noble. With the knight^s nobility, 
true or false, she should not be more concerned than with his being 
or not being rich in the next section of her speech, where she 
demonstrates that poverty is no blemish on her. But is it certain 
that Chaucer intended D 1159-62 to refer defimtely to the knight? 

In the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, Book III, Prose 6, 
we read : 

Quae (aobihtas) si ad claritudinem refer tur, aliena est. Videtur namque 
esse nobilitas quaedam de mentis veniens laus parentum Quod si clari- 
tudinem praedieatio facit, illi sint clan necesse est qui praedicantur Quare 
splendidum te, si tuam non babes, aliena clantudo non efficit. 

Since Philosophy is addressing her devotee Boethius, and he cannot 
have intended to represent the omniscient goddess as casting doubts 
upon his personal claritudo, the italicized second personal pronoun 
can only mean the indefinite any one. From the Latin it passes 
into the translations of Jean de Meung, 

Pour quoy il s’ensuit que se tu n’as ta propre gentillece, estrange gentil- 
lece ne te fait pas gentil,® 

and of Chaucer: 

® One might possibly read this as a guarded praise, understanding thy 
gentillesse to mean "that gentillesse which is your own (whether you 
have much or little of it),” but this seems far-fetched, and would solve 
only one of several difficulties. 

»D. 1087-97, 1106-8, 1209-12, 

* Phis and fhe lack of manuscript support are the only objections to the 
ingenious emendation suggested by Dr. John B Kenyou, Uiv (1939), 

133-37. 

® I wish to thank Professor V. L, Dedeek-H4ry for sending me a transcrip- 
tion of this passage. 
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J-or which thing it folweth that -df thou ns i,o^ 

(that IS to seyn, prys that cometh of thy desert 

makeththe nat gentil. ^ aesert), foreyn gentilesse ne 


.he two ao^o„t.os c.W .i W “ ““ft 

paeoago just quoted is by far the cloMst paraUd to D 1159-® fa 
the Oo«sofai„„ .t seems rather i±ely that the (hou fa our Im^s 

Tt wild h , ™ “ «■» »««>e amse of .»p Z. 

It wodd not be ufaike Chaucer, caught by h.a genuine mter«t fa 

ae and b,s pleasure in a learned discLion, to oyerloo” 

the fact that, m tte woman’s speech of self-gustiacation, second 
person pronoun ta used might only too easdy be taken to refer 
erpre^y to ^e t^ght. I, th., „ ^ ^ 

ttought m D 1146-65 seems to bo : A man of noble birth is not ipso 

facto^ noble, for, if he sins, he becomes a villam ( 1146 - 58 ) • for 
pntihty (of the kind which such a person would have) is nothing 
bnt fame coming* to a man for actions not his own ( 1159 - 61 ) 
whereas the gentility proper to the individual comes from God 

fiTifo geiitility is thus a gift of grace, not of birth 

( 1163 - 64 ). 

Without claiming that this is, or ever was, a natural way of 
interpreting the passage on first reading, we should note that, for 
two reasons, it may well have presented itself to Chaucer’s contem- 
poraries more readily than to us. Personal pronouns for the in- 
definite some one, any one were used in Middle far more 

frequently than at present, and in many more ways.® Indeed, in 
the hag’s discussion of gentility, the numerous we and our cannot 
be taken to include the speaker; they mean people? Secondly, 


* On other works echoed in this discussion, see pp 19-27 of J. L. Lowes 

Chaucer and Daniels Oonvimo/^ MP., ttttt ( 1915 )^ 19-33. * ' * 

’The same interest is shown hy many contemporaries; see George McGill 

Vogt, “Gleanings for the History of a Sentiment: Generositas virtus non 
xxiv (1925), 102-23. ' 

« Of. the use of thou in TO., n, 45-46; iv, 1025 flf., 1030-43; for he or she 
see OT., 0 544-46, 597-98; TO., m, 34; for a succession of fee’s or sfee’s for 
owe . . . mother . . . another sMl, see TO, n, 199, 1747-48; OT., A 2606-19’ 
LOW., 642-48; for shifting from fee to ffeey or to thou and a mam see Ot’ 
1 608-11, 1002-6. 

* So® D 1163-64 (quoted above), 1117-24, 1130-32. 
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Cliaucer^s contemporaries were no doubt more sensitive than we 
are to the changes from the formal you to the mformal thou in his 
narratives. Though in conversations between equals the two often 
alternate without reason,^® wherever a class distinction exists or 
nuances of deference and familiarity are of importance, Chaucer’s 
usage seems very nearly consistent, i. e., most of his shifts from one 
form to the other clearly correspond to changes of attitude in the 
speakers.^^ It would be in keeping with his practice to have the hag 
use exclusively thou when challenging the knight in the presence of 
the queen, and only you in her sober and courteous speech of self 
defense.^^ And so she does, consistently, if the thou of 11.1159-62 
IS discounted as meaning my one. Otherwise the hag’s shift to the 
familiar, half -contemptuous, form m Imes which would at least end 
in a compliment is one more difldculty m the passage.^^ 

However, even if many early readers solved the difficulties of 
D 1159-62 by taking thou to mean any om, the lines must, from 
the start, have been felt as at least ambiguous. All that a compari- 
son with the sources can do, m this as in scores of cases, is to 
suggest a possibility as to the origin of the trouble. 

Gbemaine Dempster 

Chicago, llUnois 


See e. g. GT., A 4040-45, B 2191-94, B 318-19. 

give a very few illustrations, in the Bh T, the wife always says 
gou to her husband, and he always thou to herj Don John says you to 
husband and wife, and they to him. No one would say thou to the Mar- 
quess of Saluces or to January, but they, speaking to G-riselde and May, 
pass from you to thou according to circumstances. For clearly intentional 
changes from you to thou or mce versa, see OT,, B 3122 ff. (cf. 3114-21, 
3978-95}, B 4650 (cf. 4000-5, 4637-44), B 4295-99 (cf. 4160, 4310-25, 
4348 ff.), B 188 (cf, 169-83). 

B 1054-56, 1066. At the first meeting in the forest the hag had 
greeted the knight with you (1002), but shifted to thou (except for the 
unaccountable you in 1012) when her assistance was requested and granted. 
The knight says you in this first scene, thou whefi he heaps reproaches 
upon her, and you consistently as soon as she has got the “maistrie.” 
Speaking to the guilty knight, the queen uses only thou. Speaking to her, 
both the knight and the old woman of course use you. 

Unless we accept Br. Kenyon’s emendations, by which 1. 1162 loses 
what complimentary character it may have, and the whole passage becomes 
condemnatory. 
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"THAT PRECIOUS CORPUS MADRIAK” 

Altkough Chaucer describes Harry Bailly, the merry Host of 
the Tabard, as being “-wjs and wel ytaught” (A. 755), with 
characteristic obliqueness he pokes fun at him by showing that 
his fluency outruns his knowledge. Though he never lacks for 
a word to say, the word may be a wrong one or mispronounced. 
This IS particularly true of some of his oaths. "By corpus 
dominus” (B. 1625) and "By corpus bones” (C. 314) involve 
obvious errors which would arouse the mirth of the learned. But 
when he swears "by Seint Eonyan” (C. 310) and "by that 
precious corpus Madrian” (B. 3'082), the humor is more subtle. 
It has, in fact, often been missed by early scribes and later scholars, 
who have tried to find out exactly who Saints Eonyan and Had- 
rian were. In the search for Saint Eonyan, Saint Eonan (sug- 
gested by Skeat) has given way to Saint Ninian, of whose name 
Eonyan was a corruption,^ and the Host is guilty only of a vulgar 
pronunciation. He seems to be proud of it, however (C. 311), and 
it appears to amuse the Pardoner, who caps it with another one, 
" It shal be doon, by Seint Ronyon ! ” (C. 320) Here it seems to 
me that Professor Tupper’s suggestion of ribald word-play upon 
“runnion ” and " rognon ” * is too much in the spirit of Chaucer 
not to be accepted. Perhaps the jest, being interpreted, is that 
the Host mispronounces in vulgar fashion the name of St. Mnian, 
whereupon the delighted Pardoner, from whom ribaldry is to be 
expected, rings a change upon the Host’s pronunciation with such 
ambiguous implications as Professor Tupper has perceived. 

Likewise the other saint invoked by the Host has rather more 
significance than has been hitherto recognized.® As no Saint 
Hadrian is known, various saints of whose name Hadrian might be 

^See the notes on 1.310 of the Introduction to the Pardoner's Tale in 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. P. N Kobinson, Boston, 
1033, p 833, and in The Pardoner^s Tale, ed. Carleton Brown, Oxford, 
1935 (misdated 1835), p. 26. 

®In JEGP, XIV (1915), 257, n. 2a, and especially in JEGP, xv (1916), 
66 f, and 106, n. 97. 

*I am unable to see any merit in Mrs. N'orris’s suggestion {MLlff, 
sxvm [1033], 146-148) that “Hadrian” was evolved from Harry Bailly's 
having heard an Italian visitor to London “address ihe Holy Mother in 
his own tongue as * Madre/ ” 
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a corruption haye been proposed, Saint Mathurin being deemed the 
most likely. But earlier commentators appear to haye oyerlooked 
the fact that there is a common nonn, madrian,^^ ^ which is of 
frequent occurrence in the second half of the fourteenth century in 
both English and French. Its meaning, however, has never been 
precisely clear. The NED. terms it a spice, ^ a kmd of ginger ; 
Godefroy caUs it “ sorte de fruit ; Canon Fowler, the editor of 
Extracts from the Account Rolls of the Alley of Durham,^ has the 
note : Some sweetmeat. In MS. Harl. 2378 are most elaborate 
directions at p. 305, ^ To make Columbme of madryan,^ and at p. 
306, ^ To make the madryan m counfite,^ but their interpretation 
IS not very clear. It seems to have been something like Sugre in 
Platef* When we come to examine pages 305 and 306 of Harl. 
2378,® however, the difficulties of interpretation are found to be not 
so great as Canon Fowler implied, and the true nature of madnan 
can be ascertained. I transcribe the recipe, " To Mak Conserue of 
Madrian,^^ having modernized the capitalization and punctuation, 
and expanded the abbreviations without italics. 

Take gynger columbyne^ liij vnces and ley it in faire dene water iiij 
dayes and ilk a day ciiaunge it new, ]?an take dj lb. of wade askes, a j 
potell of clere water, and meiige all to gedyre and put it in a potte and 
sette it on ]?e fyire and mak it to byylej and whan it batb soden a while 
put })er-inne with 3oure hand a gobette of white wollen dowte and draw 
it oute a-geyne, and if it be rotyn and ^e may pull it a sounder lijtly, 
}?an it IS soden j-now pan sette it don and lat it be dere and put pe 
clere abouen owte in-to a erthen potte and put pi gynger in-to pe same 
potte and hill it and sette/ (306) it in hote askes all a nyght pat it may 
stand warme all nyth in-to pe mornyng. Take a rasyn® in pi hand and a 
smal pak nedyll and prike it thurgh pe rasyn, and if it go lijtly thurgh 
with-owten any kras 3 rng pan it is j-now, and if it be no 3 t so late it stand 
til it be so, and pan take it owte of pat lye and put it in fayre dene water 
mylke warme, and pus lat it stand ij dayes and ilk a day chawnge it with 
mylke warme water liij tymes; and pan take it oute and late it drye be 


* Concealed in the NMD. under the rare spelling “madrean.” The 
usual spelling in both English and French is "madrian.” 

® Surtees 8oo. Pub. cut, 933. 

«In photostats obtained through the courtesy of the British Museum. 
Much of Harl. 2378, although not the pages here referred to, is printed 
in G. Henslow’s Medical Worhs of the Fourteenth Oentur^, London, 1899, 
From Quiion. Cf W. Heyd, H%sto%re du Commerce du Levant^ Leipzig, 
1923, n, 621, Fowler read this word as part of the heading of the recipe. 
® I. e,, racim. Gf. ^maunt of the BoeCf 1, 4881, 
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hym-selfe dj a day in a wollen cloute wonndyn; and tak dj lb of potte 
suger, j quartorne of a lb. of whyte wyne, and medle J>e suger and it to 
gedyre ouer >e fyre, and streyne it tburgh a streynor, and lat it kele; 
and put it in a litell er)?en potte, and put Jji gynger perto and byll it and 
sette it in eymers of bote askes iiij dayes and iiij nygbtes, and botben 
day and nygbt kepe it euermore bote, and atte pe liij dayes end take it 
oute and put pi gynger in a litell panne and perto j quartorne of fyn sugre 
raw, and medle all to gedyr on pe fyre til it be-gynne to drye; and pan 
take it owte of pe panne and bill it warme in a clowte, and pan aftyrward 
kytte it in smal peces leke a bene. 

There follows a recipe "To Mak >e Madrian in Connfite/^ in 
which madrian is spoken of as a separate ingredient to be added 
to sugar syrup, the directions ending "and f>is is callid gynger 
madryan in confyte.^^ 

It seems apparent, then, that when ginger was treated with 
lye the resulting product was called " ginger madrian,” or simply 
" madrian.” It is probably not worth while to speculate on all the 
connotations that the HosPs blunder may have called up in the 
mmds of Chaucer^s first readers,® but all of them, we can be sure, 
recognized that when the Host swore ^^by that precious corpus 
Madrian ” he transformed the vaguely remembered name of some 
saint into a word familiar to them all as the designation of one 
of the sweetmeats served when 

Tbe spices and tbe wyn men forth bem fette,” 

Geokgb L. Feost 

Dartmouth College 


Oememu&e ; A PLACE-NAME PUZZLE IN LAWMAN^S BRUT 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, relating the story of the civil war between 
the British kings Cadwalan and Edwin, tells how defeated Cadwalan 
fled to Ireland. From Ireland Cadwalan with his nephew Brian 
sets sail for Britanny to enlist the aid of Eing Saloman. Geoffrey 
goes on to say that on the way to Britanny a storm drove Cadwalan^s 
boat ^ in quandam insulam que Qarnareia [Guernsey] nuncupatur/ ^ 

® Perhaps those who saw what Professor Tupper did in " Saint Ronyon ” 
Were reminded of tbe use that January made of " spices boote.” (E. 1808) . 

^ Acton Grriscom ed.. The Etstoria Regum Bmtanmae of Geojfreg of 
Monmouth (London, 1929), pp. 516-17. * 
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Wace,“ reporting the voyage though without mention of the storm, 
says that Cadwalan and Brian journeyed 

Qu’^ Gerneron ® [Guernsey] sont arrive, 
line ille vers soloil colcant (11. 14626-27). 

While both Geoffrey and Wace are referrmg to the island of 
Guernsey between the peninsulas of the Norman Cotentin and 
Britanny, Lawman ^ puts the matter quite differently; 

to ane (sit-londe heo bicomen 

]7at stondeS Geme-mude (11. 30542-43). 

Lawman thus tells us that Cadwalan and Brian reach an island 
at (or near) the mouth of the Qem(e) river, which is something 
quite different from what Geoffrey and Wace say. How then did 
this discrepancy arise ? 

Apparently misreading the -ro?i, -m, -rou, or -eui of Wace (see 
note 3 above) as -mwe. Lawman was confronted with a statement 
palpably incongruous, smce an educated Englishman of his day 
would naturally enough equate a French Oerne-mue with ME 
Gerne-mude ® meaning "^the mouth of a river GeTn(e),^ not, under 
any ordinary circumstances, an island. Paced then with the ap- 
parent incongruity of Wace^s island being designated as a river- 
mouth, Lawman cut the Gordian knot by placing the island 
{ceitlond^ NED ait-land) near {hi) the mouth {mu8e) of the 
Gem{e). 

The final question arises as to whether Lawman in his Gerne- 
muSe had any particular place in mmd. In view of his demon- 
strably inaccurate knowledge of the geography of the south coast 
of England,^ I doubt it, but formally at least two localities are 

Boux de Liney ed., Le Roman de Brut par Wace (2 vols., Rouen, 
1836), n, 271. Of Ivor Arnold’s ed. (Soci4t4 des anciens textes fran§ais, 
Paris, 1938), only Vol. i (to 1. 9004) Bas as yet l»een issued. 

^ Por tile Wace variants OhernenUf Gernerou^ and Gernem see Frederick 
Madden ed, Layamon^s Brut (3 vols., London, 1847), in, 425, 
cit, supra, 

®See, for example, -mue forms of Yarmoutli, loW (OE mUifa) in Helge 
Rokeritz, The Place-R'ames of the IsU of Wight (Uppsala, 1941), s.v. 
Yarmouth; cited as PNIoW, Eilert Ekwall, The Concise Oaford Dictionary 
of Mnglish Plaoe-Mames (2d ed., Oxford, 1940), 517; cited as DBPN. 
Ekwall, Mnglish River-Mames (Oxford, 1936), 478; cited as BRW, 

® See my paper " Hie Englisk River-KTames in Lawman’s Brut,^* Modem 
Language Notes, nv (1940), 373-78. 
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possible; (1) Great Yarmonth (Nf) and (2) Yarmouth, in the 
Isle of Wight. There is no island near Great Yarmouth (Nf ) and 
this place is hopelessly oflc any route from Ireland to Britanny. On 
the other hand the loW Yarmouth is somewhat more feasible since 
not only is it on the route from Ireland to Britanny, but it is, in 
a rather special sense, near an island. The western tip of the 
loW is known as Freshwater Isle ^ since this area is almost com- 
pletely separated from the mam body of the island proper on the 
north by the long wide estuary of the E. Yar, and on the south 
by the almost contiguous Freshwater Bay, and is thus practically 
an island in itself. Yarmouth ® (loW) lies across the E. Yar from 
Freshwater Isle on the northern coast of the island proper; a bridge 
now connects the town with the Isle. 

L/awman^s editor, Madden, commenting on this passage (III, 
425), accuses the poet of committing a geographical error, saymg 
that Yarmouth is quite off the route from Ireland to Britanny. 
Though he does not specifically say so. Madden obviously assumed 
that Lawman’s Gernemude referred to Great Yarmouth® (Nf), but 
Lawman’s statement does not warrant such an assumption. 

If one could imagine that Lawman had, after his adaptation 
of the Wace text, any actual place in mmd including in its vicinity 
an island or an area that is almost an island, one might suppose he 
had in mind Freshwater Isle (loW). It would be charitable to 
credit Lawman with this, and in a translation of the Brut where 
something would have to be written, we might render the passage 
^ to an island (Freshwater Isle) near Yarmouth loW.’ 

In conclusion it may be noted that for the purposes of the nar- 
rative either Guernsey (Geoffrey’s Qa/rnareia and Wace’s Oerneron) 
or Freshwater Isle (Lawman’s ceiilonde ii Gernemude) are equally 
acceptable localities for Cadwalan and Brian to stop at between 
Ireland and Britanny. 

EOLAIO) BinNlSTEOB-HASSETT 

Cambridge, Mass. 


P'MIoW, s. V. Freshwater. William Page ed , A History of Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight (The Victoria History of tte Counties of England, 
London, 1912), v, 240ff.; cited as Page. 

^Page, v. 286 See also Q. B. Grundy, "The Saxon Land Charters 
of Hampshire with notes on Place and^Pield Names,” The Arohaeologwal 
dfoumal (2d ser.) xxxiv (192^), 821. ' 

» DMPH, 61T. 
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ALYOSHA VALKOVSKY AND PEINCE MYSHKIN 

Much, has been written abont Dostoyevsky in the past years but 
there are still certain aspects of his novels which have not been 
explored. Thns for example E. J. Simmons in his last book 
{Dostoevski, the Making of a Novelist^ Oxford University Press, 
1940) studies the methods by which the author developed his 
characters from his notebooks but he has little to say about the 
repeated treatment m various forms of substantially one and the 
same situation. 

In all this the Insulted and Injured has been one of the most 
neglected novels but despite that fact it marks as it were a turning 
point m the career of Dostoyevsky. Exactly as in this novel he 
returns and criticizes his own first novel Poor Folk, so he advances 
certain ideas and situations to which he returns later, especially in 
the Idiot, which is of course a far greater and more important 
production. 

Simmons in his book (p. 230) notes that the relations of Aglaya 
and her mother are similar to those of Natasha Ikhmeneva and her 
father in the earlier work. This is true but there is a more im- 
portant comparison possible and this well illustrates the way in 
which Dostoyevsky deepened and magnified episodes and ideas in 
his earlier works, as he grew in vigor and in energy. This is the 
similarity of the interview of the four characters, Natasha, Katya, 
Alyosha and Ivan Petrovich in the first work and of Nastasya Eilip- 
povna, Aglaya, the Idiot and Eogozhin in the second. 

At first sight there may seem little in common between the 
insignificant Alyosha with all of his sensual weakness and the out- 
standing figure of the Idiot. Yet there axe closer parallels than we 
might think. These have been veiled by the tendency to consider 
the Insulted and Injured from the standpoint of Ivan Petrovich, 
the narrator. The sympathy of the reader is won by his willingness 
to sacrifice himself for Natasha and to serve her at the cost of his 
own happiness. , For this reason the almost despicable actions of 
Alyosha are not considered to the fullest extent. 

Yet we can look further with justice. It is a commonplace that 
every one considers Myshkin an idiot. They tell him so to his face 
and behind his back. No one has any respect for Alyosha. ‘ His 
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cynical old father says very frankly, although my Aleksyey is a 
fooP^ {op, cit.j ed. Ladyzhnikov, p. 323). Ivan Petrovich on first 
meeting Katya understood why Alyosha fell in love with her, for 
Katya was able to dominate him thoroughly. As for the boy, his 
heart was noble and not to be overcome and submitted at once to 
everything that was honorable and beautiful {op, , p. 311). 

Alyosha is constantly trying to maintain a ridiculous position in 
which he believes. He pays no attention to the logic of his state- 
ments. He explams to Natasha his attitude in a very revealing 
phrase : 

He swore bis constant, unchanging love for her and with fervor he justified 
his attachment to Katya; he constantly kept repeating that he loved 
Katya only as a sister, as a dear, good sister, whom he could never abso- 
lutely leave ; that it would even be rude and cruel on his part and he kept 
assuring her, that if Natasha knew Katya, they would both become friends, 
so that they would never separate, and then there would be no misunder- 
standing (op. cit., p 261). 

It is to be noted that in this Alyosha takes the same attitude to 
Katya as Myshkin does to Aglaya, to whom he writes as to a sister. 
Even after the stormy scene, Myshkin is perfectly able to tell 
Evgeny Pavlovich that he still loves the two women and that he is 
sure that Aglaya wiU understand the situation and the reason why 
he remained with Nastasya, and explains further that Aglaya is a 
child, absolutely a child {Idiot^ ii, 362 ff.). Likewise Ivan Petrovich 
decides that Katya is really a child. She was a complete child, 
but a strange, convinced child, with firm rules and with a passionate, 
hostile love for the good and justice {op, 310 f.), and he adds 
doubts as to her actual knowledge of the relations between men and 
women. 

Katya is a young, innocent and respectable girl. Natasha has 
been seduced. So likewise Aglaya is a cornerstone of respectable 
society and Nastasya Filippovna has known sad experiences. Both 
Natasha and Nastasya are the daughters of small proprietors who 
have been ruined by some one of the families that wrecked their 
fathers^ careers. 

So too with the meeting of the four^ Alyosha escorts Katya into 
Natasha’s quarters, exactly as Myshkin brings Aglaya to Nastasya’s, 
At the end of the interview Alyosha remains for a while with 
Natasha, just as Myshkin remains witii Nastasya. There is the 
difference that Ivan Petrovich who is perhaps less similar to 
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Eogozlim than are any of the others of the two sets will come back 
later, when Alyosha is leavmg to rejoin Katya. 

The difference in these scenes which form the crisis of the two 
novels is to be found in the tempo of the scene and in the spirit of 
the woman. In the Insulted a7id Injured both women who are in 
love with Alyosha try to spare his feelings. They even try to keep 
him out of the room while they are discussing which one is to give 
him up and both, although they are fully conscious that they will 
not meet again, try to keep from humiliating the weak Alyosha. In 
the Idiot, the situation is different. The two women with all their 
similarities of character are diabolically proud. They are mortal 
enemies and in their desire to humiliate each other, they do not 
spare the feelings of Prince Myshkin who would give anythmg not 
to have the situation come to a final break. The scene m the Idiot 
is pitched to the most vehement melodrama and in it Dostoyevsky 
uses all of his undoubted power for moving the reader and for 
working him up to a tense anxiety. 

A detailed analysis of the Natasha-Alyosha-Katya triangle will 
show the similarity to the Nastasya-Myshkm-Aglaya plot, but there 
is of course no comparison in the two novels. The Insulted and 
Injured is closely connected in style and tone with the French 
romantic novel of social compassion and with the later and less 
humorous novels of Dickens. The religion of compassion, verging 
often on melodramatic sentimentality, finds there its purest expres- 
sion, as yet uncomplicated by the deeper problems of the next 
period (Mirsky, Bistory of Russian Literature, p. 346). The 
Idiot is one of the novels in which the cursed questions of the human 
heart are analyzed and the relations of God and man, of the spirit 
and the flesh, of Eussia and Europe are all brought in on a grand 
scale. 

Both Alyosha and Myshkin are types of the weak heart, characters 
who are dominated by the passing emotion of the moment. Both 
are irresponsible but in Myshkin irresponsibility has been raised to 
the height of genius. Alyosha, despite the comments of his rival 
Ivan Petrovich, is nothing but a weak and spineless sensualist. 
Myshkin may have traits that are almost CEristlike in the influence 
that he is able to exert upon all whom he meets. 

Nevertheless the relations between the two men and the women 
who surround them are strikingly similar. Dostoyev^ in his 
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greater novels uses again and again in the same way phrases, ideas 
and situations which he has used before but each time he deepens 
them, renders them more tense and steps up the tempo of the move- 
ment, until he finally produces out of commonplace material un- 
forgettable scenes of rare power and psychological depth. 

So it is in the relation of these two novels. At first sight it seems 
that little comparison is possible but an analysis of the situation and 
of the status of the characters reveals the similarity. Before we can 
understand the whole question of the artistic growth of Dostoyevsky, 
we must study as in this ease his use and re-use of the same ma- 
terials under different forms and only then can we appreciate the 
full art which he has applied in his descriptions of the heights and 
depths of human nature and of the forces of good and evil in the 
world. 

Clauunce a. MANIiTING 

Columbia University 


SLANDEROUS COMEDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ORLEANS IN 1447 

Among the records of the medieval university of Orl4ans, there 
is a document containing a reference to slanderous theatrical per- 
formances considerably earlier in date than those known to Petit de 
Jullcville and Creizenach. Both these authors quote the Statutes 
of the College de Navarre in Paris, which in 1315 forbade unseemly 
performances at the fStes of St. Nicholas and St, Catherine,^ but 
they question whether these ludi were comedies. They also refer 
to two texts/ dated 1426 and (erroneously) 1431,® which were 
played by students, but which do not appear to have been of a 

Petit de Julleville, Les oomHiens en Frame au moyen dge (Paris, 
1885), p. 296? W. Creizenach, Oeschiohte des neueren Dramas, i (Halle, 
1911), 437- "Db.® quotation is from DuBoulay, Eistoma universitatts 

fwrisiensis (Paris, 1665-73), IV, 93. It reads: nullum ludum mhonesium 
faoiant. 

« Petit de Julleville, OomMxens . . . , p. 296; Creizenach, pp. 437-8. The 
first of these is the earliest morality play known to us, and was “ f aite au 
college de Navarre le jour de Saint-Antoine, 1426.” This play, thought 
lost by Petit de Jtdloville {Mpertowe , , . , p, 307), was discovered by 
Morawski d>es lm$/uos romanes, ixv [1927], pp, 71 ff.). The second 
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slanderous nature. The first prohibitions hitherto cited of slan- 
derous comedies in the universities are one of the year 1462, when 
the university of Paris forbade those attacking prmces and lords, 
and one of 1483 prohibiting attacks on ^ honorable persons,^ ^ I'he 
Orleans document is dated 1447. In that year Charles VII found 
it necessary to announce a Reformation of the university of Orleans 
and issued a new set of rules and regulations for its administration 
and disciplme. This contained royal comments on student rowdy- 
ism in taverns, games of dice in which they consume their parents^ 
goods and are vilely distracted from their books, ® and behavior in 
university meetings where they caused scandalous agitation with 
their voices, feet and hgnds.^^ ® 

The passage concerning comedies refers to performances given by 
the various Nations at the university of Orleans, supposedly on the 
occasion of their festivals,^ but apparently extendmg illegally into 

a ‘'diagolus,” also found by Morawski, he dates merely “ ant4rieur k Pann4e 
1433” 

* Petit de Julleville, Repertoire du thedtre comtque en France au moyen 
dge (Paris, 1886), 299, 307, 328. 

* Petit de Julleville, Oomediens . . . , pp 296-7; Creizenach, p. 438; 
DuBouIay, v, 761. 

® Quia nonnulli scolares, m frequentione tabernarum et ludis taxillorum 
et alearum, bona parentum eonsummant etiam usque ad vilem distractionem 
librorum. (M. Fournier, Les statute et privileges des unvversiUs frangatses 
... I [Pans, 1891], 221 ) 

®Cuni in congregationibus Universitatis predicte et ITationum, necnon 
in collegiis plerisque, hodie, indiscretis vocibus, pedumque ac manuum 
seandalosis agitationibus perstrepentes et, quod detenus est, obstinatis 
disceptationibus, elamores tumultuosos et nsus et gestus contumeliosos 
efiundentes deliberationem impediant eeterorum . . . (Fournier, i, 216.) 

Celebrated on the anniversary of the patrpn saint of the Kation. Each 
IMer nationis contained a calendar for the year, which have been published 
in composite form by Fournier, i, 17-20. It appears from these that the 
fea^t days of the Nations were as follows: Germany, Feast of the Three 
Kings (Epiphany), January 6, France, St. Guillaume, January 10; Picardy, 
St. Firmin, January 13; Burgundy, St. Anthony, January 17 ; Touraine, St. 
Julian, January 27; Acquitaine, St. Blaise, February 3; Lorraine, St. 
Nicholas, November 6; Normandy, Conception of the Virgin, November 8; 
Champagne, St. Nicaise, November 14; Scotland, Passion of St. Andrew, 
November 30. In addition some Nations celebrated extra days, either 
because of several patron saints, or because of several anniversaries con- 
nected with the same saint. 

There seems to be no explanation of the curious concentration of festivals 
in January and November. 
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other periods and interfering with the work of the university. The 
comedies were ob3ected to because of the time and expense involved 
and because they contained attacks on other Nations and individual 
memfiers thereof^ often resulting m serious quarrels. The passage, 
inaccurately transcribed by Fournier/ is to be found in all extant 
copies of the Eeform Statutes which we have been able to examine.® 
It reads as follows : 

quoniam in f estivitatibus nationum, plurimi commictuntur abusus et 
expense fiunt inntiles ex quibus et nationes in communi et supposita par- 
ticularia pregravantur contentiones ( ) jurgia ex detractoriis comediis 

ormntur scolares a suo studio per magna tempore distrabantur non 
contenti talia quandoque in dictis festmtatibus exercere sed et una natio 
aliam supeiet^® aliis temporibus dilatare probibetur quod de cetero non 
fiunt comedie etiam sub forma moralitatum detractions^® nationis vel 
alicujus partieularis eontrarium facientibus taliter et per universitatem 
et per prepositum puniendis quod cedat ceteris in exemplum In aliis autem 
honestas et moderatio in dictis festivitatibus observetur quod talia scan- 
dala expense et distractiones de cetero non aurientur,’-® 


® Statuts, I, 218 

° Liher Nattonis JFrancie, Herzoglicbe Bibliotbek, Wolfenbuttel, MS 78. 8 
Aug 3 to, 72r; Lther NaUo7its Francte, Archives du Loiret, MS D 6, to, 71t; 
Liher Natn^nis Turome, Biblioth^ue Rationale, Paris, MS L 4354D, fo. 
71-72r. 

We have microfilm or photostats of the above MSS. Because of the 
present inaccessibility of the collection, it has been impossible to examine 
the only other extant copy of the Statutes of Charles VII, Archives du 
Loiret, MS D 8, fo 46rff, the Liher Meotorum of the umversity. Other 
surviving books are incomplete and do not contain these statutes, such as 
the book of the German Nation, Archives du Loiret, MS D 4 ) that of the 
Nation of Champagne, Archives du Loiret, MS D 5, and that of Scotland, 
Vatican Library, MS Regma Latina 4051 The photostats and microfilm 
used were provided by grants-in-aid (American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties and Luke University Besearch Council) to Dorothy M. Quynn for a 
study of the university of Orleans. She wishes to acknowledge her 
indebtedness to both councils 
gui in Wolfenbuttel MS. 
festantihus in Wolfenbuttel MS. 
et in Wolfenbuttel and Bib Nat MSS. 
tempora in Wolfenbuttel and Bib. Nat. MSS. 
distrahuntur in Wolfenbuttel and Bib Nat. MSS. 

Our photostat of the Liter JSfationis Turome ends with this word. 
detractorie in Wolfenbuttel MS. 

Omitted in Wolfenbuttel MS- 
oriantur in Wolfenbuttel MS. 
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This prohibition applied to all ten of the Nations of the uni- 
versity, the Statutes of which it was a part having been duly 
registered in the Parlement of Pans, July 31, 1447.^^ 

Doeothy Mackay Quynn 
HaEOLD SllTCLAIE SnELLGEOVB 

Duke Umversity 


LUjDOS soenicos in giealdus 

One of the problems which interests most the students of medieval 
drama is the situation around 1200 which preceded our earliest 
extant specimens of Old French comedy, the tavern scenes in the 
Je^ de Samt-Nicolas, the Oourtois d'Arras^ and so on. In this 
connection, there is a story narrated twice by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
evidently a favorite of his, in almost the same language. On his 
return from Prance in 1179, this episode occurred: 

Moving on, when he [Giraldus] had crossed from Flanders, he reached 
Canterbury on Trinity Sunday, and dined with the monks of that place in 
the refectory, on the invitation of the prior Where, as he himself has often 
told, sitting with the prior and the senior monks at the head table, he noted 
two things* the excessive use of signs and the large number of dishes on the 
table For the prior kept making gestures to the monks serving, to him 
[Giraldus], and down to the lower tables, and those to whom the dishes 
were brought kept giving expressions of thanks, by gesticulation of the 
fingers, hands, and arms, and by hissing or whistling {B%hihs), instead of 
with words, expressing themselves far more easily and freely than was 
fitting, almost as seemed to him [Giraldus] to be done ad ludos scenicos 
mt inter Mstnones et joculatores,^ 

What of these ludos scenicos which are here meutioned apart from 
the mimicry of mere minstrels and public entertainers? Did 

Archives du Loiret, MS D 7, fo. 74r. 

^De Behm a Be Q-estis, n, 5 (ed. J. S. Brewer, Kolls Series, no. 21, vol. 1, 
London, 1861, p. 51) ; Speculum Eoclesie, n, 4 (ihtd., vol. 4, pp. 40-1). 

It is not clear to me why W. Crekenaeh, Geschichte des neuren Dramas, 
vol. I, Edmond Faral, Lm jongleurs en France au moyen-dge (Paris, 1910), 
E. K, Chambers, Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), Karl Young, The Drama 
of the Medtaeval Church (Oxford, 1933), and Gustave Cohen, Le ihidtre en 
France au moyen-dge, vol. n (Paris, 1931) have not given at least passing 
mention to this passage from Giraldus, 
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Giraldns first make his comparison with the ludos in 1179, or in 
1206 when he first tells the story? All evidence points to the fact 
that.a ludus scenicus, or Indus theatralis was a performed play and 
was not Just a simple narrative or recitation by a single minstrel.^ 
My purpose here is merely to call attention to this passage which 
has been neglected by historians of the drama. It is possible to 
interpret it in various ways. Personally I believe that the reference 
to unseemly gestures in ludos scenicos was made at the time (1179) 
and therefore it precedes the Jeu de Saint-Nicolas of Jehan Bodel 
which was performed probably at the very close of the centuiy, 
before 1202. Were the Jeu d'Adam and other religious plays, in 
Latin and the vernacular, performed with unseemly gestures and 
hissings? If they were, then Giraldus may well be referring to 
them. I wish to suggest, however, that Giraldus had m mind 
presentations of comic ludos scenicos, of some type, which existed 
in the last quarter of the Twelfth century. 

In this connection we should like to call the reader’s attention to 
two other passages in Giraldus, also neglected, in which he gives 
some indication of the setting for performances of choreas or caroles. 
He speaks of as many as two hundred girls and men taking part, 
while the audience sat around them.® A pilgrim knight sat next 
to a charming lady on one of these occasions and she pointed out a 
nearby monk who had also come ad choream videndum et cantile- 
nas audendum.” ^ This took place " in ulterioris provineiae vico,” 
meaning Provence; the other scene took place Just south of Paris. 
These scenes, sketched in a few lines by Giraldus, give some idea of 
the heterogeneous audience that attended the dance festivals to- 
gether, and perhaps also they may be applied to the ludos scenicos, 

IJkban T. Holmes, Je. 

The University of North Carolina 


^ The word soemcus is not treated for the Middle Ages by either DuCange 
or Baxter and Johnson, Mediaeval Latin Word-List (Oxford, 1934). A 
medieval gloss published by Mario Eoques, Recueil des leaiques frg an 
moyevrdge^ n, 367, gives teatralis for scenicus. 

» Bpemlum MccUsie, oit, sttpra, rt, 6 , p. 43. 

* Ibid,, XE, 6, pp. 44-6. in eodem consessu . - is the expression which 
describes the position of the monk. 
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POUE L’HISTOIEE DU ROMAN ROYAL 

Dans VH%stoife des Amours du Grand Alcandre, Louise- 
Margnente de Lorraine, Princesse de Conti, avait entremele des 
souvenirs de ses premieres aventures galantes, assez pittoresques an 
dire de Tallemant des Eeaux, au recit des amours du Vert Galant 
et de la belle Gabrielle d^Estrees. La premiere edition de ces 
memoires parut en 1660, pres de trente ans apres la mort de leur 
auteur. Mais Fouvrage eirculait depuis longtemps en manuscrit et 
deus romans qui racontaient, sous des noms deguises, les m^mes 
aventures et les m^mes intrigues amoureuses, avaient paru du vivant 
m§me de la Princesse, C^etaient Les Advantures de la Oour de 
Perse, parues en 1629 sous le nom de Jean Baudouin, publiciste 
et traducieur connu, plus tard membre de PAcademie de Eichelieu, 
et le Roman Royal, ou histoms de nostre temps, ausquelles sous 
noms feints et empruntez sont representez les divers effects de 
V Amour, public d^s 1621 sous le nom a peme connu de Nicolas 
Piloust. 

Dans une etude sur Les Romans de la Princesse de Conti, ^ nous 
avons essayS d^^claircir les rapports existant entre ces trois ouvrages. 
Leur analyse suffit pour prouver quails ne font que r4p4ter la m4me 
mati4re, parfois meme sous une forme a peu pres identique; on ne 
pent eependant rien deduire sur les circonstances auxquelles nous 
devons ces trois formes differentes du m4me recit. Sur ce point, 
on ne pouvait faire que des hypotheses; un nouveau temoignage 
vient heureusement eclairer Fhistoire de la plus ancienne des trois 
versions, le Roman Royal de Pdoust. 

On connait, dans YMistoire Oomique de Francion, les episodes 
dans lesquelles on s^amuse aux d4pens du p4dant Hortensius. 
Parmi les discours de ce personnage, qui sont tons des modeles 
d’une eloquence aussi creuse que ridicule, un seul semble a la 
compaignie qui les 4eoute "meilleur que pas un autre qu^il edt 
fait/' et c'est le discours qu'il fait en r4ponse k la question de 
Francion, sur les meiEeurs 4crivains de P4poque. 

II s'4tend lohguement sur ce d'4crivain compilateur, qui 
^^a pris des anciens livres ou il a ^ang4 trois ou quatre lignes au 
commencement et les a fait imprimer sous de nouveaux titres, afin 
d'abuser amsi le peuple." Ce type d'eerivain etait assez commun 

^Bans MUfmges de VMmU Rourmine en Frame, xxi (193^4030), pp 
3-55. 
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a Pepoque^ et Balzac Ini-meme Pavait demasque avec une juste 
severite. Pour ces plagiaires, Hortensius proposerait un supplice 
nouveau : il voudrait les voir condamner a boire en Place de Greve 
autant d^encre quails en ont fait repandre mutilement. II y en 
a bien d^autres/^ a 3 oute-t-il^ ^^dignes de meme punition; mais ils 
diront chacun, pour leur defense, comme celui a qui Pon vouloit 
donner des coups de baton, pour avoir derobe le roman d^une de nos 
princesses et Pavoir fait imprimer: Helas! pardonnez-moi; ce que 
j^en ai fait n^a et6 que pour tacher d^avoir du pain; je n^ai pas cru 
faire mal/^^ 

Cette prmcesse aux preoccupations litt6raires, et dont un ouvrage 
a ainsi ete imprime, ne saurait ^tre autre que la Princesse de Conti. 
-Nfous voyons dans Nicolas Piloust le miserable ecnvam qui, pour 
remedier k la d^tresse materielle ou le maintenait son peu de talent, 
avait trouve plus profitable de se parer des plumes d^un autre et de 
publier sous son nom le roman de notre Prmcesse. Qu^il n^ait pas 
ete lui-m'§me Pauteur du Roman Royal^ et qu^il n’ait fait que 
publier un texte qui courait d6j4 en manuscrit, c^est ce qui r4sulte 
assez clairement des aveux qu^il fait dans la preface : Bien que 
plusieurs espnts, plus sensez et mieux fondez que le mien, n^ayent 
voulu entreprendre de composer ce Eoman Eoyal, si me Pestant 
command^ par une personne signalee sur toutes autres par ses 
merites et vertus, fay os6 le dresser et te Poffrir en Pestat que 
tu le vois/^ 

Composer le Roman Royal^ e^4tait le preparer pour Pirn- 
pression et se donner ce minimum de peme qu^imposaient les quel- 
ques modifications insignifiantes du style et le cbangement d^identite 
des personnages. C^est a quoi se limite Pmtervention de Piloust* 
Mais ce que Pon ne savait pas, c^est que cet 4cnvain ait accompli sa 
besogne sans Pautorisation de la Princesse de Conti. II esp^rait en 
tirer un profit qu^il n^aurait su obtenir par ses propres moyens, mais 
il faiUit §tre paye en coups de b§.ton, comme c^dtait plus ou moins 
Pusage k Pepoque. C^est du moins ce qui semble resulter de Pallusion 
de Hortensius. Cette fois au moins, il faut faire credit k ce vieux 
pedants car Cbarles Sorel le fait parler a sa place, afin de faire;^ 
une fois de plus, la satire des moeurs litt&raires de son temps. . 

Alexanbee Cioeahtesou 

Buoarest 

® Sorel, Histoire comique de Framion, €d. Emile Roy, ir, 17. Pour Roy 
cette princesse est "peut-^tre ... la Princesse de Conti" 
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TWO NEW MANUSCEIPT YEESIONS OE 
MILTON’S HOBSON POEMS 

€ 

In an article in the Modern Language Reviewy^ Professor W. E. 
Parker discusses the textual history of Milton^s two Hobson poems 
and points out the existence of a single manuscript version of 
the second poem ^ in the Bodleian Library (MS. Mai. 21, fol. 
69). He states further that he was unable to trace any manu- 
script copy of the first Hobson verses. It was my fortune lately, 
while grubbing in seventeenth-century commonplace books, to light 
upon not only another draft of the second poem, but a draft 
of the first Hobson verses as well. 

The manuscript of the first poem is preserved in the Polger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C., in a commonplace book 
(MS. 1.21, fols. The handwriting and .other contents 

of the volume seem to indicate a date somewhere about 1640-50, 
perhaps a little earlier. The title of Milton^s verses runs : 

On Hobson who dyed in the 

vacany [sio] of bis Carrage by 
reason of tbe Sicknes att 
Cambridge. 1630. 

The transcript contains only three variants, ignoring punctuation 
and spellmg, from the 1673 text, two of which also differ from 
the readings of the texts of 1645 and 1658 : 

Line 7 tbis] those MB 

8 betwixt] twixt MB {1658) 

14 In tbe kind office of] In craftie likenes of MB 

The last reading is the most interesting and, I think, considerably 
superior in point of force and imagery to the accepted text. 

The new manuscript of the second” Hobson poem, also in 
a pre-Eestoration commonplace book (MS. H. M. 116, pp. 100- 

^xxxi (Inly, 1936), 395-402. 

®In designating tbe Hobson poems ** first and "second” I adhere 
to tbe order of tbe 1646 and 1673 editions of Milton^s Poems, Professor 
Parker, from certain bibliographical considerations, discusses them in tbe 
reverse order. 

®I wish to acknowledge tbe courtesy of tbe Curator, Dr. J. Q. Adams, 
and tbe Trustees of tbe Polger Shakespeare Library in permitting me to 
make use of tbis manuscript. 
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101), is now in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California.'^ Textually this version, which reduces the thirty-four 
lines of the 1673 text to twenty-six, is closely connected with the 
Bodleian MS. and the printed versions of 1640 and 1658.® The 
poem is entitled : 

Vpon old Hobson Cambridge Carrier who 
dyed 1630 in ye Vacation by reason 
of ye Sicknesse y“ hot at Camb. 

In the following list I have included all the verbal variants and 
a few differences in punctuation which appear to have some bear- 
ing on the reading of the text. The printed text here collated 
is again the 1673 edition of the Poems. 

Line 1 Here lieth one who] Here Hobson lyes, who M8 
2 die while he could] dye, whilst he did M8 

4 While he] So he MS 

5 sphear-metal,] spheare Mettal MS 

6 revolution] resolution MS 

7-8 motion, yet (without . . . truth)] motion (yet wthout 
a crime)/ ’G-ainst old truths MS 

8 number’d] nimibred MS 

9 an Engin] some engine MS 
11 Rest that] Rest, yt MS 

gave] gin’s MS 

13 Nor] No MS 

14 hastned] hastend MS 

15-20 Meerly to drive . . . make six bearers.] Omttted m MS. 

21 his chief disease] his disease MS 

and to judge right] and (to ludge aright MS 

22 went] was MS 

25-26 That even . . . more waight;] Omitted m MS. 

27 But had his doings] For had his doing MS 

28 been an] bene so sure an MS 
30 and had his] & his MS 

32 (strange to think)] stronge to thinke MS 

33 deliver’d all and gon] deliuer’d, all are gone MS^ 

* The Trustees of the Huntington Library have most kindly allowed me 
to make use of this manuscript. 

® Professor Parker deals at some length with the relationship of these 
texts {op. 398-400). 

**The readings of the other texts may he consulted either in Professor 
Parker’s article {op. cit,, 397-98) or in the new Columbia MUton, Vol. l. 
Part ii (ed. F. A. Patterson), 1931, p. 431, and Vol. xvxo; (ed, T. Q. 
Mabhott and J. M. French), 1938, p. 585. 
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The manuscript reading in line 33 seems a decided improvement 
over the readmg of all the other texts. 

The supporting evidence of this nev^ manuscript seems strongly 
to corroborate Professor Parker^s suggestion that there were at 
least two distinct Miltonic versions of the second Hobson 
poem. As he writes : 

It is just possible, of course, that the people who wrote A Banquet of 
Jests [1640], Wit Restor'd [1G58], and the Malone MS found the passage 
[the omitted lines] cumbrous or ambiguous, and therefore deleted it But 
such a theory puts a great strain upon coincidence, and it is almost 
incredible that all three should have altered ‘But’ (in line 27) [see the 
collation above] to ‘For’ in order to mark the transition.'^ 

To deny that a fourth independent example almost settles the case 
IS, it seems to me, to pull the long arm of coincidence quite out 
of jomt, 

6. Blakbmoee Evans 

University of Wisconsin 


AN UNPUBLISHED LBTTEE FEOM ABEAHAM COWLEY 

A further letter from Cowley, datmg from the same period as 
those published in MLN^ liv, 455-7, is in the Bodleian Library 
(MS. Carte 130, fol. 169). It too appears to have been addressed to 
Sir Eobert Long, then Secretary of State to Charles II, for it is 
bound in with a collection of letters received by him and is endorsed 
in his hand: ^^Mr. Cooley.” The text of the letter is as follows: 

Paris. March 13. 1050: 
Sir, 

I sent you not the french Translation of the Letter to my Loid Montrose ^ 
till now, in hope to get one in Latin too, but cannot find any in the Town, 


^ Op, oit, 402, Professor Parker develops his argument on pp. 398-400. 

^ This is apparently the letter from Charles II to Montrose written from 
Jersey on 22 January 1650 (N S.) and printed in Carte’s OoUeetion of 
Original Letters and FaperSi i, 356-85 see Gardiner, Eistory of the Com- 
monwealth and Frotectorate (edJ 1894), i, 213-4. I have been unable to 
find any copies of the French and Latin translations which Cowley refers 
to; but in the same volume of the Carte MSS. (foL 154) there are printed 
copies of Montrose’s LeclaraUon to the Scots in French and Latin, 
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nor learn yt any fauch has bin printed here. Mr Messenger has bin again 
the Printer, but finds him now more cautious then before, soe yt hee is 
not able to give you any more information, then yt of his last Letter, Noe 
doubt it has donne the King a great deal of hurt, but it is very happy yt 
it has mist of the cheife end for wcii I conceave it was published, was 
to hinder the Treatjs ^ That danger is now over, and y© onely doubt 
remaining is whether the Treaty will produce an agreement,® and I dare 
say all the world besides a few of our nation, beleive it soe great a madnes 
not to agree, yt they think it impossible to happen, but of this you are a 
better iudge then I, as of all other truths besides this one yt I am, 

Yr most humble and 
most obedient Servant 
A Cowley. 

I send you the Gazets because of the news there concerning my Lord 
Montrose, hee is undoubtedly not yet landed in Scotland.* 

J. Simmon’S 

Christ Church, Oxford 


LES BEAUX ESPEITS SE EEXCONTEEXT 

Die folgendeu Proben aus einer grdsseren Sammlimg von 
dichterischen Parallelstellen, die mir gelegentlicli bei der Lektiire 
anfgestossen sind, bitte icli beileibe nidbt etra als Belege geistigen 
Diebstabls anffassen zu woHen. Es handelt sicb vielmehr zum Teil 
nm Ealle, bei denen eine direkte Abhangigkeit des spateren Dicbters 
von dem fniheren recht nnwalirscliemlich ist. So wissen wir 2 * B. 
Tim mir eines anzufliliTen, zwar von GerkaTt Hauptmann, dass er 
von Jean Pauls Titan einen nachiialtigen Eindrnck erhalten hat; 
dass er jedoch die Qrbnlandischen Prozesse^ das nnlesbarste aller 
Jean Panlschen Werke, kennen soUte, ist mehr als unwahrschein- 
lieh. Es bleibt natiirlich immer die Moglichkeit eines indirekten 

published “A Pajris, CMs Guillaume Sassier, Imprimeur et Libraire 
ordinaire du Boy, rub des Cordiers, proche la Sorbonne, anx deux 
TourtereHes. M. DO. L.*’ 

*The negotiation (with the Scots). 

® The draft of the agreement between Charles H and the Septs was signed 
at Breda on 1 May 1650, the final version on board ship o:fif Heligoland on 
11 June (Gardiner, op. cit., 264). 

* Montrose landed in Caithness from the Orkneys about 12 April (Buchan, 
Montrose^ ed. 193S, 302). 


3 
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Znsammenhaiigs durcli Mittelglieder oder des Zuriickgelieiis auf 
eine gemeinsame Quelle offen. Aber das wird sich im emzelnen 
schwer nachweisen lassen und ist jedenfalls mcbt wahrseheinlipher 
als em ziifaliiges Zusammentreffen. Dennoeh, ja Yielleicht eben- 
danim scliemt mir die Anfubrung solcber znweilen Yerbliiffender 
TJebereinstimmungen nicht ganz unmteressant and aberflassig zu 
sem. Icb kann natarlieh niebt dafiir emstehen, dass auf die eine 
Oder andere der folgenden Parallelen nicht schon von anderer Seite 
aafmerksam geniacht worden ist; aach in diesem Falle warde es 
sich nar am ein zafalliges Zasammentreffen, nicht am bewasste 
Aneignang handeln. 

1 . 

En verite, si la tMe ne m^en tournoit pas,,il faudroit qu’elle m^eat 
tourn4 Kousseau, La noiivelle Siloue, lY, 9. 

Und glauben Sie mir wer nber gewisse Dinge den Verstand nicht 
verlieret, der hat keinen zu verheren Lessing, Emilia GalotU, iv, 7. 

2 . 

Sie hatte immer noeh von ganzem Herzen gerne ihrem Gremahl einen 
gewissen Blick hingeworfen; aber das wollte nicht mehr recht gehen; — 
und bald ware sie auf sich hose geworden, weil sie nicht mehr hose werden 
konnte. Blankenburg, Beitrage ssur Geschichte deutsohen Eeiohs und 

deutscher Bitten (1775), S. 117. 

Allein gewiss, ich war recht bos auf mich, 

Dass ich auf eueh nicht boser werden konnte. 

Uoethe, Eaust i, Garten. 

3 . 

EVn such small Critics some regard may claim, 

Preserv’d in Milton’s or in Shakespear’s name. 

Pretty I in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, of straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 

Pope, Epistle ta D ArhutJmot, being the Prologue 
to the Satires, v. 167-172, 

So hat Lessing eben durch seine Polemik manchen Namen der wohL 
verdientesten Vergessenheit entrissen. Mehre winzige Schriftstellerlein hat 
er mit dem geistreichsten Spott, mit dem kdstlichsten Humor gleiehsam 
umsponnen, und in den Lessingschen Werken erhalten sie sich nun fiir 
ewige Zeiten wie Insekten, die sich in einem Stuck Bernstein verfangen. 
Indem er seine Gegner tStete, machte er sie zugleich unsierblich. 

Heine, Eur Geschiahte der Meligion und EMlomphie 
in LmtschUmd, n, Bu<^,, 
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4. 


... so wie die Franzosen die Herren des Landes, die Englander die des 
grossern Meeres, wir [Deutschen] die der beide und alles nmfassenden 
Lnft'sind. . . Jean Paul, Frtedens-Predigt an Deutschland, v. 

Franzosen und Russen gebort das Land, 

Das Meer gebort den Briten, 

Wir aber besitzen im Luftreicb des Traums 
Die Herrsebaft unbestritten. 

Heine, Deutschla/nd, ein Wintermarchen, vn, 6. 


5. 


Er nabm sicb Zeit dabei [beim Kussen]. 

Aus diesem einen Kuss batt* eine Sprode 
Zebn Kusse macben konnen, und ein jeder 
War’ nocb ein ganz kompletter Kuss geblieben 

Heyse, Francesca von Rimim, iv, 1. 

. . un dese eine Kuss was en sonderbaren Kuss, denn in desen einen 
kunn einer mit twolf dividieren, un dat Facit was immer nocb en ganzen 
Kuss. Reuter, Ut mine Stromtid, Kap. 45. 

. . und gab mir einen so ungebeuren Kuss, dass sparsame Leute daraus 
em Dutzend gemacbt baben wiirden. 

H. Seidel, Beinhard Flemings Ahenteuer, i, 6. 

6 . 

Icb recbne zu meiner Gluckseligkeit die Kacbbarscbaft eines Musen- 
sobnes, der auf der Spitze eines Parnasses von funf Stockwerken weilet, 
und welcben Bacchus und Venus mit der Scbwindsuebt bescbenket baben. 
Wie die Zugvbgel kebret seine Krankbeit im‘ Frublinge mit sicbtbaren 
Aeusserungen und mit ibr sein trauriger Gesang zuriick. Sobald das Blut 
seinen Speicbel farbt, so wimmert seine genieartige Lunge in Youngiscber 
Melodie. So verkimdigen die blutigen Flecken im weissen Kotc der Stuben- 
nacbtigall die Ankunft ibres Gesangs. 

Jean Paul, Gronldndische Frozesse, i, 1. 

Und ieb singe, du bast es gebdrt, wie ein Kacbtigallmanncben 
Besser tSglicb — verzeib diesen ornitbologiscben Umstand! — ^ 

Weil mem Kot taglicb reicber von blutigen Flecken durcbsetzt ist. 

G. Hauptmann, Till Fulenspiegel, 11. Gesang* 

Bdtjakd Beebto 


Geneva 
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A NOTE ON MEEIMEFS COEEESPONDENCE 

Courmont destroyed the letters which M-erimee wrote hir^ be- 
cause, as his widow informed Felix Chambon, le caractere tout 
intime de ses lettres n^en (permettait) pas la publicite/^ ^ Tech- 
nically no doubt, Courmont had the right to destroy what was 
legally his property, but it was none the less a deplorable act of 
vandalism. 

M. Georges Viollet-le-Duc, whose house in Paris contains so 
many treasures, very graciously gave me permission to consult his 
family archives. Among his grandfather^s papers, I came upon a 
note which Courmont received from Merim4e and passed on to 
Viollet-le-Duc. 

When it was written M4rim4e and Viollet-le-Duc were planning 
their trip to England which was to last from May 26 ^ until June 
21, 1850.® Here is the note: 

Mon cher ami, le Pr4fet de Tarn et Garonne nous dent que les 883 f. que 
nous avons donnds pour achever le clocher de Caussade, ne suffisent pas pour 
payer ce qui est dU au S(ieu)r Bddd, entreprenneur(sic) dont le mdmoire, 
pour iramux exSout^s, monte k 1479.98. Je ne comprends nen cette 
rdclamation. En accordant les 883 f . nous croyions faire une grande grdee 
aux caussadois et terminer complettt les travaux. Veuillez me dire ce qull 
en est 

Nous avons commission vendred%; ainsi je ne pourrai partir que vendredi 
son: ou samedi a votre clioix. Arrangez votre course d’Amiens s’il se peut 
en consdquence. 

Samedi soir (May 19, 1860). 

T(out) k v(ous), 

Pr, M. 

Merim4e spent a week-end with Lord Stanhope, the historian, at 
Chevening, Sevenoaks, Kent, m July 1864. There are references 
which would lead one to believe that the two men exchanged a 
number of letters. 

The present Lord Stanhope, formerly First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, found two short notes at Chevening; he very graciously sent 

^ Of. Fdlix Ohambon; Notes sur Prosper M4rmi4e, p. 309, note 3, 

* Of Ijetter to Mme de Monti jo. May 26, 1860, 

®Of. Letter to Mme Yemeniz, B&oue d^Mistoire de Lyon^ 1903, p. 39. 
Trabard and Connes made a slight mistake, stating that Iddriinde and 
Violletde-Buc retired to Paris on June 22, 1850. 
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me a copy of them, assnrmg me that there were no other Merim6e 
autographs among his grandfather^s papers. The first Lord Stan- 
hope dated both these notes when he received them. 

AM. du Sommerard. 

Mon cher ami. 

Lord et Lady Mahon d4sirent visiter votre collection Je regrette fort 
de ne pouvoir les accompagner— mais je vous prie de vouloir bien leur en 
faire les honneurs avee votre obligeanee ordinaire. 

Je sais que Mad du Sommerard va beaucoup mieux. 

T(out) k v(ous), 

Pr. Merimee. 

Samedi (Oct. 30, 1855). 

Lord and Lady Mahon were the parents of the present Lord 
Stanhope, Mahon being the second title of the family. The Col- 
lection/^ of coarse, is now to be seen in the Mas4e de Clany. 

A Lord Stanhope. 

My Lord, 

Je vous 4cris de mon lit oil me tient la grippe, pour vous dire tous mes 
regrets de ne pouvoir vous voir aujourd’hui. Veuillez dire au porteur 
comment est Lady Stanhope, & quand vous partez. 

Agr4ez, My Lord, Texpression de tous mes sentiments ddvouds. 

Pr. Mdrim^e. 

Mardi (ITov. 7, 1855). 

There are a number of unpublished M4rim4e autographs in 
French provincial libraries and in Italy. Often scholars put them- 
selves to expense and great inconvenience to obtain copies only to 
find the letters d^une lanaliU parfaite. To spare them disappoint- 
ment I beg to submit the following letters, dull as some of them 
are: 

Bibliotheque Municipale d^ Amiens: Lep A. de Marsy, Ms. 1164 

Je regrette bien de ne pouvoir accepter votre aimable invitation. J^ai des 
dames k diner chez moi mereredi- 

MiUe amitids et compl. 

Pr. Mdrimde# 


6 mars 1859. 
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Bibliotheque Mazarine, Ms. 4530, foL 11 bis (Collection 
Prosper Fatigere) 

Pans, 52 nie de Lille 
16 sept. 1867. 

Monsieur, 

Je regois de Londres ee petit imprime qui vous montrera qu’en Angleterre 
tons les gens mstruits partagent votre opinion au sujet des autographes 
de Pascal. 

Veuillez agreer. Monsieur, Fexpression de tons mes sentiments de la plus 
h^iute consideration. 

Pr. Merimee. 

Envelope: Monsieur P. Faugere 

Ministre P14nipotentiaire, 

130 rue de rUniversit4. 

The pamphlet to which Merimee refers is an open letter from 
Libri to M. Chasles about the faux autographes de Pascal ” which 
the latter presented to the Institut de Prance. The responsibility 
for the ^^falsifications ” had been attributed to Libri. 


Bibliotheque Mimicipale de Besangon. Ms. 1441-42, Vol. 11, 

fol. 152. 

Mon clier ami, 

Feuillez faire tous mes remerciments k Madame votre fille pour son excel- 
lent thd, Voici la lettre que m*4eiit M Bamas-Hinard. 

Mile amities et compl. 


Vendredl {no date or address). 


Pr. M4rim4e 


Bibliotheque Municipals de Besangon. Ms. 1423, fol. 152 
Cher Monsieur, 

de suis mont4 cliez vous pour vous dire que Facad4mie s’etait trouv4e en 
trop petit nombre pour d4cider la grande question ce matin. Mais vous 
etes le setd reserv4. J^esp4re que jeudi nous en finirons. 

, "Veuillez agr4er Fexpression de tous mes sentiments d4voues 

. , Pr. M4nm4e. 

Jeudi soir (no date or address). 

Bibliotheque Municipals de Besangon, Ms. 1423, fol. 156 

Gber Monsieur, 

Voici la lettre pour M. de Labrador. 

Je vous renvoie votre dessin et vous prie d’agr4er tous mes remerciments 

Pr. M4rim4e. 

Londi 15 avril (no year or address). 
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Biblioth^ue de la Ville de Eeuns, Autograpbe 11, fol. 1110 

Pans, 52 rue de Lille 
5 mars (no year). 

Monsieur, 

Je vous remercie beaucoup de la communication que vous avez bien voulu 
me faire au sujet de Parc Antique de Reims J’espere que les travaux 
dont vous m’entretenez ne sont pas assez maladroitment ding4s pour in- 
spirer des inquietudes pour le present, mais je crains avec vous qu’ils ne 
compromettent pour Pavenir Pexistence mdme du monument J’appellerai 
a (ce) sujet Pattention de la commission des Mons bistonques k la pre- 
miere reunion, et en attendant je vais tacber que Mr le Ministre d’Etat 
ecrive au sous Prefet de veiller avec beaucoup de soin a ce qu’on n’4branle 
pas Parc en le privant du massif auquel il s’appuyait. 

Veuillez agreer, Monsieui, Pexpression de tous mes sentiments de baute 
consideration 

Pr Merim4e, 

Mr Dugueville (?) It reims. 


Bibhotheque de Clermont Perrand, Ms. 338, fol. 313 Collection 
d^antographes de M, de Chazelles 


Paris t le 6 janvier ^ 11 b^^s X832 

Cabinet 

du 

Ministre du Commerce 
et des Travauw Publics 


Monsieur le Directeur General, 

Le Ministre me charge de vous demander la liste des ingenieurs que vous 
proposez pour la decoration II en a besoin, aujourd'bui pour finir son 
travail sur les eroix, il vous serait fort oblig4 si vous vouliez bien lui 
envoyer cette liste, ce matin m4me. 

Je suis avec respect, Monsieur le Directeur general 

Votre tr4s bumble & tr4s obeissant Serv^. 

Pr. Merim4e. 


Bibliotiieqne de Clermont-Perrand, Ms. 338, fol. 316 

Jeudi (no date) 

Hon cber ami, 

Je suis revenu depuis q{uel)q(ue)s jours & Paris et je trouve votre 
lettre. Le M(ar4cb)ai n’est pas facile ^ confesser. Il dit que votre fils a eu 
de Pavancement et que non bis in idem. Que les cbefs de coirps aprSs Pin- 
spection g(4n4ra) le lui fassent des propositions — qu^il ne sait auquel en- 
tendre etc. Avec tout cela quelques bonnes paroles pour prendre patience. 
Je crois qu^il faudrait ttcber de lui forcer ,1a main. Peut4tre qtte M. de 
Cbazelle abusant de Papprocbe des Elections ferait bien de le canule^.' 
Quelque cbose qux arrive,' je serais fort pen dWs que ‘votre fils jetit le 
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zaasche aprfe la cognee. Bans tonte earriSre les dfibnts sent p4nibles & 
riea ne se fait qu^avee ie temps. Je suis bien qne cette remarque ne 
soit ni newe m consolante, mais il ne faut jamais desesperer et aprfes tout 
il vaut mieux avoir m^nte la eroix que Tattraper sans Tavoir mentee ^ 

Je suis a faire de la prose pour emp^her que la commission du budget 
ne nous rogne les ongles, c’est Tusage a ce qu*il parait de greler sur le 
persil. 

35dille amities et compls. 

p’f. Merimee. 

I hare not seen the originals of the two manuscripts in Clermont- 
Ferrand, but I believe that the copies which I possess are accurate 
in every detail. 

Collection Cossilla, Biblioteea Civica, Torino, Italy 

A M* Jules Tasebereau 
k Paris, 31 mars (1848) 

Mon eber ami, 

Avez-vous re§u quelque r4ponse k votre lettre relative aux bussards du 
Grand Frederic, deposes II la Bibliotb^ue de Tours? 

Cb(arles) d’Aragon m^a pr4t4 deux lettres de Courrier (sic) qu’il m’a 
autoris4 k vous communiquer, si vous les voulez inserer dans la Eevue 
R4tr(ospective), Je les tiens a votre disposition. 

Tout k vous, 

- p'. M. 

Transcribed from a copy of the original letter. Courrier is 
obviously Panl-Lonis Courier. 

Bibliotbfeque Thiers, Fonds Barocbe, 

Lettres Autograpbes, Ms. 999, M. 2, foL 125 

Paris 19 avril 1852. 

Monsieur, 

Vous avez bien voulu me permettre de vous envoyer la citation textuelle 
d^un paragrapbe, oh, je le crains, vous avez cm que j'avais mis un peu 
d’invention. Le void; 

L’armoire 6 et Farmoire 7 contenaient des lettres 4erites au due Ber- 
nard de Saxe Weimar par plusieurs personnes (1636 k 1639) des let- 
tres du roi et de la reine au due de Weimar et du due de Weimar au roi 
(1636 k 1639) “trois lettres autograpbes de Hugo Grotius au due de 
Saxe en 1636^'; enfin des "lettres 4erites par le roi ou ses ministres et 
papiers relatifs aux missions de Mr de Sabran k Genes k Vienne et k 
Londres.” 

La liasse renfermant ees derni^res lettres est mentionnde dans une note 
prise par Libri sur la collection Baluze. 

" Or, des lettres qui viennent d^lstre rappelees, un bon nombre ne se 
retrouvent plus, et on les voit passer dans les ventes Libri, Ainsi on y 
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rencontre des lettres 4crites au due de Saxe Weimar par 1® Hugo Grotms, 
sous la date du 19-29 octobre 1637 . . - etc” “acte d’accusation centre 
Libri Carrucci, Pans, Panckouke, 1850, 8® p, 38 ligne 15 et suivantes. II 
n^y a que buit lignes d'lntervalle entre les deux dates des lettres de 
Grotius ” 

Veuillez encore observer, Monsieur, que 1<l note de Mr. Libri est une 
citation du Pere Lelong, et indique la situation de la liasse en question, 
non point h Tepoque oil Mr. Libn faisait des recbercbes dans la bibliotb^ue 
nationale, mais tout au plus <a rdpoque oil a paru la dermere Edition du 
dictioimaire bistorique de la France, c. d en 1778. Et, puisque j^ai cit^ 
le P. Lelong, j’ajouterai qu’on voit dans son livre que dejii en 1778 des 
papiers qui auraient du rester dans les arcbives du royaume, etaient entre 
les mains de particuliers dont il donne les noms. 

Permettez-moi une seconde citation. Monsieur, car je tiens beaueoup k 
vous prouver que j^ai lu avec attention cet 4trange acte d’accusation. 

"Une lettre officielle de Libri, dcrite en 1841, mentionne un recueil fort 
important conserve aussi k la Bibliotb4que de Montpellier sous la cote 
H 272. C'est un volume de lettres adressdes 4, Aide Manuce, "volume, 
dit-il, qui contient une lettre de Tasse (sic) et une de Pierre Ar4tin.” 
Cette dermere lettre qui portait le n® 149 a disparu, ce qui a 4t4 facile & 
eonstater par la pagination et Pinventaire plac4 en t4te du volume Au 
catalogue de la vente Libri du 16 avril 1846, on rencontre un article ainsi 
coniju. " Ar4tin (Pietro Aretino) lettre autograpbe k Paul Manuce, c41ebre 
imprimeur ” " Nous ne doutons pas, disent les experts, que cette lettre ne 
soit celle qui devait se trouver dans le volume dont nous nous occupons 
sous le n® 149.” " Les lettres dAr4tin sont, en effet, tr^s rares et celle qux 
a 4t4 vendu par Libri est pr4cis4ment comme celle de Montpellier adress4e 
a Manuce.” acte d'ace.«« p. 46 dernier paragrapbe. 

Apr4s cette derni4re citation. Monsieur, je ne doute pas que vous ne me 
rendiez la justice de croire que je n’ai nullement cbarg4 le systems de 
logique particulier au juge d’instruction, et peut-4tre trouverez-vous qu’en 
ottribuant ces 4normit4s k de la distraoUon, 3 *ai 4t4 indulgent pour leur 
auteur. H faut encore dire qu’il y a 6 volumes in 8® tmprimis des lettres 
de rAr4tin, et qu^on trouverait difScilement une collection italienne qui 
n’en poss4dltt buit ou dix autograpbes. Mais, pour guide dans rappr4cia- 
tion de la raret4 des autograpbes, le juge a pris Fouvrage de Mr. Fon- 
taine, 4-ne bllt4 sbl en fdt, qui place Gabrielle d*Etr4es au XV® si4cle, et cite 
des autograpbes de Pascal k Dettonville (son pseudonyme). 

Je regrette beaueoup. Monsieur, que vous ayez trouv4 trop de vivacit4 
dans mon petit factum, mais j’ose esp4rer qu’un caract4re g4n4reux comme 
le vdtre voudra bien exeuser les mouvements involontairement excessif s qui 
me seraient 4cbapp4s en voyant entasser les imputations les plus contraires 
k la v4rit4 centre un ancien confrere, abandonn4 de tout le monde, parce 
qu*il s^est permis autrefois de mal parler de Mr. Arago, de F4eole des 
Chartres et des J4suites. Je serais trop puni de mon ardeur cbevaloresque, 
si vous me retiriez k cette occasion Ja Menveillance dont vous m^avez 
toujours bonor4. 

Yeutaez agr4er. Monsieur, Pexpression de tons mes sentiments re- 
spectudux et d4vou4s.. . 
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P. S. Je in’apper^ois (sic) que j’ai cite Tedition in 8® de Facte d'aecusa- 
tion. C’est la plus correcte ( pour le latiu et Fitahen ; encore ’ ) mais voici 
leg renvois an momteur du 3 aodt 1850 

l«re citation suppF au no 215, page 2095, lew colonne, 8® parag^aphe. 
citation p 2696, lere colonne 5“e paragraplie 

M. Charles Tirard, Membre de la Coimnission de la Bibliotheqne 
de Vire, Calvados, informed me with deep regret that a manuscript 
of Merimee kept in that library had been stolen or lost. It was, 
aecordmg to M. Tirard, im eertificat attestant qne la Bacchanale 
de Ponssm (an Mnsee de Vire actnellement) avait et6 achetee par 
son pere a la vente dn chateau de Montmorency.’^ Other Merimee 
manuscripts have disappeared from libraries m France; men- 
mmtes the world over fervently hope that those who removed them 
will ultimately get what they so richly deserve — a prison term. 

F41is: Chambon thought that some day a number of letters ad- 
dressed to Auguste Aymard, Conservateur des Monuments His- 
toriques de la H*® Loire, would come to light. After a long search 
I found his grandson, Mr. Justice Balme. He wrote, saying, 

En d4pouillant ies vieus papiers de mon grand^pcre, il me souvient en ejffet 
d’avoir retrouve des lettres de Merimee, mais il y a de cela quarante on 
cinquante ans, mon grand’p^re etant decede en 1890. Ces papiers, si ma 
m4moire est fidele, etaient relatifs aux visites que Merimee fit au Puy et 
aux reparations importantes de la Basilique 

His search for Merim4e’s letters was fruitless. 

As for the letters which Merimee wrote to Joseph Eaoul Auvinet, 
formerly mayor of Chinon, I discovered his grandson M. Paul 
Auvinet m Spain, but his answer was rather discouragmg: 

A ma connaissance, il n'y a qu*une geule lettre de M4rim4e; Je Fai eue sous 
les yeux il y a quelques ann4es en olassant de vieilles archives de Chinon. 
. . . J’avais mis cette lettre soigneusement de e6t4, tant et si bien que 
depuis il m^a 4te impossible de remettre la main dessus. 

Merim4e knew Lady Holland well* The Earl of Ilchester in- 
formed me that there were two letters from M*6rim6e in Holland 
House; he qualified them as ^^uninteresting,’’ but I could learn 
nothing more about them. There are undoubtedly references to 
Merimfe in Lady Holland’s famous Dinner Books^ but I could not 
obtain permission to consult them. 

The correspondence M4rim4ee had with Lord Ashburton is lost. 
I attempted to find it through the late Lord Ashburton’s agents. 
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Warmington & Co in Picadilly, but they had no knowledge of the 
existence of such a correspondence. 

A number of letters addressed to Mary Shelley may be found 
some’ day; Mrs. Julian Marshall saw them about sixty years ago. 
I made a long and patient search for them in Britain without any 
success whatever. 

Deitnis M. Heaxy 

Vmvers%ty of Alberta 


ZOLA’S LA JOIE DE VIVBE AND LA MOST UOLIVIEB 

BECAILLE 

One of the most distmctive aspects of the psychological makeup 
of fimile Zola was his constant and irrational fear of death, a fear 
frankly recognized by Zola himself^ and noted by most of his 
biographers. This epouvante de la mort/^ as his daughter called 
it,^ seems to have reached an acute stage in 1880, after the death 
of his mother. Pour years later, when he had somewhat recovered 
from his grief at her loss, he published two works, a novel, Lu Joie 
de vivre, and a short-story, La MoH d'Okvier BecaUUy in which he 
gave a deeply personal expression to the sufferings he had undergone 
in the years immediately preceding. It is the purpose of this study 
to reveal the striking similarity of these two works in their expres- 
sion of the fear of death and to indicate their strongly autobio- 
graphical flavor. 

Lazare Chanteau, the young hero of La Joie de vivre who is 
almost certainly sketched in Zola^s own image, suffers like his 
creator from a constant and intense fear of death : 

... Tin sursaut Teveillait parfois, le mettait debout, les yeus grands d’hor- 
reur, les mains jomtes, begayant dans les ten^bres: ‘ Mon Dieu* mon Dieu! ’ 
Sa poitrine craquait, il croyait monrir; et il devait rallumer, il attendait 

^See especially Correspondance, (Euvres CcmpUtes (Paris; 

Bernouard, 1027-20), XLVin, 37; and Journal d^un Convaleseent, published 
in appendix to La Faute de VAbM Mouret, (Fuvres, vi, 420 ff. 

Le Blond'Zola, ^mile Zola FtaconU par sa Fzlle (Paris: Fasquelle^ 
1030), 120; see also Br. B. Toulouse, Mnqu^te rrzidzoo^fs^chplopique . 
(Paris: Society d^Mitions Boientifiques, 1806), 260; Journal des 0pnr 
courts, entries of 20 February 1883 and 14 February 1885; and l^attbew 
Josepbson, Zola <md 1m Time (London; <3roUancz, X020), 288-80. 
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d’etre reveille compl^tement pour retrouver tm peu de calme. Une honte 
liii restait de eette epouvante. ... * 

Nor does his marriage to the yotmg and beautiful Louise Thibaudier 
improYe Lazarevs outlook; the presence of his wife aggravates his 
fear: 

II ne pouvait dormir sans veiUense, les tdnSbres exaspdraient son anxi4t4, 
malgre la contmuelle crainte que sa femme ne d4couvrit son mal M4me il 
y avait un redoublement de malaise qui aggravait les crises, car jadis, 
quand il conebait seul, il lui 4tait pennis d^4tre liebe. Cette cr4ature 
vivante, dont il sentait la tiedeur k son cdt4, Tinquidtait. Des qne la peur 
le soulevait de Toreiller, aveugle de sommeil, son regard se portait vers 
elle, avec la pens4e eperdne de la voir les yenx ouverts, fixes tout grands 
sur les siens . . , une nuit, il la trouva, comme il Tavait redout4 si long- 
temps, les yens grands ouverts. Elle ne disait rien, elle le regardait grelot- 
ter et bl4mir Sans doute, elle aussi venait de sentir passer la mort. , . . 
I)4sormais, ils furent bantes tons les deux. Aucun aveu ne leur ecbappait, 
c’4tait un secret de bonte dont il ne fallait point parler,* 

These words are undoubtedly autobiographical, for Edmond de 
Goncourt recounts in his Journal that Zola declared to him after 
the death of his mother : 

Oui, la mort depuis ce jour, elle est toujours au fond de notre pens4e, et 
bien souvent — ^nous avons maintenant une veilleuse dans notre cbambre k 
coucber — bien souvent la nuit, regardant ma femme qui ne dort pas, je 
sens qu'elle pense comme moi a eela, et nous restons ainsi sans jamais faire 
allusion k quoi nous pensons, tons les deux . . , par pudeur, oui, par une 
eertaine pudeur. ... Ob' c’est terrible cette pens4e — et de la terreur 
vient k ses yeux — ^11 y a des nuits, ob je saute tout k coup sur mes deux 
pieds, au bas de mon lit, et je reste, une seconde, dans un 4tat d’4pouyante 
indicible.® 

La Mort Olivier Becaille contains some notable similarities in 
its expression of the fear of death. Olivier, like Lazare Chanteau, 
seems to reflect the fears of Zola himself when he cries : Que de 
fois, la nuit, je me suis reveille en sursaut, ne sachant quel soufae 
avait pass6 sur mon sommeil, Joignant les mains avec desespoir, 
balbutiant: ^Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! il faut mourirP”® And 
Olivier suffers, as Zola had and as Lazare had also, at the presence 
of his wife: 


Joie de wre, xm, 91-92; see also 136, 214-17. 

U&id., 276-76. 

® Jmrml des Qomourt^ entry of 6 March 1882. 

Mort d^Olivier B4eaUle» CEmres, xxxvi, 160-61, 
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Dans les premiers mois de notre manage, lorsqu^elle dormait la nuit ^ mon 
c6te, lorsque je songeais k elle en faisant des r^ves d'avenir, sans eesse 
Tattente d'une separation fatale gatait mes joies, detruisait mes espoirs. 
II faudrait nous quitter, peut-§tre demain, peut-^tre dans une heure . . . 
le pis de ce tourment, c’est qu’on Tendure dans une honte secrete. On 
n’ose dire son mal k personne . . car on ne parle pas de la mort, pas 

plus qu’on ne prononce certains mots obsc^nea. On a peur d’elle jusqu’^i 
ne point la nommer."^ 

These close similarities m idea and in expression indicate two 
conclnsions with respect to Zola^s methods of composition. The 
first is that he did not hesitate to reproduce a vivid scene or striking 
passage if the necessities of the work at hand so required. The 
second and more important is that he evidently did not scruple to 
incorporate into his novels his own experiences, memories and 
sensations if he felt that they were called for by the needs of the 
characters or the intrigue. The part of autobiography in the 
ensemble of his work cannot be disregarded. 

Eobeet J. Niess 

Mundelein College 


UATTAQUE DU MOULIN IN AMEEICAF TEANSLATION 

Of the many short stories by Emile Zola that have been translated 
into English and published in this country, UAttaqvs du Mouhn, 
to judge by the number ^ of times that it appeared, was the most 

’ im,, 151. 

^ Eleven for a certainty. It usually formed one story of a collection and 
only once, to my knowledge, was it publisbed by itself. 

1. In The Myeier%es of Marseilles as The Miller^s Daughter. Translated 

by George D. Cox, Peterson, PbiladelpMa, 1882. 

2. In The Mouoer Gtrls of Marseilles as The Miller^s Daughter. Trans- 

lated and publshed as # 1, 1888. 

3. In Tales of Today and Other Days. Translated by E. P. Eobins, Cas- 

sell, New York, 1881. 

4. The Attach on the Mill and Three Sketches of War. No translator 

given. Stokes, New York, 1894. 

6 In Jacques Damour. Translated by William E. Apthorp, Copeland and 
Bay, Boston, 1895. 

5. Ib Stories hy Foreign Authors. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 

1898. The Zola translation is the one listed in # 5 directly above. 
7. The Attach on the MiU hy Mmil Zola md Other Stories from Wremh 
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popular. As a rule the English versions reproduce, with varpng 
degrees of excellence, the story as Zola wrote it. A notable exception, 
however, is The Millefs Daughter^ first published by Peterson, and 
later, twice, by Black as indicated in the note. 

In this exception Cox, the translator, has written a new ending to 
the story, a happy one, beginning with the words Victory! 
Victory I with which Zola had ended it. Naturally, in order to do 
this, he has been obliged to modify somew'hat the preceding nar- 
ration. Pere Merlier is not killed, but receives only a slight wound. 
Then, in describing the situation in the mill as the victorious 
French enter, where Zola has ^^When Frangoise turned around, 
Dommique was lying on the ground, his breast pierced with twelve 
bullets, Cox says When Frangoise looked, Dominique lay upon 
the ground, with blood streaming from his neck and shoulders.^’ 
This sentence obviously leaves the way clear for a happy denoue- 
ment, which IS brought about when the French captain who leads 
his victorious troops mto the courtyard discovers that Dominique 
IS not dead but severely wounded. The surgeon is sent for, Domini- 
que recovers, and the final sentence sums the matter up : The mill 
was rebuilt, and Pere Merlier had a new wheel upon which to 
bestow whatever tenderness was not engrossed by his daughter and 
her husband.^’ 

This, then, is the commonplace form in which many Americans 
have read, and still read, Zola^s finest corde. It throws quite a light 
on the taste of the American reading public of the late nineteenth 
century. It is rather remarkable, too, that as recently as a few years 
ago, an American publisher should have brought out such a wretched 
translation. 

Maloolk Banoeoft JOITES 

Oonmot%eut College for Women 


Misters. This is # 3 above, but published by Brentauo, New York, 
1900. 

8. The Attach on the Mill, No translator given. People^s Pocket Series 
The Appeal to Reason. Girard, Kansas, 1921 {?). 

9 and 10. In The Works of Smile £ola. One volume edition. No trans- 
lator given. By no means complete. It does contain, however, The 
Millef^s Daughter, Translated as indicated in # 1 above. Walter 
J, Black, New York, 1928 and 1938. 

11. In Stories from Emile Zola, Translated by Lafcadio Hearn, with a 
preface by Albert Mordell, Stechert, New York, 1935. 
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WHEN DID TENNYSON MEET HALLAM^ 

In the absence of any statement m the Tennyson Memoir as to 
when ^Tennyson and Hallam met^ biographers and commentators 
have taken the view stated by Chnrton CoUms . When he [Hallam! 
first met Tennyson is not recorded, but it was probably in his first 
term, the autumn of 1828/^ ^ I wish to suggest that the meeting 
has been recorded, by Tennyson himself, m Sections Xxii and xlvi 
of In Memoriam; and in support of the In Memoriam date of April, 
1829, 1 cite an unpublished letter from Hallam to W. E. Gladstone. 

The relevant stanzas are, first, these from Section xxii : 

The path by which we twain did go. 

Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 

Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell, 

From flower to flower, from snow to snow; 

And we with singing cheer’d the way. 

And, crown’d with all the season lent, 

From April on to April went. 

And glad at heart from May to May. 

But where the path we walk’d began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope. 

As we descended following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow fear’d of man; 

and, secondly, the verse in the third stanza of Section xlvi : 

And those five years its richest field, 

which takes up the sense of the fifth autumnal slope of the pre- 
ceding passage. Although commentators have deduced the year 
1828 from these passages,^ they seem clearly to say, Our friend- 
ship, beginning in April, 1829, proceeded smoothly for four years; 
but as the fifth autumn, i. e., the autumn of 1833, arrived, Death 
came on September 15, 1833. I therefore look back upon the five 
years, 1829-1833, as the richest of my life.” 

The In Memoriam date seems to me quite unassailable. To any 
who would suggest that the lines indicate May as plausibly as April, 
it can be said that several considerations favor April. First, it is 
April, traditionally celebrated by poets as the month of the begin- 
nings of things, that had always for Tennyson a special and 

^ Joba Cburtou Oollius, In Memoriam^ The Frincmsg London, 

1902, p. 4- Of. also Alfred Lord Tmm^mn: a memotr, by Ms son> London, 
189Ll, 33-5. . , 

^Especially, for its influence on otbears, ike Eversley Edition. of In 
Memormn^ by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, L»ondon, 1909, p. 230. 
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poignant quality which the reader can investigate for himself, 
concordance in hand. Secondly, poems submitted for the University 
Prize were called in in April, and it is possible that the two authors 
of poems called Timbuctoo may have been thrown together in 
connection with this competition. Thirdly, the sonnet of Hallam’s 
to Tennyson, begmning Oh last in time, but worthy to be first,” 
bore the date, when first printed in Hallam’s Poems of 1830, of 
May, 1829, and seems unlikely to have been composed without a bit 
more testing of a new friendship than would have been the ease had 
the friendship begun in May. 

The only other evidence bearmg upon the meeting is a sentence 
written by Hallam to Gladstone from Trinity, February 22, 1829 : ^ 

I live here, principally in what may be termed the ^ metaphysical 
set,^ many of whom are men of great talents, but in none of whom, 
if I except Prere, one of the best creatures that ever breathed, have 
I found a true fnendP In this statement we find irrefutable evi- 
dence that HaUam and Tennyson were not friends before February 
22, 1829, and we must accept the statement in spite of the theore- 
tical unlikelihood that both men could be known to Eichard Monck- 
ton Milnes, one of the metaphysical set,” and not known to each 
other, or that other unlikelihood, that although both students had 
William Whewell for tutor, they passed six months at Trinity 
without becoming friends. But we recall that Edward Fitzgerald 
was at Trinity and did not know his felLow-collegian, Tennyson. 

Only one piece of evidence could be plausibly adduced against the 
In Memorhm date of April, 1829. There exists m the so-called 
Allen Manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge, an unpublished 
sonnet composed by Tennyson and amended by Hallam. It is 
written out in Hallam^s hand, with the note: B. I had some 

hand in the worst part of this sonnet. A. H. H.,” and it is dated, 
in Hallam^s hand, 1828. In the light of the other evidence just 
presented, it seems obvious that HaHam was there noting the date 
of Tennyson^s original composition, since that part of the Allen 
Manuscript consists of poems by Tennyson copied out by Hallam.^ 

® The letter is among the Grladstone Papers at the British Museum, to 
which I had access through the kindness of their curator, Mr. A. T. Bassett* 

* This sonnet, in another hand, is also part of the so-called Heath Manu- 
script at the Pitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, where the date, 1832, is 
crossed out* The sonnet will appear in my forthcoming edition of Hallam’s 
writings, 

• T, H. Vah, Mottle 

Wellesley OoUeye 
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HODSMAN, DEHMEL AND DANTE 

a recent note on Housman^s More Poems, YU and Deliniers 
Trost^^ {MLN, lyi^ 215-217)^ Mr. E. B. Gladding points out 
an interesting parallel between the two poems. Both express the 
idea that a falling star leaves no gap in heaven : 

No star is lost at all 

Prom all that star-sown sky. 

Siehj kein Stern verschwand: 
alle leuchten noch alien. 

There seems to be no likelihood of connection between the two 
poems. In considering the possibility of a common sonice, Mr. 
Gladding mentions meteors m Heine^ Clandins and Brentano, and 
concludes : The idea that although a star fell, ^ no star is lost/ 
however, is peculiar to Honsman and Dehmel.” 

A possible common source may be found in Dante, with whom 
both poets were familiar. This particular idea is expressed in a 
celebrated passage of the Paradise (xv, 13-18) : 

Quale per li seren tranquilli e puri 
discorre ad ora ad or subito foco, 
movendo li occhi che stavan sicuri, 
e pare stella che tramuti loco, 
se non che dalla parte ond’ el s’accende 
nulla sen perde, ed esso dura poco. 

Housman, at least, was certainly familiar wdth a passage in Ovid 
{Met, 319-322) which Vernon cites as a possible source for 
Dante : ^ 

At Phaeton, rutiloa flammae populante capillos, 

Volvitur in praeceps, longoque per aera taetu 
Pertur, ut interdum de coelo stella sereno 
Etsi non cecidit, potuit cecidisse videri. 


XJnmersity of Oregon 


CiaANDIiBR B. BBAIit 


W. Vernon, Meadings on the Paradiso, Ijondon, Methuen, 1909, 

I, 401. 

. 4 
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REVIEWS 


American Renaissance Art and Expression in the Age of Emerson 
and Whitman, By F. 0. Matthiessex. New York: Oxford 
TJmYersity Press, 1941. Pp. xxvi + ^*^8. $5.00. 

Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle. By Washiiygto]^ Trying, Edited by 
Sta^'ley Willia^is. Published for the Facsimile Text Society. 
New York Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xxx + 67. 
$1.60. 

Sidney Lanier, Poet and Prosodist. By Eichaed Webb and Edwik 
E.' CouiiSOir. Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 1941. 
Pp. xvii + 108. $2.00. 

American Fiction, 1920-19^0, By Joseph Wakeek Beach. New 
York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. x + 371. $2.50. 

Matthiessen^s American Renaissance is the most ambitious attempt 
in the field of American literary criticism since Parrington’s Main 
Currents in American Thought (1927), but it fails in its aims ^^to 
do fox the understanding of our literature what Pamngton did 
for the understanding of our liberal thought.^^ Differing in aim 
and scope, this volume of over 300,000 words is an intensive 
examination, from the standpoint of aesthetics, of the major pro- 
ductions of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, and "S^itman 
— ^with special emphasis on the Golden Age of the Enlightenment, 
the 1850^8. In its analysis of the masterpieces produced in this 
most fertile period of our past it is more successful than m its 
larger purpose of synthesis. For in spite of an elaborate structure, 
it lacks the clarity of organization that made Farrington such a 
beacon-light for the re-interpretation of Americans cultural heritage ; 
and in spite of its freshness of approach, it lacks the challenge that 
made Main Currents a banner for the liberals and a stimulus even 
to the belletristic conservatives. 

Matthiessen^s first shortcoming as a critic, therefore, is that his 
method is one of " indirection,’^ of circling about his quarry instead 
of coming straight to the kill. Whatever of structure there is in this 
volume is symphonic — ^proper enough for the artist, but not for the 
critic, since it puts the reader to the necessity of a double interpre- 
tation. This circuitousness is symbolized in the choice of illustra- 
tions, the majority of which in their subject matter bear no relation 
whatsoever to the text, but, being photographs and genre paintings, 
are supposed to lEustrate Emerson’s conception of the camera as 
*a powerful symbol for his age’s scrutiny of character” and "the 
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advance of open-air painting [that] came from a response to nature 
analogous to that expressed in Walden and Leaves of Grass/' And 
though the author does not often wander so far astray in the com- 
posiiion of his text^, his paragraphs and even whole chapters are all 
too frequently composed of infinitely repellent particles (as 
Emerson confessed of his own) . The critic^s mind should be a lens^, 
and his method that of focus^ whereby he selects details for minute 
examination and then broadens his scope to include the whole pano- 
rama. But even a close study of the present volume yields a some- 
what nebulous and fragmentary harvest, such as one brings away 
from a discursive if brilliant evening of literary conversation. 

A second shortcoming in American Renaissance is Matthiessen^s 
thesis, which is not only too narrow to be convincing as a basic 
formidation about the nature of literature, but somehow lacks the 
vigor (either in itself or in its presentation) to serve as a manual 
for the pros or to stimulate debate from the cons. Influenced by 
Joyce, Yeats, and especially T. S. Eliot, the author adopts the 
theory of art as craftsmanship rather than of art as inspiration, 
the bald statement of which most modern students will perhaps 
accept. But the present reviewer, for one, finds it an almost empty 
formula when it virtually excludes from consideration the value of 
content — social, religious, political, and human — ^and thus arrives 
at such conclusions as : " Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman all con- 
ceived of themselves primarily as poets, though, Judged strictly by 
form, none of them was.” Further, Emerson^s idealism makes him 
take rank below Whitman, who better bridged the gap between the 
ideal and the material by putting his emphasis on the latter; and, 
stranger yet, Matthiessen finds in Thoreau^s achievement rather 
than m Emerson’s the actual glory,” since like the seventeenth- 
century metaphysicals and like Eliot today he kept the truth at 
once to the senses and to the intellect.” But the attempt to find 
the roots of modern functionalism in Whitman’s extension of Cole- 
ridge’s organic style is not altogether convincing, and the detailed 
analysis of Walden to prove it the firmest product in our literature 
of such life-giving analogies between the processes of art and daily 
work ” is even less so. Matthiessen’s chief contribution to our under- 
standing of these three authors lies in his careful collection of their 
scattered dicta concerning the nature and function of literature; 
his chief weakness lies in his being turned aside from the fulfill- 
ment of his promise to measure the de^ee to which their practice 
bore out their theories ” by the temptation to measure their works 
by a restricted modem rule-of-thumb. 

Following the dogma of the artist as trained craftsman^ Matthies- 
sen naturally places the greatest emphasis upon Hawthorne of aH 
the group. But, in spite of a convincing expedition of his art in the 
structure and symbolism of his acknowledged inasterpieces, the 
strictly aesthetic approach fails to emphasize with proper severity 
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the pale substance of the lesser allegories. Far more valuable is the 
critic’s tracing out m the whole body of Hawthorne’s works his 
major preoccupation with the fate of the individual who is isolated 
from society. And from this point he moves on to the most original 
contribution in the entire volume: that equally important as the 
transcendental affirmation was its counterstatement by the tragic 
writers, Melville as well as Hawthorne, who saw life more clearly 
and more completely than the other three because they were aware 
of not merely the good but the evil m humanity, because they had 
experienced not merely the mystery but the black tragedy of the 
natural world. Thus we come to the fullest and soundest exposition 
of Mohy Dick in print, including the only sane mterpretation of its 
symbolism yet written. But, even here, in the somewhat strained 
analogy to the drama of Shakespeare, there crops up again the 
tendency to elevate Melville beyond his actual achievements, appar- 
ently the inevitable tendency of the present generation with its over- 
emphasis on despair. And this brings us to a final criticism on the 
score of omission. Grantmg the thesis of the artist as trained crafts- 
man, not even a paragraph of devious explanation can Justify the 
omission of Poe, who is admittedly (through Baudelaire and the 
symbolists) the parent stem of modern American and English 
poetry, accordmg to that theory of art. 

After all deductions have been made, however, Matthiessen must 
be credited with havmg fulfilled the critic’s primary but rarely ful- 
filled obligation : a fresh and thorough re-exammation of the actual 
productions of major authors. And the student of American letters 
is indebted to him for counterbalancing the current pre-occupation 
with biography and literary history without neglecting the fruits 
of recent scholarship, though the notes are largely explanatory 
rather than documentary. 

The nine literary letters” on New York manners and the 
New York stage in 1802-1803, Washington Irvmg’s first produc- 
tion written at the age of nineteen, are gathered together for the 
first time by Stanley Williams for the Facsimile Text Society. Eight 
of them are reproduced from the pirated American edition of 1824; 
these have been variously reprinted and long known to scholars, 
though not conveniently available. The ninth is now first reprinted 
from the New York Morning Ghronich, where they all appeared 
originally. The editor’s capable introduction throws all the light on 
them that could be wished even by the complete Irvmgite, 

The title essay in the Lanier volume was awarded the Porter 
Prize in 1903, when Eichard Webb was a student at Yale. It has 
never before been printed, and the chief Justification for publish- 
ing it now IS that it is the pioneer piece of extended Lanier criticism, 
antedating by two years Ms first biography. It is thorough, in that 
it surveys the body of Lanier’s prose as weE as his poefey. But it 
has the fault of all Lanier criticism until recent years: special 
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pleading because of the charm of the author^s personality and the 
pathos of his career^ rising at times to the rhapsodic. Webb puts his 
finger nicely upon Lanier^s principal weakness — ^failure to keep his 
mjiagmation under the control of regulative reason and the affec- 
tation, obscurity, and straining after sound effects which resulted 
from a too conscious purpose of proving his musical theory of verse; 
and he points out convincingly Lanier’s chief strength as his nature 
poems, especially the previously unsung aspects of the southern 
scene that he knew best, cornfields and marshes. But the detailed 
criticisms are disappointing, however remarkable for a college 
student. 

To bring the picture down to date, Edwin Coulson has supplied 
the second essay on Lanier’s Place as American Poet and Proso- 
dist,” purportmg to survey the influence of Lanier’s poetry and 
poetic theory during the last half century. Of the two dozen modern 
poets consulted, only Witter Bynner confessed Lanier as an influ- 
ence* (Hamlin Garland’s enthusiasm is beside the point since he 
IS negligible as a poet, and the discipleship of such unknowns as 
Edward Harris and Evelyn Watson is of no importance.) Allen 
Tate, DuBose Heyward, Josephine Pinckney, Hervey Allen, Conrad 
Aiken, W. E. Benet, Harriet Monroe, James Weldon Johnson, and 
George Dill find no influence of Lanier’s poetry on their own or on 
that of other moderns; and Edna Millay, J. G. Fletcher, Countee 
Cullen, Langston Hughes, Eobinson Jeffers, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandburg, and half-a-dozen lesser lights apparently made no 
co m ment worth recording. Mr. Coulson missed his most fruitful 
field of influence m the work of Carman, Hovey, Moody, and Lind- 
say. Lanier’s theory qf verse has fared better, for nearly all students 
of prosody since his day, both English and American, have ac- 
claimed his pioneer work, with more or less of acceptance. More 
important than academic eulogy, however, would be the testimony 
of poets themselves. Mr. Coulson records the high opinion of Har- 
riet Monroe and the judgment of Eobert Hillyer that the influence 
of Lanier’s theory has been strong but indirect.” But he overlooks 
the deliberate rejection of Lanier by Eobert Frost in favor of his 
own theory of the sound of sense ” ; and in the free verse contro- 
versy started by the Imagists about 1915 he should have found his 
most significant material. 

Bringing his wide knowledge of past literature to bear upon 
those American authors who are shaping the trends of fiction today, 
Professor Beach has written the sanest and most comprehensive 
volume of criticism in the field. The eight novelists he has cho^n 
— ^Dos Passes, Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, CaldweE, Marquand, 
Farrell, and Steinbeck — are those that seem to him most worthy of 
thoughtful consideration and most representative of the harassed 
generation that has sought to give utterance to the disillusionment, 
beFilS^irment, and disorder in ihe interval between two world warp. 
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The majority of their seventy-odd volumes are treated in great 
detail, from Dos Passos’s One Man's Initiation — 1917 (1920) to 
Hemmgwa/s current best seller. For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940), 
To the more common critical talent of careful analysis, Prof^sor 
Beach adds the rarer one of illuminating synthesis; and his broad 
survey leads him to the enthusiastic conclusion that no period group 
of American novelists can match these for unusual gift and artistic 
distinction. The lay reader who has merely followed the careers of 
these authors in desultory fashion will not be inclined to accept 
at once the high significance which he attaches to them. But this 
reviewer, at least, is sufficiently stimulated, even in this one point 
of disagreement, to look forward to a re-readmg and a re-evaluation. 

In spite of their diversity, Professor Beach finds all of these eight 
novelists genuinely typical of their period — ^formed by and refiecting 
in their fiction the cynicism bred by the first world war (in which 
four of them were participants), the unscrupulous commercialism 
which followed it, the unsettlement and general decay of society 
leading up to the present debacle. They are overwhelmingly natural- 
istic m philosophy and resolutely determined to place men^s spirit- 
ual states squarely m the framework of material conditions and 
social relationships.^^ By eallmg them Marxian materialists ” he 
does not mean to brand them as doctrinaire sociologists, ridden by a 
rigid theory of economics; the phrase simply refers to their "dis- 
position to trace back states of mind and moral attitudes to the 
economic and industrial conditions of the character's environment. 
One and all they are " too much concerned with how a man feels 
within himself to be content with any exclusive consideration of his 
material well-bemg.^^ Indeed, their preoccupation with rendermg 
the very essence of human experience has taken the place of the 
traditional story interest m their fiction, to the discomfiture of the 
" bourgeois reader, who is also shocked by their disposition to 
show human nature m a distinctly unflattering light. 

Any brief survey of such a volume is bound to be misleading, 
however, for Professor Beaches main purpose is not to interpret the 
group as a whole (introduction and epflogue) but to present the 
"whole picture of eight separate shelves of distmctive modern 
fiction (two chapters to each novelist). And the critical significance 
of these careful studies belies his modest disclaimer: "I [merely] 
wish to make them heard, to understand them and appreciate them. 
My aim is not primarily critieal.^^ 

Chaeles E. Akbbesoit 

The Johns Eophins TInw&tsitp 
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An Early Latin Delate of the Body and Soul, Preserved in MS 
Royal 7 A III in the British Museum, By Elba^^toe EIellog 
HENmaHAM. 'New York: Published by the Author, 1939. 

'Pp. 83. $1.00. (JSTew York University Doctoral Dissertation.) 

A masterpiece of medieval Latin poetry is here printed for the 
first time by Dr. Henmgham, complete with a scholarly and illumi- 
nating study of the mdividual poem and its place m the Body and 
Soul debate genre. The text is from the oidy known copy of the 
poem, the British Museum MS Eoyal 7 A III. In addition to the 
text, notes, and account of the manuscript. Dr. Heningham gives 
an essay on The Eoyal Debate as an Isolated Poem ” and another 
on The Eoyal Debate as a Part of the Body and Soul Literature.^^ 

Dr. Heningham shows that this twelfth century Eoyal debate, 
neglected hitherto by most scholars, holds a central position in 
Body and Soul literature. As proved by extensive parallels and by 
similarity of the order of ideas, it is the source of the Old French 
JJn Samedi par Nuit, and, through the Samedi, of an Old Nor- 
wegian homily (Visio Sancti Pauli apostoli, preserved in the 0am- 
mel Norsk Homiliehog, Copenhagen, Eoyal Library, Codex Arn, 
Magn, 619 Quarto) and probably of an Old Castilian fragment 
(" Fragmento de un Poema Castellano Antique. Archive hist6rico 
nacional -Ona- IV. 380, Siglo It is also, on the basis of 

parallel passages, ‘^'^one of the sources of — and probably the chief 
suggestion for — ^the Noctis sul Silencio Tempore Brumalif^ or 
Visio Philiberti, the most famous of medieval Latm debates. Thus 
it takes the place of Batiouchkof s hypothetical original, 0, for these 
four poems (Batiouchkof not having had access to the Eoyal 
debate), and leads to a revision of Batiouchkof s theory of the rela- 
tionship between these four debate poems and the early homilies 
which contain Body and Soul material. For Batiouchkof con- 
sidered {Romania, xx, 1-55, 513-78) that the Body and Soul debate 
developed from the exemplum in memento-mori sermons in which 
the soul reproaches the body — developed from this single-speech 
exemplum by the addition of extraneous debate elements ; whereas 
the Eoyal debate, consisting of one speech by the soul and a reply 
by the body, is most closely related to the two-speech exemplum 
(accusation by soul and reply by body) preserved in the Irish 
Homily xxxvi in the Lealhar Breac, so that Dr. Heningham sug- 
gests the hypothesis that the Body and Soul debates represent a 
gradual expansion of the two speeches of the accusation-reply 
exemplum^ the true debate form not being attained until the 
Visio PhiUlertL The single-speech exemplum is then to be con- 
nected more directly with the poetic addresses, such as the Old Eng- 
lish Address of the Soul to Its Body, The Eoyal debate also had a 
direct influence on the well known Middle English^ Despuiisoun 
hitwen p& Bodi and pe Soule, 
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Considering the Eoyal debate as an isolated poem, Dr. Hening- 
bam, in addition to noting its resemblance to the Irish Homily, 
points out numerous classical allusions, and borrowings from the 
Vulgate and St. Anselm, mdicative of the unknown author’s wide 
learning. This author was probably a weU-educated churchman. 
The meter is a seven syllable trochaic line rimed m couplets, a meter 
used by Abelard. The date of composition is between 1098 (date 
of St. Anselm’s Our Dens Eomo, glanced at in a passage) and the 
end of the twelfth century (date of the Eoyal MS). As for literary 
merit. Dr. Heningham agrees with Professor Eaby’s remark {Secu- 
lar Latin Poetry^ ii, 302) that the Eoyal debate is "on the whole 
superior to the famous Vmo PhilibertiP The Eoyal debate, she 
points out, " brings together a wealth of ideas m such a way as to 
leave an impression of complete unity, both of structure and tone. 
For all its length [2544 lines] and elaborateness the reader always 
knows exactly where he is. . . . Within the larger frame, moreover, 
the poem presents a series of clearly defined and forceful pictures.” 
One of the most eloquent passages m the poem, m the reviewer’s 
opinion, is the soul’s brief, despairing lament following the body’s 
reply, a lament climaxed by the Imes (2241-2) 

0 natura hominis 
nunc dei. mine demonis, 

which suggest Pascal’s magnificent "Grandeur et misere de 
Phomme,” or, contemporary with the Eoyal poet, St. Bernard’s 
interpretation of the Delphic Oracle’s "Know thyself,” and the 
whole development of Christian Socratism underlymg Pascal. 

The reviewer would enter caveats on only two relatively unim- 
portant points. On page 42 one of the arguments that Dr. Hen- 
ingham gives to prove that the Eoyal debate is the source of the 
Y%do PhMerti and not, as has sometimes been held, an imitation, 
is unconvincing. Dr. Heningham observes that "Many of the 
words, especially of the more striking words, common to the two 
poems stand m rime position or at the beginning of the line in the 
Eoyal debate but are shifted to less important positions in the 
jVoefe,” and proceeds to argue that " Borrowing of this type is 
precisely what occurs when a poet works with the knowledge of 
another poem in the back of his mind. The words which have 
impressed him deeply ... are those which in the original received 
emphasis from their metrical position.” But many lines of the 
Eoyal debate contain only two words. In the first ihirty lines, for 
example, there are six lines containing only two words, and of the 
other lines only eleven contain any word other than pronouns, 
prepositions, particles, and auxiliaries in the middle of the line. 
Ho matter which poet was the borrower, words from the beginning 
and end of the short lines of the Eoyal would appear in the mid- 
dle of the longer lines of the Visn PMlilertL On page 15 Dr. 
Heningham speaks of the Eoyal author’s interest in theological 
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questions, as'^hown by his Yocabulary, ^hich is shot through with 
the technical terms of twelfth century theology/^ But the four 
terms she giyes as examples all occur within 160 lines of each other, 
three of them m a passage which is, as Br. Hemngham points out, 
prob^ly a reference to St. Anselm^s doctrine of the Atonement. 
The rest of the poem, as compared with works like Piers Plowman 
and XJsk^s Testament of Love, can hardly be said to be “shot 
through with theological terms. Necessitas, rectitudo, hlerum 
arbitrium, summum bonnm, essentm, substantia (m the technical 
sense) are a few common terms that are missing. On this same 
page Dr. Henmgham might have given a clearer explanation of the 
Eoyal debaters reference to St. Anselm^s doctrine of the Atonement 
in Imes 2337-2392 (lines 2385-92, cf. 2403-4, suggest the patristic 
ransom theory rather than Anselm^s) together with more references 
to pertinent passages in St. Anselm^s Cur Deus Homo (e. g., the 
emphasis on the ^ intrinsic adequacy ^ of the satisfaction offered by 
Christ in lib. n, capp. 14 and 20, might be the source for the 
Soules sophistical argument that damnation of men after Christ’s 
Atonement is unjust) . 

There are typographical errors on p. 12, 1. 20 (speechs), p. 13, 
1. 12 (if for of), p. 16, 1. 30 (capitalization for last of Last Judg- 
ment), p. 43, f. n. 7 (Walter for Walther). Annotation of the text 
consists chiefly of parallels from the Vulgate. More patristic 
parallels might have been given, e. g., of St- Bernard, Brevis Ex- 
posiho in Cantica Canticorum, cap. 22, to lines 2241-2 quoted above, 
and of St. Augustine, Enchiridion, par. 23, and He Givitate Dei, lib. 
xzii, cap, 19, to lines 1195-1208 (the condition of resurrected 
bodies of the just) . I checked a number of footnote references and 
quotations without finding any errors. 

On the whole Dr. Henmgham has given us a careful edition of 
an important poem, and a thorough and original study of the whole 
field of Body and Soul literature. 

Geoege Sakbeelik 

University of Maine 


Sir WiMiam Temple, The Man and His Work. By Homee E. 
WooDBBUHJB. New York : Modem Language Association, 1940. 
Pp, zii + 361. (Monograph Series, xii.) 

Sir WUliam Temple: Three Hssaps. Wiih an Introduction and 
Notes fay 1. J. ImiDEiir. Oxford XJniTersiigr Press, Indian 
Branch, 1939. Pp. 139, 

Homer E. Woodfaridge’s study of Sir WiUiam Temple, The Mm 
md his Worh, destroys a numfaer <rf ^he false assumptions which 
have ^thered around the name of one of the most ^sttoguidied 
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men of the latter seventeenth century. Thomas Peregrme Court- 
neys life of Temple, written over a century ago, and brilliantly 
advertised by Macaulays review of it, launched the tradition, which 
has been accepted by every scholar since then, that Temple, who was 
applauded by all of Europe for the part he played in the Triple 
Alliance, nursed his wounded pride in his terraced garden when it 
became evident that no treaty against France could withstand the 
duplicity of Charles. That this simplified interpretation of an 
unusually origmal and varied personality is in fact a caricature 
becomes abundantly clear as one pursues Mr. Woodbridge^s study 
of the career of Temple, Temple first showed his powers as a 
diplomat by winning the charming Dorothy Osborn after a court- 
ship lasting nine years and discouraged by both families. After 
his marriage he was appointed Ambassador to the United Provinces 
and, with the same energy, frankness, and mtelligence, won over 
the great Dutch statesman, John DeWitt, to the side of England, 
thus clearing the way for the Triple Alliance, which, for a time at 
least, curbed the imperialistic designs of Louis XIV. When the 
Ahiance failed, Temple withdrew to his estate at Sheen, not to sulk 
but to busy himself with his pen, m his untirmg effort to dis- 
courage the secret understandmg between Charles and Louis. It 
was at this time that he wrote Upon the Origin and Nature of 
Government^ Upon the Conjuncture of Affairs m Octoier, 167S, 
and Observations Upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
all of which Mr, Woodbridge convmcmgly argues were written in 
support of the cause which finally, through the good oflSces of 
Temple, came to a triumphant conclusion m the marriage of 
William and Mary. 

Macaulay^s ridicule of the part Temple played in the ancient- 
modern controversy is responsible for a second false assumption. 
Mr. Woodbridge pomts out that Macaulays own lack of historical 
method made it quite impossible for him to understand the relation 
of Templets mueh-discussed Essay on Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing to Ids historical and political writing. Nor could he appraise 
the general state of knowledge of Templets day, or appreciate 
the originality of Templets ideas on progress, which lay behind his 
obvious errors in fact. It is, indeed, the extraordinarily sugges- 
tive and seminal quality of Templets thinking in generaP^ that 
IS his chief claim to importance as the most significant link between 
the essay-mind of Montaigne and that of his nineteenth-century 
descendant, Charles Lamb. With sensitive critical insight, dis- 
ciplined by a thorough study of Templets literary sources, Mr. 
Woodbridge points out the originality in Templets essays, which 
connects him with the tastes and attitudes of later generations. 

Mr. Woodbridge paints an unforgettable picture of a seventeenth- 
century personality, which one hopes wiU obliterate forever the 
crude sketch of the practical minded and dogmatic Macaulay, who 
was temperamentally incapable of understanding Templets scepti- 
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cal individnalism ” and his urbane enjoyment of his family and his 
friends, his collections and his garden. Mr. Woodbridge finds no 
evidence whatever for the tale that Stella was Templets illegitimate 
daugljter, nor for the myth of Swift^s unhappiness m Templets 
home. Lady Giffard^s Life and Character of Sir Willmm Temple, 
in fact, proves to be a surprisingly reliable basis for our reading of 
Templets character. The personal qualities which she emphasizes 
are, indeed, those which emerge from Mr, Woodbndge^s extensive 
study of all the evidence. Lady Giffard, says Mr. Woodbridge, 
reveals to us the source of Templets extraordinary personal charm, 
— ^his frankness, his warmth of feeling, his mercurial temper, his 
lively humor and fancy, his love of children, his delight in music 
and art, his generosity, and the ideal of truth; and at the same 
time the faults of his qualities, — ^his occasional moodiness and 
depression, his mtolerance of restramt, the laziness of his later 
years, his strong personal prejudices, his keen sensitiveness to 
mjuries, his intolerance of pain. It is a very human and intelli- 
gible portrait that she draws of a vivid and lovable personality.^^ 
Mr. Woodbridge^s analysis of the qualities of Lady Giffard^s work 
might well be applied to Templets latest and most intelligent 
biographer by the mere substitution of a pronoun. Mr. Wood- 
bridge "^^is scrupulously honest; he knows exactly what Templets 
faults were, and though he bears lightly on them he makes them 
perfectly clear. At the same time, of course, he emphasizes the 
positive side of his character and particularly those traits which his 
later biographers have somehow contrived to miss, and which really 
made him what he was; in short, he goes to the root of the matter 
of biography 

The need for such a biography as that of Mr. Woodbridge is 
clearly felt by the reader of a useful little edition of three of 
Templets essays, Of Poetry, Of Popular Discontents, and Of Health 
and Long Life, which unfortunately was published a year before 
Mr. Woodbridge^s study. Mr. F. J. Fielden, in his conscientious 
little introductory essay, also notes the inadequacy of Macaula/s 
interpretation of Templets character, but, for lack of information, is 
unable to support a more satisfactory analysis. 


Mutgers Umversitg 


Cl/AEA M. EiEK 


Shelley, By IsTewmak Ivey White. % vols. New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1940. Pp. xvi + *^48, x -f 649 + edvii. $19.50. 

In undertaking a new full-length biography of Shelley, Professor 
White was faced by a responsible task. To avoid mere repetition of 
Bowden and Peck, to assess and intei^ret the mass of hther pub- 
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lished material — ^these alone were difiScnlt achievements. But Mr, 
White has done more than this to justify the publication of his two 
large volumes. He presents mterestmg and significant new material, 
such as the supposed portrait of Shelley by Edward Willian^s and 
a convmemg solution of the mystery of his iN'eapolitan daughter.” 
He has explored unpublished sources, such as Claire^s journal and 
the privately printed Shelley and Mary, used by Dowden too cir- 
cumspectly and by Peek not at all. He was privileged to see and 
draw from the proofs of Professor Gordon^s Shelley Letters, publica- 
tion of which has been delayed. He has put into their setting the 
results of recent research. He has investigated more thoroughly 
than anyone else periodical comment on Shelley, and to what he has 
already published in The Unextinguished Hearth he has added here 
a valuable chapter on ^^Shelley^s Posthumous Eeputation.” The 
failure to examine the reserved Bodleian collection, long open to 
scholars — ^though such an exammation might have resulted in little 
more than the correction of certain textual misreadings — seems 
the only serious gap in an otherwise thorough exploration of avail- 
able sources. And Mr. Whitens long study of the already familiar 
material as well as of that which is new or little used has led to a 
fresh interpretation of Shelley^s life, character, philosophy, and art. 
A few errors in fact, none of them significant, have been corrected 
in the second printing. 

A comparison of almost any given portion of Mr. Whitens bio- 
graphy with the corresponding chapters in those by Dowden and 
Peck will show the extent to which he has been able to enlarge our 
knowledge and our understandmg of Shelley. Chapters XIII and 
XIV, for example, include extended quotations from Claire^s jour- 
nal, material drawn from Shelley^s ^^lost^^ letters to Harriet, an 
interpretation — ^not a mere narrative — of the scheme to abduct and 
convert Shelley’s sisters, a critical use of contemporary articles and 
reviews and of the prose fragments of 1815, an account and inter- 
pretation, based on Professor Gordon’s book, of the proposed experi- 
ment in free union between Mary and Hogg. 

As a biographical narrative this book is very readable. The style 
is fresh: Mr. White wrote from the sources, using previous 
biographies only to cheek what he had already written. The narra- 
tive is integrated, showing the development of Shelley’s character 
around the central theme of his passion for reforming the world ” ; 
it has the artistic unity of good biographical fiction with no taint 
of ^^fictionized biography.” The thousand pages of text may be 
read as an absorbing study of Shehey’s life without the appendices 
and the notes, which furnish for the scholar the requisite documen- 
tation. Yet he would be a strong-minded general reader ” who 
could resist the lure of the italicized index numbers that point to 
notes containing additional information or opinion.” 

Professor White’s critical interpretation of Shelley’s life and 
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character and of their relation to his work is balanced, free from 
dogmatism, often original, and, to this reviewer at least, definitely 
eonvincmg. A good illnstration is what Mr. White himself recog- 
nizes ^s a risky excursion into subjective interpretations,^^ the 
explanation of the estrangement between Shelley and his wife after 
the death of their little girl, of the meaning of Julian and Maddalo 
and the other sad poems of those months, and of the bearmg 
of that psychological situation upon the subsequent adoption by 
Shelley of his “Neapolitan daughter/^ The explanation is very 
complex, too complex for restatement here, and Mr. White is very 
cautious (a manuscript of Mary^s in the Bodleian, had he seen it, 
might have increased his confidence) ; but there seems little doubt 
that he is right. Friends of Mary Shelley will be grateful for the 
fairness of Mr. White’s treatment of her throughout the book; 
Shelley’s relations with her and with other women are interpreted 
justly, sanely, credibly. If to some admirers of SheUey there is too 
much emphasis on his capacity for invention and self-delusion, it 
must be admitted that Mr. White offers a logical explanation not 
only for Shelley’s stories about himself but for the development of 
his conscious philosophy of reality and unreality. 

Professor "^^ite has recognized the importance of integrating 
literary criticism with biography. Even Chapter XXII, “ Annus 
Mirabilis,” which he says “may be safely ignored by those who 
seek m biography only ^ material ’ facts/’ is no interruption of the 
story of Shelley’s life. In itself a just and full appreciation of the 
work of 1819, it is also a necessary part of a book which evaluates 
critically the development in Shelley’s writing of his thought and 
of his art and shows the essential unity of his prose, his poetry, 
and his life. 

Elizabeth Nitohib 

Goucher College 


The 'Bad' Quarto of Hamlet: a Critical Study. By Geoegb Ian 
Duthie. Cambridge : University Press; New York : Macmillan 
Co., 1941. Pp. xii + 280. $2.25. 

This valuable monograph is number VI in the Shakespeare Prob- 
lems series edited by Messrs. A. W. Pollard and J. Dover Wilson. 
It begins with a clear and systematic review of the Bad-quarto 
theory in general. These fifty-four pages probably constitute the 
best summary to which graduate students can be directed for j;heir 
introduction to the problems of classification, stenography, and 
memorial reconstruction, and to the contributions of Messrs. Pollard, 
Greg, McKerrow, Alexander, and Ehodes. Every instructor who 
prescribes it will attach his own string of reservation to the persons 
of those he orders into the lab 3 rrinth. Mine would be chiefly a con- 
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siderable scepticism concermiig the likelihood of A Shrem^s being 
a Bad quarto, at any rate of The Shrew (at this point Dr. Duthie 
himself leaves the subject open), and of the Sir Thomas Moore D 
hand^s being Shakespeare^s. The Introduction is followed by three 
short chapters summarizing the external evidence for a pre-Shake- 
spearean Hamlet and for the alleged Shakespearean first draft, and 
statmg the three mam h}^otheses for the origm of Q 1 . I (1) that 
it represents an original play by Shakespeare, I (2) that it repre- 
sents Shakespeare’s first and partial revision of a pre-Shakespearean 
play, and II that it was derived from Q 2. 

It is in his fourth chapter, as Dr. Greg notes in a foreword, that 
Mr. Duthie probably makes his most important contribution. He 
has analyzed those passages of metrically regular blank verse which 
are peculiar to Q 1, which, that is, while embodying more or less the 
same substance as Q 2 or E 1, are plainly not derived from either 
in vocabulary or style. He rejects the hypotheses that such lines 
are survivals from an Ur-Eamlet or early efforts by Shakespeare; 
and he demolishes the theory of his teacher. Professor Wilson, that 
these passages stood, at some stage of the play’s textual history, 
in an authentic manuscript. Mr. Duthie denies that any such manu- 
script underlies the text of Q 1. The passages in question are 
"pirate-work pure and simple,” smce many of them are full of 
evidence of memorial reconstruction. The analysis is not concerned 
with stylistic criteria. Judgments having produced, as such Judg- 
ments usually do, an amusmgly varied range of conclusions which 
effectively cancel each other out. Mr. Duthie demonstrates that 

many passages consist simply of numerous stray fragments of text gathered 
together from various points scattered throughout the full Shakespearean 
versions, and even occasionally from other plays. These fragments are 
welded into presentably metrical, though generally dull and flat, blank 
verse. The person responsible has used his own powers of ingenuity and 
inventiveness in fitting the fragments together and in connecting them 
with short pieces of original matter. 

To be sure, not every passage peculiar to Q 1 is referable to this 
method of composition. But if the reporter (or an assisting hack 
poet) was capable of this sort of fitting, fusing, and piecing out, 
his modest talents would not be unequal to the far from exacting 
requirements of the apparently original passages. Such as they are, 
there is no necessity for attributing them to Kyd or whoever it was 
that wrote the Ur-Eamlei. That this conclusion reinforces the 
theory of memorial reconstruction from the play represented by 
Q 2 and E 1 is obvious. 

Moreover, as Mr. Duthie contends in Chapter Y, " The ^ Mar- 
cellus Theory/” since the passages peculiar to Q 1 occur more 
frequently toward the end of the play, " the fact which we have to 
face is a ^aduaj deterioration m the accuracy with which Q 1 repre- 
sents the full text, a deterioration to be referred to the process of 
transmission rather than to conditions in the play underlying the 
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bad Quarto itself/^ ^ Mr. GranviUe-Barker has argued that in the 
last third of the play the practical pirate, unlike the generous 
Shakespeare, becomes alarmed about whether he can hold the audi- 
ence^s interest. Hence the " extra contraction ” m that part of the 
play; and, Mr. Duthie adds, memory itself may have flagged. As 
for Marcellus, that problem merges, in Chapter VI, The Com- 
posite hTature of the Copy for Q 1/^ with an elaborate theory, m the 
Wilsonian manner, of revision upon revision: according to Mr. 
Duthie, the transmission was the work of a reporter who "^may 
very well have been both actor-reporter and reporter-versifier, and 
of an interpolator; for " there are insertions, which may have been 
made by a second hand or by the reporter himself, correcting and 
amplifymg his own handiwork.^^ This terminology has a familiar 
ring; many will be suspicious of it and of the allegedly specialized 
operations of the actor-reporter — reporter-versifier — ^versifier-inter- 
polator, who turns out in a postcript to this chapter, composed after 
the author had seen Dr. Greggs sceptical comment, to be built along 
the lines of Mrs. Malapropos Cerberus — ^three gentlemen at once! 
We should always bear in mind, whenever theories of revision are 
proposed, that the art of original composition is largely the art of 
revision. And an Elizabethan actor of any experience could prob- 
ably spout extemporized blank verse by the hour, let alone write in 
a few fillers where memory failed. Hot that Mr. Duthie is unmind- 
ful of the limitations and dangers of his method. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to an attempt to get at the 
particular stage of textual history underlying Q 1, to a discussion 
of the as yet msoluble problems of Der Bestrafte Brudermord, and 
to a summary of the author’s views on Q 1. His final conclusion is 
essentially that "practically everything in it" was reconstructed 
from "the full Shakespearian text" of Q 2 or a stage version of 
Q 2, by an actor who had played Marcellus and perhaps other roles 
and who was equal to composing original blank verse when he was 
stumpei His only manuscript source (here Mr. Duthie accepts 
Mr. Wilson’s contention) was the part of Voltemar. His work was 
revised and amplified, either by himself or someone else. How and 
again, "deliberately or involuntarily," the reporter drew on the 
Uf Samlet I but this debt is " infinitesimal " compared with the 
debt to the full Shakespearean play represented by Q 2* Thus Q 1 
does not represent the play that had been acted; it is a " conglomera- 
tion of elements from quite distinct versions," and Q 1 and Bmder-- 
mord are alike in tibat they are Bad texts of Shakespeare’s HamUL 
That numerous questions remain unanswered and very ffiely un- 
answerable, Mr. Duthie is as ready as anyone to recognize. That 
he has carried the study of Q 1 a good step forward seems dear. 

HiZEnrojsr 

observation strikes me as a valuable enunomtion of a sound 
general principle, frequently lost sight of in the Hew Shakespeare. 
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William Congreve the Ma^i: a Biography from New Sources. By 
JoHisr C. Hodges. The Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, General Series, no. XI. New York- Modern Lai^age 
Association, London. Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
vxiii + 154. 

Professor Hodgeses index to his manuscript sources contains 
exactly one hundred items, from the redoubtable Sarah^s An Account 
of the Dutches of Marl. A: montagus behaviour before & after their 
fathers death through Buttery Booh Junior^ accounts of the com- 
missioners for Hackney Coaches, the same for Hawkers and Pedlers, 
and License for Betterton/^ to Wines, Miscellaneous papers 
relating to the licensing of and Declared accounts of the Com- 
missioners for.^^ Many were not examined by earlier biographers. 
Mr. Hodges has been able to identify the dramatist's mother; to 
ascertain the precise date of his birth (in England, not Ireland) ; 
to distinguisli between his papers and those which, however prized 
by collectors, are not his but his cousin^s (one of four other and 
contemporary William Congreves) ; to reconstruct the surroundings 
of his boyhood, his schooling at that most polite of Irish towns, 
Kilkenny, and his three college years at Trmity, Dublin; and to 
add details of his life in Loudon lodgings, among the Kit-Cats, 
and as a minor ofScial. Eight new letters are printed and four 
new portraits are reproduced. Many errors of long standing ” 
have been corrected. 

Throughout his book the author addresses himself to the correc- 
tion of what he evidently regards as the most serious error of aU. 
Those, says Mr. Hodges, who knew his subject best never charged 
him with vanity or insincerity. He certainly had a winning way 
with him; and the esteem of men like Dryden, Swift, and Pope is, 
as his latest biographer suggests, more to the point than the snap 
judgment of a passing foreigner,” even though that wayfarer was 
Toltaire. On the whole, Mr. Hodgeses conclusions seem reasonable ; 
yet this biography is so frankly a piece of special pleading that some 
doubts are bound to arise. Had the man no faults at all? The 
portrait may be a faithful likeness, but one^s confidence is a little 
shaken by lie spirit of hero worship in which it appears to have 
been composed. 

Congreve^s premature withdrawal from the stage had, Mr. Hodges 
assures us, nothing to do with the rebuke administered by Jeremy 
Collier. Nor was it due to ill health. The ease afforded by official 
sinecures and the consequent decay of ambition were not the cause: 
Congreve^s income from the government was inconsiderable till 
toward the close of his life. He withdrew, we are told, because he 
valued his integrity as an artist above a popular success, and the 
recaption of The Way of the World taught him that tastes had 
changed. It may be so — ^that seems to have been Congreve^s own 
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explanation. But the decision, reached at thirty, meant the waste of 
a great talent. Better artists than Congreve have managed to adapt 
themselves to a changing world and gone on producing masterpieces* 
If a man who was born in 1670 found it impossible to make the 
neo^ssary adjustments to the eighteenth century, so much the worse 
for him — ^unless, of course, adjustment would have meant falling 
to the level of a Eowe or an Addison. The sad thing about it is 
that he left the true comedy of manners in the hands of people like 
Burnaby; one would have thought Congreve big enough to perceive 
the limitations of the dazzling performances of his twenties, and 
to deepen his art without losing its brillance. The truth is, his 
depth IS somewhat uncertain: even his Whiggery, though Mr. 
Hodges seems to think this a virtue, was lukewarm, at any rate in 
formal expression. Perhaps he was only clever; perhaps a bad 
stomach sapped his vitality ; perhaps he lacked the requisite degree 
of intestinal solidarity to withstand the blow of his most scintillat- 
mg comedy’s failure. At any rate, it looks as though he went down 
for the count rather easily. These suggestions may all be utterly 
erroneous, but one would like to see such questions seriously dis- 
cussed in any work aiming to rehabilitate tUe man. 

On the notorious will Mr, Hodges appears to make out a pretty 
clear case. This document, which has troubled many, was in aU 
probability executed in simple justice and with extraordinary tact 
In 1703’ the third earl of Scarsdale bequeathed a thousand pounds 
to Anne Bracegirdle and expressed a desire “ that this Legacy may 
be the first Money paid*’^ Congreve was then thirty-three, he had 
twenty-six years to live. In the end, his love for Henrietta, second 
duchess of Marlborough, evidently returned by her with unreserved 
devotion, completely filled his life.^^ Her daughter Mary was 
born in 1723, nearly twenty years after the last of her older children, 
by her husband, Erancis, Earl of Godolphin* Her mother, the great 
Duchess Sarah, is said to have referred to Henrietta regularly as 
^ Congreve’s Moll.’ ” The dramatist’s will was drawn two years rfter 
Mary’s birth. Since it contamed provisions through which the 
young girl was destined to inherit his estate,” Mr. Hodges concludes 
that both her parentage and Congreve’s correctness are obvious. 

The phrase * destined to inherit ’ is used advisedly, for Congreve did not 
will his property directly to Mary. To do so would have stirred up infinitely 
more gossip than was already in the air. The end desired could he attained, 
and much more discreetly, by another method. He could leave his properly 
to the Duchess with the understanding that she would pass it along to the 
one in whom he was so deeply and so naturally interested. 

Tbat is wbatsbe did; and the crowning stroke of CongreTe’s part in 
iiie transaction was the naming of Godolphin as his sole executor. 
As for the Congreves, whom Dr. Johnson nominated as more appj^ 
priate beneficiaries than iiie wealthy Duchess, they were not in 
need. Neither was “Bracey,’^ though Edward Yoting thought ^ 
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should have been remembered more handsomely. Considering every- 
thing, including the march of time, the bequest to her of two hun- 
dred pounds seems a really graceful action. It was a box of roses, 
not a meal ticket. 

Whether or not the creator of Mirabell and Millamant — or, more 
accurately, the vocal spirit that speaks through and wonderfully 
animates those rather thin paper dolls — always conducted himself 
gracefully is not, after all, one of the ^avest problems of historical 
scholarship. Yet, whatever the relative unimportance of literary 
biography, ihere can be no question of its perennial interest. To 
wonder what porridge had John Keats may be foolish, and when it 
leads men to forget to read the odes it is damnable; but the fact is, 
everybody wonders — especially those who love the odes. And so, 
while Love for Love and The Way of the World are of infinitely 
more concern to us than their composer^s physical or moral constitu- 
tion, this sober report on the man will be welcomed, with its nine 
attractive illustrations, besides the endpaper map of Congreve’s 
London and its key to his haunts there. To my mind, a book on 
Congreve, of all people, could do with a bit more of sparkle; but 
that is a consideration of no importance compared with the fact 
that this biographer has gone to a great deal of trouble to get hold 
of the evidence. If a scholar’s main business is to know (and if 
that is not his mam busmess, what is ?), Mr. Hodges has done right 
by Congreve at last. And that, m view of how much has been 
written about him that is wrong, is a substantial achievement. 

Hazbltoit Spen-cee 


Our Seneca. By Claebkce W. Mbndbll. Hew Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford TJniversiiy’ 
Press, 1941. Pp, viii -f 285. $3.00. 

Mendell is Professor of Latin at Yale. His fellow classicists 
have learned to expect from him the penetration, thoroughness, and 
good taste which characterize this book. It is to be hoped that 
not only classicists but also those who are interested in Seneca 
for his influence on Erench and English literature will give careful 
attention to this offering. Those who approach Seneca from the 
modern side are likely to wonder how this work is to be regarded in 
comparison with E. L. Lucas’ Seneca and Mizalethan Tragedy. 
Mendell’s treatment of the modem authors is summary, and rather 
forms a useful conclusion to his treatment of Seneca than competes 
with Lucas’ treatment of the moderns. The reviewer has no doubts, 
however, about expressing the hope that as a guide to Seneca himself 
for scholars in the modefn fields Mendell’s work will completely 
supplant Lucas’. Mendell far surpasses Lucas in knowledge of the 
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Greek and Latin dramatists and their nhil%eu as well as in judicious- 
ness and elegance of treatment. 

The book opens with a comparison of the Oedipus of Sophocles 
and the Oedipus of Seneca which brings out clearly the great differ- 
ence between the two plays and is useful as a means of throwing 
Seneca^s general methods into high relief. After a long chapter 
on background comes a series of chapters on prologues^ dramatic 
technique^ long speeches^ shorter speeches and dialogues, chorus, 
superhuman element, philosophic content, and stock characters. 
There is keen analysis of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides as 
well as of Seneca. The concluding chapter summarizes very briefly 
Seneca^s mfluence on English tragedy. Translations by the author 
of the two plays discussed in the first chapter form an appendix. 

Unfortunately a certain amount of the traditional elements of 
Senecan criticism appears in the book. Something might be gained, 
for instance, by the adoption of a convention that in discussions of 
Seneca^s tragedies the words rhetoric " and rhetorical would 
not be used. There are too many passages in the criticism of Seneca 
where it is plain that the necessity of using a paraphrase for these 
words would have forced the critic to say more exactly what he 
meant. See in this work pp. 78, 81, 93, 112, 188, and the more 
exact use on p. 196. • 

That Seneca^s style was largely determined by the fact that his 
little public had Jaded nerves ” is a highly dubious proposition. 
To say that the audience could not appreciate dialogue (p. 123) is 
to leave untouched the positive discussion of an important feature 
of Seneca^s method. On pp. 94-95 we find a discussion of what 
Aeschylus achieved with a limited amount of dialogue; his Agamem- 
non is a splendid example. 

At the end is another more or less traditional proposition, evi- 
dently designed to leave a final impression on the reader (p. 200). 
Perhaps Mendell is too severe on both Seneca and the early English 
dramatists at this point. He calls Seneea^s tragedy an evaporated 
product (what can ^^evaporated mean in this context?) which 
^^gave to the predecessors of Shakespeare as much as they could 
absorb of a far greater drama than either he or they could compre- 
hend.^^ Possibly this is a trace of the attitude so prevalent a few 
decades ago that all Latin literature is a clumsy imitation of half- 
understood Greek works. 

The chief weakness of this book, as of most studies of Seneea^s 
tragedies, is on the side of positive criticism. For example, on 
pp. 84-88 there is a discussion of faults in technique in the Troades 
which adda up to a rousing, damnation of the play. One who knew 
only this discussion might conclude that reading the play wotild be 
an intolerably dreary tadr, although the play invariably gives 
pleasure to its readers. Mendell remarks that it is obvious from the 
techni4‘*^^ that the Trmdes was meant to be recited^ not acted. At 
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that point we look for discussion of its effectiveness as a play for 
recitation, but instead we are left with the dismembered fragments 
on onr hands to fit together as best we can, like Theseus at the 
end of the Eippolytus. 

The chapter on the superhuman element is excellent as far as it 
goes, but has this same weakness. Mendell remarks (pp. 141-142) 
that Juno is the only goddess who appears in the plays and that she 
has become an angry woman, and that ^Hhe gods were not very 
useful to Seneca, who has but this one prologue divinity and no 
deus ex machina.^^ A more positive criticism might remark that 
it is no accident that there are no divinities in Seneca. Seneca 
rewrote Euripides^ Hercules carefully and consistently in order to 
eliminate all the supernatural influence except that of Juno in the 
prologue. She was a part of the story as established by Euripides, 
she was a useful protatic character, and she gave him an opportunity 
to study a character who was on the eve of committing a horrible 
deed, a favorite theme with him. He had these good reasons for 
not eliminating her, but he did remove her from the strictly 
dramatic part of the play, which unfolds itself on the human level 
without divine interference. In Eippolytus the goddesses who so 
obviously are symbols in Euripides are removed. The love of Phae- 
dra for "her stepson is readily comprehensible and dramatically 
sufficient without any symbolic goddess to motivate it, but Seneca, 
to replace the symbolic goddess of chilly virginity, built up subtly 
the characterization of Eippolytus as a late adolescent who has not 
yet outgrown that lack of interest and boyish uncertainty toward 
women which so often masquerades as aversion to women. 

The refutation of the assertion that there is practically no char- 
acterization in Seneca^s tragedies is a task which requires ample 
space and one which the reviewer hopes soon to undertake. If 
Mendell agrees with Leo that Seneca does not offer real characteri- 
zations, he is justified in not arguing the proposition, for argument 
(or demonstration) is properly the task of the other side. Yet it 
it may be said that he is slightly unfair to the reader who has not 
pondered Seneca^s tragedies and does not know the work of classi- 
cal scholars, since Leo’s proposition fails to convince many. 

Yet the book is the best treatment of Seneca’s tragedies now 
available and is heartily recommended. 

Bichaed M. Hatwood 

The Johns Bophins Vnimrsitp 


The Prinied Wfiiings of Jonathan Edwards ^ 1708-1758^ a BiiUog- 
raphy. By Thohas H. Johotcw. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 136. $7.60. 

This excellently detailed biblio^aphy of Jonathan Edwards’ 
published writings confirms the tradition of his fame at most points 
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and corrects it at others. According to Mr. Johnson^s county there 
have been 356 separate imprints of Jonathan Edwards’ 60 titles 
since 1731^ the year of his first published sermon. The fact that 
24 of these 60 titles had been issued before 1758, the year of his 
death, suggests a fairly substantial reputation while he lived, par- 
ticularly since first publication was customarily by subscription. 
Issues subsequent to 1758, both in number and distribution, attest 
the steady increase and widening of his posthumous fame. From 
1765, the year in which Samuel Hopkins’ sketch of his Life and 
Character first appeared, until 1806, when the first edition of his 
collected Works began to be issued, more than a hundred editions 
of his various titles appeared separately, and since 1806 they have 
continued to appear in every decade but one down to the present 
time. 

If closely studied, however, this long list of editions sets certain 
limits to his continuing fame. Until 1758 only two of his pieces 
had been published outside of Boston: True Grace (1753) in New 
York and Remarks on the Essays (1758) in Edinburgh. His con- 
temporary authority had been restricted for the most part to one 
*field of interest ; namely, revivals and revival behaviors. While he 
lived, his Faithful Narrative (1737) held the record for frequency 
of publication. Bibliographical data for his three later titles most 
frequently reprinted: Religious Affections (1746), Life of David 
Brainerd (1749), and History of the Work of Redemption (1774) 
chart the gradual extension of his authority to other areas of reli- 
gious interest. The full history of religion in America cannot be 
written until complete bibliographical evidence is also available for 
other spokesmen of these same interests; for example, of the long 
battle between orthodoxy and Arminianism,” the growth of mis- 
sionary zeal and humanitarian feeling, with the consequent shifts 
in theological emphasis which these changes required. 

As for Jonathan Edwards himself, one migM wish for as thor- 
ough a listing of the whole panorama of critical comment which his 
thought and practices have elicited, but such has been no part of 
Mr. Johnson’s purpose. He has kept strictly to the limits set by 
Mr. James Thayer Gerould, to whom the inception of the present 
work is due. Within these limits his work is not only thoroughly 
informed and scrupulously accurate, but also richly suggestive. 
Students of the period who are not bibliographers will find in his 
descriptive comment firequent evidence of the scholar’s feeling for 
implications. 

Ola Elizabbth WmsLOW 

Gomher College 
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Correspondence of Eobbet Bridges and Henry Bradley^ 1900- 
1928. 'Sew York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp, vi^- 
191. $2.75. 

To the specialist in prosody or in English phonetics these lefters 
will provide theory and discussion beyond summary in a brief re- 
view. They open the workshop of the late Poet Laureate during his 
hours of investigation and his hours of leisure. We may see the 
assemblage of metric parts, mcluding expert adaptations from 
quantitative rh 3 rthms, which were first put to use in the poems in 
Classical prosody and then developed through the New Verse to 
the loose Alexandrines” of the Testament of Beauty. Bradley^s 
questions and comments are as lively as the material under 
consideration. 

To the general reader the correspondence has an equal interest. 
Many of the oliter dicta are charged with humour and shrewdness 
and surprise. For example : Skeat revises his text according to 
his own notions of Chaucer’s theory. . . . Skeat does not under- 
stand Chaucer’s prosody. ... I think Skeat is an ass. ... If I 
were to spend an hour a day with you reading Chaucer and the pre- 
Chaucerian verse together, we could solve all the doubtful points in 
about a fortnight*’ (Bridges). There is more to this renunciation 
of Skeat’s method than meets the eye. An examination of Bridges’s 
theories will show that the core of his prosodic faith was based on 
the relation between natural sound and recurrence. It is closely 
linked to Hopkms’s statement : Take breath and read it with the 
ears, as I always wish it to be read, and my verse becomes all 
right.” There is some lightness, but serious belief as well, when 
Bridges writes to Bradley: This is a wonderful place for a variety 
of noises. I have told my children to make a full list of them, & 
then I will see how they scan. It is wonderful how things do scan 
with a little handling. I made several lists of various kmds in my 
Hexameter epistle.” 

As the correspondence between these two great gentlemen con- 
tinued, the personal tone tended to displace the scholarly, and 
learned studies became richer with the partisanships and informali- 
ties of friendship. There is a fine reticence and warm intimacy 
almost Chinese in tone: the emphasis on the familiar, even the 
trivial, grew stronger as the first World War raged to the very 
thresholds of the writers. I am delighted that you will come . . . 
about time, I do not yet know whether my boy will get away from 
his corps” (Bridges). "The spiritual fall of Germany has not 
been sudden: what was sudden was the open defection which is but 
the revealing symptom of a disease that is confined to no one land. 
... I am assured that the ^ still small voice ’ is speaking in Ger- 
many, tho we can hear only the whirlwind” (Bradley). A few 
passages like these indicate the historical period; for the rest, 
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htunan lives and human art timelessly abide. The Preface to the 
correspondence sums it np ■well : “ The letters record the friendship 
and the common interests of two men of genius, not more impres- 
sive by their mtellectual versatility than by their purity of heart.” 


Harvard Uinverstty 


Egbert Hillter 


Letters of Joseph Oonrad to Marguerite PoradowsJca 1890-1920, 
Translated from the Prench and Edited with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by John A. Gee and Paul J. Sturm. 
New Haven : Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xxiv + 147. 
$2.75. 

Dr. Gee and Dr. Sturm have made a contribution to the study of 
Conrad which is invaluable. The correspondence edited by them 
includes ninety-two letters that Conrad wrote between February, 
1890, and June, 1895, and in the other half dozen or so collections 
of Conrad^s correspondence there are only twenty-eight different 
letters written before 1895. The Poradowska correspondence, which 
also contains eighteen letters belonging between 1900 and 1920, 
provides new and important information as to Conrad^s actions, 
thoughts, and feelings during his last years at sea and his first years 
as a writer. 

Conrad gave Mme. Poradowska his vivid impressions of the 
Congo and of the Belgian colonizers there, which cast further light 
on Heart of Darkness.” He described his unsuccessful struggle to 
regain his health after his breakdown m Africa and his vain efforts 
to continue his career at sea. He wrote her in detail about the 
progress and difficulties of Almaye/s Folly and An Outcast of the 
Islands, He commented generally on letters and life. In these 
early years he corresponded with his sympathetic kinswoman as 
intimately as he later did with Garnett and Curie. The letters to 
Mme, Poradowska, moreover, have a suggestion of romantic gallan- 
try found nowhere else. He confided in her his feeling of isolation, 
the depths of his depression, and his stoical philosophy of life. 
Though Oonrad was not a writer of great letters, this collection 
contains some of his best. 

Too much praise cannot be given the care and thoroughness with 
which the letters have been e&ed. It might be helpful to students 
to have all instead of specimens of the French originals; yet the 
translations have been made most accurate and readable. Every 
effort has been expended to explain troiibksome aflusions to family 
and literary matters. If the letters had not been edited before^ the 
mvasion of Poland, much of their material might have remained 
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forever obscure. The correspondence has been placed in sequence, 
with full explanations, when necessary, of the order. The notes 
have been put on the page with the text, where they are most con- 
venient. The editors have given the volume an excellent introduc- 
tion, which relates Conrad to Mme. Poradowska and the corres- 
pondence to the events of both their lives. The letters could not 
have appeared under better auspices. 

JoHi^r D. GoEDOisr 

I^ew York Public Library 


UArioste en France des engines d la fin du XVIIP siecle. Par 

Al. Cioeanescu. Paris: Editions des Presses Modernes, 1939. 

2 vol. Pp. 399 et 338. 120 fr. 

L’Arioste, un des auteurs italiens qu^on a le plus goutes de tout 
temps en France, trouve en M. Cioranescu le dernier et le plus 
complet des historiens de sa fortune dans la patrie de son hlros. 
D^importants travauz pr4paratoires avaient pr6c6de Petude d^en- 
semble du jeune erudit roumain, et, en reprenant le sujet, il rend 
hommage aux auteurs qui avaient defriche le terrain, Vianey, Toldo, 
Roth, Keyser, Alice Cameron, J. Lavaud, Chamard et autres. 
L^Arioste fut vite connu en France, sa vogue y fut grande et de 
longue dur4e. M. Cioranescu en trace la courbe a Paide de nombreux 
textes eit6s et 4tudie avec soin Pmfluence litteraire du po^te italien. 
Celle-ci est considerable et se remarque dans tons les genres ; mais, 
sauf quelques' notables exceptions, elle reste assezfragmentaire. Tou- 
Jours vivement admire pour ses reelles qualites de poete, PArioste 
etait trop romanesque pour offrir une nourriture substantielle aux 
sidcles classiques, et trop plaisant pour seduire les generations 
romantiques, 

Aucun ^rivain n’a su lui demander h la fois tout ee qu’il poss4daxt, sa 
grl.ee, sa uaivet4, la richesse de ses couleurs, sa tendresse, son ironie, son 
art des nuances et son talent de eonteur Mais, 4 notre sens, conclut M. 
Cioranescu, c*est justement 14, que r4aide rint4r4t du sujet: voir comment 
une litt4rature toute enti4re s’aceommode d’un module qui n^est pas fait 
pour elle, dont elle reconnatt les mdrites et les beaut4s, mais qu’elle ne 
reussit pas k mettre d^accord ayec ses conceptions, et k faire entrer dans 
ses habitudes. 

M. Cioranescu nous donne ici un livre bien nourri, consciencieuse- 
ment documents et agr6ablement 4crit. , Tout ce qu^il prend a ses 
devaneiers il le reexamine avec attention pour arriver a des con- 
clusions personnelles et souvent nouvelles. La discussion d^une 
attribution, d^une source ou d^une date Pentrkine parfois dans des 
longueurs qui risquent de fatiguer, et en voulant situer les hommes 
et les osuvres qtfil 6tudie dans les courants et les mouvementS;, il 
n^a pas toujours evite les repetitions; mais ces Mgers ineonvenients 
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n’enl^vent rien k Futility de Fouvrage. Quoique Fhistoire propre- 
ment dite de la fortune de FAnoste en France ne s’etende gu^re 
au-deM du dix-huitieme siecle, la liste des traductions et des 
imrfcations et celle des 4tudes frangaises sur le po4te, plag4es 4, la fin 
du second volume, se continuent jusqu’a nos jours. D’mt4ressantes 
Annexes, reproduisant des imitations et une critique rim4e in4dites, 
une bibliographie volumineuse et un index de vingt-buit pages, 
eompletent ces deux beaux volumes qui forment une contribution 
importante 4 Fhistoire de Fitalianisme en France.^ 

CHiSTDiEB B. Beall 

The University of Oregon 


Italian Nationalism and English Letters, figures of the Risorgi- 
merdo and Victorian men of letters. By Habsy Eudman. New 
York: Coluinbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 440. $3.25. 
(Colmnbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, 146.) 

In the nineteenth century Englishmen, probably most English- 
men, who thought of Italy or visited it, continued to regard it 
practically as a resort or poetically as " the land of the dead.^' But 
many, including some of England’s best writers, saw that Italy was 
becoming something more, were moved by what they believed to be 
the resurrection ” of a great nation, and recorded their reflections 
and feelings in prose and verse. This phenomenon is so interesting 
for the light it throws on English life and letters that it has been 
the subject of various studies. Mr. Eudman’s contains the most 
complete account yet given of the literature in English on which 
such studies can be based. 

Mr. Eudman has pushed his investigation beyond the bounds of 
literature to include all references to the Eisorgimento that he can 
find, even in translations into English. This research is Mr. Eud- 
man’s most important contribution. Every interested scholar will 

^Quelques negligences qne j'ai not4es en passant: i, 31 et aillenrs, lire 
La Boderie poor La Borderie. i, 357, n 7, le Renaud amoureuw de La 
Ronce (1620) n^est pas un roman tir4 de l’4pisode d'Armide et Benaud de 
la lirusalem diUvr^e, mais une adaptation du Rtnaldo, po4me iuv4nile du 
Xasse. I, 360, Jacques Corbin ne traduisit pas le Tasse, mais Fimita dans 
un roman; erreur due au Manuel de Lanson n, 52 n., lire Both, pour 
Keyser, donn4 comma auteur de B&r Einpme von Anoefs Or. far. xi, 100, 
n. 21, Faneedote des deux s4nateurs qui se battent en duel au sujet du 
Tasse et de FArioste est rapport4e par Grunm, non au volume, iv de sa 
Oorr. Utt (4d. Tourneux), mais au volume vx, 40* n, 125, n. 76, Madame 
Du Beffand 4crit k Yoltaire qu’elle pr4l4re FArioste au Tasse, non le ©On- 
traire; le TaSse lui paraSt d’tine ^^beaut4 pto lan^ssante qua touehante, 
plus gourm4e qua majestueuse, et puis je bais les diablee It la mort/^ , 
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feel sincerely grateful for the mass of references contained in the 
notes and in sections II-X of the ample Bibliography. 

The author has tried to manage his findings by marshalling them 
in chronological order in sections devoted to the men and events 
that excited the greatest interest m England. The chronological 
treatment has increased the difficulties of the undertaking for Mr. 
Eudman and his readers. The book purports to be a cross-section 
of British and Italian intellectual relationships/^ but when, under 
each broad topic, the sectioning takes the form of annual slices, the 
veining or design m these relationships, if any exists, is hard to 
find. Mr. Eudman himself speaks of ‘^^the kaleidoscope of the 
attitudes which the English took towards the Eisorgimento The 
attitudes were, no doubt, kaleidoscopic; but the confusion is worse 
confounded because Mr. Eudman, proceeding year by year, never 
feels it necessary to make up his mind from what points of view he 
can write up his material as a whole with the best results. He is 
prone to use each bit of it for a different purpose — ^to give an Italian 
exile^s views of English literature ; to retouch the portrait of Mazzini 
or Garibaldi; to reflect literary opinion or public” opinion; to 
show how exiles fared in England; to illustrate Gladstone's or 
Disraeli^s attitudes; to point a moral for our time; to exhibit 
Swinburne^s deliriums; even to document” events in Italy. The 
result is bewildering; and Mr. Eudman is beguiled, besides, into 
many an unwary and unnecessary misstep, particularly in regard 
to Italian characters and events. No broad traits emerge, least 
clearly of all the characteristics of English life and letters illus- 
trated by the excitement over Italy. 

To the extent to which these faults result from the ambition 
to use every scrap of new evidence our system of producing dis- 
sertations and not Mr. Eudman should be blamed. On the pub- 
lisher will descend the wrath of the reader for having been forced 
to plunge and zigzag to the back of the book for the notes, to which 
he must refer at every step to make a profitable use of this kind of 
text. 

Kbitt Eobbets Gebenfielb 

Z'&e Johm SopToins Univeraitp 


The Gonmetions of the Oeste des Loherains with Other French 
Epics and Mediaeval Genres. By Btrsssiij:* Keith Bowman. 
Kew York, 1940. Pp. xv+168. 

Mr. Bowman kas shown that the five poems of the Loherain 
cycle — Serms de Mes, Qcvrin le Loherain, (Mrhert de Mes, Ton, and 
Anseps de Mes — do not occupy the almost completely isolated posi- 
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tion which has sometimes been ascribed to them, bnt that they 
contain themes derived from earlier literary works and have, in 
turn, supplied themes for later ones. The anthor^s treatment, 
however, illustrates the dangers inherent in any examination of 
sources and influence undertaken before the texts in question have 
been submitted to critical scrutiny. In the Loheram cycle, as in 
quantities of Old French poems, successive revisers and interpolators 
have added much that is altogether without significance for a 
general survey. Satisfactory texts are lackmg for Garin, Girlcrt, 
and Anseys^ and individual manuscripts are frequently incapable 
of givmg a trustworthy picture. Mr. Bowman has exercised too 
little discrimination in seizing whatever evidence he could collect 
from all redactions to which he had access. Consequently, m spite 
of the cases where he haXJ)rought together conclusively parallel 
passages, his general summary is valid only for a chaotic corpus 
which may never have existed, and the problem of sources will need 
to be restudied after critical editions of the individual texts have 
appeared. 

It IS distressingly evident that Mr. Bowman has not received the 
training necessary for the scientific investigation of such a complex 
problem, for the scholarly control of his materials, or for the 
accurate statement of the pomts he makes. His findings are 
presented in three ways: the Introduction gives (p. x) a tripartite 
division into external,^^ internal,^^ and "coincidental^ con- 
nections; the body of the work discusses the individual poems in 
genealogical order, with little reference to the divisions established 
in the Introduction ; the concluding chapter reorganizes the material 
(p. 138) mto a seven-fold classification which is the best of the 
three, and whose use throughout would have enhanced the value of 
the work. InsufiScient familiarity with Old French has led to the 
printing (p. 68) as 4e the rhymes of a stanza consisting of feminine 
adjectives and participles in -te ( = -fee). Paul Meyer is credited 
(p. 104, note 8) with the authorship of the Old French translation 
of the Yita Girardi which he published in vii (1878), pp, 
179-285. It IS often clear that statements found in handbooks of 
literature or in other secondary sources have been accepted as 
authority without the effort of first-hand control. Stylistic infelici- 
ties are not infrequent; in particular, the repeated use of " devious ” 
(pp, 1, 37, 141) where the sense evidently demands " divers is a 
blemish which should not have been flowed to find its way 
into print 

BATmiLAs SdwAbds , 

W(tshington TJmmrsity 
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Voltmre and Madame du Ohatelet, an Essay on the Intellectual 
Activity at Cxrey. By Ira 0. Wade. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 511 + 241. 

Mr. W. presents a discussion of the intellectual activity in which 
both Voltaire and Mme du Chatelet were engaged during the years 
1733-49 and proves that the Cirey Period was in no sense an inter- 
lude in the development of Voltaire^s thought and interests from 
the English Period to the sojourn in Berlm. 

The book is divided into four chapters: 1. The intellectual at- 
mosphere at Cirey — dealing essentially with the intellectual pre- 
occupations of Voltaire and Mme du Ch§,telet at Cirey, 2. The 
Examen de la Qenese — an analysis of the contents of seven hundred 
and thirty eight pages of manuscript material somewhat similar m 
kind to the clandestine treatises which Mr. W. had so well criticized 
and analyzed in a previous book, 3. The Examen de la Genese: 
sources, author, date, m which Mr. W. attributes the manuscript to 
Mme du Ch§,telet, shows her indebtedness particularly to Dom 
Calmet and Thomas Woolston and places the composition of the 
voluminous commentary between the years 1736-49; 4. The 
Examen de M Genese and Voltaire — a study of Voltaire^s indeb- 
tedness in the Sermon des OinquantCs the Examen important de 
Milord BolinglroTce, the Bihle enfin expUquee^ to Mme du ChiltelePs 
manuscript. 

The drawback to the book is found in the rather involved argu- 
mentation the author uses to prove his points. In some instances 
the arguments presented are not convincing. In the case of Mme 
du Ch§,telePs translation of Mandeville^s Falle of the Bees^ for 
instance, Mr. W. concludes that it must have been made before 1735 
since the preface bears that date and since in all likelihood the 
preface to the work would be the last portion written (p. 25). 
Pacts tend to disprove such reasoning as Mme du Ch&telet admits 
as late as May 1737 that she is not well versed in English (p. 15). 
Besides, the earliest reference she makes to her translation dates 
from May 1736 in a letter to Algarotti. This reference is couched 
in significant terms : Je m^ezeree dans Part de la traduction, pour 
m^en i^endre digne. Je traduis The fable of the bees de Mande- 
ville . . (B. Asse, p. 90).^ The preface itself, with the exception 

this connection a statement with regard to Mandeville’s Fahle of 
the Bees and Voltaire's Mondam (p. 25) needs clarification in fairness 
to 3ML Morize. It reads; Mr. Morize, having noted the parallel passages in 
the two works, was unwilling to treat Mandeville as a source for the 
Mondam, since there was no evidence of Voltaire's familiarity with the 
English moralist.” H. Morize, on the contrary, devotes several pages to 
showing that Voltaire could not help hut he familiar with Mandeville; cf. 
X/e Mondam et Vapologte du luwe ga& xvm®, pp. 72-80. M. Morize con- 
cludes on p. 110; "ICous inclinenons volontiers k croire qu'il y a dans 
Cette page de Mandeville une source tr^s prochaine des vers 59-110 du 
MondainJ* Of. also his notes to ihe Bifense du Mondmn, p. 161, et passim^ 
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of the last four short paragraphs, which may have been added at the 
last moment, does not help to prove anything as it is a defense of 
the art of translating and of feminism. 

Equally unconvincing are the arguments offered for attributing 
exclusively to Mme du Ch§,telet the Examen de la Genese. The 
handwriting is neither Voltaire^s nor Mme du Ch^telef s. The study 
of the text Mr. W. admits leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
either one or the other must have written it/^ and he adds that the 
^^tone (of Voltaire), or rather tones, of mockery, gayety, quondam 
bitterness, have been reproduced at least in part in the Examen " 
(pp. 12S and 133). If such are the facts, how can collaboration 
possibly be excluded ? The fact that the Bible enfin exphquee was 
published and the Examen de la Genes e was not does not help solve 
the question of authorship, particularly since Voltaire in the Bible 
enfin expliquee, the Examen important de Milord BolingbroTce, and 
the Sermon des mnquante seems to have extracted a great deal of the 
juice from the Examen de la Genese. Could he not have extracted 
from the Examen what may have been his own contribution to it? 

Similarly, in the last chapter, I get the impression that Mr. W. 
is anxious to crowd too much mto the Cirey Period and to make his 
arguments fit the case. I should have been readily convinced about 
the earlier composition of the several works of Voltaire Mr. W. 
mentions, if he had been able to offer a history of the disposition of 
the manuscript of the Exiamen de la Genese at Mme du Chitelefs 
death. 

I have called attention to the weakness of the book. I am certain 
that its strong qualities more than compensate for it. 

Emile Malakis 


CORONA. Studies in Philology in Celebration of the Eightieth 
Birthday of Samuel Singer. Edited by Aeno Schieokauek 
and WoLEGANG Paulseist. Durham, ITorth Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 282. $4.00. 

Many a Festschrift in honor of a revered teacher has been issued 
by his former students, so many in fact that doubts have been raised 
as to whether one more fine old custom is not getting to be a bit 
too routine to retain its pristine flavor* But in the case of this 
volume the striking title is immediately reassuring: it calls up a 
BerninarTsneipe, a place where hard-worMng professors and students 
gather in friendship, where his old students — die game Corona-^ 
present to the old master the kind of scholarly tribute he is sure 
to appreciate. Another meaning of corona is deverly brotight into 
the picture by Dr. Schirokauer in his introduction when he remarks 
that the students of Dr. Singer, a scholar* Who limited himself^ tp 
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ciiltiTating but one small corner in the vast field of Germanics, 
from their various diverse specialities have ^voven a wreath to be 
presented to him on his eightieth birthday. ^ 

The offerings in the almost three hundred pages are so polyhistoric 
that probably few reviewers would venture to assay them critically, 
each m turn; at least the present writer has not the temerity. But 
I shall say that wherever I turned in the the book I found it 
stimulatmg, as a list of the articles may serve to illustrate * 

Folklore: Archer Taylor, A Metaphor of the Human Body in Literature 
and Tradition; Alfred Senn, On the Sources of a Lithuanian Tale; Eich- 
ard Jente, A Review of Proverb Literature Since 1920; Friedrich C Sell, 
Ein Lobspruch von eim schiessen zu Augsburg 1609 L%ngu%sUGs: Anna 
Granville Hatcher, Bon Cors in Old French, Robert H. Weidman, The 
Orthographic Conflation of Nominal Compounds in MHG based on a 
Study of the Manesse Manuscript; Leo Spitzer, Zwei franzosische Neologis- 
men. Middle Ages: Arno Schirokauer, Der zweite Meiseburger Zauber- 
spruch; Gustave von Grunebaum, On the Development of the Type of 
Scholar in Early Islam; Lawrence Ecker, Die Blumenbeschreibungen der 
spanish-arabischen Hofdichter; Henry W. Nordmeyer, Hohe Minne bei 
Reinmar von Hagenau: MF 176, 5; Hans Sperber, Kaiser Ottos Ehre 
(Walther 26, 33). Modem German Literature: Thomas Mann, Goethes 
Werther; Ernst Feise, Clemens Brentanos Geschichte vom braven Kasperl 
und schonen Annerl; Gustav E Mueller, Solger’s Aesthetics — A Key to 
Hegel (Irony and Dialectic) , Wolfgang Paulsen, Adalbert Stifter und 
der Naohsommer, Ludwig W Kahn, Fortschrittsglaube und Kulturkntik 
im btu-gerlichen Roman; Francme B. Bradley, Zwischen Naturalismus und 
Symbolismus* Eine Stilanalyse einiger Jugendgedichte Rene Schickeles. 

In these days when the United States remains practically the only 
spot on the globe where Germanic studies can be carried on with 
detachment and objectivity ^ a great responsibility rests on German- 
ists to do this m a worthy manner. Corona is encouraging inasmuch 
as this book shows that we have in practically every branch of the 
subject thorough scholars on whom the mantle of the great men 
of the past evidently has fallen. It is a comfort to note also that 
we have a foundation of the type of the Oberlaender Trust to sub- 
sidize such scholarship and university presses of the character of 
Duke University to brmg out such works in fine format and 
escellent printing. 

A. E. Ztjokeb 

Umi3ers%i$f of Maryland 


one illuminating illustration the factual reporting by Dr. Jente 
(p, 30) may be cited. After discussing the superior work done in the past 
by Germans on proverb literature, he goes on in his bibliographical listing s 
‘^The well-known collection of Georg Buchmann, Gefidgelte Worte, Der 
JSitatmscJiaist des deutsehen Volkes, has been reissued several times during 
the past two decades. The last one to appear in the spirit of Bflchmann is 
that edited by L Heinemann (Berlin, 1929). A ‘purified edition^ was 
edited by V, Tornius (Leipzig, 1936), in which current sayings coined by 
non-Aryans are omitted from the body of the book but marked as such in 
the alphabetical list at the end with obvious intent. A large number of 
utterances of the present-day political leaders are included, not because 
they are household words but ‘ ought to become sueh,^ 
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TEe Divine Science- the Aesthetic of Some Eepresentcdive 
Seventeenth-Century English Poets, By Leah Jokas. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 292. $3*.00. (Colum- 
bia University Studies m Eng. and Comp. Lit., lol.) Critics did 
not flourish m the seventeenth century ! Miss Jonas, therefore, has 
had to derive her study from what the poets themselves say of 
their art and its practice. In assembling a mass of widely-scattered 
source material from poems and from prefaces and notes by the 
poets, Miss Jonas has made an invaluable contribution. Her aim 
is to demonstrate the underlying likenesses in these poets, as a 
means to a truer interpretation than the previous stress on differ- 
ences and its resultmg division of the poets into the schools 
of Spenser, J onson, and Donne. Her emphasis on the continuation 
of the Renaissance didactic theory of poetry and her classifica- 
tion of poets according to the scope and seriousness of their aim 
are also illuminating. Demonstrating that Scaliger^s scale of poetry 
led to an established hierarchy of types m the seventeenth 
century, Miss Jonas shows how the poets who aimed at the highest 
type, the heroic poem, wiUmgly subjected themselves to a long 
and severe period of training m such " low types as the sonnet, 
pastoral, and satire. Her study of these poets forms the greater 
part of the book and is by far the most interesting and valuable 
contribution made. 

Miss Jonas is less successful m her treatment of the field of 
religious verse. A study which deals with the Christian heroic poem 
should include the theory of the Christian Epic, which evolved 
in both France and England during the seventeenth century and 
resulted in the famous quarrel as to whether or not Christian 
machinery could be used in an epic. Furthermore, Miss Jonas does 
not adequately survey the causes of the rise of religious poetry in 
the century or the relation of this poetry to the Renaissance 
devotional literature and didactic theory of poetry. The treat- 
ment of short secular poems is exceedingly slight. This omission 
could be justified by reference to other studies, but some reason 
should be given for saying so little about these poems. 

Finally, there ate several minor points of criticism. Miss Jonas 
classifies the poets as major or minor according to the scope 
of their work. Such a classification makes Donne a noinor poet! 
The didactic aim and the desire for immortality are points which 
are too greatly labored. And the limits of the period discussed 
are not dearly designaited. 

E. ELOEEHOE BEIHEXET 

Bomher College 
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Letters from Elizabeth Barrett to B. R. Saydon, Edited by 
Maetha Hale Shackfoed. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp. Ixxii + 78. $2.00. Prom the great store of letters at 
Wellesley written by Elizabeth Barrett, Professor Shackford has 
taken those which the lady wrote to Benjamin Haydon between 
1842 and 1845. They number eighteen, besides three fragments, 
and mainly consist of Miss Barretts comments upon Haydon^s 
pictures and the manuscript of his autobiography, encouragement 
for the neglected genius at the time when his fortunes were in 
decline, gossip upon the men and movements of the hour, and illus- 
trations of the writers literary interests. Through the letters we 
see Miss Barrett as she was in those years: an invalid m Wimpole 
Street, seeing few people beyond the circle of her family, but 
cheerful, healthy of mind if not of body, a voracious reader, and a 
writer of extraordinarily clear and charming letters. The letters 
are fully and excellently edited, and the only criticism one can 
reasonably make is that one has to turn to the back of the book for 
the notes instead of having them conveniently at the foot of the 
page or just preceding the letter. 

Accompanying the text and the notes Professor Shackford has 
given an introduction of seventy pages, made up of sketches of 
Haydon and Miss Barrett. Here the editor sets the correspondence 
in the lives of each of the participants, and gives us besides clear 
and proportioned portraits of each of the principals. Though her 
understandmg of Miss Barrettes nature and her position merits our 
praise. Professor Shackford is at her best in her account of the 
egotistic, mercurial, generous, and improvident painter. She recog- 
nizes and describes the strength in Haydon that won for him the 

interest and sympathetic respect of Wordsworth, Keats, Lamb, 
Scott, Mrs. Siddons, Miss Mitford, Miss Barrett, Canova, Eumohr, 
Kirkup, and others.^^ But she also recognizes his lack of capability 
in the l^d of paintings he attempted, and the strength in him that 
was mere obstinacy and wrong headedness. It was this latter flaw 
in his character which, when his stubbornness was broken, led to his 
suicide. Professor Shackford^s task, though not a great one, is 
thoroughly well done. 

WILLIAM 0. DE VANE 

Yule Vnivers%ty 


Fifty . Years of German Drama, A Bibliography of Modem 
German Drama, 1880-1930 based on the Loewenberg Collection in 
the Johns Hopkins Universiiy Library. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. ix -j^ 111. $3.75. The acquisition of the 
Loewenberg Collection by the Library of the Johns HopKns Uni- 
versiiy was an event of capital importance for students of modem 
German drama. The present catalogue is a most valuable record of 
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the many treasures contained m the Loewenberg Collection. But 
it is more than that. Anyone who turns its pages will find that they 
offer a graphic survey of the various currents in German literary 
life during the period they cover, as reflected by the drama. The 
collection, as Professor Ernst Eeise pomts out in the foreword, 
mcludes plays by non-German writers of even second and third rank 
who influpnced or were mfluenced by German productions. This 
should prove a rich mme of information for the student of com- 
parative literature and literary influences m both directions. 

One of the most important features of the catalogue is the 
inclusion of data concerning the premieres of the plays it lists. This 
type of information is usually difficult to obtain without much pain- 
ful digging; here it is given with nearly every entry. It is a pity 
that Dr. Loewenberg sacrificed the ideal of completeness to the 
bibliophile’s dream of collecting first editions. As a result some 
plays by important playwrights like Gerhart Hauptmann, Wede- 
kind, Eritz von Unruh, Werfel are omitted from the catalogue. 
In spite of this deficiency, however. Fifty Years of German, Drama 
IS a volume which every library and every scholar mterested in the 
field it covers should possess. 

H. STEINHAUBE 

University of Saskatchewan^ 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Some Studies in the Modern Novel. By Doeothy M. Hoaee. 
Litchfield, Coimectictit : Prospect Press, 1940. Pp. vi 154. $^.00. 
These essays, first delivered as lectures at Cambridge, were published 
in England in 1939. One cannot help feeling that the demands of 
the original presentation compelled Miss Hoare to cover more 
material than was consistent with the delicate touch of her criticism. 
In most of the essays the author^s contribution lies in a certain 
intuitive insight, as in the short note on Eatherine Mansfield, or in 
the grasp of a certain special aspect of her subject, as in the treat- 
ment of Conrad^s irony. Yet just as one is expecting her to elaborate 
some suggestion, her exposition suddenly spreads out into a general 
description of the author’s work or an academic pronouncement on 
what ^^constitutes his claim to the possession of a distinctive 
attitude.’^ 

It is in the essays on Conrad that the reader is perhaps most 
provoked by such dSdactic irrelevancy. Following a suggestion of 
Dr. Eichards, but not, it is to be feared, ,his warnings on sennaijitic 
pitfalls, she approaches the problem of Conrad’s romanticism. Her 
suggestion that in Lord Jim Conrad gives a very subtle eicposure 
of me problem of romantioism ’ and suggests its cure is promise 
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mg. Miss Hoare, however, at once plunges into a discussion of the 
romanticism of setting, the pseudo-romanticism of purple 
passages,^and the novelist’s concern with the fundamental simpli- 
city of response/’ When she does reach Conrad’s cure ” she qjiotes 
from the scene with Stein The way is to the destructive element 
submit yourself”) and Marlowe’s concludmg words. To this com- 
mentary she adds nothmg. It is the reader’s conviction that she was 
capable of adding a great deal that persuades him that Miss Hoare 
could have written a better book. 

LOUIS TEETEK 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Tamerlane and Other Poems. By A BosxoisriAisr. Boston, 1827. 
Reproduced in facsimile with an mtroduction by Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott. New York : Columbia Umversity Press, 1941. Pp. Ixvi 
-f 40, (Facsimile Text Society.) Dr. Mabbott’s facsimile edition 
of Poe’s 1827 Tamerlane supplies two clear wants of students of 
American poetry: first, the need of an accurate facsimile in an ade- 
quate edition and at a reasonable price, and, second, a competent 
study of the literary history of this chief of rare Americana. Tamer- 
lane has been several times reproduced, in type-facsimile or by 
photography, but always in limited editions which were quickly 
out of prmt. The original was for years so scarce that even Poe had 
no copy and none reached the hands of a librarian or a bibliophile 
until a decade after the author’s death. Smce that time a number 
of copies have emerged from obscurity, but Tamerlane still enjoys 
a fabulous rating among booksellers and collectors. 

Precise information about its publication has been as scarce as the 
book itself. With Tamerlane Poe established a tradition which he 
fohowed in 1829 and in 1831 ; that is, when adrift and penniless 
to publish a book of verse. In Dr. Mabbott’s introduction we get at 
last someihmg more than legend about Calvin Thomas, who printed 
the first of these books, and an interesting attempt to lighten the 
darkness which has always enveloped Poe’s movements in the inter- 
val of about two months between his leaving Mr. Allan’s home and 
his enlistment in Boston. This darkness Poe heightened by what 
seems deliberate mystification, and biographers have been able to 
offer nothing but finespun conjecture. In the entry in Octavia 
Walton’s album Dr. Mabbott has presented a bit of tangible evi- 
dence that Poe was in Baltimore May ^1, 1827, evidence which 
though admittedly slight carries conviction. His sixty pages of 
introduction make this atoirable reproduction of Poe’s first book 
a valuable addition to every shelf of Poeana. 


The Johns Bophhts Unioersitjf 


JQHH 0. SEBJirOH 
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JEAN CEOSNIEE 

In his History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century Professor Lancaster, mth his extraordinary thoroughness, 
devotes several pages to Jean Crosnier and his comedy, VOmhre de 
son rival, correcting the error which had identified that play with 
Les Frayeurs de Crispin, and pomting out the fact that the latter 
play IS but a reduction into one act of the five act Esprit FoUet of 
Le Metel d^Ouville. The confusion apparently goes back to a 
statement by P. Lacroix in the Catalogue de Soleinne, which was 
corrected in the Errata but followed by Monval in his Laquais de 
Moli^re, by Mongredien in Les Orands Comediens du XYIIe Si^cle, 
and by others. It is true that the attention of these authors was 
directed to the actor du Perrier, whose identification as a former 
valet of MoliSre had been made possible by Crosnier^s references to 
him. 

My mterest in Crosnier had been aroused some years ago by the 
attribution of Les Frayeurs de Crispin to Chappuzeau,^ since its 
author is only designated as C. I am inclined to agree with Pro- 
fessor Lancaster that Chappuzeau was not guilty of this act of 
plagiarism, although the skill with which it was done appears 
beyond the ability of Crosnier and is not outside the ingenuity of 
Chappuzeau. 

Although Crosnier^s claim to the attention of the literary his- 
torian is very slight, there are some puzdes connected with Mm, 
and it may be worth while to suggest them, and give such infor- 
mation as is available, in the hope that some one more fortunate may 
stumble on the solutions. 

It is tempting to try to link him with the Crosniers mentioned 
in the records of the OomMie frfcigaise as d^eorateurs and 

^ Part IT, ToL n, pp. 047 f. (The Johns Sopkins Press, Baltimore, 1940.) 

*This attribution was made by Barbier, JMetioft^ire 4es 
Anonymes, cited by Gr. Monval, Le Laqums de Moliere^ Paris, 1887. and by 
J. Canllery, Bull, de la 8oc. de VSisi. du Prot., 1909, p. 155. 
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gagistes.^^ His acquaintance du Perrier as the laquais de 
Moliere^^ would suggest this, but I have found nothing to sub- 
stantiate it, nor any relationship with Jacques Crosnier, the actor 
known as Du Perche, who Monval suggests may have been ^^son 
fr^re cadet/^ ^ 

There is a reference to an actor Jean Crosnier, cited by Lancaster, 
which occurs in Jal's Dictionnaire in the article on LoUi who signed 
the baptismal record of Crosnier’s son at Paris in 1677. 

On the other hand, our first definite record for our Jean Crosnier 
is his dedication of L'Ombre de son rivals published at The Hague 
in 1681. The following year he was editing the scandalous weeMy 
chronicle in verse, Le Mercure burlesque^ in Amsterdam, where he 
also published a novel, UEpouse fugitive^ to which he makes refer- 
ence in the number of Le Mercure burlesque for May 13, 1682, m 
his attack on Du Perrier, director of the Com6diens de Mgr. le 
Prince d^Orange " 

The passage cited by Monval, Eransen, and others, is as follows: 

Du Perrier que pour certain 
L’on 8§ait toe un fils de P . . . 

Qui dans sa plus jeune carrifere 
Put un des Lacquais de Molifere 
Et dont le metier et Tespiit 
Est par le Meroure ddcrit 
Dans son Epouse fugitive, . , . 

The Mercure continued to appear at least through the following 
year. 

In 1685, Crosnier aided in the apprehension of a certain Chavigny 
de la Bretonmere, who had run away from St. Germain des Pr6s 
with 600 pistoles, and was publishing in Holland a weekly sheet, 
LurdonSp in which he attacked various high dignitaries, and had 
composed also a libel on Mme de Maintenon and M. le Tellier, en- 
titled Le Cochon Mitre* In the account of this episode given by 
Prangois Eavaisson, in the Archives de la Bastille, VoL viii, from 
documents In the B. N. we find ; 

* Gr, Mouval, Le Laquais de Molibre, Paris, 1887, note to p. 12. 

*Iii the Mercure hUTlesque of June 4, 1682, Crosnier had referred to 
Chavigny: 

"A Deyde Mercure Lundy 
Trouva le Sr de Chavigny 
Get Autheur habille et celtoe . , 
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M. de Louvois menaga Alvarls de le perdre s’il ne faisait prendre la 
Bretonniere; il retourna dans ce dessein k Amsterdam; il fit force debanches 
avec la Bretonniere, un nomm4 Cliapusot la Chaise, natif d'Issoudun en 
Berry^ qni a fort couru, qni avait apostasie a Genfeve, et s’y 4tait mari4 
depuis retourn4 en son pays, veuf, s*etait remand s’dtant fait Catholique,® 
et un nommd Crosnier, de Normandie, qui fait la Gazette Burlesque, en 
France, mais ayant enlevd une fille et tud un homme, il s’dtait sauvd k 
Amsterdam. Ces trois amis de la Bretonnidre, apparemment de concert, 
Tengagdrent k sortir d’ Amsterdam, non sans grande rdpugnance de sa 
part. ... (He was captured in France, condemned and confined in a 
wooden cage at Mont St Michel until his death.) 

Crosnier a eu gr^ee de son crime et permission de continuer la Gazette 
Burlesque pour avoir fait prendre la Bretonnidre. It est de Eouen. 

In. 1687, Crosnier was himself in prison m France. Eavaisson® 
gives several pages to the sordid affair. He was arrested and con- 
demned to prison with two women, la Comtesse de Eoissy and Dame 
de la Palin, who were accused of practicing abortions. Crosnier 
servait d^entremettenr et vendait des traites de sorcellerie.^^ Under 
date of May 24, 1687, Seignelay writes to M. d^Autichamp, Com- 
mandant d^ Angers, Je vous envoie Crosnier pour Stre detenu toute 
la vie, et il faut le garder fort soigneusement.^^ Professor Lan- 
caster, to whom I owe this reference, sums up the account given in 
the Archives de M Bastille, the confiictmg claims made by Crosnier 
as to nationality, religion and parentage, his escape from Angers in 
1695, his subsequent imprisonment at Vincennes, his condemnation 
to the galleys in 1701 for havmg tried to murder M. de Bernaville, 
the warden of Vincennes, imprisonment in the Bastille, and again 
in Vincennes, where he died of dropsy, ^^la nuit du 27 au 28 
(Octobre 1709) ^minuit.” 

The matter is a little more complicated, however, for there are 
two dossiers concerning him in the Mss, des Archives de la Bastille 
(Nos. 10,438 and 10,626) at the Bibliotheque de PArsenal. In one, 

®This Chapusot who had heeu a Protestant at Geneva, and been twice 
married, makes one wonder if the allusion is to Samuel Chappuzeau, The 
details do not suit exactly, and I have never seen la Vhame added to 
Chappuzeau^s name, but he was touring Europe at this time, visiting 
Holland, where he had previously spent considerable time. According to 
his biographer Meinel, Ghappuzeau was that same year composing a 
monthly journal in verse, entitled Mereure, for the Duke of Braunsehwig- 
Liinebourg, at Celle, Germany, where he became ^‘gouvemeur.des pages” 
at the court in 1682. This hints strongly at some connection between 
Crosnier and Chappuzeam 

* Fransois Kavaisson, Arehives de ta BmtUlef Vol. ix, Paris, l8TT,pp. 2^11. 
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dated 1687^ he is implicated in the affair of Benjamin Crutz, or 
Cruytz, who was suspected of correspondence with a certain Fil- 
Imcks or J okran, accused of planning to murder the Mug/ A letter 
from Crutz was found in the pocket of Crosnier. An inventory is 
given of the contents of the pockets and the valise of Crosnier. In 
the latter were found;, among other books and documents, two 
bound volumes of the Annie Burlesque, and a copper plate contain- 
ing a portrait of Crosnier. (The edition for 1682 has his portrait 
as frontispiece.) There were also some scurrilous verses regarding 
the statues of the king and the due de la Feuillade. 

In 1701, when he was brought to trial for the attempted murder 
of M. de BemaviUe, the original charge seems to have been for- 
gotten. 

A notation on the margin of one of these documents reads: 

GentiUiomme allemand dont les ane^tres etaient francais/^ and, 
the Arrest d^Enregistrement de la d*® Commission du 27 7^^ 
an d. an"; states: 

Jean Crosnier, Gentillionime des Environs de hambourg en allemagne, 
d’abord detenu a Vincennes et ensuite transfere a la Bastille pour Tinstruc- 
tion de ce son proofs, le 21 8t>r 1701 Sort! le 11 9bre an d. an, apres le 
Jugemt. qni a 4t4 rendu centre lui le 7 du d, mois de 9 bw par lequel le d 
Crosnier a 4t4 eondamnd aux galleres perpetuelles, 

II y a apparence que sa lore detention a Vincennes etoit pour Cause 
d'Epigrammes Insolents Centre le Boy et M. de la feuillade touebant la 
position de la statue de sa Majestd k la place des Victoires. 

(signed) M. Bobert procureur Gnal de la Commission 
(In margin) 19 8br 1701 Gaudion, Greffier 

Crosnier evidently made every effort to conceal his origin. His 
conflicting stories do not exclude the possibility that he was related 
to the Crosniers of Paris, but there were several families of this 
name, as the index of the Archives Nationales would show. He may 
have thought that foreign nationality would enable him to obtain 
banishment ralher than prison. M. de Launay, commandant de 
Vincennes, wrote to Pontchartrain shortly before Crosnieris death, 
(September 29, 1709) : 

On ne pent prendre aucune confiance k tout ce que dit Crosnier, et 
particuli^rement sur le lieu de sa naissanee et de sa quality; il m'a toujours 
dit qu’il dtait gentilhomme danois J^ai entendu dire k M. de Bernaville 
que feu M. de la Heynie et Desgxez rien ont jamais pu d4couvrir la v4rit4. 


Id., pp. 18-24. 
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non plus que la religion qu'il professait; il y a lieu de eroire qu'il n*en avait 
aucunej je ne laisserai pas de m’en informer et de vous en rendre compte.® 

More important than the identity of Crosnier is the question of 
the authorship of works attributed to him. 

The only works about which there is no question are : 

I VOmhre de son rival, Comedie, meslee de Musique & de Dances, A 
La Haye, Chez Gerard Rammazeyn, 1681, apparently reprinted in 1683, since 
the copy which I examined bears this date (Bib. Nat YF 7507). The 
dedication is signed Cronier. This play is fully summarized and discussed 
by Lancaster.® 

II. L'Epouse fugitive, Histoire galante nouvelle & veritable par le sieur 
Crosnier, a Amsterdam 1682. In-12, without name of publisher. 225 pages 
of text. Dedication to Mademoiselle de Kernis signed Croinier. 2 copies 
in the Biblioth^que Nationals, y® 12515 and 25251. Notable for the passage 
concerning du Perier, which has no bearing on the story and was evidently 
introduced only to discredit the actor.^® 

III. Le Mercure burlesque, a rhymed gazette, published at Amsterdam, 
the first number dated Jan. 1, 1682, collected as V Annie burlesque, on 
Recueil des pieces que le Mercure a faites pendant Tannee 1682 Par le 


® Archives de la Bastille, Vol. rs, p. 11. 

® Lancaster, Bist, of Fr, Dram, Lit in the 8ev Cent., Pt. IV, Vol. n, 
pp. 547 f . 

The story of VBpouse fugitive concerns the adventures of Angdlique, 
whose uncle Artamon tries to force her to marry a wealthy lawyer of 70 
years, Ariste, whose illegitimate daughter, Chim^ne, helps Angdlique resist, 
and recounts how her mother had been seduced by Ariste with the aid of 
du Perier. Chimfene had been in love with handsome Belligny who had 
loved her, but she had been forced to marry her father's secretary and now 
feels only a sisterly affection for Belligny and aids him to win Angdlique. 
There are many adventures, and Belligny much of the time is disguised 
as a woman, Angdlique consents to marry Ariste, only to flee from the 
wedding banquet with Belligny and her wedding gift of 1000 4cus. 
Belligny, provoked into fighting a duel, has to flee, but is caught trying 
to enter England in woman's clothing and brought back to Paris as an 
Fpouse fugitive. As he is not the woman sought, he is released and sets 
out in search of Angelique, who, meantime, is looking for him in Holland. 
Finally they are reunited in England, 

There are several bits of poor verse, as introduction, and inserted in the 
story: e.g. 

Ce n'est pas la seule jeunesse 

Que I'on doit accuser de manquer de sagesse 

Les ans ne reglent pas toujours notre raison 

It I'amour a cet avantage 

Qu'il domine aussy bien dsns I'arriere saison * * 

Que dans le printemps de notre age* 

Crosnier seems to run to mixed 12 and B syL lines, as in ,Se etm 
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Sj^ J. Crosnier. A Amsterdam, ehez le Sincere, 1683, Bibliotli^ue de 
TArsenal, 9344 

ly. C^ermanicuSf tragi-comedy. I have not personally seen a copy of tbis 
play, Victor Fournel, however, states in the introduction to the T^Sdtre 
Choisi d’E Boursault, Paris, 1883, in a note to page 36: ‘‘Nous avons 
entre les mains im Gr&rmamcm puhlid k Leyde chez Felix Lopez in- 12, sans 
date, mais de la fin du XVIIe si^ele, avec une d4dicace A M. Hayde Kooper 
de Maarsseveen, secretaire de la ville d’ Amsterdam, sign^e Crosnier. Les 
hibliographes qui ont enregistre cette piece ne se sont pas dout4s qu'elle 
n*est autre que celle de Boursault, reproduite mot pour mot. Ce Crosnier, 
qui presente impudemment Germanicus comme le fruit de ses veilles et 
parle des applaudissements quhl a regus de la cour la plus delicate du 
monde, est probablement le m^me sous le nom duquel est enregistre VOmhre 
de son rival (La Haye, 1683), qui n’est peut-etre pas de lui davantage.^^ 

The play is attributed to Crosnier in the catalogue la Valliere — 17745; 
cited by P, Lacroix, catalogue Soleinne — 1493. 

More interesting are two works commonly attributed to Crosnier: 

I. Les Frayeurs de Crispin, Com4die, Par le C . , . A Leyde, chez 
Felix Lopez, 1682. This, as I discovered independently in my study of 
Crosnier, is a reduction into a single act of the five act comedy L^Esprit 
Follet, of Le Metei d^Ouville, published in 1642, and several times reprinted 
(Toussaint Quinet, MDCXLII— -text which I used, 2 printings; A Anvers, 
chez Guillaume Colles, MDCLXII; La Coifieuse a la Mode (sur Pimprim4 
a Paris) MDCXLIX; etc ) 

Excellent summaries of the two plays are given by Lancaster. I would 
merely call attention to the skill with which the approximately 1850 verses 
of the first play have been condensed to 750, preserving all the essential 
incidents and concentrating the action by omission of large portions of the 
long speeches which were quite prScieuw in tone. The soldering process is 
very well done, and though there may be a slight loss of preparation and 
motivation, it is only by comparison with the original that this is notice- 
able. The rdle of Crispin assumes more importance and the play was 
evidently rewritten to take advantage of the vogue which the actor who 
played, under this name enjoyed. Professor Lancaster is doubtless right in 
assuming that it was written in Paris and was to have been presented at 
the Th4S.tre Gu4n4ga|id, as indicated by the list of accessories given in the 
Mdmoire de Uahelot,^^ Why it should have been published at Leyden, by 
the same publisher as the Germanicus, unless taken there by Crosnier, it is 
difficult to say. Why, however, should Crosnier have signed the dedication 


^ Citations are given in J . Fransen, Lss Oomidiens frangais en SoUande, 
an XVIIe et au XVIH® siScles, Paris, 1925, p. 153 ffi, and in G. Monval, 
Le Laqmis de Molihte. 

G. Montgr4dien, Les Grands Gom4diens du FIVII^ sikete, chapter on 
Eaymond Poisson “qui er4a le type de Crispin,” states that “en 1681 
encore, le Th4l.tre Frangais donna VOmbre de son Mival, com4die mffi4e de 
danses et de musique, plus connue sous le titre de Les Frayeurs de Crispin 
du sieur Crosnier . . obviously an error* 
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of the tragedy taken from Bonrsault and used only an initial for the other 
which was less easy to identify? I think the authorship must remain in 
doubt, and that Crosnier should not be credited with this adaptation 
without further proof, 

II. Les BagoUns, Comedie par Le Sieur C . . . , Amsterdam, chez Henri 
Schelte MDCCV. Dedication ^ Monsieur Du Sassiondo, praising him as 
a Maecenas, and also because* ‘‘au milieu de Tembaras d^un riche com- 
merce vous ne sQauriez oublier la langue de la vieille Rome, que vous n’avez 
que des passions douees dans une grande jeunesse & dans la magnidcence 
d’un habillement regulier que vous Stes autant Tennemie du faste, que Pami 
de celui qui veut mourir. 

Monsieur, 

Votre tres-humble & tres-obeissant 
Serviteur 
C. D. L. B 

The general theme is the same as VOmbre de son rival, with the important 
exception that the personage of the servant is omitted and it is the lover, 
Leandre, who disguised himself to imitate the ridiculous suitor. The names 
of all the personages have been changed: Crispin becomes Bagolin; the 
father is Ragot; the girl, Angelique; and her servant, Lisette. The only 
other personage is the Notaire. Instead of the music and dance there is 
only one serenade, a song by Bagolin imitated by Leandre. There are 
beatings and other horseplay. Alexandrines are used throughout instead 
of the mixture found in the "vers libres” of the earlier play, but the 
quality is little better, if any. Many verses and turns of phrase are 
retained. 

In the 4th scene, Bagolin appears with a trunk on Ms shoulders and 
utters a monologue beginning with these lines: 

Grace a mon bon destin ndtre corv4e est faite, 

Maudit soit le lodeur de maudite Masette 
Qui se coupant souvent & galoppant le trot, 

Pire que Rossimant du fameux dom Quixot, 

M'a pensd trente fois rompre col & bedaine. 

He continues in this strain, then tries to prepare a compliment for his 
mistress: 

Beau miel tr^s-savoureux que doit lescher mon ame, 

Doux beure qui se va tout fondre par ma flame, 

Luisant sucre candy, cassonade d’amour, 

Cresme de la beauty, tarte sortant du four. . . . etc. 
where one recognizes the language of Crispin. 

Les BugoUm is a mediocre farce, but better constructed than il» proto- 
type, with more scenes between Bagolin and Leandre. 

It appears Teiy tmlikely tiiat Crosnier wonld haTe had oppor- 
tonily to make tids revision, closely guided as he' was in prison, or 
to have had it printed in Amsterdam, or that, after an absencje of 
twenty years, he could address it to a man “dans one grande 
jennesse/' I do not believe therefore that Crosnier is to be identified 
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with C. D. L. B. aithongii Les Bagolins is ascribed to him in the 
Catalogue de la Yallierey by Monval, by Caullery, and by others. 
It is quite possible, indeed, that UOmlre de son rivals was also 
stolen by Crosnier from some source not yet discovered, but it does 
not seem to rise above the capacity of the author of Le Jlercure 
burlesque and UEpouse fugitive and we may let him retain it m 
his slender baggage, with the invention of the plot from which Les 
Bagolins was tahen.^ 

CAsmin D. Zdanowicz 

The Umverstty of Wisconsm 


ANC. EE. Agopart ^ETHIOPIEN’ 

M. Edward 0. Armstrong a resume dans MP. xxsiviii, 243 seq., 
Fetat de nos connaissances au sujet de ce nom de peuple. Pourra- 
t-on affirmer, meme apres ce lumineux article, que Fetymologie du 
mot est bien etablie? Je ne le crois pas. Selon M. Armstrong, 
qui modifie un peu la suggestion de Paul Meyer, Bom, vni, 437 : 
Aethiops + sufiixe -art, le point de depart serait le nom de la 
eontr6e Aethidpia > a. fr. Etiope, 

where the ii would in popular pronunciation have the sound ts ( in writing, 
g OT z ox U), On JBt%ope it would be wholly normal to construct a sub- 
stantive of nationality Egopart, ^ Ethiopian/ readily corrupted to Agopart ; 
compare the variant spelling Esoopart and the hesitation between Escalone 
and Asealone as a city name . . . Agopart was evidently a quite current 
Syrian French term for ‘ Ethiopian/ When introduced from the Holy Land 
into the epic literature composed in France, it would be Agopart in the 
Centre and Achopart in the North, and it is in Northern manuscripts that 
the -ch- spelling is commonest. 

the Catalogue de la Bihliothhgue de feu M, Ealcormetf etc, Paris, 
MBOCLXIII, under No. 12106, appears Mavissement de VEeUne d^Amsier- 
dam, Amst. 1683.= {EEpouse fugitive, par Crosnier, Amst. 1682, in-12.) 
The work is anonymous and while it might possibly be by Crosnier, there 
is no resemblance in incident or style to VEpouse fugitive, and I merely 
mention it. The complete title is; Ravissement de THelene d* Amsterdam 
Contenant Des aceidens 4tranges tant d^amour que de la Fortune, arrivez 
a une Demoiselle d* Amsterdam en plusieurs endroits du monde, & princi- 
palement en Turquie ou elle a 4te Esclave. 

Enrichi de Taille-douces. 

A Amsterdam, ehez Timoth4e Ten Hoorn, 

Marchand Libraire dans le Nes 
Vis a VIS du Brachke-gront 
MDOLXXXni 

in-12. Au lecteur, unsigned, 230 pp. Bib. Nat. Y* 61571. 
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Le lecteur s^apergoit d^emblee des dif&cultes inliereiites k cette 
explication: (1) le nom dn pays "^Egope on ^Agope avec ce -ti- > g 
que M. Armstrong postnle^ n^est pas atteste — et, d^ailleurs, il serait 
isole ^ d^un cdte, a. fr. precious^ nacion, avec developp4 a la 
maniere savante, conservent le -i-, de Fautre ce n’est que le nexus 
cons. + -it- qui donne -c- {Quintiacuy Quincy, Schwan-Belirens, 
§ 195) ; avarice a '-tia; (2) les textes qui montrent la forme 
avec -c- transpose en -cA- dans Achopart ne sont pas exclusivement 
de provenance septentrionale ; (3’) le suffixe -art dans des noms de 
peuples, quoique bien connu par Savoyard et Fanglais Spaniard 
(=m. fr. Espaignard), est assez recent, comme je crois Favoir 
prouve dans mon article Espagnol-Spagnuolo-Spaniard {Travaux 
du seminaire roman d’Istanlul i, 218), et, bien que des augmen- 
tatifs semi-pejoratifs se trouvent dans des noms de peuples un peu 
partout (cf. encore Eohlfs, Arch. f. n. Spr. 173, p. 216), on congoit 
plut6t une variants semi-pejorative de la denomination oflScielle 
(comme dans espagnol, espahon etc. > espaignard) que celle-ci 
prevalant d^s le debut, d^autant plus que M. Armstrong prouve que 
cil d^Etiope etait la denomination offieielle et que Etiopien ne se 
trouve qu^a partir du milieu du XVII® si^cle; (4) la variants 
Escopart s^explique moins facilement a partir d^un Aeihiopiay 
*Agope qu^a partir d^un verbe comportant des suffixes diff4rents 
(65-, a-, goper ) ; (5) les recherches de Sainean ayant trait a 
mologie indigene, et particulierement les pages remarquables oi 
il a demasque les pretendus orientalismes de Fonomasiologie paienne 
dans les chansons de geste et en montre les sources f rangaises,’^ 
nous ont rendus circonspects en fait de reconstructions trop hardies: 
un mot a. fr. Agopart qui n^a que la syllabe -op- en commun avec 
le pretendu etymon Aeihiop- est suspect a priori.^ 

Or, a la p. 249, note 12, M. Armstrong mentionne le verbe a. fr. 

^ En sapant F4tymologie Agopart == Aethiops par la base, je d^truis anssi, 
si c'etait encore necessaire, tout rapport de ce personnage avec la 14gende 
de Polypbeme cbez les Bthiopiens — ^rapport fantaisiste que Settegast avait 
admis {Das Polyphemmachen in im aZifrangt, Bedichten, 1917) et que 
Stimming a suffisamment 4cart$ {Der fesiland. Bueve de Mantom mb, 
180). Il n’y a pas non plus d^argument k tirer du sens 'dull, awkwxd 
person* qu’aurait selon M. Armstrong (p. 244, n. 7) Agopart dans un 
passage de la ^este de Likge comme Aethtops en latin {cbez Oioeron: 
cum hoe hommSf an cum stipite AeiMope, si m foro eomtUisms^ mUl 
erederes mteresse, ce que Georges traduit; eimm Btoeh^ Darnlmg vm 
Mohren^}. he vers en question (1117) de la €hste de lAhge ayait kU 44jk 
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((i)i}opery achopper '^tr4buclier/ enTisage ia possibility d^ime asso- 
ciation d^idees entre Agopa et ironcher comnie un Agopari^ locution 
qne M. Armstrong doit avoir tronvee, bien qn^il n^en mdiqne pas 
la provenance.^ Ce verbe, prycisyment, me semble Stre a la base dn 
nom dn penple. 

En eflet, nn principe etymologiqne qui depuis a pen pres 15 ans 
m^apparalt comme le seul legitime et qne les polemiqnes de Samean 
n^ont pn qne corroborer, me snggere de traiter, avant d^aborder des 
sources extra-frangaises, nn mot frangais d^abord comme frangais, 
de le decomposer en elements donnes a rinterienr de cette langne. 
A la Inmiyre de ce principe, Agopart {Achopart) se decompose en 
snffixe -drd -j- agoper achopper ^s^achopper, se henrter, buter,^ le 
verbe dont P. Meyer a traite dans Rom. xiv, 126. Je dois faire 
ici la remarqne qne P. Meyer, apres avoir formuiy, avec pas trop 
d^entrain, Fidee reprise par M. Armstrong (" il ne semble pas qn^on 

eit4 par P. Meyer avec la glose de F4diteur Borgnet (“Pour achopSs, 
arr^t4s ” ) : 

Et si vous ay vengiet des Romans achopart 
Dans Sedition Borgnet il y a pourtant un point d’interrogation que Meyer 
a supprim^j eomme le roi Tongris de Tongres, qui prononee ces paroles 
lors de sa victoire sur le roi de Rome, dit aussi k celui-ci, dans un defi 
avant la bataille ddcisive (v. 1092) . tu es remS, nous traduirons (Romans) 
axshopart de la m^me fa§on que reni4 ‘Ii4r4tique, traitre, felon/ Cette 
interpretation, appuy4e qu’elle est d4ja par le sens usuel de achopart, 
devient une certitude si nous lisons au v. 10619 de la mtoe Geste: Ma/rvellu 
fist le jour (dans une bataille) sour Flamans achopars ( = Hraitres,’ 
Fepitbete denigrante par excellence appliquee k Tennemi, qui au moyen 9,ge, 
tient toujours un peu du Judas eternel trabissant la bonne cause — I’ennemi 
a toujours tort ; puisque le type de ‘ celui qui a tort ' est Ph4r4tique anti- 
cbretien, Tennemi paraitra logiquement anti-cbr4tien), L’editeur Bormans 
(au t. VI du Myreur des Sistors, p. 669) traduit ici correctement 
^Injure; paten, m4cr4ant^ (de ces m§mes Elamands il est dit plus loin 
(v. 10625): Id mut Flamens coarz Reoule%t J. petit con che soisnt 
Tartars [ 1 1 ) . 

la rigueur, Agopart pourrait ytre d4riv4 dj agoper 'beurter, buter, 
broncber’ et avoir le sens originaire * maladroit, butor' — ^mais j‘e pref4re 
pourtant Fexplication donn4e dans le texte. — ^Blondbeim, Les gloses frang 
n, 49 a attest4 un a. fr. agoper ... la virtU de Vevangile ' discrediter, 
insulter,^ litt. 'buter contra,^ et ^enel, Vancien testament et la langue 
frang., pp. 221 et 622 a prouv4 F4quivalence d'anc. fr. agopa^l (fr. mod. 
pi&nre d^achoppement) et du greco-lat biblique petra scandaU. Les Ago^ 
parts seraient-ils done tout simplement des 'tr4bucbeurs [contre la Loi],' 
des b4r4tiques vivant une vie de 'scandale'? Dans cette bypotb4se Agopart 
serait une expression toute g4n4rique {= 'b4r4tique0j q^ aurait pris un 
sens plus particulier (= ‘Etbiopien’) k cause des fleiea genua. 
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y puisse Yoir autre chose qu^im mot forme de Aethiops ..." — 
cette idee s'espliqne par le desir de P. Meyer de presenter Achopart 
en harmonie avec Butentrot et Oanelvm comme des sonyenirs, dans 
les chansons de geste^ des croisades), doit ayoir change nn pen 
d^opmion snr Achopart dans Particle de Rom. xiv snr le Terbe 
agoper, a en ^nger d'apres les mots: . les deux formes agoper 

et achopar etant entre elles dans le meme rapport qu^ agopart et 
achopart/^ (avec renvoi k Rom. yii; a noter les minuscnles) : ce qni 
pent avoir (je m^exprime avec precantion) traversd la t§te de P. 
Meyer, le rapport etymologiqne d.^Agopart Achopart avec agoper 
acTboper, je vondrais FaflSrmer tout de go. Si agoper achopper est 
a la base dn mot, on s^expliqne faeilement la variante Escopart 
(ad-yex-, cf. en Catalan en- dans emopegar, Hr4bncher^). Mais 
comment jnstifier le choix d^nn + ag{ch)opp-ard ponr nne denomi- 
nation des Ethiopiens? Le temoignage d^ Albert d^Aix, historien 
dn XII® si4cle, qni ntilise probablement des traditions epiqnes 
conrantes parmi les croises frangais en Terre-Sainte (v. Armstrong, 
p. 244), ponrra nons aiider. Voici le passage, citd par P. Meyer 
et M. Armstrong: 

Nam Azopart, qui fieosis genihus, suo more, solent helium committere, prae- 
missi in fronte belli graviter sagittarnm grandxne Grallos impngnavemnt 

(snivent les details des clairons et tambonrs par lesqnels ils effraient 
Fennemi, des flagella f errata qni pdnetrent les hanberts et boncUers, 
etc.). 

Les details des Ethiopiens onvrant la bataille avec les genonx 
conrbes — ^pratiqne qni semble 4tre nne faqon de protdger lenrs corps 
pendant qn^ils lancent Fattaqne — doit avoir prSt^, chez les croisfe, 
k nne interpretation plaisante, pent-§tre dans le sens de ce qn^on 
appella pins tard faire le choppet du pied on lailler le choppet de 
la jamle^ on anssi faire le jamiet on j amber (Dn Cange s. w. 
assopire et gamba)^ c^est a dire dn croc-en-jambe. Le mot choppet^ 
qni est dvidemment nn ddrivd de la famille d^ ag(ch)opper^ n’est 
attests qu^k partir de 1394, mais rien ne nons emp§che d^admettre 
Fexistence, denx on trois sidcles avant son attestation, d^nn mot 
d^signant nne rnse anssi elementaire et anssi popnlaire (pariicn- 
lierement entre enfants), en Fespece d^ aQ(ch}opper an sens de 
" donner le croc-en-jambe/ En Stdsse, oti, d^apr^s le Gh^mire de$ 
patois de la Suisse romande, achopper dans le sens bnter contre 
nn obstacle, donner le croc-en-|anibe’j ^broncher * (dit d^nn cheval) 
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est conserve, je connais le nom de famille Choppardf qni sera pent- 
^tre anssi nn continnatexir de notre AchoparL M. Ganehat men- 
tionne a rhistonqiie le piem, a pe sopet ^ a cloche-pied ^ et asupar 
^ inciampare ^ dans qTielques points de YA8I, qui pronvent la 
parents avec Fital. zoppo. 

Ce detail des flexa genua^ attribne anx Ethiopians dans la bataille, 
expliquera anssi ponrquoi ils apparaissent dans les chansons de 
gestes dansant dans nne procession on dans nne avance triomphale 
et quelqnefois sont m%me identifies avec des tombeors (^jumpers, 
leapers, tnmblers^), comme le suppose M. Armstrong (p. 248) : 

The clerk Albert dAix, who possessed a clear conception of geographical 
connotation and who has done us good service by specifying the basic mean- 
ing of the name, may have been influenced by the popular connotation when 
he referred to the knee movements of the A§oparts. 

Un passage comme Roman d^Alex. I {Tumbent y agopart e chan- 
tent ]ogleor)y oh agopart n^est plus nn nom de peuple, mais nn nom 
de profession, ne doit pas necessairement pronver qne ^^it must 
have been the Agoparts who served in the function of tombeors for 
the Pranks of the kingdom of Jerusalem, mais qne les Francs ont 
imit4 par plaisanterie, sur la scdne,^^ ces monvements de jambe 
" 4thiopiens,^^ en les d4tonrnant de lenr sens primitif, comme Ton 
fait encore aujourd^hui, k Fepoque du folklore vulgaris6, de nom- 
brenses danses d^indigenes dont la valenr, ritnelle on guerriere, est 
onbli^e en faveur de Faspect mimique on decoratif. Un noir gro- 
tesque, comiquement barbare, et dansant, figure d^ailleurs encore 
aujourd^hui sur nos scenes: le Monostatos de la Flute enchantee 
de Mozart. 

Je crois d^aiUenrs qne les flagella f errata qne mentionne Albert 
d^Aix ont anssi inspire le po^te du Bueve de Hantone, texte que 
M. Armstrong ne mentionne pas, probablement parce que Agopart 
j apparait comme nom propre. Mais M. Brugger, Zeitschr, /. frz, 
Spr, xxxrx , 176 a bien montr4 que dans les mss. anglonormands 
de ce texte FEscopart et dans les contmentaux un Agopart^^ done 

® Bans la version i cont., v. 3927 seq., nous assistons, fait qui corrobore 
les dires de M Brugger, k la genfese de ce nom: e’est un nom de bapt^me 
que donne le chr4tien Bueve k ce grand diable sorti de Fenfer (v 3896) 
et venu ‘ de la terre de Ik, d'outre trois mers, u dieus noiant nen a ^ (v. 
3894 seq ) ; 

3927 Li anemis tantost Fen apela* 

‘ Com as tu non? * Et cil mot ne sona, 
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F4tat appellatif du nom, represente la tradition originale. Eh bien, 
dans quelques versions publiees par Stimming, le geant sarrazin 
est mum d^nne massne (version continentale i: lastoncel; anglo- 
norihande mace) ; dans tontes c^est nn courenr admirable (vers, 
contm. ii)^ il saute merveilleusement bien, cf. la sc6ne du bapteme 

Tant par fu fiers que parler ne daigna; 

* Vales/ fait il, ^ tu me vergonges ja, 

Baptisie t’ai, mes none te remam'a, 

Que Agopart cascuns fapelera, 

Tes parins sui ... 

JoTi te faq chou que molt bien te vaura, 

Tant seras fier que borne ne douteras, 

Ne ja cbevaus devant toi ne cora, . . 

Stimming remarque ing4nument; BaptisU faL Der Ausdruck wird also 
bier von einem Teufel, der sicber kein Christ war, gebraucbt” — mais 
I’essentiel c’est que m4me ce diable 4vad4 de Tenfer, sorte de Morgante 
avant-la-lettre, pent devenir cbr4tien (et invincible) par Teffet de la gr§,ce 
aequise par le bapt4me. Ce qui nous int4resse ici, c*est que dans cette 
parodie b4nigne du bapt§me, le nom Agopart, probablement au sens amical 
de ‘(ex)"b4r4tique,’ est donn4 ici par une d4cision toute volontaire de la 
part du parrain qui cboisit un nom appropri4 pour son ^ valet,’ eelui de 
sa provenance etbnique (comme le laquais k un moment donne en France 
s’appelait Basque), De lli s’explique v. 3955: Son Agopart maintemnt 
apela, ob son Agopart = ' son valet, le valet qu’il avait appel4 A., TA. de 
sa fa§on ’ (et plus tard un Agopart dans le r4cit du bourgeois au vers 4904 
correctement restitu4 par M. Brugger: Un Agopart qm le deuort garder 
= ‘un valet noir’). Si apr4s la sc4ne du bapt4me nous trouvons Dans 
Agopart nH vaut plus demorer (v. 3967), Diet Agopart (v. 3976), I’effet 
eomique subsists, comme si on parlait au XVTIe si4cle d’un Monsieur 
Basque. Dans la version continentale n, 4046 le g4ant paten repond k la 
question: “des Sarrazms ou de cbrestiens nes?” — “Aqopars sui, de 
Popelicans puhhcanus) nes” ou “Je suis Popelicans,” et Tauteur 
I’appelle d4sormais soit VAchopars, ce qui a ete note par Stimming (nb, 
241), p ex. 4206 Li Achopars i va du pih hurter (serait-ce encore une 
allusion k aohopper ‘beurter’?), soit, sans article, Achopars-, cf. Achopars 
Vot (V 4070, 4135, 4179; 4205); dans les allocutions je crois voir que 
les chr4tiens Fappellent plutdt amis, tandis que les patens lui disent (v. 
4553) : Aohopart sire*, comme nom de bapt4me il re$oit au v. 4766 le nom 
Gup d’apr4s le p4re de Bueve (4pisode qui est rappele ainsi dans le reeit 
de Bueve au v. 5845: “Illuec fis jou mon paien convertir, Et en sam fons 
baptisier et tenir ” — mon paien rappelant le mon Agopart de la version t) 
et pourtant, et quo! qu’il ne jure plus par les dieux patens, mais par Dieu, 
il sera appeI4 dans tout le po4me {1^ Agopart dem Oesetz, nacb 
dem er angetreten.’’ Dans la version continentale nr le gdant est d4s sa 
premiere apparition au v. 4121 Agoupart le firant, et Agmpart sera tou- 
iours un nom propre dans ce pofenae. Stimming (mh 880) pause que 
I’introduction brusque du personnage' dolt nous faire sbpposer la perte de 
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oil E saute dans la pEe et en sort en sautant (Stimming m b, 305) : 
Achoupars saute dans la cuve — VEscoupart salt dedens. On dira 
avec raison que VAchoupart (Esc-) est ie type du vilain on homme 
sauvage (all, wilder Mann)^ bien connu par Yvein et Aucassvn et 
Nicolette et dont MM. Mulertt et Giese ont traite {Zeitschr. f, frz, 
8pr, Lvi, 69 et 491 seq.) — ^mais nous assistons ici plutot a une evo- 

quelques vers avant 4121 — je ne le erois pas. PepitMte le t%rant est une 
caracterisation suffisante pour ies rhapsodes anciens fran§ais et Agoupart 
n’est pas conqu dans cette version eomme * un Agoupart.’ Enfin dans la 
version anglonormande le veleyn ( = mlatn) r6pond a la question au sujet 
de son nonx (v 1700) : ‘ Jeo sui/ dist-il, ^un fere pnblicant / e ay a non 
Esoopart fort et combatant/ dans la narration de Pauteur il sera appele 
rJEscopart (v. 1865, oil il saute ( *) dans le bateau joyns pes) ou Bscopart 
(v. 1978); les ehr4tiens Padressent au vocatif: Bscopart (v. 1822); les 
paiens, plus conscients de sa provenance *de chez eux/ lui demandent 
(v. 1880) : Bs tu V Bscopart ^ et, en parlant de lui, disent (v, 1852) jeo vey 
VEscopart, 

JSTous voyons done toutes les possibilites d’un nom de peuple 4voluant 
vers un nom propre developp4es. quelquefois (vers, m contin.) e’est le 
nom propre qui prime, quelquefois au contraire (vers anglonorm ) le nom 
du peuple; plus le personnage est vu comme une personnalite individuelle 
(quand les chr4tiens s’adressent k leur amt), le nom se dev§t du sens 
colleetif, qu’au contraire ses compatriotes paiens ne cessent de lui faire 
Bonner a Poreille. 

De la m§me fagon, le moyen Sge ne faisait peut-4tre pas comme e’est 
notre habitude moderne, de difference nette entre le nom propre et Pap- 
pellatif qui est k la base d^un nom (j’ai montr4 ceci k diverses reprises; 
pour la Trotaconventos de Parchipr4tre de Hita dans ZBPh Liv, p. 264, 
pour la Beatrice de la Vita Nova dans Travaux du sirntn. rom, d^Istanbul 
i) : de m4me, la ligne de demarcation entre le nom colleetif et Pindividuel 
ne sera jamais nette pour le peuple m4di4val qui n’avait pas le respect de 
Petat civil soigneusement marqu4 dans les registres ; * VAgopart, m4me 
aprfes avoir 4t4 baptise (hiy, pourra Otre soit Agopa/rt (nom propre rap- 
pelant son peuple) soit un Agopart. Comment expliquerait-on, par notre 
pensee moderne, le nom que s’attribue VEscopart dans la vers, anglonorm.; 
‘J’ai a nom Bscopart fort et combatant Le nom et la description de 
Petre se fondent ici dans une sorte d’unite, en vertu de la conviction pro- 
fonde du moyen ^ge de Pidentite du nom et de la chose {nomtna conse- 
quentia rebus) : notre protagoniste ne porte pas de nom detachable de lui, 
il est intimement lie k son ‘ essence.’ Le nom, pour le moyen kge, n’est 
pas qu’un nom (cf. les Agulani, nom de peuple, que mentionne Tudebode, 
lliistorien cite par P. Meyer, avec les nombreux Agolands, individus 
paiens, dans les chansons de Geste) — e’est un ^rvfiov, une realite. 


* Le nom propre au moyen kge est plutdt ^ parie ’ qu’ ‘ ecrit,’ cf * Oenfo 
Bovelle antiehe lue: "xmo piovano, il quale avea nome U ptovano For- 
oellim^^ — e’est le nom qu’on donne au curd en parlant de lui. 
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lution de YAgopart en ‘ homme sauvage ’ ou vilain (il est appel6 
amsi dans la version anglonormande), parallMe a celle de YAgopart 
en iumeor. Ce sont probablement la massne traditionneUe chez 
r ‘boidme sauvage ’ (v. Mulertt et Giese) et I’aspect terrible de ce 
personnage qui doivent avoir ete les points de contact. L’homine 
sauvage 6tait d4i^ cbez Clir4tien susceptible de se transformer en 
Maure, cf. 1. c. v. 288 : “ Un vUain, qui resswnhloif mor, / Grant 
est hideus a desmesure, / Einsi tres leide creature / Qu’an ne 
pourroit dire de loche — d’autre part PA§opart de Bueve est en 
g4n4ral une cr4ature du diable. ISTous assistons done 4, r4volution: 
‘bomme sauvage’ > ‘Maure’ > ‘ Agopart,’ e’est dire que le sobriquet 
d’une eertaine population exotique se fond dans le vague du ‘ folk- 
lore g4ograpbique ’ du Moyen Age, monde f erm4 4 qui un classe- 
ment simple s’lmpose: Paien ont tort . . . Tous les non-cbr4tien8 
deviendront ‘les autres/ ‘les Barbares/ ‘les Sarrazins’ et toutes 
les d4nommations de peuples exotiques se ressembleront dans leur 
vague : tout de suite se pr4sente 4 notre m4moire le passage de la 
Chanson des Saisnes, oil Jean Bodel donne, comme le dit bien 
B4dier, Ligendes ipiques IV, 47 “ ce d4nombrement fantasque de 
l’arm4e de Guiteclin ” : 

Danois, Saisne, Lutis, Hongre, Ecus et Hermin 

[Et] la gent de Illande, Leonois, Pelerin . . . 

Cheneleu, A^jopart, Persan, Tur, Bedoin : 

Don regn4 de Marec vindrent li Barbarin 

Et li Amoravi et li Alexandria. 

De mSme dans Oormont et Isemlart Gormond, ^ceM d^Orient/ 
^empereur de Leutiz/ ^Arabe/ commande des Irlandais, lesquels 
voisinent avec des Sarrazins . . . , arec des Turcs et des Persans ” 
" N^est-ce pas dire que Fauteur de Gormond, tout comme les pontes 
de Rolandy d^Aiquin^ des Saisnesy i^AliscanSy etc., voulant ranger 
en bataiUe toute la ^ paienie ^ contre toute la cbretient6, a employe 
p§le-m§le les noms des peuples les plus heteroclites . . .?^^ On 
pourrait ajouter que ce p§le-m§le barbare, ce pandemonium het^ro- 
dite qui est toujours present k Fesprit du po^te ortbodoxe, est pour 
lui la manifestation mSme du desordre, des variations inherentes 
au paganisme et aux assauts du Malin, alors que la loi ebretiemae 
est ^^une/' simple et etemelle. Les ^^ebimeres de Fotre-Dame sont 
multiples et deconcertantes dans leur Yariete> comme les attaques 
du diable, la vraie religion n^a qu^une seule beautA Le$ Agoparts 
sont une variante de la laideur diabolique jugde d^avance par Diem 

Leo 
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GEEMAIK COLIN BUGHEE AND GIEOLAMO ANGEEIANO 

The poems of Germain Cohn {c, 1475-1545) were published for 
the first time by Joseph Denais about fifly" years ago.^ The author, 
a native of Angers, was Secretary to the Grand Master of Malta, 
YUhers de EIsle-Adam, and before the recovery of his poems only 
somewhat faintly known to hterary history as a partisan of Marot 
agamst Sagon. His verses are interesting; they are written m a 
style perhaps as lively as that of Saint-Gelais and on the whole 
smoother, Denais goes further (p. 67) : 

Germain Colin Bucher est un 4crivain qui ne m4ritait point le profond oubli 
oil il eat tomb4. Bien plus I au risque d'etre accuse de me passionner trop 
pour ses eerits, j’oserai poser cette question, son contemporain Clement 
Marot est-il vraiment superieur a Colin Bucher? 

Apart from some fifty epitaphs and about as many other verses 
of occasional mspiration, most of the 290 poems first published by 
Denais are amatory verses addressed by Colin to his mistress, Gylon. 
In these poems to Gylon, Denais very rightly finds most of Colin^s 
charm; here ^^Fesprit vif, alerte, p6tillant de saillies, s^61&ve par 
moment k un rare degr4 d’4nergie et d^autoritS ” (p. 68), He gives 
several examples. 

Je prends encore au hasard ce petit conte: Des oruaulteg de G^lon, N'est- 
il pas pour plaire, dans sa gracieuse naivete: 

Quand Narcissus se rend a la fontaine, 

Ou il mourut par sort adventureux, 

II fut mue en florette certaine 
Dont il a loz eternal et heureux, 

Car bien souvent les bergiers amoureux 
La vont cueillir es-florissants preaux, 

Et quand et quand bergieres deux a deux 
En font boucquets, ceinctures et chappeaulx 
Quails prisent plus que roynes leurs aneaulx. 

Hyaeinthus ce bel enfant aussy 
Soubz accable de pierres a monceaulx 
Eut transforme par Phoebus en soucy. 

Et Adonis de beaute tant fulcy, 

Qui de Venus aymoit tant Pembrasseure, 

B^ung fier sangler fut a la mort transy 
Et converty en rouge floriture. 


^ Wmule de Client Marot; les poesies de Germmnr CoUvi Buoher, 
Paris (Techener), 1890. 
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Mais toy’ Pourtant que ta fiere nature 
An gre d’amour ne veult faire partie 
Et que tu es fiere et rebelle et dure, 

Dure seras en dur roc convertie. 

Comme cette interjection “ Mais toy’ " succ^dant a ce j‘oli tableau produit 
un effet puissant! Comme le ton change et arrive de la grS-ce du recit 
mytbologique, par un art veritable, auz “ duret4s ” de la fin que le poete 
reservait k son insensible Gylon! 

Eegretfully we shall have to moderate somewhat these expressions 
of admiration. A sixteenth-century poet may be safely praised for 
the vivacity of his language, but when, as here, the critic approaches 
the topics of arrangement and invention^ he is apt to be at any 
moment confounded by a discovery of the poef s source. All credit 
for the invention and arrangement of the present poem belongs to 
Girolamo Angeriano, from whom Colin Bucher has translated it. 
Still, we may, I think, agree that translation from a somewhat prim 
Latin into the more garrulous vernacular has increased its charm. 
Colin has not impoverished it. It is almost as though Angeriano, 
whose mind after all functioned in a modern language, had forced 
into the tight lacing of his Latin the vernacular poem which Colm 
has liberated. 

Ad Caeliam 

Bum cernit nitida sese Narcissus in tmda 
Et perit, in fiorem labitur omne decus. 

Saepe ilium in pratis pueri et legere puellae 
Texentes pexis florida serta comis. 

Dum pressat disci moles onerosa Hyacintbum, 

Quaesitus Pboebo fios tener baesit bumo. 

Ille etiam rabies apri quern dira furentis 
Pressit, Acidalium per nemus omne rubet. 

Tu quia nec flammas nosti, neque dulcis amoris 
Praemia, eris duro in marmore dura silex. 

Even more hazardous is the search for personal confessions in 
the small poems of the sixteenth century. Denais writes (p, 15) : 

Bans son prologue il raconte comment, s4duit par une lecture de Virgile, 
il voulut d^abord gofiter k la po4sie, Mais rebutd d^ les premitoa diH- 
cultds il eut le malbeur de trop ^couter Vdnus. . . . 

Mais las Phoebus a la barbe doree 
Yoyant d*en bault que son eau voulois prendre 
Pour en gouster, sans plus m*alla defiTendre 
Et probiber le goust de la boyture, 

Pont bonte et dueil me vindrent tant sdrprendra 
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Que longtemps quis att centre sepulture. 

!Mais puys Venus, d’amoureuse nature, 

Prenant pitie de mes griefs et labeurs 
Me dist* Colin, va prendre nourriture 
En ma fontaine. . . . 

But Colin^s very Prologue is only a translation of Angeriano’s third 
poem. The lines correspondmg to those just quoted are as follows : 

Be Seipso 

Aonium ut fierem vates haurire liquorem 
Optabam, et lauri nectere fronde caput. 

Access! ad fontes, vidit me Phoebus ab alto 
Culmine, quae poscis dona negantur, ait. 

Ejectus flevi, tandem miserata labores 

Alma Venus, PapMas i bibe, dixit, aquas. . . . 

The reference to Virgil, for what it may be worth, is Colin^s own. 
Denais^ statement (p. 34), L’existence de Germain Colin paralt 
s^^tre achevee dans une sombre melancholic, un veritable degout 
de tout,^^ may be true, but it is not well founded by the quotation 
of his seventh poem, smce this too is from Angeriano. Colin may 
indeed have become gloomy and poor, and have attributed his mis- 
fortuntes to love (p. 15), but the verses given as evidence are again 
from Angeriano. Denais embarks (pp. 15-21) on a sketch of the 
history of the poePs passion for Gylon, but virtually all the poems 
he cites, some of them fairly long ones, are translated from the 
same Latin poet. Even the "portrait tres flatteur (p. 16) of this 
lady is really a portrait of Angeriano^s Caelia. So much for the 
editors statement (p. 42) that, "En cette introduction nous nous 
sommes attache surtout h citer les vers qui ont un interSt bio- 
graphique, historique, sans nous oecuper beaucoup ici de leur valeur 
litteraire.^^ 

Fifty of Colin Bucher^s poems are from Angeriano, surely a large 
debt to owe to a single source. About one-quarter of Angeriano^s 
book has gone to make about one-sixth of Colin^s, There was 
nothing unusual in the mere fact of borrowing from Angeriano; 
indeed, if invention gives title to ownership, this Latin poet may 
claim a considerable share in the verse of the sixteenth century 
whether Italian, French, or English; but no one else, I think, has 
pillaged him so thoroughly as Colin Bucher, His *Bpairo 7 ralyvwv 
was published at Florence in 1512, but only became influential 
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when republished at Naples in 1520. The poet was a Neapolitan, 
but Yirtually nothing is known of him apart from this book. The 
mere^accident of his name may haye given him a special interest for 
Germain Colin of Angers. Possibly also the fact that Angenano^s 
book had become very well-known may help explain why Colin failed 
to publish his own, so deeply indebted to it Finally, Colin^s smooth 
style is certainly in part due to the discipline of his Latin model. 

The followmg table gives the incipits of Colin Bucher^s poems 
and of their originals. References are to Denais^ edition of Colin 
and to the Naples, 1520, edition of Angeriano^s ’EpwTOTratynoy; 


Colin Bucher 
p. 77. Lisant ung jour. 

80. Voullant sgavoir. 

82 Tu le sgays bien. 

82. Pleurant je vins. 

82. Amours dormant. 

83 Jadis vivoys. 

84 Tu es ung Bieu. 

84. Quand Narcissus. 

85 Tout mon esprit. 

86 Jadis Paris veid. 

86. Trop se de§oit. 

86 Le feu mollist. 

87. Mon compagnon. 

90. Jehan de Paris. 

91. Jusques au fons. 

92. Que paings-tu. 

94. Cil qui premier. 

96. Pourquoy fuis-tu. 

96. Quand Jupiter Gylon. 

97. Pallas pour ses vertus. 

97. Ne te fie aux humains. 

98 Mais pourquoy penses-tu. 
99. Gylon se veid. 

100. La voyez-vous enflee. 

102. Sept signes sont. 

104. Ou est Scopas. 

104. Si je compose. 

106. Conseille moy. 

106. Toutes les nuictz. 

107. Gylon lisant, 

108. Jupiter devint or» 

113. L'autre nuytee. 

117. Venus dormoit. 

118. Que advises-tu. 


Angeriano 

sig. a2. Aonium ut fierem. 
e4. Ut scirem quanto. 
b2. Saevis, nosco, noces. 
b4. Flens veni in terras, 
h2. Quum dormiret Amor, 
bl. Vivebam, nunc. 
a4, Es deus, ambobus. 
b3. Bum cemit nitida. 
cl. Tota anima ex oculis, 
b4. Tree quondam nudas. 
c4. Fallitur esse deum. 
b4. Ferrum flamma domat. 
c4. Cur sic exardes? 
b4. Fingeret ut sculptor. 
b4. Mirabar (memini). 
b3. Quid pingis pictor. 
e4. In tabula primus. 
b4. Cur linquis caelum, 
cl. Juppiter humanae. 
bl. Numen babes Pallas, 
di. Ne fide hiunanis. 
c4 Cur immortalem te. 
a4. Auspiciens pictam. 
di. Ecce tumet forma, 
d2. Septem errant ignes. 
b4. Nunc ubi Praxiteles. 
c4. Si molles elegos. 
bl. Consule quid faciam. 
d4. Non sinit eulex. 
e4. Quum legeret. 
el. Fit cycnus, taiirus. 
c4. Armatur tetis puerj. 
e4. Forte sub tonbrosa, 
e4. Quid speculum spectas*. 
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Colin Bucher 

p* 119. J’alloys chantant 
120. Gylon filoit. 

120. Qui t*a baillez. 

122 Si mon regard. 

122. Gylon sommeille. 

130. Ung jour Gylon. 

132. Les dieux an ciel, 

133. Qne me chault il. 

149. Veulx tu s^avoir. 

151. Bu bean printems, 

156. Qnand Cnpilo veit. 

157. Le grand yver. 

168. Apres ma mort. 

174. Espoir abuse nostre vie, 
179. Bien tost apres, 

194. Sus ung drap d’or. 

199. Quant Venus veit. 


Angeriano 

sig c2. Cantabam in sylvis. 
c4. Caelia dum teretem, 
d4. Quis tibi tot. r 

b4. Si nimis intueor. 
a4. Caelia fatur, Amor. 
d4 Aestxva recubans. 
a4. Cernentes superi. 
a4. Quid mibi barbaricae. 
a4 Post obitum non. 
f2. Veris honor flos. 
e4. Vidit ut aetherios. 
d4. Pelliceam induerat. 
f2 In cinerem fuero. 
a4. Ludificat vitam spes. 
e4. Exoriens postquam. 
b4. Se nudam aurato. 
b4 Partenopen quum laeta. 


Angeriano himself has his sources, though he treats them with 
much more originality than Colin shows m borrowing from him. 
He is perhaps most deeply indebted to the Greek Anthology,^ and 
hence served as an important conduit by which its themes made 
their way to the vernacular poets. Some seventeen of Colm Bucher^s 
poems specified above are thus ultimately of Greek origm. But this 
matter, and also the matter of Colm^s other direct sources, may best 
be left for another occasion, 

James Hutton 

Cornell University 


OWEE KOPP UN WUNNEN 

Im ScMeswig-Holsteinischen Worteriuch v (1935), 739 notiert 
Mensing eine Biderstedter Eedensart wie folgt he Tceem to Water 
ower Kopp un Wunnenf Herkunft dunkel (zu winden ?)/^ — ^Die- 
selbe Wendung findet sieh a. a. o. in (1931), 257/258 ebenfalls 
ohne den Versuch einer Erklarung. 

Kopp Oder Kupp ist in Schleswig im Sinne von Erhbhung ge- 
brauchliefa. Mensing a. a. o. iix, 260 bringt mehrere Belege dafiir, 
dafi Kopp in Ortsnamen eine Anhohe bezeichnet/^ (vgl. dazu 
schlesiseh Schneekoppe). In Wv/men sehe ich das schon im 9 Jh, 

* See the present writer^s Creeh Anthology in ItaZy, Ithaca, 1936, p. 169. 
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als selbstandiges Substantiv verlorene Wuiine, erhalten in der 
weiderechtlichen Eormel Wunne nnd Weide in der Benenming 
Wonnemonat ( « Mai^ der Monat^ in dem das Vieh anf die Weide 
getrieben wird). 

Eiderstedt ist eingedeichtes Marsehland; seme Wiesen sind durch 
Dammbanten gegen die See geschutzt; uber Eopp un Wunnen znm 
Wasser kommen heifit, sich nicht an den gebahnten Weg balten 
sondern querfeldein uber Deich und Weide lanfen^ nber Erho- 
hungen und Vertiefungen^ uber Einfriedung und Hindernis^ — uber 
Stock und Stem, 

DaS ein dem Deutschen verloren gegangenes Wunne sich grade im 
aussersten nordwestlichen Aussenposten des deutschen Sprach- 
gebiets erhalten haben soil, ist nieht unglaubhaft, wenn wir auf 
seine Portexistenz auch un Schweizerischen yerweisen konnen. 
Wander belegt im Deutschen Sprichworter-Lexihon v (1880), 452 
Wun aus Solothurn, wozu schon Stalder {Versuch eines schweizer. 
Idiotihons, ii [1813], 469) fur Zurich mit heranzuziehen ist. 
Jeder, der mit der neueren Literatur zur Wortforschung vertraut ist, 
kennt jene merkwurdigen Ubereinstimmungen zwischen den ent- 
legenen Siidwest- und Nordwest-Auslaufern des deutschen Sprach- 
feldes, die so oft altere Zustande konservieren.^ In unserm Fall 
kommt noch hmzu, daS Wunne durch ein geographisch und phone- 
tisch gleich benachbartes friesisches Wung gestutzt sein mochte. 
Der Guttural wird nicht gesproehen und wirkt sich artikulatorisch 
nur als schwache ISTasalierung des n aus. Wuis oder Won^ alts,, ags. 
wang 'Feld, Ebene/ anord. vmgr ^Aue^ hat im Enesischen bis 
heute eine Bedeutung, die es in die nachste Nachbarschaft you Wu7i 
und Weide ruckt. JSTach Mensing a. a. o. y, 738 wurde ^^das 
Wunge-luBJidL als gemeinschaftliehe Weide benutzt. ... In ITord- 
fnesland bezeichnete man mit Wong die Ackergemeinschaft 
mehrerer an einem bestimmten Feld, das nur gemeinschaftlieh be- 
arbeitet werden durfte." So Yiel ich sehe, handelt es sich nicht 
eigentlieh um Ackerland und Ackerarbeit sondern genau im Sinne 
des alten Wunne um Wiesenland und demzufolge Heuen. Das geht 
klar aus einer Beliebung Yon Bordelum 1754 hervor, die Mensing 
a. a. o. V, 625 zitiert: Wenn es zehn Tage nach Mai ist, so sollen 
die Wanlemmer nicht mehr in der Wung gehen.^* Friesiseh wmie 

^Letzte, beste Zusammeiifasstmg feei 0. Springer; German and West 
Germanic. Gemawio xvi (1941), 3 
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ist gewbhnen; Wanlemmer sind die noeh nieht entwolinten Lam« 
mer. Eine Kombination von Ww nnd Wunne verbietet die Laut- 
geschichte, aber znr Erklamng der Erhaltung von schleswigisch 
Wunne darf man das friesiscbe Wort beranziehen, dessen Beden- 
tnngsnahe sich im Sinne der Konserviernng der alten Form hat 
auswirken kdnnen. 

Tiber Wunne smd ja die Akten noch nieht geschlossen. Das 
Orimmsche Worterbuch ist bis znin Wort Wonne noch nieht vor- 
gedrtmgen; weder das Badische, noch das Schweizerische, noch das 
Ehemische, noch das Bayrisch-osterreichische Mnndarten-Lexikon 
haben den spaten Buchstaben in Angriff genommen. Fnr das 
Schwabische ist Wunne erschopfend behandelt in Fischers Schwa- 
bischem Worterbuch vi (1924), 9541, wodnrch die Ausfhhrungen 
Gotzes im Grimmschen Worterbuch xrv, i (1915) 550, (Lemma: 
Weide) weitgehend hberholt smd. Gdtze selbst scheint der gleichen 
Ansicht. Derm wahrend er als Bearbeiter des Grimmschen Worter- 
buchs der Anffassung Brannes {Beitrage xiv [1889], 370 folgt,^ 
tilgt er m seiner Bearbeitung von Kluges Etymologischem Worter- 
buch (1934), 698 die in alien zehn Auflagen von 1883-1924 wieder 
und wieder gemachte Feststellung Kluges : Man halt ahd. winna 
^Weideland^ fiir eins mit Wonne; doch hat jenes mit got. win] a 
seine eigene Wortgeschichte." und ersetzt sie durch den Satz: 
^^Wohl als landwirtschaftliches Fachwort hat sich Wonne aus 
^ Lust ^ zu ' Weideplatz ^ entwickelt in got. winja^ anord. vin, ahd. 
winnCy abiautend ahd. wunnja^ mhd. wunne ^ WeidelandJ Erne 
solche EntwicHung rechnet mehr mit nomadischen als mit seJS- 
haft baueriichen Verhaltnissen und kann daher nur bedmgt 
befriedigen. 

Es scheint mir methodologisch erforderlich, das Wort wmna von 
dem Bestandteil der Eechtformel wunne und weide scharf zu 
trennen. Wie so haufig m der juristischen Terminologie des 
deutschen Altertums ist wunne und weide eine tautologische 
Alliteration (vgl. Grimm: Deutsche Rechtsaltertumer [1828], 7. 
13 ff.). Die den einen BegrifiE doppelnde Formal gibt ihr die rechts- 
kraftige Pragung tmd macht sie verbindlich; ohne sie ware sie 
null und nichtig. Diese altgermanische Eechtsformel lebt bis in die 

Wth. XI7, 1, 650: "Im deutschen ist winne (got. winja, anord. 
^in, ‘grasplatz^) schon seit dem aniang des 9. jarh. auszer gebrauch ge- 
kommen. in unserer formel wurde es, wie in winnemdnCth unter dem 
eindusss von woTtne umgebildet.'' 
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neuere Zeit, wie die Mundarten-Worterbuclier Ton Schmeller bis 
Eiscber reicblich beweisen. Neulich ist sie mir aufgestossen in 
emem Thnrganer Mandat vom NoTember 1530 {AiscMede iv lb, 
849) : Ordming nnd Satznng, wie sicb gemeine Landscbaft Thur- 
gdw der christlichen Reformation . . . glycbformig gemachet/^ wo 
nnter den Strafen fiir Verletznng der Kirchengebote AnsschluS Ton 
Wun und Weid genannt ist So zahe 'Wunne sicb im alien Recbts- 
begrifE erhalten bat, so scbwacblicb war es als separates Wort, wo 
es niir im Kompositnm Wonnemonat fortwest, obne noeb yerstanden 
zu werden. Da erlag es der Sinnes-Kontamination mit Wonne, 

Die Veranderung von winnemdndth in wunmmdnoth mag durcb 
das Ubergreifen ernes zu benacbbarten Bedeutungsfeldes begiinstigt 
gewesen sem, obwobl man angesicbts von Scbreibungen wie 
uuinnisamit fiir uuunnisamit oder uuinse statt uunse ( vgl. Baesecke : 
Einfuhrung in das Althochdeutsche. [1918], 284) niebt mit weit 
bergebolten Erklarungen zu operieren braucbt. Wenn Braune seine 
Ausfiibrungen liber winne imd wunne (a. a. o. 371) damit ab- 
schliefit, die Uberfubrung der i m die w-Form " konnte eben nur 
durcb die Volksetymologie gescbeben, rein lautlicb ist sie un- 
mdglicb,^^ so bat er an die gelaufigste Ablautreibe niebt gedacbt 
(Findelhind — Fundgrube; Bund — Angeb%nde)^ was bei einem 
Geiebrten seines Ranges etwas Eubrendes bat. 

Tatsacbe ist, dafi abd. winna scbon im 9. Jb. so sebr ausser 
Gebraucb ist, dafi die Abscbreiber von Glossen es durcb andere 
Zusatze erlautern. Um 1000 kann es als ausgestorben gelten. Das 
Weiterleben von winna in der Eechts-Tautologie erklart sicb aus 
der Festigkeit alliterierender Eecbtsformeln, wobei wir nur zu 
erklaren batten, wieso dieses winna denn ganz den gleicben Weg zu 
wunne zuriicklegt wie das gewobnliche Wort Wonne, mit dem es 
docb nicbts zu tun hat 

Bei Graff {AUhochdeutscher SpracJischaiz ii [1836], 796), 
Scbade {AUhochdeutsches Wbrierbwh ii [1872/1882], 1212) er- 
scbeint das erste Glied der Ponnel immer als wunna, und als wunm, 
wunne uberdauert es unverandert die Jabrbunderte. Die Form 
wonne ist vor allem mitteldeutscb; das Wort gebt in seinen Laut- 
formen mit Woms absolut parallel, obne daS die Bedeutung je 
kontaminiert Fischer belegt noeb aus dem 17. Jb. die Wendung 
Wm und Waid^ Trib und Trat, lateinisch apnous wird wiedarge- 
geben als wonnesam, woraus sicb die Bedeutung einer trookenen 
Hocbtrift fOr wonne ergibt Petri erzablt in seiner Chronflc aus 
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dem Anfang des 17. Jh. Dev Stadt Muhlhausen Geschichten: Die 
Statt MiihlliaiisseE hat im jahr 1437 von Grave Ludwigen vnnd 
Ulriehen ... die zwey dorJSere Iltzach vnnd Motenheim put 
hochen vnnd nideren genchten, zwingen, bannen, wnnen, waiden 
. . . an sieh erkaufft vnnd bezahlt^^ (Entnommen aus Martin- 
Lienhart: Wtb. d. elsdss. Mundarten n [1907], 832). 

Der trbergang emer Bedeutnng Weide in die andere Wonne hat 
uberall hier noch nach 1600 absolnt nicht stattgefnnden; er ist 
nachweisbar nnr fur ein so wenig in das gesprochene Deutsch 
gedrnngene Wort wie winnimdnoth, das offenbar erst dnrch die 
karoiingische Namensreform geschaffen wnrde. Gegen die These 
von der Benihrung nnt Wonne lassen sich anch spate Entstellnngen 
von wun und weide in wohn und weidt oder wund-waid {Gnmms 
Worterbuch a. a. o. 550) anfuhren, die fur die nnverstandene Wen- 
dnng uberall sonst Anlehnungen versuchen, nur grade mcht an 
Wonne, 

Mit Braune glaube ich daher, daS wir es nut zwei Worten zu tun 
haben, das eine auf winja zuruckgehend, das andere mit Schwund- 
stufen-Vokalismus wnnja. Gegen Braune glaube leh nicht an ihre 
Bedeutungs-Verschiedenheit: Das erstere war schon im Ahd. ver- 
altet, die Schwundstufen-form aber erhielt sich in dem juristischen 
Terminus als wun(ne)y imn(ne), Sie hat nichts zu tun mit einem 
dritten Wort wunnia, wunna, uber dessen Stamm sich nichts aus- 
sagen lafit. 

Neben bekannten, vornehmlich alemannischen Zeugnissen fur 
wun und wunne ist das Eiderstedter Idiom ein neuer Zeuge aus 
Schleswig; womit die von Schiller-Liibben im MiUelniederdeutschen 
Worterbwh v (1880), 789 ausgesprochene Vermutung, wnn{ne) 
sei ^^wol nur hoehdeutseh,^^ hinfallig geworden ist. 

AmsrO S'OHIEOKATJEB 

YaU Um'versitp 


LA PEEMIEEE EBLATION INTELLECTUELLE DE DAVID 
HUME m EEANCE: UNE CONJECTUEB. 

L^editeur de la Correspondance de David Hume ne jette-t-il pas 
un pen vite, comme on dit, " le manche apres la eogn4e,^^ quand il 
mentionne Pabbe Pluehe comme le Erangais important que Favide 
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Bcossais se proposait de Yoir familierement a Eeims, lors de sa 
premiere installation en France? II se h^te d’ailleurs d'ajouter que 
rantenr du Spectacle de la Nature avait qnitte des avant 1734 
Funiversite et la ville de Eeims, mais ajonte loyalement : Je n^ai 
pas d^antre nom de reehange.^^ ^ 

Eeprenons les termes des deux lettres connues par lesquelles, le 
12 septembre 1734, notre voyageur (qui ne fait d^ailleurs qu^une 
faible allusion k Funiversite remoise) mentionne les recommanda- 
tions qui lui rendent agreables ses premiers contacts avec deux 
families (pour commencer) dans une ville ofi le souvenir des 
Ecossais Colbert ouvrait sans doute bien des portes a un jeune 
compatriote de ces immigr4s d’antan : 

These letters I got from the Chevalier Eamsay ... I have another 
letter from him, which I have not yet delivered because the gentleman is 
not in town, tho’ he will return in a few days. He is a man of considerable 
note, and as the Chevalier told me, one of the most learned in France. I 
promise myself abundance of pleasure from his conversation. I must like- 
wise add, that he has a fine library, so that we shall have all advantages 
for study. 

Avouons que si Fbistonographie britannique s^etait decidee k 
faire enfin un sort k cet immense sujet, les Menees siuartiennes au 
XVIII e siecle, rien ne serait plus ais6 que de prendre texte des 
relations existant entre Bolingbroke, Stairs, Eamsay (ne en 
Ayrshire, et d4cid4ment converti) pour pr4ciser la part prise par ces 
trois personnages — ^tous mentionnes tdt ou tard parmi les references 
mitiales de David — dans les "directives” donn4es k un Jeune 
homme desireux de frapper aux meilleures portes en un pays qu^il 
avait, k tons 4gards, a decouvrir. Mais on pent dire que cette sorte 
de triangulation conduit inevitablement a un Eemois de marque: 
Louis-Jean L4vesque de PouiUy. 

C’est k cet esprit distingue — ^le metaphysicien que Bolingbroke 
se piquait d^avoir decouvert en m^me temps que Voltaire "le 

^ The Letters of David Eume, edited by J. Y. T. Greig. Oxford, 1932. I, 
19, n. 3. La premiere suggestion vient de F^iteur de 1846, J. H. Burton. 
Bans la biographie de Hume (London, 1931), p, 39, Greig s’^^tait d4jlu 
pos4 la question, dont Timportance ne Ini 4chappait nullement, surtout 
dtant donne que le sejour de son personnage h Heims 4tait dvalue k um 
et que Fimpression qu’il avait faite, k son passage k Paris, snr son bienveil- 
lant mais critique introducteur le Chevalier Kamsay etait sa faihlesse en 
metaphysique et le manque d^une base solide ” dans son esprit. 
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poete — que le noble exile, vers 1720, avait adresse les lettres en 
frangais qne devait recneillir, mises en anglais, Fedition des (Euvres 
de Bolingbroke de 1754 (tome iii) ; c^est a Ini qne cette debordante 
personnalite avait pn dire : Yon lead me first, in my retreat, to 
abstract philosophical reasoning/^ Et son manage avec nne 
Prangaise de premier ordre avait plntdt renf orce nne estime ^ dont 
il etait naturel qne Ton tint a faire epronver les bienfaits a Fap- 
prenti philosopbe qni sonhaitait si vivement tirer le meiUenr parti 
de son sejonr en Prance. Qn^etait, de fait, Fabbe Pluche avec ses 
nomenclatnres devotienses, a cdte d^nn homme a qni, de pins, les 
pins pratiqnes vertns administratives et civiqnes etaient reconnnes, 
et qni, membre de TAcademie des Inscriptions, y avait pnblie de 
ces dontes snr Fhistoire comma les epronvaient pr^cisement les 
esprits sinceres de cette epoqne? 

Levesque de Pouilly, n6 en 1691, n^etait gnere pins rapproch4 
d^age qne Plnche — ^ne en 1688 — ^ponr nne intimite constante avec 
Hume, qni est de 1711. Par snrcroit, nomm6 en 1727 lieutenant- 
general dn Pr4sidial de Eeims, Ldvesque residait de preference a 
la campagne : ce qni expliqne qu^^ nn moment voisin des vendanges 
de 1734, Hnme semble degn de ne pomt tronver ^^en ville” nn 
homme qni Fattirait, mtellectnellement, a bon droit. II n^est pas 
snr qne le jenne Ecossais de vingt-trois ans, qnittant le logis de 
Mesier an Perroqnet Vert/^ ait pn shnstaller tout pres dn 
maitre esper6, on m^me chez Ini, comme il y avait pent-Stre compt6, 
pour nne docte utilisation de la riche bibliotheqne et de son excellent 
proprietaire. Mais pnisqne Hnme passe nn an a Eeims, avant 
dialler a La Plnche sons les auspices, dirons-nons, de Eene Descartes, 
nn apprentissage inevitable r&nlie d^nne fr4qnentation snr laqnelle 
on vondrait §tre completement renseigne.® 

L^inneit^ on Facqnisition des idees, la security de tel on tel 

®Cf. mon article sur Lady Bolingbroke dans la Sevue de Paris, 16 sep- 
tembre 1930 et dans Etudes d’Eistowe UtUraire, 3e s4ne. Il va de soi que 
si, plus tard, Hume se montre fort dedaigneux pour la metapbysique trop 
" mondaine " de Bolingbroke, nn avis ou une recommendation de cet homme 
d*Etat, en 1734, n'avait rien pour lui d4plaire. 

*Les Travauco de VAcadimie de Reims se sont k trois reprises occupes 
de Fenfant notable de la ville (1845, 1878, 1900), mais le point de vue 
philosophique n^est pas suppose dominant dans ces 4tudes d’4rudition locale. 
Voy. aussi F. Baldensperger, "Voltaire anglophile avant son s4jour en 
Angleterre."' RLC^, ix (1929), 42. 
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temoignage sur le monde exteneur, la part des sentiments affectifs 
dans Telaboration de tout syst^me mtellectnel : ce sent la des 
projDlemes qni, impliques plus on moms directement dans le Treatise 
of human Nature de 1739^ etaient de Fordre le plus famdier a 
Levesque de Pouilly: sa Theone des Sentiments agreobles, residu 
assez partiel d^un effort m^taphysique important et de meditations 
commencees par une des premieres explications frangaises des Pnn- 
cipes de Newton, devait paraitre d^abord a Bruxelles en 1736, avant 
d'etre reeditee un petit nombre de fois.^ Sans doute une discussion 
orale des points envisages y a^outait-elle ce que les contemporains 
attnbuaient au Eemois, et ce que le Chevalier Eamsay trouvait 
deficient chez PEcossais entrevu k Paris au passage: la souplesse 
dialectique et le sens metaphysique. Mais que Pannee pass4e k 
Eeims dans cet encourageant voisinage ait eu son importance, voila 
qui ne semble pas douteux, 

Eirst at Eeims, but chiefiy at La Pleche in Anjou, I composed 
my Treatise of human Nature c^est ainsi que Pautobiographie 
situe la composition de sa premiere grande oeuvre ; ce serait 
done a nos amis du Journal of the History of Ideas a verifier si la 
genese, k defaut de la redaction, n’a pas quelque obligation a un 
m4taphysicien trop oubli4 d^une France de transition. 

PERNAim BALDElSrSPEEaEa 
The Umversity of Caltfomta at Los Angeles 


AN EAELY MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATION OP 
EOTJSSEAU^S SECOND DISCOURS 

It was not until the summer of 1763 that Eousseau^s revolu- 
tionary Discours sur V origins de Vinegalite (1755) became, accord- 
ing to Boswell, a ^^fashionable topick” in England; but evidence 
has been presented elsewhere that English readers felt its impact 
almost immediately after its original publication. One specific 
reference before 1756 establishes, for instance, the possibility 

* Oh Ton 4tablit les principes de la morale est le souB-titre un peu 
amhitieux de Pune de ces r44ditioiis, ptilbH4e trois am avaut la mort de 
Pauteur en 1760. 
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(strengthened by other evidence, mostly internal) that the irony 
of Burke^s Vindication of Natural Society (1756) was directed at 
the Discours as well as at Bolingbroke; and three other references 
toward the end of the decade of the fifties support the notion that 
Dr. Johnson had the Dxscours in mmd when he burlesqued in 
Rasselas (1759) prevalent ideas of the state of nature.^ 

Thus, peculiar interest is attached to further indication that the 
Discours foimd readers in England before the appearance of the 
translation in January, 1762. This has recently come to light in 
the shape of a finely-wrought manuscript translation of the Dis- 
course now in the Yale University Library, by John Farrington, of 
Clapham. The translation, dated 1756, differs from the version of 
1762, pubhshed by the Dodsleys, and apparently never found its 
way into print. It is written m Farrington’s own hand^ and is 
complete with Dedication, Preface, and Notes. 

In 1860, a correspondent to Notes and Queries ® wrote of a quarto 
manuscript m his possession entitled Critical and Moral Dissertor^ 
tions on divers Passages of Scripture, collected and translated from 
Forreign [w] Journals, By John Farrington of Clapham; and 
asked ^^who was this John Farrmgton.’^ But aside from a meagre 
note on the date of Farrmgton’s death, the editor was of little help; 
and subsequent readers of Notes and Queries have added nothing. 
Indeed, so little is known about Farrington that the outlines of 
his career, how he came by the Discours or what led him to translate 
it, must be conjectured from only a few scattered bits of information. 

We know, at least, that Farrmgton lived in Clapham, near 
London, was known as an "emment merchant,’^ ^ and died there 

^ The reception of the Discours in England has been considered by Janies 
H. Warner, "The Eeaction in Eighteenth-Century England to Rousseau’s 
Second Discours,'* PMLA, xLm (1933), 478 ff.; and in my article, “Rous- 
seau’s Second Discourse in England from 1755 to 1762,” PQ, xvn (1938), 
97-114, where the early references (by Adam Smith, Benjamin Stillingfieet, 
William Kenrick, and Oliver Goldsmith) to the Discours, as well as its 
possible bearing upon Burke’s VinMcaiion and Johnson’s Rasselas, are 
discussed in detail. For Boswell’s comment on the Discours as a “ fashion- 
able topiek” see Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell, i, 439 (July 20, 1763). 

am indebted for this information to Mr. C. A. Stonehill, who in 1934 
purchased Farrington’s literary remains en bloc. For a description of some 
of these, see his catalogue Ko 125 (1934), items 68 and 59. 

® Second Series, rs: (March 3, 1860), 163. 

* He is so described in a one-line obituary notice in London Mag,, 

(1760), 324. 
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m 1760 at the age of seventy-six. Apparently he bnsied himapTf 
with various intellectual avocations, scientific and literary, among 
which was an interest in foreign literature and m the work of 
translation. But only one of his undertakings, it seems, resulted 
in publication. This was a translation of Abbe Vertot’s Uongme 
de la grandeur de la cour de Rome, published by the Dodsleys on 
November 25, 1754.® Perhaps this success led him to translate the 
Biscours a year or so later. But whether the Dodsleys were dis- 
satisfied with the result, or considered Eousseau at idiat time too 
obscure an author to warrant the risk, they did not venture a trans- 
lation of the Discours until La Nouvelle Heloise (1761) had estab- 
lished Eousseau’s fame beyond question. 

We can only conclude that Farrmgton was one of the wealthy 
London merchants established at Clapham (a town "much fre- 
quented by Nonconformists from the middle of the 17th century 
onwards”®), the fathers of the later group of philanthropists and 
evangelicals known as The Clapham Sect. Apparently he was dis- 
tinguished from his immediate circle only by his literary procli- 
vities, which led him, perhaps more by chance than design, to 
become the first translator into English of one of the most provoca- 
tive essays of the last half of the century. 

ElOHAItD B. Sewai.Ii 

Yale University 


POE, CEITIC OF VOLTAIEE 

In August, 1836, Poe^s Pinakidia was published in the 
Southern Literary Messenger. In this collection of facts and nota- 
tions appears the following statement: 

In Voltaire's scruples about unity of place lie bas committed a thousand 
blunders. In the Mort de C4sar the scene is in the capitol, but the people 
seem not to know their precise situation. On one occasion Caesar exclaims, 
“Courons au Capitole! 

® See Kalph Straus, Robert Bodsley (London and New York, 1910), 3S2. 
The publication was noted in Uent. May., szi? (Dec. 1754), and in 
London Mag., xxin (Nov. 1754), 526. , - 

® Cassell's Gasset eer of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1895), it, 35* 
^In The Oonplete Worhs of Mdgar Alien jPoe,,ed. James A. Harrison 
(New York n. d.), acv, 63, 
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Poe makes the same accusation m The Broadway Journal a few 
years later, this time not only against Voltaire but agamst European 
drama m general. Here he says : 

It would sometime puzzle an European stage hero in no little degree to 
tell an audience where he has arriTed Most of them seem to have a very 
imperfect conception of their whereabouts- In the Mort de Cesar, for 
example, Voltaire makes his populace rush to and fro exclaiming, Courons 
au Capitolel ** Poor fellows — ^they are in the capitol all the time; — ^in his 
scruples about unity of place, the author has never once let them out of it.® 

These statements show one obvious variation. Is it Caesar or the 
populace who exclaims, Courons au Capitole? As a matter of 
fact, it is neither. The half-lme, used only once in the play, is part 
of a speech by Cassius in the fourth scene of Voltaire’s second act. 
And it is not an exclamation but, on the contrary, a rather dignified 
suggestion. Poe was certamly trusting to his memory, as he so often 
did when making quotations.® 

A more important error, however, is the accusation concerning 
the unity of place. It is true that Voltaire says that the scene of 
la Mort de Cesar is a Rome, au Capitole,” and nothing more; but 
Poe’s conception of what is meant by Capitole ” is wrong. Vol- 
taire, like many others before him, including the Romans them- 
selves, used the word with a double meaning. 

The French Capitole — ^from which the English word capital is 
taken — ^was derived from, and means the same thing as the Latm 
Oapiiolmm. The Capitolium was originally the south promontory 
of the double-summitted Capitolme Hill. On the Capitolium was 
the chief buildmg of all Rome, the Temple of Jupiter. The 
northern promontory of the hill, known as the Arx, supported the 
famous citadel. By the end of the period of the repubhc, the 
importance of the citadel had decreased to such an extent that the 
word Capitolium was used to designate the entire hill, that is, both 
summits. Correspondmgly, since the Temple of Jupiter was the 
most important edifice of Rome and therefore the most important 
part of the entire Hill, it too came to be known as the Capitolium.^ 

* JUd , XVI, 68. 

«Cf. James A. Harris, "Introduction^^ to Poe’s Essays and Miscel- 
lanies, in The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, xiv, vi, for corrobora- 
tion of this statement. 

* Cf. any authority on the topography and buildings of Rome, but espe- 
cially 8amuel Ball Platner, The Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Mome (Boston, 1911). 
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Voltaire was familiar with this double use of the word. In the 
first part of the fourth scene of Act II, Casea narrates to Brutus 
and Cassius the story of how Caesar refused the crown proffered by 
Antofly. According to Casca, the refusal took place at the Temple 
of Jupiter, some distance away, for he says : 

C^sar etait au temple, et cette fiere idole 
Semblait §tre le dieu qm tonne au Capitole.® 

Later Casca tells us that when Caesar had finished refusing Anton/s 
offer, II sort du Capitole avec un front severe/^ ^ 

In these lines, Casca, standing at some distance from the Temple 
of Jupiter, speaks of that temple as the Capitol. It is this same 
temple, then, to which Cassius is referring a few lines farther on 
when he suggests to the little band of conspirators, Courons au 
Capitole.^^ 

As for the real setting of La Mori de Cesar, one can mfer from 
the facts presented that it is somewhere on the hill called the 
Capitole,^^ not far from the temple called the Capitole.**^ 
Apparently the scene is somewhat similar to that of Brutus, a play 
written by Voltaire only a few years earlier. Here, the action takes 
place on the Tarpeian Eock, in front of the Temple, and one can see 
that imposing structure in the background. 

Pebcy G. Adams 

The University of Tessas 


AS UlTPUBLISHED LETTEE OF EENEST EENAN 

The late E. P. Dargan mentioned in his study on Anatole France 
a letter from Eenan to France that is to be found in the Manu- 
script Eoom of the Biblioth^que Nationale.^ When working there 
in 1937 on some problems relating to Anatole France, I had occa- 
sion to copy the letter. As a result of some correspondence I had 
with Dargan on this matter before his death, I feel that it would 
be of interest to publish the document, for it does indicate to some 
extent the relationship between Eenan and Anatole France, 

The fact that Eenan influenced France is well established? al- 

« Lines 4-5. ® Line S7. 

^Anatole T^rmoe, i84JirlB9$ (New York, 1937), "Appendix 
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though a full study on the matter would be most welcome. A 
related problem is that of determining how well France came to 
know the author of La Vie de J esus, Le GofE reported that France 
said at one time, Pai bien connu Eenan.^^ ^ When Segur asked 
him, ‘^^Vous arez beaucoup connu Eenan?^^ the reply was, ^^On 
ne connaissait pas Eenan, il etait trop poll, absent. Pourtant je 
Pai vu souvent.^^ ® 

Eenan and France first met m 1886 at the home of Madame 
Aubernon, and Dargan thought that Anatole imbibed somethmg 
of that ^characteristic inconsequence’^^ either from the conver- 
sazioni held there or from Eenan himself.^ The two met frequently 
at Madame de CaiUavet’s later.® 

Barres wrote, France est fait de Voltaire, Eenan, et Gautier 
(on Gerard de Nerval, c’est le m^me groups).”® France was not 
the historian that Eenan showed himself to be, but Anatole tried 
to ape his master’s genial ways.*^ On the other hand, Barres said, 
^^11 [France] est cheque du c6te rondouillard de Eenan, et que 
Eenan ait dit ^ Voltaire suffit, roue est de trop.’ ” ® 

There is much evidence m Anatole’s writings of the infiuence of 
Eenan. It is apparent m his style.® Certain tirades and some of 
the Biblical language in Thau may be traced to Eenan.^^ The 
similarities between Eenan’s Souvenirs d'enfance et de jeunesse 
(1883) and France’s Le Livre de mon ami (1885) are easily seen. 
The character of Eenan is perhaps meant to be glimpsed in the 
neophyte Firmin PiMagnel in L'Orme du mail (1896),^^ Eenan’s 
account of his three weeks in Sicily appears to have given rise to 

® Anatole France a la Bichellerie. Propos et souvenirs, 1914-1924 (Paris, 
1924), 75. 

® S4gur, Hicolas Conversations avec Anatole France (Pans, 1925), 123. 
Dargan says that Anatole France was sometimes referred to as ‘Mile 
Eenan.^ {Op. at., 620.) Woodbridge reports too that Barrfes bad been 
called ‘Mile Renan.’ {MLN, sx (Jan. 1925), 15.) 

* Op, cit,, 225. 

® Renan, Correspondance, n (1928), 329. 

^Mes Cahiers 1909-1911, vm (Paris, 1934), 269. 

^ Dargan, op, cit,, 374. 

®Op. at,, 1904-1906, iv (Paris, 1931), 269. Segur reports that Anatole 
France was pushed into historical studies by Renan, who had little use for 
literature {Op dt,, 123.) 

®Doumic, R. BDM (Dec. 15, 1896), 924-934. 

Dargan, op, at,, 450. 

IW,, pp. 256, 294. 1* Ihid,, p. 70, 
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part of Le Orime de Sylvestre Bonnard (1881)/® while sincere 
tribute to Renan is evidenced in the writing of Franee^s Tie de 
Jeanne d'Arc (1908), whose method mutates that of the author 
of the V%e de J esus,^^ 

In a folio m the Biblioth^qne Nationale there are mteresting 
notes indicating the genesis of Gallion/^ the story which con- 
stitutes the second chapter of Sur la pierre Uanche (1905). I 
propose to present these notes fully in a later study, but I might 
remark in the present connection that France listed there five or 
six borrowings from Renan.^® 

Renan^s letter to Anatole France, dated December 28, 1891, con- 
stitutes further proof of the warm feelmg that existed between the 
two writers : 

Paris, 28 d4cembre, 1891 

Oh! la jolie lettre, cher ami* Ma femme et moi, nous en avons ravis. 
Qu'on est heureux de se voir si bien compris, si indulgemment aime II 
faudra qu’en cette ann4e 1892 vous veniez nous voir en Bretagne Je vous 
montrerai combien vous avez raison, combien la coucbe du cbristianisme est 
mince, combien le paganisme naturaliste est 1&, vivant, seul vivant. Nous 
ferons des courses avec Luzel nous irons voir les villages perdus oh 

il y a des restes de populations pr4-celtiques. Vous viendrez surement. 
Croyez, en attendant, k la grande joie que vous nous avez caus4e ce soir. 
Vous avez notre apparition de NobL Nous vous avons lu avec 
attendnssement. 

Votre bien bon ami 
Bi. Henan 

Et votre Lamia. Quel petit chef-d’oeuvre! Je crois que c’est ce que vous 
avez 4crit de plus profond. La fin surtout est admirable.^® 

p. 252. p. 294 and note 8 

Nouvelles Acquisitions frangaises :fj:lQS05j Folio 46. 

One of the main influences from Henan is evidenced in France’s many 
(and varying) remarks on science. From time to time he pays tribute to 
Henan’s L* Avenir de la science (written in 1848, but not published until 
1890) ; see, for example "Discours prononed a I’lnauguration de la statue 
d’Ernest Henan, k Tr4guier, le 13 septembre 1903,” Vers les Temps meilleurs, 
u (Paris, 1906), 33-67; or S4gur, Dernihres Conversations avec Anatole 
Frame (Paris, 1927), 18 and 160 fi. For France’s own ideas on science, 
see Mornet, Anatole France et la science,” Revue du mots (July 10, 
1911), 60-76; and Craig, "‘Anatole France and the Development of His Ideas 
concerning Sclffiice,” The Modem Language Forum) xxH (Dec., 1937 )>i 200- 
213. 

Henan’s handwriting is difficult to read at this point; the proper name 
may read either " Luzel ” or “ Suzel.” 

JVouvelles Aoquisitiom frmgaises ^10805, Folio 40- 


8 
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Anatole Prance did not reacli Eenan’s home m Brittany, for 
unhappily Eenan died in October of the following year. 

By Lamia Eenan referred to the main character in Le P‘>-o- 
curateur de Judee. Lamia talked with his friend Pontius Pilate 
years after the crucij£xion of Christ, and the last Ime of the 
dialogue revealed the fact that Pilate, at the end of a long and 
eventful career, had completely forgotten the Jew named Jesus. 
Professor Woodbridge pointed out some time ago that Anatole 
Prance undoubtedly got the idea for the story from Eenan^s Les 
Apdtres,^^ the second volume of the Origines du Ghristiamsme^^ 

Anatole^s story first appeared in Le Temps on December 35, 1891, 
as the Conte pour le jour de NoeL-’^ Later in the following year 
it was republished in Prance^s UEtui de nacre^ a collection of his 
tales. It IS interesting to note that Eenan termed the story a little 
masterpiece, a correct estimate from one who professed to dislike 
literary matters. 

Eenan naturally agreed with Prance’s approach in the story, 
perhaps not realizing the extent of his influence on the versatile 
Anatole. But should we go so far as to say, as does Professor 
Chevalier, that without Eenan Anatole Prance is inconceivable ? ^ 
The question is indeed stiH open to debate. 


Hoeacb S. Ceaig, Jk. 

University of Calif ornva, Los Anyeles 


KLEIST’S ^^EEPINDUNG’^ 

Hier tritt Shakespeare einzig hervor, indem er das Alte und 
Naue auf erne uberschwengliche Weise verbmdet,” says Goethe, 
speaking of the contrast Antik” and Modern.” ^ 

As Shakespeare had done instinctively, so Schiller did mten- 
tionally; since Don Garlos, certainly since Wallenstein, he tried 
to combine the dramatics of the Ancients and the Moderns, of 
Sophocles and Shakespeare. 

Original Inspiration of Le Procurateur de JiidSef^ MLW, XL , 
(Dec. 1925), 483-485. 

^°Phe Iromo Temper: Anatole Franoe and Mis Time (New York, 1932). 

^ Gk>ethe, Shakespeare und kein Ende, ii. 
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Kleist would have attempted nothing new, had he tried to fuse 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. Actually, the often repeated 
assertion that such was Kleist’s endeavor is only a misunderstandmg 
of Wieland’s letter to Dr. Wedekind (4/10/1804). Wieland only 
says that the beginning of Gmslard impressed him as such a syn- 
thesis, not that Eleist was striving after such a synthesis.^ 

The mysterious " Brfindung ” of Kleist has been interpreted m a 
more definite way by Julius Peterson,® perhaps in a too defimte way 
when he assumes that Kleist anticipated "Eichard Wagners Technik 
des musikalischen Brinnerungsmotivs.” But the more general 
interpretation, " dafi Dynamik, Puhrung und Aufbau des Ganzen 
durch musikalische Gesetze bestimmt werden sollen,” is the most 
plausible suggestion advanced for this problem. 

That m the same year (1803) when Kleist wrote of his “Er- 
findung,” Holderlin seems to have been occupied with very similar 
reflections does not simplify the problem ; 

Es wild gut sein . wenn man die Poesie . zur mechane der Alten 
erliebt. Auch andern Kunstwerken fehlt, mit den gnechischen verglicken, 
die Zuverlassigkeit, wenigstens sind sie bis jetzt mekr nacb den Eindrucken 
beurteilt worden, die sie machen, als nacb ibrem gesetzlicben Kalkiil und 
sonstiger Verfabrungsart, wodurcb das Scbone bervorgebracbt wird. Der 
modernen Poesie feblt es aber besonders an der Scbule und am Handwerks- 
maJSigen, dafi namlicb ibre Verfabrungsart berecbnet . , . und wenn sie 
gelernt ist, immer zuverlassig wiederbolt werden kann.* 

Holderlin wrote this as a note to Oedipus Rex, and coincidentally, 
‘^from June 18 to July 15, 1803, Kleist borrowed a translation of 
Oedipus Rex from the Dresden Library,” ® 

I do not venture to infer more than that Kleist^s Brfindung ” 
was also a mechcme, a technique. That it was a musical technique 
is not contradicted by any of the followmg statements, while it is 
almost asserted by the last, inclusive statement covermg all the 
others ; 

(10/10/1801) '^Icb babe mir , . . in einsamer Stunde ein Ideal aus- 
geaibeitet . . 

® Cp To Kleist is attributed as a deliberate aim wbat be bas nowhere 
said of bimself and only Wieland once stated as bis private opinion." 
W. S 1 I 2 :, On Homlwrd and tbe Death of Kleist" Monatshefte (IMO), 325. 

® J, Petersen, Kleists dramatiscbe Kunst," Klekt’-Jahrhuoh IBBt, p. 15. 

*Hdlderlin, Anmerkungen zn seiner tibertragung des "^Odipus" 
im Tempelverlag, ni, 191). , . 

* C. Blankenagel> The Dramas of M* Kleist (1931), TO. 
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(7/3/1803) “ . . bis icb eine gewisse Entdeckung im. Gebiete der 

Kunst . . . voliig sieber gestellt babe.” 

(10/5/1803) Denn in der Reibe der menscblicben Erdndungen ist die- 
jenige, die icb gedacbt babe, unfeblbar ein Glied ” 

(Juii 1805®) ** Ja er hat die ganze Finesse, die den Dicbter ausmacbt, 
und kann aucb das sagen, was er mcbt sagt.” 

(2/14/1808) Docb in der Kunst kommt es uberall auf die Form an.” 

(August’, 1811) ‘*Ich betracbte diese Kunst . , . als die algebraiscbe 
Formel aller ubngen, und ... so babe icb von meiner frubesten Jugend an 
alles Allgemeine, was leh uber die Dicbtkunst gedacbt babe, auf Tone 
bezogen. Icb glaube, daS im GeneralbaB die wicbtigsten Aufscblusse uber 
die Dicbtkunst entbalten sind.” 

The most cautious assumption would be that Generalbafi ” is to be 
taken in the widest sense. Concise Oxford Dictionary: thorough- 
hass . . . hence, theory of harmony/’ fAoroii^fe-bass . . . (loosely) 
harmonic composition/’ 

The next step towards determining Kleist’s musical composition 
is done by contrasting his plays with others, especially Schiller’s. 
The key drama, Guiskard, is a fragment. One must operate with 
the working hypothesis that Penthesilea comes next to the intended 
structure of Guislcard, ^^Ich habe eine Tragodie (Sie wissen, wie 
ich mich damit gequalt habe) you der Brust herunter gehustet. . . . 
In Kurzem soli auch der Eobert Guiskard f olgen ; und loh uberlasse 
es Ihnen mir alsdann zu sagen, welches von beiden besser sei; denn 
ich weiss es nicht ” (to Wieland, 12/17/1807) . On the other hand, 
there is an obvious resemblance in form between the tragedy, 
Penthesilea, and the comedy, Der Zerdrochene Krug. The two 
dramas (and the fragment, as far as it goes) have an uninterrupted 
action; they arrive at a quick climax; the middle of the drama is 
calm and lyrical; the last third of the drama is violent movement 
(not for the eye, but through the ear for the mind’s eye). A 
tentative conclusion would be, therefore, that Kleist’s Erfeidung ” 
was the application to dramatics of a basic musical form : the usual 
succession Allegretto-Adagio-Presto of the classical sonata, the 
concerto, and the original symphony. 

(Even for the repetition of scenes m Homburg, there is no need 
to look toward Wagner, Every movement of a regular ” sonata or 
symphony ends with the re-statement of the initial theme.) 

Nobbeet Puest 

Bt. Lome, Mo 


* To Pfuel, Werke, ed, E. Schmidt, v, 321. 
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BEOWULF AND GEENDEUS MOTHEE 
. TWO MINOE PAEALLELS FEOM FOLKLOEE 

The two Polynesian folktales summarized below contain several 
details conspicuously close to mcidents m the tale of Beownlf^s 
fight with GrendePs mother m the submarine hrofsele. The tales 
have not been used in any discussion of the Beowulf poem and they 
deserve at least passing attention from students of the OE epic. 
They may provide some additional material for the professional 
folklorist^ in whose hands surely lies what study is still to be made 
upon the supernatural and fabulous elements of the poem. The two 
tales are retold from the account by Johannes C. Andersen^ Myths 
arid Legends of the Polynesians (London, 1928), pp. 139 ff. and 
263 ff. respectively. 

1. PitaJca and PeTce-haua (Maori). — Maori traditions contain 
several stories involving the destruction of a man-eating monster 
(tamwha) which has caused terror by its ravages. The tale of 
Pitaka is especially close to the Grendel incidents in Beowulf, A 
fierce taniwha was causing havoc in the Botorua district (North 
Island, New Zealand), until a band of 170 warriors gathered, set 
on its destruction; bravely they marched to its haunt and ingeni- 
ously snared it with ropes. Eeports of a second taniwha^ named 
Peke-haua, now reached these victorious heroes, and they at once 
marched on to its lair. This was a deep water-hole called Te Waro- 
uri at Te Awa-hou in the district of Waikato and Pa-telere. The 
warriors constructed water-traps of basket-work pattern, and elected 
one of their number, Pitaka, a fearless and courageous man,^^ to 
descend into the chasm and ensnare the evil monster. Pitaka took 
up a large stone and with some comrades dived into the water-hole 
with the snare; the others stayed round the edge reciting various 
charms and spells to arrest the monster^s powers. Pitaka reached 
the floor of the chasm and was able to coax and then ensnare the 
taniwha^ which was already much pacified by the charms and spells. 
So hero, monster, snare and all were safely hauled to the surface. 
The slain monster^s belly when cut open was found to contain a 
quantity of jewels, armor and clothing. 

2. Aiai" and the Bel (Hawaiian). — ^In this legend Ku-ula the 
Hawaiian god of fishermen and his wife, goddess of ifehes, made 
their abode on the island of Maui, one of the Hawaiian group. 
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Their son was the hero Aiai-a-Eu-nla. A giant eel named Koona 
(in other versions Tuna) came to dwell nearby, in the ocean-cave 
Eapukaulua, intending to prey upon the fish-pond of Ku-ula. ^Its 
depredations were disastrous; and Ku-ula entrusted to his son the 
task of destroying the plunderer. Aiai^ put out to sea and when 
he found in the water signs of the eePs lair below, took a stone 
and dived to the bottom. There he found an ocean-cave around 
the entrance to which swam many deep-sea fishes. Eeachmg mto 
the cave he was able to hook the eel and be pulled safely to the 
surface again; he returned to the shore towing the dead xavager. 

These two slight tales, collected from widespread parts of the 
Polynesian world, are close enough in details to suggest the 
existence of many other legends about heroes who engage in reck- 
less submarme contest agamst some vague but fearsome monster. 
There is no involved mythological consideration to disentangle m 
them: it is obvious that the monsters were no more than large 
predatory sea-animals, some species of giant lizard or possibly 
an alligator in the first tale, and a giant eel in the second. No such 
forthright explanation would suffice for the Grendel race in the 
Beowulf epic. But the basic incident in all three is suggestively 
close: a brave hero elects to undergo a fierce struggle with an 
awesome monster which lurks in some dim lair far below the 
water^s surface; from this the hero emerges victorious, bringing 
away in token of his prowess the dead creature (or some part of 
it : the head of Grendel m Beowulf ) . Pitaka^s willingness to under- 
take a second contest with monsters is an obvious further parallel 
to the conduct of the hero Beowulf, 

L. Whitbke'Ad 

Universtiy of London 


G. H. CALYEET^S TEANSLATIONS PEOM THE GEEMAN 

George Henry Calvert (1803-1889) ^ is credited in B. Q. Morgan, 
A Orihcal Bibliography of German Literature %n English Trans- 
lation ^ with a translation of Schiller^s Jungfrau von Orleans (Nos, 
8012 and 8013), as well as of Don Carlos (No, 8077) and of the 

^ For accounts of Calvert’s life see the Dictionary of Avneriocm Biography 
and B A and G. L, Duyckinek, Cycloped%a of American Literature^ H, 372. 

® Second edition, Stanford University Press, 1938. 
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Correspondence between Goethe and Schiller (No. 3034). Calvert’s 
Maid of Orleans is, however, an original poetic drama,® first printed 
privately in Cambridge (Mass.) at the Eiverside Press in 1873, 
and published with some changes in the following year by Putnam 
in New York. In making the character and story of Joan of Arc a 
vehicle Cor noble sentiments, Calvert does indeed follow m the foot- 
steps of Schiller rather than Voltaire, but in details of plot, 
characters, and language, his Maid is independent of Die Jungfrau. 
His Don Oarlos, on the other hand, is a translation of Schiller which 
has the fault of all too close adherence to German idiom. 

A few short or fragmentary translations by Calvert are not listed 
by Morgan. In A Volume from the Life of Herleri Barclay (Balti- 
more, 1833) are to be found (pp. 167 ff.) some " Translations from 
Goethe’s Faust ” : “ Piologue in Heaven, Hymn of Angels,” and 
“ From the Garden Scene.” The verses from the Garden Scene are 
Faust’s famous credo (Part i, lines 3433-3459). According to an 
accompanying noio, “both of these translations were published in 
this country in the year 1830,” but the place of earlier publication 
is not indicated. Somewhat revised, these translations reappeared 
in Calvert’s Miscellany of Verse and Prose (Baltimore, 1840) along 
with “From Schiller: The German Muse,” a translation of Die 
deutsche Muse. Finally, the passages from Faust, again revised, 
appeared together with several new ones in Ooethe: Sis Life and 
Works (Boston and New York, 1873),* The last named work also 
contains many translated quotations from Goethe’s letters, diaries, 
and conversations, as well as translations of Der untreue Knabe 
(pp. 101-103), Wandrers Nachllied I (p. 149), Oefunden (p. 186), 
Parahel^ (pp. 194-195), and Der Oott und die Bayadere (pp. 371- 
373).® Stanza xxiii of Calvert’s Oabiro, a Poem, Cantos I and II 
(Baltimore, 1840) is a translation of Schiller’s Eolumbus. In 

*Not to be confused with his narrative poem, Joan of Aro, privately 
printed in 1860 and published in Boston, 1883. See the Catalogue of hooks 
in the Redwood Library bequeathed to the insMulion by George Senry 
Calvert, to which is prefused a bibliography of Mr. Calvert’s works (New- 
port, R. I., printed for the Library, 1900). 

‘Morgan, Bibliography, No. 2432. 

“Weimar ed., no. 173. 

• These translations of lyrics do not fall within the chronological limits 
of the study by Luoretia Van Tuyl Simmons, Goethes Lyrio Poems in 
Mngliah Translation Prior to 18B0, University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 6 (Ma4ison, 1919). ' 
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Charlotte von Stein a Memoir (Boston, 1877) there are copious 
extracts-from Goethe’s letters, and again (p. 200) the translation 
of Oefunden. , 

C. W, Hagge 

University of California at Los Angeles 


KENELM DIGBY^S ^^THUSCAN VIEGIL" 

Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Observations upon Religio Medici 
(sixth ed.^ 1685, p. 100), writes: 

It is Love only that can give us Heaven upon Earth, as well as in 
Heaven; and hnngeth us thither too So that the Thuscan Virgil had 
reason to say, 

— ^In alte doleezze 
Hon si puo gioir, se non amando. 

And this love must he employed upon the noblest and highest object; not 
terminated in our friends . . 

Misled perhaps by the general tone of the context, Toynbee 
{Dante in English LiteiUtwre, i, 134) comments that ^^the 
^ Thnscan Virgil ^ can hardly be other than Dante, but the passage 
quoted does not occur in Banters works ” Earinelli {Dante in 
Spagna, Francia, Inghilterra, Germania, 1932, p. 389) suspects that 
the Italian quotation does not exactly fit the context, but cannot 
identify it. He remarks : 

Boccaceesea h in sostanza la eitazione eapricciosa, vagamente suggerita 
al Digby, se lo non erro, da una sentenza di Bafne neir Aminta del Tasso 
(n atto: “Che sol amando, uom sa che sia diletto^’) . . . E Tiiso [sio 
for Tirsi] parla, a sua volta, delle “ doleezze d’amore.” 

Earinellfs intuition is at least partially justified, but an inter- 
mediary formulated the quotation in question. By Thuscan 
Digby seems to have meant merely a writer in Italian, and by 

Virgil an author of bucolic verse; his lines come neither from 
Dante nor Tasso, but from Guanni^s Pastor Fido (v, 8 near end), 
where Ergasto says, in no neo-platonic accents, to Corisca : 

Vo dintto diritto 
A trovarmi una sposa, 

Ch^ si alte doleezze 

Hon si pu5 ben gioir, se non amando. 

Ohaitdleb B. Beaei, 

University of Oregon 
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The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. Edited by 
E. W. Bateson. 4 vols. New York: Macmillan and Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1941. Pp. xl-f913; xx + lOOS, 
xxii -f 1098 ; IV + 287. $32.60. 

Bibliography is a vital necessity to scholarship, recording its ac- 
complishments and affording a sound and clearly defined base for 
progress. Bach year its scope, intensity, and need increase, what 
was adequate yesterday proves insufficient today. In 1916 the 
bibliographies at the end of the chapters of The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature, if not entirely satisfactory, were most 
useful and scholars have leaned heavily on them. Eight or more 
years ago, however, the need of something better began to be keenly 
felt, and the plan of The Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature was conceived — at first merely as an effort to bring the 
original lists up to date, but soon expanded to construct an en- 
tirely new work far more comprehensive than any thing of the 
kind hitherto attempted. In the words of Mr. Bateson, the edi- 
tor, his task was “to record as far as possible in chronological 
order, the authors, titles and editions, with relevant critical mat- 
ter, of all the writings m book-form (whether in English or Latin) 
that can still be said to possess some literary interest, by natives of 
what is now the British Empire up to the year 1900.” 

More than 200 scholars of international standing have compiled 
the work in three volumes of over 3000 double-columned pages 
with a fourth volume of 287 pages as an index. Basically, as it 
should be, the work is chronological in that Vol. i cover’s A. D. 
600-1660; Vol. n, 1660-1800; and Vol. iii, 1800-1900. Withm, 
each of these periods is subdivided topically, e. g., Vol. iii contains 
the following subdivisions: 1. Introduction, 2. Poetry, 3. Prose 
Fiction, 4. Drama, 6. Critical and Miscellaneous Prose, 6. Philoso- 
phy, History, Science and Other Forms of Learning, 7. Literature 
of the Dominions. With the exception of the first and last of 
these divisions, each is again divided chronologically into Early 
Nineteenth-Century, Mid-Nineteenth-Century, and Late Nine- 
teenth-Century. In fact the division and classification in the work 
are carried to such an extreme as to be sometimes eonfusmg. To 
use the work successfully, one must know exactly what he wants 
and then study the table of contents and index (not too helpful) 
closely. Byen then he may miss much that he needs; for although 
most books have a major interest by which they are classified, they 
also have many important minor interests which may be in de- 
mand. Fewer subdivisions might cause lie user of the Bibliography 
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to search through more items, but he might be amply repaid by 
finding more to his purpose. The topical arrangement within the 
major chronological divisions puts the temporal sequence sadly 
but not inconveniently out of jomt. For mstance, all the Jacobean 
and Caroline poets, including Milton, appear before Shakespeare; 
all the later Eighteenth-Century poets, before Bunyan ; and 
Swinburne, before liana Edgeworth. 

The scope of the Bibliography is vast and coincides with the 
broadest possible definition of philology as the interpretation of 
literature by all fields of intellectual endeavor that can possibly 
give any assistance. Each year the bibliographers of special periods 
of literature are dipping more widely and deeply into collateral 
fields. The CBEL, has gone far m the same direction, but not far 
enough; it may satisfy the specialist in its range but not in in- 
tensity which has no limitations short of completeness. Space 
will not permit the mere mention of all the related fields of study 
covered by CBEL. A few examples must suffice : book production 
and distribution, education, social background, history, philosophy, 
science, other forms of learning, travel, scholars, literary relations 
with the continent, newspapers and magazines, law, classical. Bibli- 
cal, and oriental scholarship, etc It is quite obvious that this 
work will be useful to students of branches of learning other than 
English literature. In the words of the Pieface no type of printed 
book, from the chapbook to the scientific tieatise, from the collec- 
tion of hymns to the gift book, from the school boy^s ^ ciib ^ to the 
treatise on whist, has been altogether neglected.^^ 

The entries m CBEL. are not of the kind to satisfy the profes- 
sional bibliographer, who delights in reproducing the title-page 
exactly with all the details and peculiar features of a volume that 
enable the user of his bibliography to identify another copy of the 
work described if it is rare or likely to be forged. Some attempt 
has been made to reproduce the wording and spelling of the title- 
pages of the first editions, as also the original punctuation and 
capitalization of the older and more important books, but for the 
most part titles have been modernized and abbreviated. There is 
no attempt to name the publisher or give the size of the work. 
After the title only the date and sometimes the place of publication 
are given. The aim of the editor appears to have been to refer the 
reader to the greatest amount of material m the briefest manner. 
In many cases the user must still do a smart bit of hunting belorfe 
locating his quarry. 

Something of the thoroughness, proportion or lack of it in the 
work may be exhibited by listing the more important authors with 
the number of pages allotted to each: Shakespeare, 68; Chaucer, 
41; Byron, 25; Dickens, 20; Defoe, 19; Swift, 15; S. Johnson, 15; 
Goldsmith, 14; Dryden, 13; Scott, 12; Pope, 11; Milton, 10; Cole- 
ridge, 8; Wordsworth, 7; Shelley, 6; Browning, 6; Keats, 4; 
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Spenser^ 3. Aside from the first two, rank and merit has had very 
little to do with the figuies. Popularity, as in the case of Byron 
and Goldsmith, has played a part, but much has depended on the 
diligence, thoroughness, and degree of selectivity employed by the 
mdividual bibliographer. Prom 1700 to 1800, 222 minor poets 
are listed with a total of 67 pages. In the same period 89 minor 
dramatists receive 36 pages. From 1800 to 1900, 320 minor poets 
receive 98 pages, and 203 mmor writers of fiction occupy 106 
pages. If these figures indicate nothing else they show plainly that 
the calm of oblivion has been much ruffled. From these lists many 
a graduate student will take a suggestion and endeavor to make 
the dead and forgotten live again. 

In evaluating GBEL. the specialist looks at sections dealing with 
authors with whom he is particularly familiar and may thus ^udge 
the quality of the whole work on too narrow a basis. The present 
reviewer considers Byron and Coleridge well handled, but is dis- 
appointed with the treatment of Wordsworth, Browning, Southey, 
Thomas Moore, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
the mmor Jacobean dramatists. The attention paid to Australian, 
New Zealand, and Canadian literature is perfunctory. On the 
other hand some of the more general sections give us a broader 
view and a better basis of judging the work as a whole. The sec- 
tions devoted to Book Production and Distribution and News- 
papers and Magazines in the different periods are exceptionally 
good; the one on Poetical Miscellanies, 1660-1800^^ cannot be 
praised too highly. 

As might be expected much responsibility is frequently shifted 
to other bibliographies where they exist to lend aid, saving space 
but not the user^s time and convenience. For instance, in the sec- 
tion devoted to Middle Bnglish Literature one is obliged to rely 
to a large extent on the previous excellent bibliographical work of 
J, B. Wells, A. H. Billings, L. A. Hibbard, and others. In passmg 
we note what appears to be some lapses in this section, otherwise 
how explain the omission under Chaucer of Caxton^s first edition 
of The Oanteriury Tales, also* of Wynkyn de Wordens, and the 
inclusion of TyrwhitPs great edition only in the section on Early 
Criticism and Scholarship^^? 

The acid test of CBEL, in accuracy of particulars can come only 
with long and careful use. In a rather casual manner the writer 
has noted some omissions that seem to him important, as for 
example: the early poem of Thomas Middleton, The Ghost of 
Lncrece (1600 — rediscovered in 1920) ; under Magazines and 
Newspapers, The Literary Phoenix, Birmingham, 1829; J. Sheri- 
dan Knowles^ Alfred the Great; or. The Patriot King, m EMori- 
oal PUy^ 1831; C. S. Northup^s article, ^^^King Arthur, the Christ, 
and Some Others^’ in Studies i/n Philology in honor, of Frederick 
Klaeber, Minneapolis, 1929; L. 0. EarpihsM^s , History of 
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Arithmetic, Chicago, 192o; L. N, Broughton^s The Wordsworth 
Oollection (an extensive bibliography), Ithaca, 1931, L. N. 
Broughton^s Wordsworth and Reed (containing 22 lettep by 
Wordsworth), Ithaca, 1933. 

Minor slips and typographical errors are numerous. In i, 8, col. 
2, for J. T. Dredge read J. I. Dredge; in i, 726, col. 2, for J. H. 
Wilson read H. Wilson; in i, 893, col. 1, John Ferguson^s Bihho- 
graphical Notes, etc. was published in 1899 and not in 1897 ; in 
II, 87, col. 1, under Edwards, F. A. for July 4 read July 14 and 
add to the item several more references to N.S Q., m ii, 966, col. 
1, for A. K. Anderson read A. E. Anderson; in in, 553, col. 2, 
instead of Yeats, W. B., The Later Works of Fiona Macleod 
read Macleod, F., The Later Works of W. B. Yeats.^^ 

The first three volumes of OREL,, we are informed, were finished 
in 1936, 1937, 1938 respectively, and it is evident that some con- 
tributors handed in their assignments still earlier. The comple- 
tion of the Index and the publication of the entire work have been 
delayed by the war, thus the work was out of date before it ap- 
peared. The Index is quite inadequate for the complicated work 
it represents and should be revised and much enlarged in the 
near future. As to the future,^^ remarks the editor, the Annual 
Bibliography of English Literature . , . will provide most valu- 
able material for supplements to the CBEL, to be issued at suitable 
intervals.’’^ Alas ^ the Annual Bibliography is at a standstill with 
no way for its continuance in sight. 

With all of its faults, and they are not a few, CBEL. is a monu- 
mental work and an absolutely necessary tool for every scholar in 
our language and literature. 

L. N. Beoughtoit 

Cornell University 


Wortindex zu Goethes Faust, By A. E. Hohlfeld, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of German, University of Wisconsin; Maktik Joos, 
Lecturer in German, University of Toronto ; W. F, Twamxell, 
Professor of German, University of Wisconsin, Department 
of German. The University of Wisconsin, Madison. Copy- 
right, 1940. 

The editors call this work ^^erste Gesamtschau des Wort- 
schatzes eines grossen deutschen Literaturwerkes unserer Zeit^^ 
(p, viii). It is to serve primarily linguistic purposes, especially 
Imgmstic statistics. The reader expects to find a complete collec- 
tion of all the words in Goethe^s Faust, but in spite of the state- 
ment Just quoted and in spite of the title he is told that this is not 
the intention of the editors. They state in the preface : Da unser 
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Wortindex die luckenlos zahlenmassige tibersielit bieten soli iiber 
das gesamte Wortmaterial eines in sich geschlossenen Werkes als 
eines emheitlichen spraclilichen Ablanfs, so sebliesst diese Euck- 
sicht wiederum alles aus, was mcht zum eigcntlichen Text gehort, 
also ^le Namen der jewcils spreehenden Personen, Uberschriften, 
Btihnenanweisungen, Varianten n. s. w.” How the omission of 
words in the stage directions, titles and names can be reconciled 
with the assertion that this is a “ Gesamtschau des Wortschatzes ” 
of Fa'ust is difficult to understand. 

According to the editors the stage directions, titles and names 
do not belong “ zum eigentlichen Text,” but what would Goethe’s 
Faust look like if it were edited with the omission of all stage 
directions, titles and names? To ask the question is to answer li 
Such a Faust would cease to be “ ein in sich geschlossenes Werk.” 
It IS a wholly unjustifiable view of stage directions, titles and 
names to assume that they can be separated from the rest of the 
drama. They are not accidental but form an organic part of every 
drama and nowhere more so than m Goethe’s Faust, where much 
would remain obscure without stage directions, titles and names. 

What is "ein einheitlicher sprachlicher Ablauf,” a uniform or 


coherent linguistic fiow and where does it oiigmate? It cannot 
refer to the speeches of the dramatis personae, for the speeches of 
Gretchen, Helena, the witches and the Emperor are not connected 
with one another and are not uniform, “ einheitlieh,” nor do they 
originate with these characters who are merely the creations of 
the poet’s imagination. The source of this linguistic flow is 
Goethe and all uniformity and coherence are due to Goethe. But 
the stage directions, the titles and many names of the dramatic 
characters also emanate from Goethe and belong to the linguistic 
flow of the drama, i. e. of Goethe. Every part of the drama is a 
part of the linguistic flow emanating from Goethe. An index of 
words in Faust which differentiates between parts of the linguistic 
flow of the drama by excluding all words found only in the stage 
directions, titles or names can, by no stretch of the imagination, 
be called " Gesamtschau des Wortschatzes,” Wortwidex zu Qoeihes 
Faust. The title is a misnomer raising false hopes. To be in 
keeping with the facts, the title should have been "Wortmdex m 
Zueignung, den metrischen Zeilen und der Prosaszene in Goethe s 
Faust,” clearly an impossible title, as it would seriously detract 
from the interest in the work. , 

In this'connectian the editors have been guilty of a strange mcon- 
aifitenev They include in their Index the words of the Zuetgnung, 
SSg tSy that it is a part of the "eigentliche T^t” of 
the drama. But if any part of the dram can be disposed with, 
it is this poem. It has no connection whatsoever with the drama 
or the action. It merely expresses Goethe’s personal feelings and 
Speriences while he was working w F^t. It is a sup«-imposed 
Stoent, not a necessity. On the other hand, stage direcfaona. 
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titles and names which form an organic and necessary part of the 
drama are non-existent so far as the Wortindex is concerned. 

It must be a matter of great regret to every one interested in 
Faust, linguist or literary critic, that the adoption of a wholly 
arbitrary and indefensible method has prevented the editors^^from 
accomplishing what they had set out to do. The performance falls 
short of the promise. It is all the more regrettable as within the 
limits set by the editors for themselves the work has been done 
with the utmost care and thoroughness and is deserving of the 
highest praise. It seems to be as perfect as a work of this kind 
can be made perfect. So far as I can see, not one word has been 
omitted found in that part of the poem upon which the Index is 
based. I have noticed only one minor misprint, Turhei instead of 
Turhe% on p. 131. 

In reading over the stage directions, titles and names of Part I, 
I have found at least a hundred words which are not recorded in 
the Index, among them such characteristic words as Prolog 243, 
Heerscharen 243, Erzengel 350, gotisch 354, 6566, Makrokosmus 
430, Erdgeist 460, unwillig 460, 522, Meerkatze 2337, 2532, 
Sternblume 3179, Spinnrad 3374, Zwinger 3587, Blumenkrug 3587^ 
Mater dolorosa 3587, Walpurgisnachtstraum 4223, daherbrausen 
4399, verhallend 4612. 

We have a right to expect these words in a book that purports 
to give a Gesamtschau des Wortschatzes of Goethe^s Faust. 
Erdgeist, Makrokosmus, Meerkatze are words intimately connected 
with the drama, Zwinger in the sense used in 1. 3587 is obsolete in 
modern German, the commentators have to explain it, but the 
Faust passage has kept the word alive. One is tempted to ask: 
what is the use of a Wortindex zu Goethes Faust if we cannot find 
some of the most characteristic words ^ 

Equally unfortunate are the results in connection with Part II, 
I have a list of over 220 words found in the stage directions, titles 
and names not recorded in the Index. I can give only a few of 
the most characteristic ones: Schlafsuchend 4613, Pfalz 4728, 
Theorbe 5158, 78, Naturdichter 5295, Nacht- und Grabdichter 
5299, Attitude 6293, Souffleurloch 6399, Explosion 6564, 9442, 
hingestreckt 6566, Earfarellen 6592, gemutlich 6770, Eollstuhl 
6772, Parterre 6772, 6815, Laboratorium 6819, phantastisch 6819, 
9127, Ad Spectatores 7003, 10210/327, 11286, Luftfahrer 7040, 
Allgesang 8217, bauchrednerisch 8227, Signal 9442, Eelsensteile 
9574 (the word has evidently been coined by Goethe, the DWh 

g ves one other example from Goethe^s works), aufSammen 9808, 
Isauf 9819, Lichtschweif 9901, Aureole 9903, Exuvien 9955, 
Platte 10039 (different in meaning from Platte in 1. 2154, where 
Platte is used in the sense of Glatz^, not Tonsur, as the Index 
states, Siebel is not a priest but a student, cf. DWi. s. v. Platte 
11), Siebenmeilenstiefel 10067, auftappen 10067, Sprachrohr 
11143, erblinden 11499, phantastisch-flfigelmannisch 11636, Dick* 
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teufel 11656, Durrteufel 11670 TJnsterbliehes 11825, 11934, Berff- 
schluchten 11844, anbetend 12096. 

More than 320 words are lacking m the Wortmdex zu Goethes 
Faust. 

The Wortmdex omits the names of the ‘‘jeweils sprechenden 
Personen.” No one will object to the omission of names like Eanst, 
Gretchen and some others, but there are many speakers that have 
no personal names. They are allegories or personifications or they 
represent groups of people. In the scene Tor dem Tor we have 
Handwerksbursche, Dienstmadchen, Schuler, Biirgermadehen, 
Burger, Bettler, Soldaten. These common nouns are not recorded 
unless they are also found in a metrical Ime. In the Wdlpurgisnacht 
we have Halbhexe, General, Parvenu, Autor, Trodelhexe, Prokto- 
phantasmist, Servibilis, all of which go unrecorded. To put these 
names, which are really descriptive nouns, in the same class as 
regular proper names is altogether mechanical A name applied 
to an individual does not eo ipso become a proper name. To omit 
such words takes away from the wealth and variety of words used 
by Goethe in his Faust. There are many similar names m Part II. 

The Wortvndex zu Goethes Faust does not perform what the 
title promises, but that does not mean that it is of littie value. It 
IS of great value, fragmentary though it is, and we must be grate- 
ful to the editors for their labor, industry and devotion. But it 
will always remain a matter of keen regret that the learning of the 
editors did not guard them against bemg led astray by a wrong 
theory which has prevented them from giving us the perfect 
Woriindex zu Goethes Faust tor the making of which they had 
every qualification. 

John A. Walz 

Barvard University 


A Concordance to the English Poems of John Donne. By Homes 
Caeeoll Combs and Zay Ettsk Soliens. Chicago: Packard 
and Company, 1940. Pp. x -f- 418. $7.50. 

Mr. Combs had finished his manuscript for a Concordance of 
Donne before he heard of Mrs. SuUens’ manuscript. This book 
represents a check of the two efforts against each other by Mr. 
Combs. Work was proceeding m the year 1933 on another Con- 
cordance of Donne by Whitner and Crawford; there is ground for 
believing that yet another was finished by Horace Williston; and I 
know that there is a good one, complete m manuscript, by Profes- 
sor Eoland B- Botting, of Pullman, Washington. The projectore 
of such works should advertise their projects weE m advance, as 
Eottihg tried to do, in order to avoid needless -waste of time and 
energy. • ' 
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The present book will be of great use to students of Donne and 
other students of the English language and literature. The defects 
I have noted in it will not reduce its practical value. The one 
occurrence of youthful is out of alphabetical order. There should 
be mutual references between yourself and self; the basic text of 
Grierson commonly makes two words of your selfe^ thy selfe, it 
self 6 j etc. Seely and silly are grouped together under silly, though 
apparently Donne may use them differently. Again, there is no 
reason why the same line should be printed twice in succession when 
it contains a given word twice; on page 208, the line, Thou, Love, 
by making mee love one^^ (52 Will 43), is mistakenly printed 
thrice. On page 210, the last reference to this word (“ Physitians 
by their love should doubtless be corrected to become the sole 
instance of lore; see Gnerson^s edition of 1912, 2. 275, Addendum; 
but the correction was missed for his text of 1929. Mr. Combs 
follows the way of my Concordance to Wordsworth by using to in 
the title, when of is better ; by indicating a reference from one word 
or combination to another with see, when See also is better; and 
by taking the metrical line for quotation. This last practice does 
well enough with most of the lines of Donne and Wordsworth, but 
sometimes does harm, as in th^ line of Wordsworth, ^^His thin 
autumnal locks where Monks abide the result is better when 
we read : to hide i His thin autumnal locks where Monks abide.^^ 
A good many quotations from Donne could have been improved by 
addition and subtraction, and the extra labor would not have been 
great. On p. 416 there are no spaces leads between the quota- 
tions under W, X, and Y, and no cap. X or cap. T. Z (p. 418) is 
duly marked. The black-faced list of Words Omitted or Only 
Illustrated (p. vii) is printed in a fount too small, the same fount 
being used for guide-words (? head-words’^) throughout the 
Concordance proper, where it functions well enough ; the two pre- 
ceding hyphens are mine. Hyphened” is a better term than 

hyphenated ” (p-^i)? and there are not hyphens enough in the 
Preface. “ Eepetitious ” is a word not liked % those who keep an 
eye on style. 

Homer is mentioned by Donne in his English poems, and so is 
Lucan; Virgil is not, nor Lucretius, Horace, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
or Spenser. Cicero’s daughter appears as TulUas (but Mr. Combs’ 

guide ’’-word has a little t) . Ovid does not appear, nor Naso ” ; 
there is no Plato, no Aristotle, unless as Nature’s Secretary, the 
Philosopher” (the apostrophe is mine). Nor does the word 
metaphysical occur. Donne uses a good many geographical names 
and the like — Magellan,” 0 my America ! my new-found-land,” 

Guyana,” 

One thing a concordance shows for a poet, if he has it, is beauty 
of sound; the strong, emphatic Donne seems to lack melody in his 
lines as we read them aloud from the Concordance, his ear appar- 
ently not being keen for long and short syllables in English. 

TOen so many persons are willing to index the poets, they should 
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be urged to do the work for an early rather than a late poet, and 
for a greater poet rather than a less. Even students of English 
■would now do well to make such books for important authors of 
great ages in countries other than England, for the French poets, 
say, and the German; Mrs. Joseph E. Moody (Wolf Pit Eoad, 
Westport, Conn.) once undertook a work of the sort for the Chanson 
de Boland ; or they should help Professor Deferrari of the Catholic 
University m Washington with his concordances of Latm poets. 
There are, in fact, not many English poets left, perhaps none of 
sufficient importance, for the growing tribe of concordance-makers. 
Some badly-needed volumes are still m manuscript. Professor 
Edwin J. Howard, of Oxford, Ohio, has a great deal done on a work 
of this kind for the body of Old English poetry ; he already had a 
nucleus of slips some years ago for the signed poems of Cynewulf. 
Professor Coolidge Otis Chapman, of Tacoma, Washington, has 
long had a complete Concordance in manuscript of the four Middle 
English poems attributed to the author of Pearl; this ought long 
since to have been published, and it is not Mr. Chapman’s fault 
that it never has been issued; I highly recommend it to Messrs. 
Packard and Company, who in a short time have as far-sighted 
publishers done much lor the advancement of scholarship in the 
field of “English.” 

Lanb Cooper 

Cornell University 


A Concordance to the Poems of A, E. Housman. Compiled and 
edited by Clyde Kenneth Htder. Lawrence, Kansas, 1940. 
Pp. vii -1- 133. [Planographed.] $3.50. 

A Bibliography of Alfred Edward Hottsman. Compiled by 
Theodore G. Ehrsam. Boston: P. W. Faxon Company, 1941. 
Pp. 44. $1.35. (Useful Eeference Series, Ko. 66.) 

Although Professor Hyder has done a careful job, the necessity of 
a Housman concordance Is questionable for four reasons: the corpus 
of Housman’s poetry is extremely small; Housman is a minor poet 
and too recent; the edition of his Collected Poems does not indicate 
the many variants and is not an established text; and, indeed, some 
of Housman is still uncollected. The author covers the verses in the 
Collected Poems (though he errs in accepting the readings of the 
unreliable Knopf More Poems), and the lighter verse in Laurence 
Housman’s My Brother, A. E. Housman and in Alfred Edwa/rd 
Housman: Beoollections. He also includes a word-list for “Frag- 
ment of a Greek Tragedy,” but uses the Tcde Review version, which 
contains two errors. Minor omissions are 'two Shropshire Lad variant 
•lines (xxxvni, 10; m, 9) and the uncollected bits in I^urence Hous- 
man’s memoir (p. 76), iu the BecoUeetions (p. 17), in the London 
4 , ■ ‘ ' 
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Times (November 9, 1936, p. 13), and m Percy Witherses A Buried 
Life (p. 66). Par more serious is the omission of the comic verses 
in Three Poems (University College, London, 1935). Despite this, 
the Concordance will be an aid to the student of Housman^s voca- 
bulary and his use of metaphor and simile. < 

Mr. Ehrsam^s book is an incomplete and inaccurate check-list with 
bibliographical pretensions. He attempts to supplement A. S. P. 
Gow^s list (A. E, Eousman A Sketch, pp. 65-80), and does add 
(1) some items published since 1936, (2) first American editions, 
but with maccurate data and no collations, (3) a bare few of many 
reprintings, and (4) a long but meomplete list of reviews and 
Housmaniana. This bibliography, however, is characterized more 
by what it omits than by what it includes. Nor is Mr. Ehrsam 
entirely familiar with material he handles. Thus, for privately 
printed issues he directs the reader to J ohn Carter’s article in the 
Colophon, where only two such issues ” are noted. One of these 
{Introductory Lecture) Mr. Ehrsam himself lists, and one other 
{Three Poems). But he misses six more: Address to Sir J, Q. 
Frazer, Address of Condolence, Jubilee Address, Por My Pu- 
neral,” and two noted by Gow (p. 80). Only one appearance in a 
periodical (^^ Fragment of a Greek Tragedy ”) is given, nothing 
whatever being said of other material in magazines,^ books, and 
anthologies, nor are uncollected writings and MSS. mentioned. 
Off-prints of Housman’s classical studies are neglected except for a 
single listing. The vast list of authorized and unauthorized Shrop- 
shire Lads published in America and England is overlooked. 
Arbitrarily ignoring newspaper articles, Mr. Ehrsam misses some 
60 items (many important) in the London Times and New York 
papers. Failure to record changes between American and English 
editions and to give correct first publication data betrays careless- 
ness; Laurence Housman’s Unexpected Tears, for instance, was first 
issued by Bobbs-Merrill, 1936, not Cape, 1937. And of more than 
50 musical settings, only Vaughan Williams’s is listed. 

The only raison d'etre for this book is that it presents the longest 
list of reviews and biographical-cntical material yet published. 
However, so awkwardly are the reviews arranged that the use of 
them is difficult; and the 235 critical articles are fewer than half of 
those published. While the bibliography will be useless to collectors, 
it will be helpful to students in spite of its faults. But its principal 
value is to point the need for a definitive Housman bibliography. 

William Whitb 

Whitman College 


^ For a list of these first appearances, see an article published after Mr. 
Ehrsam^s volume went to press* John Carter and John Sparrow, "A. E. 
Housman, An Annotated Check-List,” The IMrwry, 4th aer., xsi (Septem- 
ber, 1940), 160-91. 
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Paradise Lost An Account of Its Growth and Major Origins, with 
a Discussion of Milton>s Use of Sources and Literary Patterns, 
By Geant McColley. Chicago. Packard and Company^ 1940, 
''Pp. XIX + 362, $2.50. 

This book IS a significant contribution to onr growing recognition 
of Milton^s debt to, and place in, the Christian tradition. Following 
Eobbins and Taylor, Mr. McColley brings out — ^with a wealth of 
detail hitherto unattained — Milton^s knowledge of the Hexameral 
tradition, and then passes to an excellent analysis of the growth of 
Paradise Lost from the Trinity College drafts onward, a new and 
ingenious chronology for the composition of the poem, and a sum- 
mary entitled Interpretations and Conclusions.^^ 

Despite its virtues — and there are many which we have not men- 
tioned — Mr. McColley^s book contains two serious weaknesses. The 
first is the unorthodox chronology of Paradise Lost, Rejecting the 
traditional dates (1655-63), he prefers to exclude the years 1658-60, 
and to assign the whole of Book vi and parts of Books iv, v, viii 
to 1652-53; i-m and parts of iv and v to 1655-58; and the re- 
mainder of the epic to 1660-63. 1652-53, however, seems less suitable 
for relatively uninterrupted work on the epic than Mr. McColley 
would have us believe (p. 308).^ The context of P.i., iv, 124-30 
does not indicate that the passage is necessarily an interpolation 
(p. 321). Nothing in P, L., vii, 23-35 shows that it could have 
been written only in 1660 (pp. 300-1). And finally, Mr. McColley 
seems all too arbitrary in his treatment of Milton^s contemporary 
biographers.^ Such matters lead us to believe that Mr. McColley^s 
new chronology is, as he suggests (p. 309), overly radical and 

forced/^ 

The second and far more serious fault is Mr, McColley^s dis- 
regard of the De doctrina, which he mentions apparently only twice 
and dismisses as a digest chiefly from the works of Ames and 
Wolleb (p. 337). Having thus ignored the theology, which con- 
stitutes the great ” and basic argument of Paradise Lost, he easily 
trips on detail/ omits to give any account of the most immediate 

^For instance Milton became blind during tbis period. Mr, McCJoIley 
would date the blindness in 1651, but the firmness and certainty with which 
Milton signed the Arnold Album on November 19, 1651, completely belies 
Mr McOolley’s contention. During the seventeen months between December 
1661 and April 1663, moreover, Milton’s mass of diplomatic work exceeded 
that done in the preceding two years and nine months (Masson, iv, 427, 486) . 

* Particularly <|uestionable seem Mr. McColley’s disregard of the anonym- 
ous biographer and his dismissal of Aubrey's notes as "secondary’’ and 
" obviously confused ” (p. 307 ) . The anonymous biographer apparently had 
first-hand knowledge of Milton’s literary activities between 1655-58, and 
entries in the Bodleian M$ by both Mrs. Milton and Udward Phillips 
indicate that Aubrey went to some pains to verify his information. 

*For instance, Mr. McColley misinterprets P* D, nt, 173-202 (pp. 205- 
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^^ma^or origin of the poem, and is consequently in no position to 
discuss adequately the more general, but extremely significant, 
theme of Milton\s Christian heritage. 

For Mr. McColley, it turns out, the Christian tradition or para- 
dosis appears to be synonymous with the ^Wast body of religious 
literature which Christendom had slowly accumulated for sixteen 
centuries (p. 2) ; but for scholarly purposes we must distinguish 
with Troeltseh between the central Christian tradition of the 
Churches and the religion of the Sects and other groups, and 
between important and unimportant presentations of each case. 
It serves little purpose to cite the names of eleven theological writers 
in alphabetical order to show Milton^s orthodoxy on the Imago Dei, 
It IS merely confusing to be informed that Milton’s views on the 
goodness of God in creation would be equally attractive to Chris- 
tians of all creeds ” (p. 48). For those who recognise the Christian 
paradosis as anything more than an amorphous mass of opinion, 
the phrase Christians of all creeds ” is a contradiction in terms. 
It may be true that in this instance none of the Churches or Sects 
would quarrel with Milton’s position; but that is because one and 
the same view of the Creator’s activity is common to them. Instead 
of quoting Damascene, Heywood, Kolleb, and More as background 
for the goodness of God in creation, Mr. McColley would have been 
happier to compare the put not forth my goodness ” passage with 
the Biblical view of creation, the belief of the creeds, the standard 
utterances of Augustine, Thomas, and Calvin. Surely, too, it was 
necessary to pass behind what Milton and these authorities say on 
the activity of God to the fundamental question of what they say on 
the nature of God ; but this subject is not even broached. 

It would be ungenerous to stress these typical short-comings in a 
book of real value and scholarship. Within its limits the book is 
excellent and meets a real need. Yet the author does fail to fulfill 
one of his principal claims, to give us an adequate picture of the 
Christian and philosophic setting of Milton’s thought, of that 
“ ancient and powerful tradition which gave birth to Paradise Lost 
and of which Hexameral literature is only a manifestation. Such 
a task, however, may be beyond the power of any one man living 
today, for it would require mastery of the Milton Corpus and the 
Biblical-theological tradition alike. 

Prmoeion Umverstty MAxjeiCB KellbY 

ffabart College T, Soott-CbAIG 


07), mistakenly connects the Spirit present at creation with Matt, iii, 16 
(p. 61), and finds an impropriety, where none exists, in the two announce- 
ments of the exaltation of the Son (p. 211). 
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Bishop Butler, Moralist and Divine. By William J. IToetoit, Jb. 

New Brunswick : Eutgers University Press, 1940. Pp. S1 + 
^336. $3.75, (Rutgers University Studies in Philosophy, 1.) 

Bishop Butler looms large in eighteenth-century English thought. 
Mr. William J. Norton, Jr., now devotes a sizable volume to the 
comprehensive examination of Butler^s writings m the attempt to 
reconstruct his ethical, metaphysical, cosmological, social, political, 
and religious systems. Butler himself never having put any of 
these into definitive form, Mr. Norton’s study is directed toward 
the ^^interpretation of Butler’s philosophy as a whole, viewed 
internally^’ (p. x). 

Doubtless this synthetic aim is admirable; but the internal 
view ” needs to be supplemented, tested, and corrected by the ex- 
ternal view,” including the intellectual climate and the politi- 
cal and social backgrounds. This Mr. Norton has not done. The 
only writers of the Age of Reason cited m his bibliography are 
Hobbes, Locke, and Wollaston, of whom only the last is actually 
quoted at first-hand, though, to be sure, the names of Clarke, Des- 
cartes, Hutcheson, Leibniz, Shaftesbury, and Wesley receive passing 
mention. In 1936 the bicentenary of the publication of the Analogy 
of Rehgion elicited at least one full volume and a dozen or more 
articles ; the latest study of Butler mentioned, however, is of 1930. 
This scholarly deficiency is not simply lack of dopmentation but 
lies much deeper in a deliberate disregard of historical values. 

Yet without these correctives, Mr. Norton’s methodology is bound 
to lead to occasional dubious conclusions. The section on Butler’s 
social and political philosophy may serve to illustrate the weaknesses 
of strict textualism. After ‘^a painstaking search guided by a 
degree of conjecture” [p. 144], Mr. Norton concludes that; (1) 

Butler is a proponent and defender of the divine right of kings ” 
[p. 158] ; and (8) Butler refuses to believe in the right of rebel- 
lion or revolution ” [p. 162]. To attribute such unequivocal senti- 
ments to a Whig bishop who always voted with the Walpole admin- 
istration is dangerous. Believing that government is moral by 
nature, Butler finds in all of its forms manifestations of the divine 
will. The democracy of a tiny Swiss canton is as true an instance 
as the limited monarchy of (Jeorge II, an elected national official 
or an appointed local constable as an hereditary king. To confuse 
this broad moral sanction of all government with the narrowly 
political divine right of kings is suicidal of all meaning. Again, 
government being fundamentally moral to Butler, even a bad gov- 
ernment is preferable to none and, therefore, revolution with its 
consequent temporary suspension of government is '^not to be 
thought of without horror.” Yet Butler nowhere expressly declares 
that revolution is never expedient, which is a very different -proposi- 
tion indeed and, in view of the Glorious Revolution,” one not apt‘ 
to be held by a Protestant Whig m public position 
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However useful tins volume may prove to the professional phi- 
losopher or moralist, it is not likely to mterest the historian of 
thought or of ideas because of the author^s insistence upon what he 
calls the fact that in their essential thought Butler’s writings 
^^are so little a product of their times” [p. 9]. Nor is Mr. Nor- 
ton’s prolix and cumbersome dissertation style likely to please the 
historian or critic of fine letters. Bishop Butler^ Moralist and 
Divme, despite the title, is not really concerned with Butler the 
man, nor yet with Butler the thmker in so far as he derived from 
and, in turn, affected his age, but solely with the thought of Butler 
as interpreted by the writer from the viewpoint of the twentieth 
century. If the twentieth century rather than the eighteenth was 
Mr. Norton’s chief interest, it would certainly have been less con- 
fusing to the historian and it might conceivably have been more 
useful to the metaphysician and moralist had he omitted altogether 
the framework of Butler’s works. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
he will sometime salvage the many materials of value from his 
pseudo-historical excursion into the eighteenth century and present 
his own conception of a modern Protestant philosophy. 

Eenest C. Mossner 

Syracuse University 


The Good Lord LyUelion' A Study in Eighteenth Century Politics 
and Culture, By EOvSB Mary Davis. Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania: Times Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. ix 443. 

This is an industrious and heavily documented biography of 
George Lyttelton, one of the most unexciting figures in his age; 
and it is really nothing more. The subtitle is a complete mispomer : 
there is no study of eighteenth-century politics or culture; merely 
an endless succession of petty fact and swelling quotation, from 
which, in Johnsonian phrase, ^Hhe attention naturally retires.” 
Lost m the four hundred pages of diffuse narrative are some con- 
tributions to knowledge,” and some corrections of error, the results 
of Miss Davis’s reference to MS. material ; and for these we are duly 
grateful. The deficiencies of the book are largely explicable by our 
lack of precision in defining the requirements of a doctoral dis- 
sertation in literature. To demand — or at least to encourage — 
contribution to knowledge ” is sound. But far more emphasis 
should be thrown than is commonly the case on an effort of synthesis. 
To such an effort, no doubt, lipservice is paid — sufficient to dictate 
subtitles, but not radically to alter the character of books. Lyttel- 
ton, relatively unimportant in himself, is a characteristie figure in 
eighteenth-century politics, society and letters, and what is more 
significant, is a type of the homiete homme (English variety) 
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passing into the man of feeling/^ How do his life and writings 
illustrate these facts, and m so doing illustrate the temper and the 
tastes of the centnry^s middle years ^ If we can answer these 
questions when we lay Miss Davis’s volume aside, it is either 
because we knew the answers already or because we have laboriously 
pieced them together from her indiscriminate quotations. 

Nowhere is Lyttelton more interesting than in his relations with 
other writers (especially with Thomson), and to this subject Miss 
Davis pays a good deal of attention. Especially we are glad to have 
(as Appendix A) an account of Lyttelton’s posthumous revision of 
Thomson’s Seasons, based on a transcript of emendations, preserved 
in the British Museum, the origmal interleaved copy of the Worlcs 
(1750) having perished at Hagley in 1925. Other appendices print 
verses and letters hitherto unpublished, and in the text (pp. 301-2) 
we find an interesting unpublished letter from Boswell. There is a 
very useful check list of the various editions of Lyttelton’s published 
writings, of works of doubtful authorship, and of those erroneously 
ascribed to him, followed by twelve pages of reference works used 
in compiling the biography. 

The mechanics of the book are far from satisfactory. Dr. John- 
son tells us m his inimitable way that the third edition of Lyttelton’s 
History of Henry II appeared with ^^what the world had hardly 
seen before, a list of errors in nineteen pages.” Miss Davis’s volume 
lacks such embellishment; nor is it our purpose to supply the defect. 
Half a dozen instances will suffice. In the bibliography we en- 
counter Professor Elizabeth Mainwaring and the Life and Political 
Worlcs of James Woodhouse; and we read of Basil William’s Life 
(p. 88), of proteges (p. 128), of Eield marshal Sir Eobert Eich 
(p, 141). Such slips make us uneasy about the more numerous 
examples of some one’s error occurring in the quotations. Did 
Lyttelton find the world marked by a ^Hendency to perfection” 
(p, 297), and write It for Its m his verses (p. 142), and talk about 
^‘^by own health” (p. 129), and ^^they wretched world” (p. 97), 
and did the Gazetteer spell Iliad with a double 1 (p. 57), and did 
Wilkes write store ” for " stole ” and complete the nonsense by 
leaving out the period at the end of the line (p. 279) ? Not less 
deplorable is the occasional failure to accommodate the grammar of 
the sentence to the quotation which is embedded in it (p. 79), or 
the sacrifice of sense to a thoughtless accuracy of transcription (if 
indeed accurate it be) where sentences are made to end with a 
semicolon or colon or with no punctuation at all, and where one gets 
such meaningless records as a comma, three dots, and a coinma 
(pp. 273, 79, 281). 

A. S. P. WcionaoOTB' 


Unwersit^ of Toronto 
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John Gay, Favorite of the Wits. By William Henry Irving. 

Durham, North Carolina Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 

xii + 334. $3.50. 

In his preface, Mr. Irving reminds us that although the Au- 
gustans are agam m fashion, so far no adequate life of John Gay 
has appeared.^^ He has therefore added to his earlier study, J ohn 
Gay's London, an admirable biography of the fat, genial, lazy bard. 
Although Gay was the favorite of the Wits, he has been no favorite 
with biographers. His life was uneventful. He was no favorite 
with the statesmen and politicians of Augustan London and there- 
fore had no political career as did most of his literary contempo- 
raries. He was the pampered darling of great ladies ; yet there is 
no suspicion of a love affair, and in the only incident where it is 
hmted that Gay toyed with the idea of marriage he was such a 
laggard that Swift called him the silliest lover in Christendom.^^ 
Purthermore, there are no literary quarrels to add spice to the 
story of this amiable poefs life. Mr. Irving concludes that Gay 
lacked the energy that would have made him really ambitious. 

The biographer of Gay is handicapped by lack of abundant ma- 
terial. He was,^^ Mr. Irvmg says, from the biographer^s point 
of view, most disobligmg. He kept no diary, he wrote no auto- 
biography, he neither preserved nor revised his letters. He was 
utterly careless about signmg his name to essays and poems.” Mr. 
Irving has drawn from newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, theatri- 
cal records, and the minor writings of the eighteenth century to 
produce a biography that is thorough, scholarly, and well-docu- 
mented. Despite the author^s pleasant, easy style, the mterest lags 
at times because of the mclusion of material that slows the tempo 
of the narrative. 

The first part of the introductory chapter gives a pleasing ac- 
count of life in Devonshire in the closing years of the seventeenth 
century. Here, where his forebears had for generations been 
county people of some consequence, Gay was to the manner born. 
Here he received a good education at the Barnstaple Grammar 
School. Less successful is the second part of this chapter, which 
deals with the barren years of Gay^s life, from 1708 to 1711. The 
contributions of his colleagues on the staff of The British Apollo are 
discussed, but just what he contributed, either of verse or prose, 
to that periodical is not made clear. Any account of the life of 
Gay gams interest when it reaches his friendship with Pope, who 
was attracted by his "^^good nature and ingenuity.” From this 
time on. Gay found direction for his genius, and the twenty year 
association with Pope was the supreme achievement of his life. 

In all Gay^s poems there is none perfect — the parts are better 
than the whole, a fact which makes selection from his works diflS- 
cult. Mr. Irving perhaps gives too high praise to the songs, but 
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such partiality is natural in so enthusiastic a biographer. Parts of 
The Shepherd's Weelc and of Tnvm^ the Journey to Exeter^ the 
Epistle to a Lady on her Passion for Old China, Mr. Pope's Wel- 
come from Greece, The Beggar^s Opera, and a few songs from 
other plays are no mean output. They still delight us. Perhaps^ 
after all^ John Gray thrived on pampering. 

Charles Kejtneth Eves 

College of the 0%ty of New York 


John and William Bartram, Botanists and Explorers; 1699-1777, 
17S9-182S. By Eehest Barkest. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press^ 1940. Pp. vii + 187. $2.00. 

Crevecoeur^s American Farmer began the myth that John Bar- 
tramps interest in flowers developed miraculously in a mature man 
(p. 15), whereas Bartram himself says {ilid.) that he had always, 
since ten years old, a great inclination to plants.^p Franklin (p. 
25) concurs. William Bartram (pp. 15-16) leads us to believe 
that the first step his father took towards scientific botany was 
connected with a practical rustic interest in surgery and medicine. 
As an amateur student of herbal remedies, John surely did seek 
help from a neighboring schoolmaster, who taught him Latm and 
the technical names of plants. 

Others in the region about Philadelphia had formed botanic 
gardens before John began his; note the German mystics led by 
Kelpius, and two successive gardens started by Christopher Witt. 
Mr. Earnest does not mention the yet earlier gardens of South 
America, among which no doubt we must include collections of 
medicinal plants made by the Incas, who also caught and kept wild 
animals. 

The lives of John and William Bartram centred in their garden, 
which still remains near the heart of what is now greater Philadel- 
phia. Here their friends and acquaintances, as Franklm, Jeffer- 
son, Cr^vecoeur, and even Washington, came to visit the philo- 
sophical botanists and their plants. Washington, a wealthy land- 
holder at Mount Vernon, seems to have been disappointed in the 
crowded five or six acres on the Schuylkill. The travels of both 
John and WiEiam also had their centre in the garden and the 
stone house made by John^s own hands. Here too they received 
distinguished visitors, including men of science, from Great Britain 
and the Continent. Too bad the present yolume lacks a plan or 
picture of the house and grounds. The cuts of father and son are 
most engaging. 

There are far too many points of interest in Mr. EarnesPs care- 
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fill, Taluable, well-made book to let us touch on all of them in a 
short review. Doubtless a few words should be added on the 
literary relations of the Bartrams. There is some evidencer that 
one or both were influenced by the writmgs of Sir Isaac Newton; 
that they both fought French eighteenth-century atheism, and 
accepted something from a theism of the same nation ; and that, 
like many other Friends, they read the narrative poems of Milton. 
How these gardeners must have reveled m Book Four of Paradise 
Lost ^ 

For their mfluence, and especially that of William, on English 
and other European writers, Mr. Earnest has duly recorded the 
findings of source-hunters thus far, and has discovered some paral- 
lels for himself. He is, however, mistaken in thinking (p. 132) 
that Coleridge was more likely to have noted a given book of travels 
before Wordsworth saw it than the other way round. 

There is an ugly term, Foreword,^^ at the opening of the book, 
instead of Preface ; too bad Lewis Carroll did not cure our 
language at tliis point in advance. For prior to^^ (p. 69) and 
lengthy” (p. 141), say before” and ^^long.” Or shall the 
purists give in, and say " widthy ” for wide,” strengthy ” for 
strong,” and so on ^ Further, there are needless dots before and 
after quotations from prose, as if we needed to be told that a quoter 
is not quoting a whole book. And there should be more hyphens 
for what really are compound words. This substantial and 
entertaming book is very welcome. 

Lane Coopee 


Charles Sachville, sixth Earl of Dorset, patron and poet of the 
Restoration. By Beige Haeeis. Urbana, Illinois: Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1940. Pp. 269. $3.00 and $3.50. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, xxvi, 3-4.) 

Professor Brice Harrises Charles Sachville, Sixth Earl of Dorset, 
with its subtitle. Poet and Patron of the Restoration, is the first 
full-length biography of this noble rake, whose youthful scandalous 
achievements as the colleague of Eochester, Sedley, Buckingham, 
and even Charles himself have for many people probably over- 
shadowed his associations with Dryden, Etherege, Congreve, Otway, 
Prior, and the rest, and have certainly overshadowed for everyone 
his own minor accomplishments in literature and statesmanshap. 
Mr. Harris has been at work on his book for several years, as his 
acknowledgment of a grant-m-aid from the American Council of 
I/earned Societies in 1934 indicates; and the signs of his industry, 
patience, and ingenuity in research are everywhere visible. Be- 
sides recording what seems to be every bit of printed material 
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about his subject, he has thoroughly combed all the pertinent col- 
lections of records and documents, and has had access to the family 
papers still preserved by the present Lord Sackville. All the sig- 
nificant material seems therefore to have been presented m this 
study. 

Yet this IS the sort of book whose great merit tends to become its 
chief weakness. Such a mass of quotations and details of minor 
consequence are likely to obscure the larger outlines of the life and 
the finer shadmgs of the character. When everything is set down 
as of equal importance, the result is likely to lack proportion. It 
IS not enough to let facts speak for themselves, without synthesis. 
Mr. Harris himself is not unaware of the danger he has exposed 
himself to, for toward the end of the book he writes : In sum- 
marizing the character of Charles Sackville, Sixth Earl of Dorset, 
after several hundred pages of forgotten facts, one can only hope 
that the picture is clearer and fairer. ... It has seemed proper, 
then, sometimes at the pain of full documentation and as objec- 
tively as possible, to exhibit the parade of vices and virtues which 
made up his life in a day-by-day account.^^ 

One regrets the more that Mr. Harris has been tempted to this 
easier road because at many points he gives clear indication of his 
ability to write good narrative and criticism. Sometimes the adop- 
tion of a less chronological presentation of events would improve 
the organization, as in the now rather badly scattered discussion 
of the two Pompey plays. Sometimes authors seem to be im- 
properly grouped together, though this fault does not occur often ; 
surely, however, it is a distortion to discuss Sackville^s patronage 
of Thomas Shadwell in the chapter entitled " The Lesser Men of 
Letters” when his patronage of John Crowne is treated in ^^The 
Greater Men of Letters.” 

The index, which when used in conjunction with the footnotes 
becomes also a bibliography, is very complete and satisfactory, 
though there are one or two slips, such as the omission of Allardyce 
JSTicoll, in spite of the use of Hicoll m the text and footnotes. One 
IS also rather surprised to find that Leslie Hotson^s work is not 
referred to in the discussion of the history of the late Eestoration 
theater. The index, nevertheless, might well be taken as suggestive 
of the value of Mr. Harrises book, which should be a very useful 
reference work for the scholar in literature and history, but is less 
interesting reading than its material would have permitted. 


2!forthweBtern Unw^sit^ 


Aethife H* Hethebcot 
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The Brontes" Wei of Childhood, By Faitnie Elizabeth Eatoh- 
FOEB. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xix 
+ 293. $3.50. 

The Complete Poems of Emily Jane Bronte, Edited by C. W. 
Hateielb. New York: Columbia Umversity Press, 1941. 
Pp. xxi + 362. $3.80. 

Nearly twenty years ago Miss Eatchford became interested in 
the Bronte juvenilia and began the task of studying them. Earlier 
publication of partial results of her work aroused great interest 
among Bronte scholars, who have long awaited the complete results. 
The present volume will more than fulfill their expectations. Two 
major diflSculties beset anyone engaged on this quest: the wide 
dispersion of manuscripts and the microscopic and often illegible 
script in which they are written. Her perseverance and eyesight 
have been equal to the task, and we now have a fascmating account 
of their contents and significance. 

Since by far the greatest number of the manuscripts are Char- 
lotte’s, it is to her that most of the book is devoted. For years she 
and Branwell encouraged each other in fictions concerning various 
characters m the imaginary land of Angria. BranwelPs ideas ran 
almost entirely to war, revolution, and slaughter. Charlotte preferred 
the social scene and the creation of striking characters. Her contribu- 
tions present a strange mixture of Scott and Byron. As time went 
on she constantly reverted to earlier portions of the narrative, 
writing new scenes about earlier events and even creating new 
earlier events to go with them. That this was also Emily’s habit is 
proved by her poems. In Charlotte’s work the existence of a large 
mass of material in both prose and verse has enabled Miss Eatchford 
to straighten out most of the difficulties ; in the case of Emily the 
disappearance of the prose history of the Gondals has left some 
unsolved problems. 

Next in interest to the account of Charlotte’s literary relations 
with her brother is the section on M. Heger. Miss Eatchford 
believes that Charlotte’s letters to him should not be interpreted as 
love-letters and that the sources of Jane Eyre and Villette are to 
be found m the juvenilia rather than in Brussels. This is a con- 
troversial point. While it would be useless to deny in the face of 
the evidence that these books derive much from Charlotte’s earlier 
writings, we can hardly be persuaded that M. H6ger and his 
pensionnat had nothing to do with the case. 

Valuable as it is, the section on Charlotte is of minor interest 
compared to the interpretation of Emily’s poems, all of which were 
connected with the story of her imaginary land of Gondal. Only 
those who have attempted to unravel from these poems the narrative 
which lay behind them can appreciate the skill and patience with 
which Miss Eatchford has reconstructed the outlines of that epic» 
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Her account solves many puzzles winch have confused readers of 
the poems and makes it possible now to see them against the proper 
background and to understand their meaning. 

Miss Ratchford had already shown the need for a revised edition 
of Emily^s poems based on a complete survey of the manuscripts. 
Luckily Mr. C. W. Hatfield^ whose edition in 1923 was the first to 
deal with them intelligently, has now published the definitive 
edition. It contains the first satisfactory account we have had of 
the manuscripts and their locations. This catalogue shows that 
Emily made two careful collections of her poems in 1844, one of 
which contains the annotations made by her and Charlotte when 
preparing to publish their poems m 1846. 

Collation of new manuscripts and increased acquaintance with 
Emily^s script have produced many corrections. For instance, The 
dream of A. G. now appears more significantly as The death 
of A. G. A.^^ ^rotation of the variants shows that when Charlotte 
published some of Emily^s poems after her death she often added 
whole stanzas of her own as well as making relatively harmless 
changes in style. A number of the longer poems now appear in 
their complete form instead of in fragments. The best example 
involves two well-known passages, "The Visionary^’ and "The 
Prisoner,” which are actually parts of a long narrative entitled 
"Julian M. and A. G. Rochelle.” This heading emphasizes the 
point that Emily^s poems must be read m the light of their Gondal 
setting. The new edition gives us much new evidence for this, but 
the interpretation must be sought in Miss Ratchford^s book. We 
still need an explanatory index of the Gondal characters and their 
initials. It is worth pointing out that events in Gondal history 
were established by Emily with great precision. Three poems (pp. 
110, 212, 217) specify the month and year, and one (p. 186) the 
year only. 

Leicestee Beaufee 

Brown University 


The Sentimental Novel in America, 1789-1880. By Hebbeet Boss 
Beown". Durham, North Carolina: Duke Dmversity Press, 
1940. Pp. X + 407. $3.00. 

The Sentimental Novel in America presents a Tivid and richly 
documented picture of the light reading of the general public 
between the years 1789 and 1860, Pew absurdities of tiie senti- 
mental compromise of that period escape illustration and comment 
by a writer who is able to mamtain a sane and humorous perspective 
iiiroughout: the heroine of sensibility with her ready tears and 
swoonings, her virtue, her piety, her faithfulness unto death (which 
she uniformly preferred to the divorce court however licentious or 
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brutal her husband) , the romantic hero of sensibility, scarcely less 
given to tears and swooning than the heroine; the villain of seduc- 
tion stories, who also acquired the appurtenances of sensibility at 
the moment of repentance; the sentimental backdrop with its groves 
and summerhouses and grottoes for the reflective moods of the 
heroine, its opportune moonlight and sunsets and storm clouds ; the 
American equivalent of the Victorian home, the appointed shrine 
for woman, more holy than cloister, more saintly and pure than 
church or altar.” Of even more value in the account of the subjects 
about which the American public liked to read m these years are 
the chapters on the fictional versions of the numberless fads — 
Mesmerism, Phrenology, Perfectionism and the expectation of the 
Millenium, and what not — and those reviewing the fictional con- 
tributions to two great nineteenth-century movements, the fight for 
temperance and the anti-slavery (and pro-slavery) crusade. 

Professor Brownes book is thus without doubt a rich and valuable 
store-house of information pertinent to the understanding of the 
American culture of the period. Pertinent to the understanding, 
for, although fiction of this calibre cannot in any sense be considered 
a representation of the society which it pretends to depict, neverthe- 
less so thorough a review of what the public liked in the way of fic- 
tion, what kind of plots, what types of characters, what moral premi- 
ses, what social formulae, what beliefs about man and his destiny, 
tells us something very valuable about its mind and tastes. In fact 
such a contribution would seem to be the raison d'etre of this kind 
of a study, for as Professor Brown has clearly shown these novels 
can scarcely be taken seriously from the point of view of the 
aesthetics of the novel. Yet it is along this very line — ^the reflection 
of the popular preferences of the time and hence of the American 
mind — ^that Professor Brown might have made a more solid con- 
tribution. His book IS indeed much more descriptive than analytical. 
It accepts the fictional scene without asking searchingly enough how 
and why. It too easily attributes the main features of the senti- 
mental formula to the example of Eichardson and Sterne instead of 
seeing that Eichardson and Sterne merely gave a convenient form of 
expression for ideas current in a larger frame of reference. It 
throws out intriguing illustrations of matter to be found in the 
novels without seeing its significance or relating it to larger and 
more important movements of thought — such matter as educational 
principles, shifting conceptions of the moral sense, the whole cycle 
of ideas involved in primitivism, the rationalistic solution for the 
perfectibility of man. In fact so little analysis has Professor Brown 
given to this part of his material that he has lumped together 
illustrative material presenting quite distmct and often antago- 
nistic strands of thought as if they all belonged to the same family 
of ideas : the revolutionary conception of perfectibility, for example, 
tends in his treatment of it to merge with the religious doctrino of 
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perfectionism on the one hand and with the idealization of the 
American Indian on the other. A more adequate equipment m the 
background of ideas would have enabled him to see significance in 
a great deal that he has passed over lightly and would have com- 
pleted the picture for us of the interests and preferences of the less 
erudite American public from 1 789 to 1860^ a picture which he has 
so admirably dravm for us up to a certain point. 

Lois Whitney 

Russell Sage College 


Joseph Conrad, The Making of a Novelist. By John D. Goedan. 

Cambridge^ Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1940. 

Pp. xiv + 430. $4.00. 

Eord Maddox Ford held the opinion that in time there might 
come an obscuration of Conrad^s fame, his contention being that 
it is natural for each succeeding age to react against the master- 
pieces produced by the age immediately preceding it.” Nevertheless, 
November saw the publication of two books on Conrad : The Letters 
of Joseph Conrad^ edited and translated by John Archer Gee and 
Paul Sturm of Yale University, and Joseph Conrad, The Making 
of a Novelist by John D. Gordan of Harvard University. 

The amount of patient and exhaustive research in Mr. Gordan^s 
book IS prodigious, and future students of Conrad and of English 
literature cannot afford to be without it. Who was this man 
Conrad ^ Mr. Gordan shows us all the facets of this inexhaustible 
genius, the core of his mind and soul, lofty, tender, and under- 
standing, one of us ” — ^as he explained Lord Jim. This new study 
holds nothing back : we see a creative artist producing a succession of 
masterpieces, harassed by continual personal and family illnesses, 
the demands of editors and publishers, dunned by tradesmen and 
creditors. This condition was existent and constant until after the 
publication of Chance in 1914, when his place was assured. Here 
is a sympathetic and factual disclosure of the mind and methods of 
Conrad, revealing in detail his incessant search for the right word 
correctly to mirror his experiences and philosophy. Give me the 
right word,” said Conrad, and I will move the world,” The 
changes in text and in the titles themselves are duly set down: 
The Children of the Sea — absurdly sweet then the substitution 
of the original title A Tale of the Forecastle ; then — A Tode of the 
Sea, A Tcde of Ships and Men, and finally the blunt, but particularly 
appropriate The Nigger of the Narcissus, which title that noble 
but lonely saga of the sailing era bears today. There are copious 
examples illustrating the growth of the iext, a veritable encyclopedia 
of Conrad source material. 
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In the research work connected with compiling A Conrad Me- 
morial Lihajy I felt the need of a more fully documented 
biography than the studies by Curie, Jean-Aubry, and others, avail- 
able at that time. Conrad in his Author^s Notes gave us valuable 
clues to the genesis and background of the stones, and noV Mr. 
Gordan in going back to the original manuscripts, corrected proofs, 
published and unpublished letters, has given us in a single volume 
all the information that the most serious student could wish for. 
Fortunately, the bulk of the manuscripts and other Conradiana are 
preserved in this country. 

Well, there cannot be too many studies of the life and works of 
the great Pole. Ford says, “ He was a great poet and an honest man. 
So scientifically and with precision we may deduce his immortality, 
and his dust may lie in its Kentish sunlight heedless of passing 
clouds."^ 

Geokgb T. Keating 

Mancho Santa JPe, California 


Charles Egbert Craddock {NoaiUes Murfree). By Enn Winfield 
Paeks, Chapel Hill, North Carolma: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. xvi + 258. $2.50. 

Mr. Parks^s book is less significant as biography or criticism than 
as a revealmg account of the literary career of a Southern gentle- 
woman, Mary Noailles Murfree Charles Egbert Craddock 
gifted amateur of letters,^^ who published her first article, 
Flirts and Their Ways,^’ in 1874 and her last, Muscle Shoals 
in Colonial Days,’^ in 1921, a year before her death at the age of 
seventy-two. At the beginning of her long and productive career, 
at the moment when an interest in local color was in the ascendant, 
Miss Murfree was so fortunate as to discover a vein of material — 
the lives of the Tennessee mountaineers — ^which she worked mdus- 
triously for over a decade. Her first notable success was the vol- 
ume of short stories assembled from the pages of the Atla7it%c 
Monthly and published under the title In the Tennessee Mountains 
in 1884. Her best local color novels were The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains (1885) and In the Stranger People's Coun- 
try (1891). In 1896 she was shocked to learn that her publishers 
were losing interest in her repetitious use of the material most 
familiar to her, but, turning courageously to the working of a new 
vein, the American historical novel, she produced two moderate 
successes, The Story of Old Fort Loudon (1899) and A Spectre of 
Power (1903). When the vogue of this type of novel passed in its 
turn, she was unable to understand or to master the new modes of 
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naturalistic or sociological fiction^ and was forced to devote her 
last years to hack work of no distinction. 

Although Miss Murfree is a decidedly minor figure m the his- 
tory of ^American fiction, this book about her was well worth writ- 
mg. Mr. Parks^s evocation of the genteel background of his 
heroine^s life is a delightful contribution to the social history of 
the South. His carefully documented narrative of her imperious 
dealings with her indulgent publishers throws a welcome light on 
the status of the author in the late nineteenth century. The psycho- 
logical problems connected with her personality he has refrained 
from treatmg, and the critical problems he has not been completely 
successful in solving. He is happiest in pomting out the values and 
the limitations of her work : skilful use of dialect, opulent descrip- 
tions, strongly typed recurrent characters, and repetitious plots. It 
is extremely doubtful, however, whether, as he asserts, she ever 
wrote distmguished novel,’^ or that there is anything in her 
writing ^^approaching greatness." But for a careful evalua- 
tion of Miss Murfree^s work on the scale of the other local color 
writers of the period, this attractive book wiU furnish the necessary 
foundation. 

Pebi) B. Millett 

Wesleyan TJnvoerstty 


Sylvester Judd {1818-1858)^ Novelist of Transcendentalism. By 
Philip Judd Beookway. Orono, Maine: University Press, 
1941. Pp. xvi -1- 121. (University of Maine Studies, No. 53.) 

In a curious personal essay, Cardiagraphy," addressed to mem- 
bers of his own family, Sylvester Judd wrote in June, 1837 i 

I would yield my heart cheerfully to the dictates of reason. I cannot, I 
dare not demur. I reject Calvinism because it opposes my consciousness, my 
reason, my nature, and the Bible. . . . My soul bursts from its prison-house; 
it walks forth, buoyant with freedom; it treads upward toward its Cod. 

Judd was twenty-four years old. Graduated from Yale in the 
previous year, he now enrolled in the Harvard Divinity School until 
1840; the balance of his life of forty years he spent in Augusta, 
Maine, in the service of the Unitarian church. The exultant words 
were, presumably, typical of the feelings of many young Hew 
Englanders in 1837 who watched the withdrawal of John Calvings 
black hand; who heard the free voices of Ghanning and Emerson. 

The value of Mr. Brockwa/s study lies less in the recreation of 
Judd as a man of letters than m this depiction of his ^^trans- 
cendental " experience. Although Mr. Brockway naturally regx^ 
that he cannot establish more precisely the ^rsonM assocmtions of 
Judd and Emerson, the relationship from the fact^ 

6 
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that Judd was not one of the circle of idealistic young men (whom 
Hawthorne disliked) about the seer of Concord. The mfluence, 
then, was independent of proximity ; it was distance-defying, almost 
telepathic; and in its indelible stamp upon Judd^s writings it 
remains one of the most memorable mstances of Emerson’s spiritual 
magnetism. The definitions of this mfluence and of Judd as a 
delicate recorder of other liberalisms of the time make Mr. Brock- 
way’s study a valuable expansion of our knowledge of The New 
England Eenaissance.” 

The portions of the book which celebrate Judd’s literary per- 
formance are less fortunate, partly because Mr. Brockway is more 
expository than critical, but chiefly because Judd’s writing, except 
for his suggestions of the contemporary New England muid, is 
indubitably minor and second-rate. The full titles of his works 
intimate their provincial qualities: Margaret, A Tale of the Beal 
and ld0al. Blight and Bloom, Including Sketches of a Place Not 
Before Described, Called Mons Ohristi (184S); Bichard Edney and 
the Governor's Family (1850) , and Philo, An Evangeliad (1850), 
a blank verse narrative which, says Mr. Brockway, was regarded by 
some contemporary readers as a signal fire for the regeneration 
of the earth.” More probably, these elaborately ideological works 
of the disciple of Emerson wiU throw an occasional gleam of light 
on that aspirmg little group of thinkers who lived before the 
triumph of the machine. 

Stanley T. Williams 

Yale TJmversity 


Hegel's Hellenic Ideal, by Glenn Gray, King’s Crown Press, New 
York, 1941, viii + 104 pp. 

After the end of the Middle Ages Greek culture was an integral 
part of the intellectual culture of Western and Central Europe. 
It helped to build up the modern view of life m the period from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century — ^the new philosophy that was 
based on deeper insights into man’s nature and on social and moral 
concepts freed from the rules of chivalry and church. It laid the 
ground work for a new society and state in the classical Prance of 
ihe seventeenth century. In the end it became the source of the 
artistic and metaphysical culture of eighteenth century Germany. 
The so-called Hellenic ideal of German Classicism and Romanticism 
and of the post-Kantian philosophy m Germany was the last out- 
come of this development. 

Gray has tried to arrest this development Just at its final point. 
He shows how Greek philosophy was transformed into a new 
mythologv’*, as far as German literature, and into a new ideology, 
as far as the philosophy of the young Hegel was concerned. Relying 
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on his perfect knowledge of the works of the young Hegel and of the 
literature about the specific problem of Hellenism^ Gray proves that 
to Hegel Greek man lived m a homogeneous world. He did not 
need to construct principles of religion, morality, society, state, etc., 
he found and realized them through his innermost character. 
Modern man has to refer to historical tradition to achieve what the 
Hellenic man possessed by nature. Only the teachings of Christi- 
anity made modern man superior, and finally able to re-establish on 
a higher level the inner unity of the ancient man. 

To the historian of literature two questions of greater importance 
are not answered — in fact, not even touched upon. How far was 
HegePs Hellenic Ideal his own product, and how much did he owe 
to his intimate contact with Hdlderlin? Secondly, what are the 
distinct differences between the Hellenism of the young Hegel and 
that of the young Schelling who durmg the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century influenced the literary and scientific life in Germany 
even more than Hegel ? 

On the whole, however, the work of Gray is a clear, thorough, and 
well mf ormed study. 

Geoegb Stefaistsky 

City College, Neto York 


Coleridge Fille, A Biography of Sara Coleridge. By Bael Leslie 
Geiqgs. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 
XIV + 259. $3.75. 

The enduring strength of the ties forged by Coleridge with 
Southey and Wordsworth in their ardent youth is well illustrated 
in the life of his only daughter. In her early years her mmd was 
formed by her father’s friends more than by her father himself, 
and towards the end of her life the successive deaths of Dora 
Wordsworth, her brother Hartley, and finally of Wordsworth, 
brought her the feeling that the world in which she had grown up 
was passing away. Learned, charming, sensitive, and with an ex- 
ceptional understanding of the relationship between literature and 
life, Sara Coleridge spent the whole of her fifiy years in close con- 
tact with authors and poets. As a result her biography is inevitably 
in some measure a study in the transition from the Eomantic to 
the Victorian AgeJ. 

None the less the dominating figure in the story of her life is 
g. T. 0. Brought up as Sara was by her mother as a member of 
the Southey household, one would have thought that some bias 
against her father was inevitable, but her devotion to both her 
parents was as genuine as it was remarkable. No one understood 
better the failure of their marriage; she could even analyse it im- 
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personally in such a penetrating passage as that quoted on pp, 
105-6, which no student of Coleridge can afford to ignore. Yet she 
gave her mother moie sympathy and support than did any other 
member of the family, and she devoted her best energies to editing 
her father^s works and furthering his reputation. 

Professor Griggs has written a pleasant and mteresting book, 
even though his method involves a certain amount of unnecessary 
repetition, and his style is sometimes unwittingly colored by the 
sentiment of the period of which he writes. But his enthusiasm 
for his sub 3 ect is genuine, and he fully justifies his implied claim 
that the story of Sara Coieridge^s life is worth retelling. If one 
must cavil at something, I shall merely point out that it is inac- 
curate to say (pp. 151-2) that '^with the text of the BiograpTiia 
Literaria she did no more than correct typographical errors.^^ The 
text for the 1847 edition of this work was prepared for the press 
not by Sara but by Henry Nelson Coleridge before his death, and 
the alterations extended much further than the mere correction of 
typographical errors. 

E. C. Bald 

Cornell University 


Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. viii 216. $2.50. 

This is a charming book, and one which is invaluable for the 
study of Yeats. Its value and certainly its charm have been 
enhanced by the fact that Dorothy Wellesley has not been timid m 
her editing. She has printed a number of her own letters, has 
supplied notes (mcluding two long notes on conversations with 
Yeats), has preserved Yeats^ spellings, and, in general, has refused 
to tidy up the thoroughly personal correspondence. Whether this 
restraint is the effect of a sophisticated tact unusual to find, or 
merely the result of a rather callow naivet4 is beside the point. We 
remain in her debt in any ease. 

Her own poems (which she prints in the volume) are naive and 
sometimes even childish. If the seriousness with which Yeats took 
them — he suggests revisions and seems genuinely to admire them — 
comes as a shock to the reader, this lack of judgment is only one 
instance of a naivety on the part of the great poet which is revealed 
throughout the volume. Eor example, during the period which the 
correspondence covers (May 30, 1935-Dec. 1, 1938) Yeats was at 
work on his Oirford Booh of Modern Verse. The letters make it 
perfectly plain why the great poet was able to produce so one-sided 
and so wrong-headed an anthology. His ignorance of modem 
American poetry was amazing: he writes in 1936, ^^Do you know 
the work of Elinor Wylie? Since I found your work I have had 
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as sole excitement here ^ Eagle and Mole/ a lovely heroic song/^ 
His lack of proportionate values is equally startling* he writes 
of his Oxford Boolc^ here is the present calculation of number of 
pages, T. S. Eliot 14^ pages. Turner 17 pages, Lady Dorothy 17^ 
pa^es, Edith Sitwell 19 pages but nobody will count.” 

In general, Yeats^ blindsides and crochets, his foibles and personal 
vanities, are revealed by the correspondence quite mercilessly. One 
feels that, insofar as the editor is concerned, they are revealed 
unwittingly. At any rate, not in spite of but because of these revela- 
tions, Yeats emerges as the really great figure which we have taken 
him to be. His greatness can survive the exposure — does survive it. 
It is fortunate that these letters which throw so much light on the 
later poems and, in general, on his quality of mind have not been 
needlessly held back but have been allowed to appear in print 
so soon. 

Clbanth Beooks 

Louisiana State University 


El Arcipreste de Talavera o sea El Gorhacho de Alfonso MaetInez 
DB Toledo. Edited by Lesley Byed Simpson. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1939. Pages xii + 361. 

To make a faithful reproduction of the Bscorial MS, which the 
present text purports to do, indicating all deviations, would seem 
to be preferable to the procedure of P6rez Pastor, who in his edition 
of 1901 changed arbitrarily anythmg which seemed to him due to 
scribal carelessness, A few readings which the 1901 editor tran- 
scribed incorrectly or mistook for errors appear to have been restored. 
There remains, however, the question of mechanical interpretation, 
and it is doubtful whether a photostatic copy, with which the editor 
worked, can be deciphered as accurately as the MS itself. 

In his prologo the editor states that he has gone so far as to 
preserve the desigmldades y ariitrariedades of the scribe, but, 
contradictorily, that he has made certain emendations, conforming 
principally to P4rez Pastor. Indeed, he has preserved some blunders 
and attempted to correct others. To be consistent he should either 
have reproduced the MS exactly or endeavored to make the text 
read satisfactorily throughout. Among his emendations I have 
noted a few which, in my opinion, vitiate the meaning or are at 
least unnecessary* 

The editor has set out to punctuate the work in the modern 
manner, and on the whole, where the meaning is apparent, the 
present edition is easier to follow than that of P^rez Pastor, which 
is notoriously deficient in punctuation. Departing, from %anish 
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usage, he has generally placed a comma before e and certain other 
conjunctions used to connect the last member of a parallel series 
of more than two. He has failed in several instances to set off 
non-restrictive phrases, and he might well have inserted commas^ in 
many places where not required by modern usage as an aid* to 
comprehension, especially since pauses and modifiers in the Arch- 
priests language often come unexpectedly. He does not set off the 
adverb pero, and he splits the illative conjunction tanto que except 
in one case. At times he injects exclamation and interrogation in a 
seemingly impertinent manner. 

It would have been well to use comtllas instead of italics to 
designate quotations, and the dash instead of quotation marks to 
show direct discourse. The dash is used only as in English, and 
parentheses have nowhere been utilized. The editor makes no 
mention of the cedilla with c before e and although P6rez Pastor 
wrote it with considerable regularity in the combinations see and 
sci, and erratically elsewhere. 

A good many passages have been noted wherein the editor seems 
to have overlooked the most logical and reasonable interpretation, 
rejecting sometimes punctuations already satisfactory m Perez 
Pastor. It is obviously idle to attempt to punctuate the garbled 
passages which he has preserved. 

It hardly seems properly within the scope of the work to indicate 
its refranes and popular sayings, as the editor has undertaken to 
do by the use of italics. Moreover, there are several allusions to 
proverbs, and adaptations, which are quite as important as the 
proverbs themselves, but which go untreated. 

Although some of the sayings are, to be sure, difficult to recognize, 
I have discovered upwards of forty which the editor fails to indicate, 
but which may be found recorded in closely similar or identical 
form in the current dictionary of the Eoyal Spanish Academy, 
in one or more of the well-known Spanish refraneros^ or in botL 
There are besides these at least seventeen which by their tokens 
may be regarded as popular sayings beyond any reasonable doubt. 
It may be said, then, that no less than fifty, and perhaps sixty or 
seventy in all, have escaped the editor^s notice. He has detected 
those labeled with the word prouerbio or enxiemplo, but has missed 
others such as: a buen callar llaman Sancho; Fizonos Dios, mara-’ 
villamonos nos; mal de muchos gozo es; mas sahe el loco m su casa 
quel cuerdo en el agena; and Ojos ay que de lagana $e agradan. 

Some of the shortcomings of the present edition may be accounted 
for by the fact that it is a work of collaboration between Mr, 
Simpson and his students, as he has acknowledged in his preface. 
He suggests that his text is to serve as a basis for such projects as a 
glossary, a grammar, and a study of its variants. Bather, these 
studies should serve as a basis for a definitive text, which deserves a 
more unified and painstaking treatment. Einally, it is my belief 
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that a great part of the meaning and spirit of the Arcipreste de 
Talavera has eluded its editor, and that we must still await an 
acoeptable text. 

M. Ieting Smith 

The Umverstty of Texas 


The Art of Courtly Love, By Andreas Carellaots with introduc- 
tion, translation, and notes by John Jay Parry. Records of 
Civilization, Tolume xxxiii. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 218. 

Professor Parry deserves the deep gratitude of all students and 
teachers in the mediaeval field. The work of Andreas Capellanus is 
a unique and indispensable document. While it has been used most 
extensively by scholars interested m mediaeval literature, it is 
equally if not more important to the historian of social ideas and 
practices. No one who studies or teaches mediaeval civilization can 
afford to neglect it. Now that Mr. Parry has made it available for 
rapid and easy perusal there is no excuse for neglecting it. 

The introduction supplied by Mr. Parry is concise yet highly 
adequate. In the space of twen^-four pages it furnishes the infor- 
mation required for intelligent reading of the book. Mr. Parry 
believes that troubador poetry came from Arabic origins and pre- 
sents an excellent summary of the arguments for this point of view. 
As I agree with him, his answer to the opposition seems to me 
sufficient. Others may feel that he has not done justice to their 
theories. In attempting to place the work of Andreas in its histori- 
cal background Mr. Parry has accepted the contention of Miss Amy 
Kelly that it describes conditions at the court of Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine in Poitiers during the years 1170-1173. I am inclined to 
believe that this conclusion is not in accord with the available 
evidence, but it is a matter of very slight significance. 

Any one who compares my translation of certain passages from 
The Art of Courtly Love with Mr. Parry’s will see that it would be 
pure impertinence for me to review this pari of his work. I can only 
say that it is the type of translation desired by scholars. The stylis- 
tic peculiarities of Andreas and his involved, repetitious, and 
occasionally confused form of expression are preserved with remark- 
able fidelity. The reader of Mr. Parry’s translation is as close to 
the mind of Andreas as the English language can bring him. 

Sidney PAiNruR 

The Johns MopHm University 
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Anthology of the Provengal Troubadours. By Hill, R. T. and 
Bergin, T. 6 . New Haven : Yale University Press, 1941, 
Pp. sv + 

The appearance of a Provengal anthology in English is not to be 
lightly dismissed. It may even herald the day when the graduate 
student will no longer acquire the habit of referring to a celebrated 
romance as the Karrenritter and cease to regard its author as a 
redoubtable Panzerkommandant named Kristian von Troyes. 

That, in the hundred fifty-four texts, some might have been 
omitted and others substituted, is true of this collection, as it would 
be of any. Messrs Hill and Bergm have done well enough on that 
score. To be commended is the frequent mclusion of vida and ra«o, 
not as ^^hors d^oeuvre^^ (Appel, Crescini), but mtegrated, as is 
proper, with the text. Chabaneau, where more than one editor has 
gone for a ready-made biography of his troubadour, was often re- 
jected, and rightly, (pp. 54,56), his texts being riddled with errors 
and lacunae carried over straight from Raynouard. But why Mahn 
was at times preferred is a puzzle, for he is old, incomplete in manu- 
scripts (many a time B alone used), and certainly not devoid of 
errors. There are the necessary microfilms in this country and 
reliable diplomatic reprmts, the only suspicious one being that of 
P, of which the photostat is in the Library of Congress. Here was 
an opportunity for some original work that the editors could have 
used to great advantage. As it is, secondary sources were almost 
exclusively relied on. 

Some of these are unnecessary and dubious. Why take Lom- 
matzsch as the source for the vida of the Monk of Montaudon (p. 
106) or so second rate a work as Berry^s Florilege for the texts of 
89 and 91 ? Why not, rather, Bartsch, Lesehuch, col. 140, for the 
latter? 

Pedagogically, there is a good deal to be desired. Small pieces 
like songs are not hard to place in an anthology. Larger items take 
more circumspection. Unless there are a few words of synopsis, 
between excerpts, the students idea of the Sancta Fides or the 
Boethius will be vague. Not much help is ofEered in two pages of 
notes devoted to two hundred forty pages of text. There are many 
historical allusions throughout and such a line as Del menor tertz 
d'amor son gran poder, in Guiraut.de Calanso’s famous poem (p. 
159), must remain an enigma, without adequate comment. Often 
a mere reference will suffice, as in the case of Peire^s Ghantarai 
d^aquestz trobadors (p, 'J'l) ; e. g. MP. 33X1 (1933-4), p. 19 (Patti- 
son). The reader is not forewarned about the non-Provengal of the 
descort cm p. 125 nor the sirventes of B. Calvo (p. 200). The 
vocabulary is not entirely adequate. With the existing aids what 
could the beginner do with the first strophe on p. 76, for instance? 
Some idioms are not explained: ieu Vagra vis (p. 108). Spelling 
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variants that must bother one not accustomed to Provengal are not 
dealt with ]n the glossary {gxqmr, which seems to occur more often 
than gequir in this book, is absent; masan is not there, but mazan 
IS, ^nd so forth, because examples are not wanting). G(u)terdon is 
not to be found at all. Some phonological forms could likewise 
have been explained: alhe (p. 127). 

The Yale Press has done a magnificent job of printing and bind- 
ing and perhaps some graduate students will not be sorry to abandon 
the wretched paper and t 3 rpe of certain foreign chrestomathies. 
However, the book sells for five dollars. Since we have here a 
collection of texts, without notes, virtually, and with a not too rich 
vocabulary, derived essentially from secondary sources, one asks 
what is the raison d'etre of such an anthology. It is possible to 
reproduce these texts much more cheaply and, in the present crisis, 
some among those few that teach Provengal have been doing so.^ 

A. H, SCHUTZ 

Ohio State Unirerstty 


The Theatre of the Basoche. The Contribution of the Law Societies 
to French Mediaeval Comedy. By Howaed Geaham Haevey. 
Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 
(Harvard Studies in Eomance Languages, XVII.) 

When he gave up Law for Eomance, Mr, Harvey did not burn 
his books. He preferred to apply his knowledge of his earlier disci- 
pline to an investigation in the field of French drama. He even 
retained the flavor of his legal studies by arranging his material in 
the form of a brief: Presenting the case^ The Documentary Em- 
dencCj The Summing up. And though a lawyer^s special plead- 
ing is usually anathema to a scholar, the results he achieves are 
interesting and important. 

He finds that in the moralities, farces, and sotties of the fifteenth 
century and the first half of the sixteenth there is far less satire of 
the law than has hitherto been supposed, much less than there is in 
other genres of the time. Failure to recognize this fact has led 
scholars to overlook the large amount of realism in the dramatiza- 
tion of court procedure. The mildness of the satire seems due to 
the fact that these plays were largely the work of law clerks or of 
young lawyers who either shared the point of view of their profes- 
sional superiors, or stood in awe of them, or were directly restrained 

^ For tke sake of completeness may we add to tke mention of Professor 
Shepard's edition of Aimer ic de Peguilhan, in preparation, those of J, 
Bouti^re (A. de Sisteron), complete hut apparently unpublished. Mile 
Bumitrescu and E. S. Aston (Peirol), B* Lavaud (Peire Gardenal) a work 
that has been going on for years, E. B. Healy {Lanfano Cigala), Ph,B. 
thesis, Horth Carolina (completed) and the collaborative task of J* Boutifere 
and A. H. Schutz {vi4m md rassos)^ of which one volume is reported 
printed mais non brochd 'M 1 ) by Privat, T^oulouse. > 
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by their censorship. When they did satirize legal processes with 
vigor, the attack was usually made upon ecclesiastical or rural 
courts, which had lost their standing in the eyes of the more 
important members of the profession. 

Mr. Harvey believes that in Patelin the court is an ecclesiastical 
one, the title-role that of a ^^self-styled, more or less self-taught 
practitioner, a would-be advocate” (p. 160). He holds that the 
satire is directed chiefly against the litigant — ^the draper,— to a 
lesser degree against Patebn, and that the judge is not satirized at 
all. As the author’s chief purpose was to excite laughter, Mr. Har- 
vey finds that the farce has been taken too seriously as a social docu- 
ment. He mentions in this connection only Eenan. If, as seems 
likely, he also had in mind the late E. C. Holbrook, the latter would 
certainly have pardoned the thrust in view of the fact that Mr. 
Harvey accepts Alecis as the author of the play. 

I hope that Mr. Harvey will now apply his knowledge of French 
law and practice — if not his gift at pleading — to later periods of 
French dramatic history.^ 

H. Caeuingtoit Lan-casteb 


Les Lettres canadiennes d' autrefois: vol. i (La Phase lilingm), 
vol. II (La Phase fraTvgam). By S^eaphi^ Maeion. Puhli- 
cations seriees de TUmversiU d'Ottawa, nos. v and xii, Hull 
and Ottawa, 1989-1940. Pp. 185 -j- 191. $2.00. 

The author of Les Lettres canadiennes d'autrefois has been pub- 
lishmg substantial literary and historical studies for some twenty 
years. As the work of an established scholar, the present researches 
into eighteenth-century Canadiana are particularly welcome. M. 
Marion limits his first two volumes to competent critical surveys of 
the Gazette Utteraire de Montreal (1778-177'9) and the bilingual 
Gazette de Quebec (1764-1806). Despite many and often painful 
puerilities, both weeklies provide invaluable records of what passed 
for intelleetualism in a colonial society infected, naturally enough, 
with the dilettantism of the Ancien E6gime. 

Until about 1790, the Quebec Gazette^ under English editorship, 
catered laboriously to the fashion for Voltaire among French sub- 
scribers. In 1793 enthusiasm for the Eevolution was replaced by 
violent condemnation, which eventually made way for diatribes 
against Bonaparte. In the Montreal journal, Voltaire received 
invective as well as panegyric, although the defenders understood 
only his stylistic genius, and the critics stressed only his irreligion. 

note only a few slips; pp. 20, 91, 254, read Tallemaut; p. 159, for 
evidence that Jehan de Koyon was a bishop rather than a lawyer cf, IJ. T. 
Holmes, Mm., lv {Feb, 1940), 105-8; p. 168, for 18— read 1855-9 (the 
Toltune number should be added) ; pp. 1T4, 182, for Madame read Made- 
moiselle. 
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M. Marion shows effectively how nebulous Voltairianism had become 
after crossmg the Atlantic. Boileau and La Fontaine were the 
only other authors to win much approbation in eighteenth-century 
Mofitreal, and even Eousseau figures but three times in the Gazette 
htUratre. 

Current French literature, however, formed only part of the 
stock-m-trade of the two weeklies, which abound in local verse and 
news oddities. Among frequent polemics are mterspersed mildly 
engagmg dissertations on feminism, fashions, free-masonry, literary 
taste, msect bane, excessive eulogy, the evils of cards, and the 
etat present de Fhymen en Angleterre/^ 

Two Frenchmen of questionable probity published the Gazette 
litteravre for an Academie de Montreal, the precise character of 
which still mvites mvestigation. As members, M. Marion has 
unearthed the two editors, two anon 3 rmous Quebecois, and some 
unnamed students m Montreal. While the Gazette might not have 
been above inventing an imagmary society, a forged protest against 
it would hardly have been attributed in print to the Sulpician 
Montgolfier. Consequently, the possibility, advanced elsewhere, 
that the Academie de Montreal did not exist must be rejected. 

M. Marion has be^ criticized for feuding” with Voltaire. 
Smce his manifest o^ctivity in presenting facts is not affected by 
this incidental con|peration, it should be mentioned merely for 
readers expectmg Jo find support for the fallacy that French- 
Canadian literatup reflects only prudery and parochialism.^ 

Despite minor^perfections, Les Lettres canadiennes d'autrefois 
does great credit to French scholarship in Canada. The author has 
accomplished n practical compromise between research and a semi- 
popular style/ Thoroughly aware of their shortcomings, M. Marion 
is careM to qualify the content of the two Gazettes as ^^babioles 
qui eternisent un d^bat, du fignolage autour de gentils riens ” (ii, 
89). The first volume successfully represents the mingled effect of 
British politics and French interests in Quebec sociel^ during the 
first years of English domination. 

The second volume establishes the need for more research on the 
r&le of the French eighteenth centt^ in Canadian thought. Much 
has been published concerning the influence of later French poets, 
but M. Marion^s findings involve a socio-literary field which others 
have left virtually untouched. In the meantime, his extensive 
explorations will further sympathetic understanding of a period in 
Canadian history when the future of indigenous French literature 
was stiU in grave jeopardy. 

Edwaed B. Mam 

Jlrdversity of Michigan 


^ Bespite obvious aversion, M Marion is careful to give Toltaire his due 
{e.g., I, XE, 34, 62). Hor has he failed to insist, for instance, that 
ceux qui ne reconnaissent pas le droit de peindre le pdci4 demandent, en 
somme, la suppression d*& peu pr4s toute ia littdrature Pas Se 

ms UtiSratems, p. 1S6). 
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BRIEF MENTION 

Die Barocken StilmerkmaTe in der englischen, lateinischen, %nd 
deutschen Fassung von Dr. Thomas Burnet's ^‘Theory of the 
Barth." By De. Elisabeth BLallee. Bern: A. Erancke, 1940. 
Pp. xiv + 179. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten^ 9.) It was the 
late Professor Pehr of Zurich who suggested to Dr. Haller a study 
of the three yersions of BurnePs Theory of the Earth in order to 
determine whether we are justified in speaking of a baroque style 
in English prose. The reasons for the choice of this work have been, 
1, the existence of LatiUj German, and English versions of about 
the same date^ and, 2, the fact that Burnet, not being a Dichter^ 
that IS, an individual or imaginative writer, better represents the 
prevailing prose conventions of his time. There is something to 
be said, however, against both of these reasons. In the first place, 
the English version of the Theory is not a translation of the Latin 
one, but, as Dr. Haller shows, a very free re-writmg of it. Dr. 
Haller faithfully studies all three versions, but it must be said that 
a stylistic comparison of them is not fruitful. In the second place, 
the period of the Theory^ the last quarter of the 17th century, is not 
the best time for a study of the baroque, which was at its height in 
the first and second quarters of the century. 

These limitations were inherent in the task that Dr. Haller 
undertook. Her performance itself is competent and workmanlike. 
She finds her tests of the baroque style in Wdlfflin^s famous Renais- 
sance und BarocTc^ and in studies by two later scholars of the specific 
subject of baroque in English literature, and applies these tests in 
a study of, 1, the vocabulary, 2, the imagery, and, 3, the form of 
the rhetorical period in Burnet’s work. Her conclusions are that 
we are justified in speaking of a baroque English style, and that the 
Latin shows least baroque character, the German most of the three. 

Volfilin^s remarkable work concerned itself with style in the arts 
of design alone. To transpose his principles into the terms of 
literature is far from easy, and the attempt is likely to lead to 
confusions. But confusion is worse confounded when the common 
denominator of literature and painting is sought, as it is in fact 
sought by a number of German students of literary baroque, in 
certain abstract ideas concerning the nature of the 17th century 
mind. For example, a scholar quoted by Dr. Haller characterizes 
the period of baroque as an age of Expansion — Concentration,” 

Makrokosmos — Mikrokosmos.” Under such a generalization one 
may show almost anything and include about everything; and it is 
not surprising that this scholar includes, in fact, things so different 
as Lyly’s Euphues and Donne’s sermons in the baroque style. Dr. 
Haller herself does not deal in such philosophic obfuscations, and 
encourages them only by quotation from others. 

HOEEis w. CEonn 

Frimeton Umversity 
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The Study of the Nihelungenhed, Being the History of the Study 
of the Epic and Legend from 1755 to 3937. By Mary Thorp. 
(Oxford Studies in Modern Languages and Literature), Oxford 
IJniversitv Press^ 1940. Pp. yi + 196. $4.25. This book purports 
to present the story of the change of public opinion, of the begin- 
ning and ever-increasing growth of the study of the epic and 
legend of the NL from 1755 to 1937. The first and most valuable 
chapter offers the gradual evolution of the theories concerning 
origin, authorship and home of the NL. Hundreds of well-known 
authors and critics pass by the reviewing stand to express their 
viewpoints in thesis and antithesis. Tackled from all possible 
directions, now with the Ehenish problem, now with the Danubian, 
Bavarian, Austrian or Hungarian in the foreground, this century- 
old question, which has revolved chiefly about Emheitstheorie 
or Liedertheorie and even stirred the best of scholars to private 
feuds, culminates in disparate, but suggestive theories, as proffered 
in this last decade by men like Schrofl, Gareis, Schiitte and Kdrner, 
Of lesser importance is the discussion of the MS-criticism in which 
the respective merits of the shortest, longest, most elaborate and 
best text of the MSS is weighed. The last chapter is devoted en- 
tirely to a chronologically ordered bibliography of several hundred 
titles, listing all works on the NL-theones, MH6 editions (49), 
NHG translations (70), translations into English (11), and the 
numerous adaptations of the HL, from Hans Sachs to Bachmeister. 
It need hardly be said that this history of the HL-theones and this 
bibliography, prepared with utmost thoroughness, make this book 
indispensable for any student of the HL. With a deep sense of 
pessimism one lays the book aside, to ask: Shall we ever really 
know? Yet, might not the solution be as simple as the egg of 
Columbus and, as Schrofl would have it, might not Pilgrim have 
been the compiler after all (Klage: ^^Von Pazzom der iischof 
Pilgrim . • . hiez er schnhen d%z maere.^^) ? 

GAEL SELMEE 

Hunter College of the 

City of New TorJc 


The Jacobean and Caroline Stage: Dramatic Companies and 
Players. By Geeau) Eabes Bentley. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
Hew York, Oxford University Press, 1941. 2 vols. Pp. xx + 344, 
viii-fpp^ 343 [aio] — 750. $12.50. Professor Bentle/s laudable 
purpose is to carry on the admirable survey made by Sir Edmund 
Chambers in The Elizabethan Stage from 1616, his terminal date, 
to the closing of the theatres in 1642.^ Later volumes will treat the 
plays, the playwrights, the theaters, and the conditions of play 
production/^ Mr. Bentley first summarm^s the histories of the old 
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companies before 1616 and continues them to 1642. The new com- 
panies are then dealt with in the order of first appearance. A 
special feature of the dictionary of actors is the quotation of every 
scrap of biographical evidence (except for the careers of English 
actors in Germany)/^ after, that is, 1616. 

That these volumes will be warmly welcomed goes Tvithout saying. 
Mr. Bentley is closing the gap between the encyclopedic works of 
Sir Edmund Chambers on the earlier drama and those of Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll on the later. He proceeds, it is true, only to 1642 ; 
but the remaining years down to 1660, when Mr, Nicoll begins, 
are already well covered in Dr. Leslie Hotson^s The Commonwealth 
and Restoration Stage, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage is a 
generous performance : evidence is stated, quotation is full, difiicul- 
ties are never dodged. A valuable appendix gives, among other 
things, wills of theatrical interest, evidence for the closing of the 
theaters because of plague, and the theatrical entries in Sir Hum- 
phrey Mildmay^s diary and account book (1632-43). In short, Mr. 
Bentley has provided us with a tool the indispensability of which 
is self-evident, and students of seventeenth-century drama will 
gratefully but impatiently await the appearance of his remaining 
volumes. 

H. S. 


A Revolution in European Poetry, By Ekeey Neff. New York : 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 249. $3.00. Some 
provincialism in knowledge and taste is as inevitable as it is in a 
measure desirable. When there is available in the native tongue a 
poetry incredibly rich m range and quality, a certain lack of cosmo- 
politanism IS understandable if not altogether pardonable. It may 
be, as Mr. Neff states, that Americans, having achieved literary 
independence, although harbormg few illusions of literary great- 
ness, are in a favorable position to make and profit from an impar- 
tial appraisal of the major poetry of Italy, Germany, and Prance, 
as well as that of England. It is perhaps true that the literature of 
England has tended to dominate too exclusively our attention and 
our judgment of continental writers. 

This book undertakes a peculiarly difficult task — ^that of tracing 
in a fairly brief volume the course of poetry in the chief European 
languages from the late seventeenth to the twentieth century. 
Poreign language difficulties are met, in so far as is possible, by 
giving the many and well chosen illustrative selections m both the 
original and in translation. The English poets are generously 
represented. To say that the book is written primarily for the 
intelligent and interested layman is not at all to imply that it is 
a work of facile condensation and generalization. Mr. Neff has 
written a skilful, thoughtful, apt, and integrated account of the 
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major figures, influences, ideas, moods, and forms which make up 
both the national and international mosaic of eighteenth and nine^ 
teenth century European poetry. It is a summation which could be 
mad^ only by a scholar and a critic sensitive to literary values. 
Commendable is the writer’s avoidance of such omnibus terms as 
^ neo-classic ’ and ^ romantic,’ which more often than not are a hasty 
device for avoiding responsibility. 

^^The liberation of lyricism in France [with Eimbaud and 
Verlaine] completed the cycle of the European revolt against the 
taste of the era of Louis XIV.” Detached objectivity is no doubt an 
admirable quality ; but in the context of the last chapter — despair, 
ineradicable depravity, brutal realism, esoteric ennui, maladjust- 
ment, lost faiths, jaded sophistication, reckless futility — ^that word 
liberation ” spells a curious victory. 

C. P. LYON'S 

The University of Florida 


Darwinism in the English Novel, 1860-1910, By Leo J. Hen- 
kin. New York: Corporate Press, 1940. Pp. 303. $3.00. This 
book makes interesting reading; so much so that this reviewer found 
it difficult to lay it down before its end. It is a straightforward 
treatise, the material of which is apparent from the title. Dr. 
Henkin hews so strictly to the line, in fact, that his structure be- 
comes a little mechanical, and some of the possibilities in his topics 
remain unrealized. For example, although he mentions Lucretius 
once or twice, he fails to indicate the wide-spread interest which 
educated men of the eighteenth century had in the speculations of 
the great Latin atheist,” and hence neglects background important 
to an understanding of, say, the animus behind that satiric laughter 
which was directed against Lord Monboddo’s orang-outangs. He 
tends also, while over-emphasizing H. 6. Wells, to underemphasize 
Hardy, who was an incomparably greater artist than Wells, but 
whose relation to evolutionary science is less apparent. To confine 
discussion of Hardy, as Dr. Henkin does, to a few general com- 
ments with brief reference to Two on a Tower and A Pair of Blue 
Eyes, omitting consideration of more important works like The 
Return of the Native, Tess, and Jude, whose whole tragic spirit 
is dependent upon Hardy’s acceptance of evolutionary science, is 
misleading. Nevertheless these are details, however important; 
and to dwell too much upon thengi is unfair to the author. Dr. 
Henkin’s chapters on the history of science itself are admirable — 
brief, simply worded, clear enough to enlighten a reader un- 
acquainted with the standard histories of evolutionary ideas, and 
yet original enough to interest one who does have previous knowl- 
edge of the subject. His numerous, summaries of novelsr-^um- 
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manes which are of vital importance to his treatise — are remarkably 
vivid and compact. Anyone completing the book will emerge with 
much clearer understanding of one important chapter in the history 
of English novels, and with the satisfaction of having been inter- 
ested and amused as well as profitably instructed. 

GEOEGE B. POTTEB 

Umversity of Califomva 


Maurice Hewlett: Historical Romancer. By Aethxje Beuob 
S uTHERLAKD. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1938. 
(Dissertation.) Pp. x + 199. In this dissertation Dr. Sutherland 
feaces the course of Maurice HewletPs career as a romancer, giving 
full critical summaries of his more important books and ending with 
a biographical chapter where, unfortunately with some effect of 
repetition, he undertakes to show how the work sprang naturally 
from the varying circumstances of Hewlett s life. The chief value 
of the dissertation seems to lie in its establishment of three or four 
historical points about Hewlett, rather than in any detail of aesthe- 
tic criticism. The arc of Hewlett^ s reputation, shooting up at the 
turn of the century and then trailing off sadly as he insisted on 
cultivating the wrong fields, is clearly shown. So too is the pains- 
taking research which underlay the novels, the earlier ones espec- 
ially — ^research, by the way, of which Hewlett makes his reader all 
too well aware. Still another point is the derivative nature of 
HewletPs work, a subject of bitter argument between him and the 
critics, whose view of it was less pleasant than his. (Hewlett 
declared that he detested Meredith and never read his novels, yet 
the critics have always found the hand of Meredith heavy upon 
him.) Again, Dr. Sutherland brings out well Hewletfs strong 
social preoccupation in his later work, notably his intirest in divorce 
reform and his glorification of the English peasant in The Song of 
the Plow. Of Dr. Sutherland’s own style one might say that more 
pains would have helped it. As for the implication that when the 
time is no longer out of joint Hewlett will come into his own again, 
it is, one supposes, to be expected; a pious hope, but here, as in most 
cases, a pret’fy forlorn one. 


Ummrsity of Minnesota 


J. T. HILLHOTJSE 
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FOOTE AND A FRIEND OF BOSWELUS: 

A Note ok The Nabob 

In writing a note on Footers Nabobs or more specifically on the 
prototypes of his hero Sir Matthew' Mite, one must first lay a ghost. 

The jaghire, and a thousand other arcumstances/' wrote a re- 
viewer in the London Magazine, " point out a certain lord.^^ ^ The 
certain lord, says Miss Belden in the only modern study of Foote, 
was Sir Matthew White.^^ ^ Another claimant, echoes the 
TL8., is advanced in the person of Sir Matthew White/^ ® For 
George Garrick wrote to David from Bath 17 January 1775 : " Mr. 
Foote set off for town yesterday mommg, but, what is very ex- 
traordinary, is to dine with General S^nith (at Sir Matthew 
White’s,) and likewise lie all night in his way there, and this by 
strong invitation. Foote is afraid they will put him in the coal- 
hole/’ ^ But there really was no Sir Matthew White. This baronet 
owes his existence to a mistake by Boaden, the editor of the Gar- 
rick correspondence. An examination of the manuscript reveals 
that Georgifearrick wrote '"(als Mathew Mite) ” ® — a parenthesis 
which makes excellent sense. 

"^London Magazme^ XLi (July, 1772), 309 n. 

*Mary M. Belden, The Dramatic Worhe of Samuel Foote (New Haven, 
1929 ),p. 148. 

* The English Aristophanes,” TL8., May 22, 1930, p 421. 

* Private ’Correspondence of David Garrtch (London, 1832), n, 41. 

« I am indebted to Mr. William Van Lennep and Mr, Winchester Stone 
for an examination of the photostat in the Harvard Library and for point- 
ing out evidence that George Garrick was at Bath {e.g.. Posthumous Let- 
ters ^ ^ * to Frantna Dolman, and Deorge Colmm, the MUer [London, 
1820 J, pp. 302-4). General Smith was apparently at his estate of Chilton 
in Berkshire. Of. post note SI, 
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One of the points which I wish to stress, however, is that there 
are in Footers play allusions to more than one nabob. First of 
course there is General Eichard Smith, a soldier of low origin who 
had catapulted into prominence and command of the Bengal army. 
His father had perhaps kept a little cheese shop m Jermyn Street, 
St. Jameses Market; and as early as 177' 0, on his return voyage to 
England, the General showed himself unusually sensitive to re- 
marks about cheese.® The London Magazine was quick to pomt 
out a reference to the General in the name Sir Matthew Mite 
Mite means cheesemonger and a few years later the Town 
and Country Magazine went into some detail about the cheese 
shop."^ One might easily be tempted to see a good deal more of 
General Smith in Footers amateur gambler Sir Matthew, Doubt- 
less the gambling activity of General Smith which Walpole and 
others describe had begun before the appearance of Footers play in 
June 1772. Sir Matthew is mstructed in the niceties of gambling 
by a writer from Almack’s.® General Smith was excluded from 
Almaek^s, though at what date is not clear, and with some friends 
built a magnificent club in St. Jameses Street.® But the General 
had m 1772 not yet begun his notorious political career, and on the 
whole he seems to have attracted more attention after Footers play 
than before it. The name Mite in the play perhaps did some- 
thing to further his reputation. 

Another nabob who must be considered is Mr. Thomas Eum- 
bold. He, like Smith, became much more notorious at a later date, 
but had already made his bow m the corrupt parliamentary election 
of 1770 at New Shoreham, Sussex. The constable of the borough 
declared Humboldts election illegal and refused to return him. 
The House of Commons sustained a petition by Eumbold and repri- 

^ Memoirs of William EicJcep, i (London, 1913), 234-40. The chief pub- 
lished source for General Smith’s Indian career would seem to be a foot- 
note in the Historical Manuscript Commission’s Report on the Path Manu- 
scripts {London, 1922), p. 113. For a bibliography on the General see 
James M. Holzman, The Nahohs m England (Hew York, 1926), pp. 162-3. 
Holzman is a valuable guide to our whole subject — ^though often inaccurate. 
Town and Country Magazine, vni (July, 1776), 345. 

® Works of Samuel Foote, ed. Jon Bee (London, 1830), ni, 204-6. 

® The Last Journals of Horace Walpole During the Reign of George JII 
(London, 1910), I, 645-6, 17 May 1776 Cf. Charles Pigott, The Jockey 
Club (London, 1792), p. 33 j Holzman, op. cit, p. 74. 
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manded the constable, but at the same time they recognized the 
existence of an organization at New Shoreham which had ^^pro- 
fanely assumed the Name of The Christian Cluh/^ but which was 
instituted for the most infamous Purpose, that of selling the 
Borough to the highest Bidder/^ And the Commons accordingly 
acted to incapacitate the members of the Club from voting in 
future elections.^® The Christian Club appears in Footers play as 
the Christian Club of the Borough of Bribe-em " and duly offers 
its representation to Sir Matthew/^ 

A third nabob — ^the nabob of all nabobs — is alluded to in the 
jaghire. The reviewer in the London Magazine must have shared 
a very common conviction when he wrote that the jaghire pointed 
to ^^a certain lord/^ Lord Clive of course. His jaghire was the 
most sensational of his acquisitions. His India speech in the House 
of Commons 30 March 1772 contains several references to it;^^ 
in a public Letter to the proprietors of the East India Company 
in 1764 he had defended the jaghire at length and had presented 
in an appendix a translation of the perwannah by which the jag- 
hire was granted.^® A jaghire was the annual rent for land held 
under a lease from a nabob or ruler of an Indian province, and 
Clivers jaghire was for lands in Bengal leased by the India Com- 
pany, so that he was the landlord of his employers. This munifi- 
cent gift, amounting to about 30,000 1. a year, had been bestowed 
on him by his great friend the Nabob Meer JafiSer, whom Clive 
had elevated after the epochal battle of Plassey m 1757 and had 
subsequently saved from an invasion by the son of the Mogul.^^ 

^^Jowmals of the House of Commons^ xxxin, 14, 38, 39, 58-9, 69-70, 
157, 162, 179, 360. See Holzman, op. pp. 62, 96, 159-60. Tovm and 
Country Magazine, vm (July, 1776), 345, says that General Smith bid 
for the support of the Christian Club at the same election, but I hnd no 
other evidence for this. No doubt it is a conception which derives from 
the play. 

Works, m, 215. 

^^The Parliamentary History of England to the Year 180S, xvn 
(London, 1813), 349. “The speeches of Lord Clive and . . . are here 
printed from their own corrected copies” (p. 328). 

A Letter to the Proprietors of the Mast India ^toch, from Lord Clive 
(London, 1764), pp. 29-36, 72-6. He was answered by A Letter to the 
Proprietors of Mast^ndia Stock, on the Subject of Lord Clivers Jaghire, 
London, 1764. 

Clive’s Letter to the Proprietors, pp. 29-36. Ot Sir George Forrest; 
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In 1764 the India diiectors had resolved to take Clivers jaghire 
from him, but he had been in a position to persuade them to an 
extension for ten years and then for ten years more.^® The only 
other Anglo-Indian to be offered a jaghire, so far as I have found 
in my reading of Indian affairs, was Colonel Hector Munro; and 
he, conscious of its potentialities for trouble, at once returned it.^® 
This background must be realized in order to appreciate the hu- 
mour of the proposal m Sir MattheVs ^Hreaty^^ for a bride: 

Should it be more agreeable to the parties, Sir Matthew will 
settle upon Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, a jagg- 
hire In another scene one of the characters speaks of the 
splendid titles granted to Sir Matthew by a " tribe in India 
This IS most likely a reference to Clive. In the appendix to his 
Letter of 1764 Clive had published a translation of the sunnod 
which Meer Jaffier had obtained from the Emperor of Delhi, by 
which Clive was made an Omrah or Lord of the Empire, of the 
command of 5,000 foot and the rank of 6,000 horse, with the titles 
Flower of the Empire, Defender of the Country, the Bravo firm 
in War/^ It was by his rank as Omrah that Clive was entitled to 
a jaghire 

The London Magazine says a thousand other circumstances 
point to Lord Clive. But this need be taken as no more than 
hyperbole. Sir Matthew sends " some rough diamonds to be pol- 
ished in HoUand.^^ Lord Clive had sent his Indian wealth home 

The Life of Lord Olive (London, 1918), n, 138-45. Biographers of Clive, 
from Sir John Malcolm, 1836, to A. Mervyn Davies, 1939, have culled 
interestingly from the several source collections in print and m manuscript 
but have not been meticulous about reference. Neither have they been 
much concerned with details of Clive’s reputation during his career. I 
use the life by Forrest because it is the most specifically documented. I 
have adopted his spelling of Indian words. 

Forrest, op. ctt., n, 197-204, 351-8. 

Journals of the Souse of Commons, xxxm, 825, Reports from Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, in (1803), 312, Third Eeport from 
the Committee Appointed to Enquire into the . . . East India Company,” 
8 April 1773. 
w Worhs, nr, 191. 

Works, m, 219. 

Clive’s Letter to the Proprietors, pp. 29-30, 70. Cf. Forrest, op. oit,, 
n, 138-45. 

Works, m, 209, 
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in the form of diamonds and gave his reasons in the speech of 30 
March 1772/^ but the importation of diamonds by nabobs was 
becommg common.^^ Other details of the play — such as the split- 
ting of stock to increase votes/^ the contemptuous reference to 
one of our people from Leadenhall Street ; perhaps a director — 

could be connected with Clive but need not be. 

The same may be said for a very important ezample, the treaty 
which Sir Matthew proposes to Sir John Ol^am. ^^A very 
monarchical address,” Lady Oldham calls it. ^^Upon a matri- 
monial union between the young lady and him, all hostilities and 
contention shall cease, and Sir John be suffered to take his seat in 
security.”^® The reference is to a Parliamentary seat, but with 
hostilities ” it suggests the seats which several Indian nabobs had 
been enabled to assume only through the military effort of the East 
India Company. In the same scene we hear of territorial acqui- 
sition,” of “ lacks of roupees,” of the jaghire, of Meer Jaffier, and 
of his successor Meer Cossim. All these were certainly calculated 
to suggest the series of transactions carried out during the past 
twenty years, by which the English had risen to power in India, 
and m which Clive had played the leading role military and civil. 
But in the same transactions many other English nabobs had been 
involved — General Smith, for example, as commander of the Bengal 

The Parliamentary History of England, xvn, 333. 

^^Holzman, op, cit,, pp. 89-90. 

Works, ni, 199. Cf. Forrest, op. cit , n, 195-6. For an account of 
East-India shareholding and voting in the General Court of Proprietors 
see 0. H. Philips, The East India Company (Manchester, 1940), 

p. 2 and n. 3; Holzman, op. cit., p. 82 n. 

Works, ni, 199. The whole scene with Mrs. Match'em {Works, me, 
208-12) might reflect a part of Clive’s reputation which does not find its 
way into biography. Cf. Forrest, op. cit,, n, 383; A, Mervyn Davies, 
Clvoe of Plassey (London, 1939), p. 503, Appendix C, The Life of Bohert, 
Lord Clioe, by Charles Caraccioli.” 

2 B Works, nx, 190. Clive’s red treaty and white treaty with Meer Jaf- 
fier by which the intermediary Omiehund was cheated of a share in spoils 
had been brought to light by the Commons Committee in May 1T72 
{Journals of the Home of Commons, xxxni, 806), but the topic may not 
yet have been widely discussed (cf. Hobeman, op. cit., p. 57). In the 
appendix to his Letter to the Proprietors, X764, Olive had published the 
text of his treaty with Meer JaMer (pp. 65-7) and of the later treaty 
between the Company and Meer Cossim (pp. 88-91). , > ' 
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army. Either Clive or General Smith might he the model when in 
another scene Sir Matthew says, I am a military man, and quite 
a stranger to your legal manoeuvres/^ 

Other details of the play are even more clearly generic. Sir 
Matthew will send the Oldham boys to India as cadets and writers 
in the Company’s service he will transport” the girls ^^to 
Madras or Calcutta, and there procure them suitable husbands.” 
He says to one of his agents, Did you tell that man in Berkshire 
I would buy his estate?”^® General Smith himself already had 
Chilton or Chiltern Lodge, near Hungerford, m Berkshire,®*^ but by 
1772 four other Anglo-Indians had estates in the same county. 
One of these was Sir Francis Sykes and another was Henry Van- 
sittart, both of whom had been high in the Bengal government. 
Sykes was one of the nabobs who suffered most from unpleasant 
publicity.®^ # 

Foote’s Sir Matthew is a portrait neither of General Smith nor 
of Clive nor of any other nabob. It is not a portrait at all ; it is not 
even a caricature, but rather a figure to which are given a name 
appropriate to one nabob and habits associated with many others, 
and around which, as it stands inanimate amid certain typical 
scenes, is thrown a loose supporting pile of East Indian allusions. 
After the play had appeared, Foote convinced some irate visitors 
^‘^that he had no particular person in view as the hero of his 
comedy,” that it was only a general satire.” ®® Foote had learned 
a certain nomenclature, or jargon; he was familiar enough with 

WorhSi m, 234. Chve said in tlie House of Commons : " Trade was not 
my profession My line has been military and political'’ {The Parlia- 
mentar^ Eistorp o/ England^ xvn, 332). 

'WorhS) m, 191. Cf. Holzman, op. c%t , pp. 9, 22 and n. 

^Worhs, JJX, 191. On the question whether this custom actually ob- 
tained, see Bengal: Past and Present, vi (July-Dee. 1910), 394-8. 

Works, m, 215. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Path Manuscripts 
(London, 1922), p, 168, letter dated 2 Dec. 1771, ^‘Chilton Lodge, near 
Hungerford, Berks.” " I am now staying with General and Mrs. Smith ” 
®^Holzman, op, cit., pp. 97, 123-4, on Berkshire (it was later to be 
referred to as ^'the English Hindostan”); pp. 44, 69, 72, 92, 164, 166-6, on 
Sykes and Yansittart. TL8,, May 22, 1930, p. 421, suggests Sykes as 
one of Foote's models, but I jfind nothing that seems especially related to 
Sykes. 

** William Cooke, Memoirs of Samuel Foote {London, 1805), l, 180. 
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the pherLomenoii of nabob ery to gwe his play a kind of journalistic 
verisimilitude. 

It is not evident from the play that Foote was personally ac- 
qhamted with any nabob at the time he wrote, but it is amusing to 
discover that he probably was. The recently published journals 
of James Boswell provide the cine and at the same time show ns the 
dramatist and the biographer together m a convivial scene. 

When Boswell came down to London in March 1772, he had at 
least one person of East Indian connections on his calling list. 
That was his Scotch friend George Dempster, M. P., an India 
Director in 1769-70 and soon to be elected again.^® Boswell called 
one day at Dempster's with a Colonel Donald Campbell, who 
had been twenty years" in India and had received twenty 
wonnds." In 1773 Boswell was to find Dempster having break- 
fast with a “ Mr. Gray," and this was most likely the same Gray 
with whom Boswell and other Scotchmen dined at Samuel Foote's 
one night during the 1772 visit, and whom Boswell describes in 
his Journal as Nabob Gray, who had been my schoolfellow at Mr. 
James Mundell's." 

Boswell nowhere identifies his friend any further, but the first 
name — George — is preserved for us in a list of Mundell's scholars 
printed in 1789.®® George Gray entered Mr. Mundell's school in 
Edinburgh m 1744, Boswell entered in 1746, at the age of six. 

Private Papers of James Boswell (Mount Vernon, 1928-1934), jx, 
23, 26, 68 j The Royal Kalendar or . , Annual Register (London), 1770, 
p. 213; 1771, p. 213, London Magazine, xn (April, 1771), 231; XLI (April, 
1772), 195; DNB. 

^*‘The Private Papers of James Boswell, ix, 42, 28 Mareli 1772; Sir 
Duncan Campbell, Records of the Clan Campbell in the Military Service 
of the Honourable Hast India Company 16€0’1858 (New York, 1925), pp. 
88-92 Colonel Donald Campbell had been in tbe Madras army. 20 Feb. 
1772 be bad requested permission to take a reward from the Nabob of 
Arcot. 

^^The Private Papers of James Boswell, vi, 132, 6 May 1773; ix, 64-5, 
2 April 1772. 

®®A single copy survives, in the possession of Mr. A. Cameron Smith, 
of Annan, Dumfriesshire. The list, apparently for tbe use of the scholars 
at their reunions, was printed by Mundeirs daughter-in-law. For this 
information I am indebted to Mr. John Murray, of Annan. (Cf. John 
Murray, James Boswell in Hdinhurgh, Yale University doctoral disserta- 
tion, 1939, I, 221-27.) Boswell often mentions the reunions of Mundell's 
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Boswell^s old schoolfellow Nabob George Gray is almost 
beyond doubt one George Gray, Jr., a minor nabob whose career 
can be traced in some detail through various India documents. He 
was born in Bengal in 1737, but his Writer^s Petition preserved at 
the India Office tells us that he was sent back to be educated at 
the University of Edinburgh.®^ He would have been about the 
Tight age to begin preparatory schooling with Mundell in 1744. 
The family was perhaps Scotch. The father, George, Sr., who had 
been a Company surgeon in Madras and Bengal, had by 1775 re- 
tired to the house and estate of Haddington about fifteen miles 
from Edinburgh.®^^ 

George, Jr. became a Writer in 1755 and returned to Bengal, 
where in 1756 he was one of those who escaped from Calcutta just 
before its capture by the Nabob Surajah Dowla and the ensuing 
atrocity of the Black Hole. George, Jr. in fact wrote an original 
account of the loss of Calcutta which survives in the historian 
Orme^s collection of sources at the India Office and is among the 
documents printed in S. C. HiU^s BengaU^ It will be remembered 
that Clive soon made his second appearance in India, defeated 
Surajah Dowla at Plassey, created Meer Jaffiier Nabob of Bengal, 
and received the jaghire. 

A period of comparative obscurity ensues for Gray, Jr., who is 
employed as agent at the coastal stations of Balasore and Cut- 
tack.'*® Clive returns to England. Meer Jaffier is deposed in favor 
of Meer Cossim; Meer Jaffier is restored. 

scholars (P. A Pottle, Indew to the Private Papers of James Boswell^ 
Loudon, 1937, s. v, James Mundell). 

*'’^Holzmau, op, cit,, p. 144, cites the Writer^ PeUUons, Bengal: Past 
and Present^ V (Jan.- June, 1910), 150, contains a note on Gray, Jr, and 
his father, drawn from various manuscript records. 

Obituary, Scots Magasttne, sxm (March, 1781), 167; George Taylor 
and Andrew Skinner, Survey and Maps of the Roads of North Brntatn, or 
Scotland (London, 1776), Hate 1 (published 6 June 1775). Cf. George 
Barclay, ^'Account of the Parish of Haddington,” Archaeologta Scottca, i 
(Edinburgh, 1792), 43, 87. For help in tracing Gray, Jr I am indebted 
to Mr. Charles Bennett, Mr Philip Baghlian, and Mr. Samuel Thorne, Jr, 
Catalogue of Manuscripts m European Languages Belonging to the 
. . . India Office, vol. n. Part I, The Orme Oolleotton (1916), pp 32, 
290; Samuel C. Hill, Bengal in (London, 1905), i, 106-9. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts . - . Belonging to the , . , Ind^a Office, 
vol. II, Part I, p, 342; Bengal: Past and Present, iv ( July-Bec., 1909), 634. 
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But then Meer Jaffier dieSj and his son Najim-ud-Dowlah suc- 
ceeds him with the approval of the Company's servants. It is a 
very corrupt occasion, as the reports of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee m 1773 wiU reveal. We have it m the very words of Moham- 
med Eeza Kahn, Naib or deputy to Najim-ud-Dowlah. 

After Ms Excellency had been seated on the Musnud, the General of Coun- 
cil first of all sent a message by Mootyram, and afterwards themselves 
said to me, The Gentlemen who have assisted former Nazims have obtained 
Presents; now that we have seated his Excellency on the Musnud, and 
rendered him Service, we hope that he will make Presents to us also: 
Do you represent this to his Excellency. . . 875,000 Pupees were given 
to Nine Gentlemen,*® 

The reader may have anticipated that one of these gentlemen was 
Gray, Jr. He received by a bill on the bankmg house of Jagat 
Seth (Merchant of the World) 50,000 rupees (about 11,666 1.) 
and was promised 50,000 more. It is probable that he had been 
deriving advantage from another source — one common to the Com- 
pany's servants — ^the inland trade in salt, betel nut, and tobacco, a 
duty-free monopoly, carried on to the ruin of the black merchants 
and the depletion of the Nabob^s revenue.^^ 

Behold Gray, Jr., then, a member of the Bengal Council, 
modestly enriched, a king-maker. Behold too his downfall in the 
person of Clive, who was already on his way back to Bengal, armed 
with the power for a sweeping reform. Clivers program was re- 
ceived sullenly by the younger servants, and Gray, Jr. was a leader 
of opposition, despite the fact that he was appointed to a commit- 
tee to manage a new system of inland trade — or perhaps because he 
was specially cramped by this. The result is best realized in a 
message from Clivers Select Committee to the Directors in London. 

You will observe from the Cousultations, That Mr. Leycester stands sus- 
pended, and that Mr. Gray resigned the Service, while his Conduct, during 


Reports from Committees of the Mouse of CommonS) m (1803), 
410-13, "Third Report from the Committee Appointed to Enquire into 
the . . . East India Company,” App* 84; and see pp. 311-12, text o| the 
Report; p. 386, App. 72; p. 432, App. 85, Mr. Gray’s solemn declaration 
"iiat no Request or Solicitation was made on Ms Part to obtain any 
Present or Gratification whatever.” 

*^See Clive’s account in The Parliamentary Bistory of Mn&lmdy xm* 
334 ff*; and Forrest, op* oit., H, 225-7- 
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liis Residence at Maulda, was under Consideration of the Board; you will 
also perceive the Obstruction given to all public Business, by Cavilling, 
Debate, and unseasonable Minutes, while these Two Gentlemen remained 
at the Board Those Minutes are of themselves sufficient Testimony of 
the Spirit which actuated so extraordinary a Behaviour , they are indecent, 
violent, and factious, beyond any Thing ever before tolerated in this 
Government, in the most licentious Times."^^ 

Poor Gray, Jr. laad bucked the wrong nabob. He left Calcutta for 
home 6 February 1766, and on the day before had been compelled 
to pay 10,000 [rupees ?] bail for his banyan or native agent — 
under whose name presumably he had conducted his inland trade. 

Clive too came home. Both reformer and reformed were the 
object of increasing attacks. On 30 March 1772 in the House of 
Commons, at the start of the debate and inquiry which lasted until 
next spring, Clive delivered the address to which we have referred ; 
he said of the nabobs, there has not yet been one character found 
amongst them sufficiently flagitious for Mr. Foote to exhibit on 
the theatre m the Haymarket/^ 

It was only three nights later, Thursday, April 2, that in his 
villa at North End Foote entertamed Boswell and his friend Na- 
bob Gray " — ^a nabob who must have been stuffed with grievance 
and gossip about Clive and the whole Indian history. And here 
we ought to remember Footers known propensity for studying a 
guest. Boswell had once "found fault with Foote for indulging 
his talent for ridicule at the expence of his visitors.^^ And John- 
son had replied : " Why, Sir, when you go to see Foote, you do not 
go to see a saint : you go to see a man who will be entertained at 
your house, and then bring you on the public stage; who will 
entertain you at his house, for the very purpose of bringing you 
on a public stage,” On another occasion, at Footers house, Bos- 
well was to present his friend Sir Alexander McDonald and add, 

** Reports from Committees of the House of Commons^ ni, 518, “ Fourtli 
Report,” App. 46; and see p. 510, App. 34; pp 632-4, App. 63; p. 454, 
"Third Report,” App. 100; Forrest, op. o%t , n, 263-7, 280-1, 309. 

Bengal: Past and Present^ vm {Jan.-Marcli, 1914), 121, extract from 
Private Diary of Colonel A. Champion, India Office, Home Miscellany, 
No. 198. 

** The Parliamentary History of England, xvn, 357. 

Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, n, 98, October 1769. 
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This is a new Piece for your comideraUoTi” Foote had 
already made at least one clear betrayal of his method: in The 
Author^ 1757, Cadwallader was modeled on the wealthy and pedi- 
greed Welsh gentleman Apreece, who it would seem consciously 
cooperated with Foote, even to the extent of lending a suit of his 
clothes.^^ 

On this night at North End the party was exclusive. Boswell 
came with two fellow Scotch advocates, Andrew Crosbie and 
Alexander Wight, and a Jermyn-Street banker, Mr. Mayne.^® 
There was nobody else ” there but Nabob Gray.” Foote regaled 
them with an elegant dinner, all served upon plate ; and he did 
not say, ^ Gentlemen, there’s Madeira and Port and Claret.’ But, 
Gentlemen, there’s all sorts of wine. You’ll call for what you 
chuse. ” He gave them noble old hock,” of which he had pur- 
chased ninety dozen from an ambassador; he gave them sparkling 
Champagne, Constantia and Tokay.” He took off Faulkner the 
Dublin printer, told them a story of Johnson and the Methodists, 
produced his own pedigree. Such was his hospitality that evening. 

Sir Matthew Mite m the play does not recollect ” that he ever 
had the honour to know ” his old schoolfellow Phil Putty.’^® But 
Boswell rode home in Nabob Gray’s chaise. Foote perhaps went 
to bed to ruminate The Nalolj a Comedy, m Three Acts, which 
would appear at the Haymarket Theater on June 29. And per- 
haps Nabob Gray was one of the two who after the appearance of 
the play called on Foote with cudgels but were so mollified by his 
urbane reception that they stayed for coffee and then for dinner.®® 

W. K. WiMSATT, Je. 

Yale Unwersity 


Private Papers of James Boswell, xx, 288, 16 May 1776. The 
italicized words are an editorial expansion. 

Belden, op, oit,, pp, 73-4. 

See DNB,, Andrew Crosbie Oliver amd Boyd^s Bdinhvrgh Almanack, 
1776, p. 131; F. Gr. Hilton Price, A Eandhook of London Bankers {Lon- 
don, 1876), pp. 164-73. 

Works, m, 228. 

Cooke, op* c#., I, 177-82. 
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PAEONIC MEASURES IN ENGLISH VERSE 

Sequences of three unaccented syllables are not imcommon an 
modern English verse. In falling or rising measures, escept where 
a foot is inverted, these sequences form feet of four syllables, the 
first paeon or the fourth paeon according as the accent comes first 
or last in the group. But most prosodists regard such feet as 
irregular, or explain them away on the groimd that “ contraction ” 
reduces the number of syllables to the normal count. Of those few 
who admit the existence of paeons" nearly all apply the name 
paeon to the dipodic foot in its unshortened form, which is like the 
first paeon in being stressed on the first of its four syllables, but 
which carries also a secondary stress on its third. The status of the 
paeon in English prosody could hardly be more dubious. 

A typical treatment of the paeon appears in The Principles of 
English Versification, by PauU Eranklin Baum. Answering the 
question whether English verse admits of a foot resembling the 
Greek paeon, - he says that theoretically it does not, but 
practically it does. It would, doubtless, be more accurate to de- 
scribe the foot as for some stress, however slight, is regu- 

larly felt on the third syllable." He goes on to analyze examples 
of verse composed of such feet — ^aU dipodic. In a footnote he dis- 
misses as only apparent paeons," which ‘Hhe usual contraction 
would reduce ... to triple time," the paeons in the following lines 
of Poe^s Ulalume " : 

The leaves they were withering and sere. 

Our memories were treacherous and sere. 

Here it cannot be intended that we pronoxmce withering " and 
^^memMes" and treacherous." Such pronunciation would be 
scarcely less absurd than a similar pronunciation of emptfing " m 
Swinburne^s line : 

Come with hows bent and emptying of quivers. 

Clearly these apparent paeons " have this much reality, that all 
of their four syllables mtzst be pronounced. These feet have at 
least the form of paeons. 

It does not seem possible to deny them the name paeon." Per 
these actually quadrisyllabic feet could be regarded as irregular, 
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and therefore reducible to nominally trisyllabic feet, only if they 
appeared in verse of a strict syllabic structure. The verse quoted 
and in question is not such a structure. A certain amount of 
syllabic freedom is allowed it m theory as belonging to it by na- 
ture — a foot may have either two or three syllables. Nothmg m 
the verse itself suggests that the freedom ends there. Only our 
theory has assumed that it does and implied that it must. To 
justify the assumption, the usual contraction ” of quadrisyllable 
feet in mixed measures has been invoked. But since such “con- 
traction expresses nothing of the nature of the thing it purports 
to explain, it must be meaningless, a useless complication of 
scholarship. 

We may conclude that such paeons as those quoted above are as 
real as anapests. Paeons in mixed measures of rising or falling 
verse are syllabically longer feet occurring with shorter ones of 
similar structure. They are thus in exactly the same condition 
with respect to the shorter feet among which they occur as are 
anapests among iambs, and dactyls among trochees. Until such 
paeons are given their true status in our theory we may expect to 
find them used mostly as somewhat rare variations among dis- 
syllabic and trisyllabic feet. But there are even now a few poems in 
English which contain a fairly large proportion of such paeons. 

The earliest I know of is Shelley^s “ A Vision of the Sea.^’ At 
the most liberal estimate, the poem contains twenty-eight paeons, 
or one in every twenty-four feet. Actual elision may reduce the 
count, however, perhaps to one in twenty-seven feet. If the word 
“ seventh,” for example, is to be pronounced as a monosyllable there 
is one paeon rather than two in the following tetrameter lines : 

And they lie black as mummies on which Time has written 

His scorn of the embalmer; the seventh, from the deck. 

Poe^s “ Ulalume ” contains a still larger proportion of paeons : one 
in every eighteen or nineteen feet. Just seventeen paeons appear 
in the whole poem of one hundred and four lines. But there are 
five in the ten lines of the third stanza: that is, in this short pas- 
sage one foot in every six is a paeon. D. H. Lawrence^s " Piano ” 
contains about the same proportion of paeons as TJlalume.” Two 
of them occur together; 

A ehUd sitting m/der the pmn/o, in tbjs boom/ of the tingBng strings. 
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In Robinson Jeffers^ The Songs of the Dead Men to the Three 
Dancers about every ninth foot is a paeon. The first of the three 
parts of this poem is mainly anapestic. Its movement is varied 
with a few dissyllabic feet, numerous paeons, and at least one 
sequence of four unaccented syllables — a natural and not unique 
development, with obvious implications. The proportion of paeons 
is even higher than in the third stanza of Ulalume.^^ The fol- 
lowmg lines are typical: 

Young ser/ipent in the vems/ of the rocfc, 

In the mountain of ;eio/els a young ser/pent, in the ve%ns/ of a man a 
sweet -wiper all ew/erald ah (?o(i/dess 

The second part, likewise largely anapestic, contains a very few 
iambs. About every tenth foot is a paeon. The third part is prob- 
ably a freely varied mixture of falling and rising feet, perhaps with 
certain of the feet m the longer lines lacking their light syllables, 
within the line exactly as at the end. But however it is scanned, 
the proportion of paeons will be small : anything from one in about 
sixteen feet to one in twenty-four. 

There are passages in Jeffers twice as rich in paeons as the 
richest so far considered. In the second and third choruses of 

The Coast Range Christ one third of the feet are paeons. And 
there are groups of three and four lines in these choruses and the 
first antichoros,’^ in which half of the feet are paeons. As the 
shorter feet are not all of one kind, there are more paeons m these 
brief passages than any other sort of foot. Here, then, we may 
examine the qualities of a verse that is characteristically paeonic. 
Such is half the verse (lines 2-5) of the second choros : 

Little clogs J on great glo/rj, and swd/denly lie soared f 
Wide of/ the Syr/mn& and JSo/mans, and the world/ that they raw/aged 
was an a/tom in a mwl/titude, svxround/ed 
By the splen/dov of the dawn*s/ lamps dano/mg to their Lord,/ 

By the splen/doT, by the hlasi/ing, by the glad/ne^Q, the brave choir/ of the 
gods/ of the mom/mg and the lords/ of the mght,/ 

In the examples of verse we have so far examined, only two of 
the four sorts of paeon have occurred: the first and the fourth. 
And in the falling or rising measures in which most English verse 
is written, only these two are possible. But there is a considerable 
body of verse, most of it fairly recent, in which the two other 
paeons, the second and the third are common. 
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This is accentual verse — ^not in its ancient forms, but as it has 
been written during the past fifty or seventy-five years. 

IJhe nature of this accentual verse has been pretty fully ex- 
pounded, most notably by Gerard Manley Hopkins in explanation 
of his system of accentual scansion sprung rhythm and by 
Eobert Bridges in his discussions of the new prosody/^ which he 
derived from Hopkins. These authorities agree at least as to the 
fundamentals of modern accentual verse: each foot contains a 
smgle accented syllable, commonly bearing a natural speech stress, 
and this syllable may either stand alone and constitute the com- 
plete foot, or it may be accompanied by unaccented syllables, in 
any number and in any position about the stress, before or after 
it or in both places, except that the stress must not carry on either 
side of it so many or so heavy syllables that it will be overburdened. 
As the structure of the feet is determined by no arbitrary principle, 
but solely by the tendency of the unaccented syllables to group 
themselves with one or another of the stressed syllables when the 
verse is read naturally, any sort of foot may follow any other with 
perfect freedom and with no danger of misreading. 

As one might expect, all of the four paeons occur in modern 
accentual verse. The first and fourth, however, are very rare. Both 
of these paeons occur in the last stanza, ihe thirty-fifth, of Hopkins^ 
Wreck of the Deutschland^^: ^^of the Eeward,^^ ^^hero of us" 
But there is only one other in the whole poem, a first paeon in 
stanza 31. A very few other such paeons may be found in Hopkins 
and elsewhere. The second and especially the third paeons are 
common, and some brief passages contain a high proportion of 
them : 

The SL^pealing/ of the Passion/ is tenderer/ in prayer npart ; 

Hopkins, The Wreck of the Deutschland ” 

Of the winter/ dawningj the strange/ unheavenlj/ glare- 
The eye marveled — marveled/ at the dazzling/ wh%teneee% 

The ear hearkened/ to the stillnese/ of the solemn/ avr; 

Bridges, " London Snow ” 
Stood Ustemng/ in the qmet/ of the moonlight/; 

Walter De La Mare, The Listeners 
We were horn/ to another/ look of the sky, certainly; 

we He here/ by the Hver/ pastures: 

We lie/ in the mowings/ imder the thick turf; 

Archibald ItocLeish, " Frescoes for Mr. Eoi^efeller^s , 

The ewrs of the day come/ and tbrmewt hinx/ 
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At dJistance, no one but death/ the r^deemeT/ will humble that head, 

The intrepid/ readiness,/ the terrible/ ei/es, 

Robinson Jeffers, "Hurt Hawks ” 

My scansion of this excerpt from ^^Hnrt Hawks may need 
defense, for this poem and others of Jeffers^ poems in a similar 
measure, such as Gale m April,” Post Mortem,” and The 
Broken Balance,” are among those commonly — almost universally — 
believed to be in free verse* But Jeffers himself has declared, 

My feeling is for the number of beats to the line ” — ^that is, not 
for the cadence of the Ime as in free verse. Jeffers, then, did not 
intend to write free verse. And as the four poems named above, 
and many others, are exactly patterned in lines of a given number 
of pulses, it is obvious that Jeffers wrote what he intended, a verse 
marked by the recurrence of stresses. 

It is true that the poems in question may be scanned for the eye 
as if they were written in a rising meter somewhat interrupted by 
inversions. For Jeffers constructs his verse in such a way that — 
with a few doubtful exceptions — every metrically stressed syllable 
within the line is either preceded or followed by some unstressed 
syllable with which it may be supposed to form a foot. In conse- 
quence, every monosyllabic foot, which would ordinarily declare 
the accentual nature of the verse it appeared m, may be explained 
away by linking to its single syllable, however arbitrarily, some 
adjacent unaccented syllable. It may even be that Jeffers scans his 
verse in this way, as Bridges believed Milton scanned his irregular 
rh 3 rfchms, by means of fictions.” 

But such scansions of Jeffers^ po^i^ry will not always satisfy the 
ear. For the feet thus defined are sometimes false in their quantity, 
too long or too short, so that the verse seems straining to preserve 
its pace, either skipping ahead with uneasy alacrity or dragging 
through its motions like a paralytic. This defect may be seen in 
the lines of Hurt Hawks ” quoted above when they are scanned 
as if the poem were in rising meter: 

The cur$/ of the day/ come anfi/ torment/ him 

At dis/tmee, no/ one but death/ the redeem/er will htm/hle that head,/ 

The mtrep/id read /ineee, the ter/xMo eyee./ 

Some of the feet are just the right length; others almost right may 
be quickened or slowed enough to fill the required interval of time. 
But a few will not fit the intervals without strain. In the second 
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line misscanned, the first foot is too short and the third perhaps 
too long. In the third line the second foot is too shorty the third 
too long. To correct these false quantities and make the Terse 
readable it is only necessary to restore the accentual scansion. All 
the evidence indicates that it is the right one. This test of quantity 
applied to Jeffers^ verse published since 1924 indicates that nearly 
all of it IS written in an accentual measure. Most of it is rich in 
paeons. 

A purely paeonic verse has never been written in English, and 
probably we should find such a verse monotonous. But all of the 
four sorts of paeon have been widely used in English with other 
kinds of feet to give variety and flexibility to the verse in which 
they occur. The authority and success wdth which they have been 
used leaves no reasonable doubt of their value. We may blame an 
inadequate theory for the fact that they have not been used more 
commonly. 

Beewster Ghiselin 

University of Utah 


MATTHEW PEIOE^S EHNSBAL 

Published information concerning Matthew Prior^s funeral has 
heretofore been limited to the statement in the London journals 
that Prior^s corpse was splendidly interred." ^ A detailed descrip- 
tion of the obsequies may, however, be constructed from the varied 
data preserved in the manuscript records of Prior’s executors, 
Edward Lord Harley and Adrian Drift.^ 

On September 21, 1721, three days after Prior’s death at Wim- 
pole. Lord Harley’s seat in Cambridgeshire, the funeral cortege 
left for Westminster.® There were a hearse and a mourning coach, 

^ The Weekly Journal or British Gassseteer, The Weekly Journal or Batur- 
day*8~Post, Applehee^s Original Weekly Journal^ issues for September $0, 
1721. 

® This volume, berein referred to as tbe Welbeck MS., is now at Welbeck 
Abbey in the library of the Duke of Portland, wbo bas very kindly given 
permission for my use of it in ibis study. It was formerly No. 10860 in 
tbe collection of Sir !l!homas Pbillipps. 

* Welbeck MS., f . 9v, 
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each drawn by six horses and accompanied by an ontrider. The 
hearse and the horses were covered with plumes and velvet; and 
coachmen, horsemen, and undertakers all wore mourning, as did the 
lone passenger in the coach. Dr. William Edmondson, a fellow of St. 
John^s College, Cambridge, and Prior’s sponsor there.'^ For the 
sake of safety and dignity, the cortege traveled slowly, stopping 
overnight at Ware and arrivmg at Westminster Abbey at about 
eight o’clock the following evening. Ten bearers in mournmg then 
carried the body into the historic Jerusalem Chamber, where it lay 
for the next three days, constantly attended by two watchers.® 

The funeral occurred on Monday, September 26, between nine 
and ten o’clock in the evening.® The mourners were met at the 
gates by four porters m scarves and gowns, each holding a staff 
topped with black and white plumes. There were twelve more men 
in mourning holding flambeaux to light the way through the ante- 
chambers, which were hung in black and decorated with a border 
of bay, to the Jerusalem Chamber. There, the pomp of woe ” was 
most evident. The whole room was hung deep in mourning; dozens 
of wax tapers burned in plate sconces on the wall, and everywhere 
were buckram escutcheons edged in black. Within a covered rail- 
ing, and lighted by six large candles in silver holders, stood the 
bier, draped with a velvet pall bearing silk escutcheons and spread 
with many white plumes. The coiBBn itself was covered with fine 
Genoa velvet. The sides were fitted with eight handles and, richly 
set off with silvered nails, a large square plate on which were 
engraved an inscription and a coat of arms.'*' 

Since admittance to the Jerusalem Chamber was by invitation 
only and many of those who were invited were out of town or were 
ill, the company was not large.® The list of those who did attend 
is nevertheless interesting as giving some indication of Prior’s 
friendships at the close of his life.® There were five clergymen in 
addition to the Sub-Dean of Westminster, who officiated in the 

* ff . 1 1, 93, 144. ® lUd., 1 9v. 

» Ihtd., ff 9v, 11, 143v. Ihid., f. 11. 

® Ihid.i ff 93v, 95v, 143v-44 We do not have a complete list of those who 
were invited but did not come. We know, however, that among them were 
John Gay, Thomas Southerne, Charles Bridgman, and Sir James Thornhill. 

^ Ibid,, f. llv Although in most cases the MS. lists only the surnames, 
identineation is usually made certain by references elsewhere in the volume 
or in Prior’s correspondence. 
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place of Dr. Atterbnry, who was not well : Dr. Eobert Friend, Mas- 
ter of Westminster School; John Nicoll, Second Master; Dr. 
George Harbin, author of The Hereditary Right of the Crown of 
England Asserted; Dr. William Edmondson, who had come to town 
in the mourning coach; and Dr. Hilkiah Bedford, also a fellow at 
St. John’s and a neighbor of Prior’s in Westminster.^® The pall- 
bearers were Sir James Montagu, Baron of the Exchequer; Mr. 
Williamson, who had served with Prior as a commissioner of cus- 
toms; Dr. John Freind, the prominent physician and Tory; Dr. 
John Inglis, physician to William II and Queen Anne; Dr. Alex- 
ander Inglis, who had attended Prior during his last illness; and 
Eichard Shelton, Prior’s closest friend. 

Of the others present, the most prominent were: those two 
friends of the literary great. Dr. John Arbuthnot and Erasmus 
Lewis; the portraitists, Michael Dahl, Hugh Howard, and Jona- 
than Eichardson; the painter of landscapes and animals, John 
Wootton; and the architect, James Gibbs. George Tilson, who had 
been undersecretary to Bolmgbroke, came ; Arthur Moore, who had 
been Prior’s colleague on the Commission of Trade and Planta- 
tions, was represented by his son; and Adrian Drift, who had 
long been Prior’s faithful secretary, was apparently one of the most 
sincere mourners.^® There were also two young men in whose 
welfare the deceased had been interested — ^Eobert Prior, who was 
perhaps a relative, and George Shelton, son of " Friend Dick.” 

The Sub-Bean and Mr. Nicoll probably came in their official capacities. 
The others were all friends of Prior. 

Although Mr, Williamson’s first name cannot be ascertained, he is 
surely the gentleman who was Prior’s associate in 1712 (hTarcissus But- 
trell, A Brief Historical Relatton of Btate Affairs, Oxford, 1857, vi, 717) 
and who is named as a friend in Prior’s correspondence for 1712 (Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the MSS* of the Marquts of Bath, 
Vol. in, Hereford, 1907, pp. 474, 476). 

^’The list gives only ‘*Mr. Moor, Junior.” However, the only Moore 
with whom Prior was closely associated was his fellow commissioner of 
trade, who was arrested with him in 1715 (Historical MSS. Com., Report 
on the MSS* of the Duke of Portland, VoL v, Norwich, 1899, p. 510). Prior 
had shown some interest in the verses of one of Arthur Moore’s sons, per- 
haps James Moore (later Moore-Smythe) whom Pope called a dunce iMSS* 
of the Marqu^ of Bath, 3DPE, 489-90)., 

^Welbeck MS., C 10, 96v. : 

^*The poet had been interested in Bobert Prior as ^rly .as the boy’s 
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Some of the rest were neither eminent nor particularly intimate 
with Prior: a Mr. Gibson, who appeared as a substitute for John 
Morley, Lord Harley^s agent; a Dr. Kenyon, perhaps one of the 
Kenyons who had been at St. John’s with Prior ; a Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who may be Alexander Cunningham, the medalist, a friend of 
the Earl of Oxford; a Mr. Thomas, probably a secretary attached 
to the Harley family;^® and a Mr. Bold about whom nothing is 
known. 

When the time for interment came, the bier was taken up by 
twelye hired men in mourning and accompamed by the gentlemen 
pallbearers. Behind, in universal silence,” came the others. The 
forty King’s scholars from Westminster School carried white wax 
tapers to light the way. In addition there were seventy men in 
mourning with branch-lights and a dozen almsmen with torches. 
Everyone there, both gentlemen and servants, had been given new 
gloves of chamois or kid. All the mourners had also received 
white taffeta favors; the six clergymen were wearing long silk 
scarves and flowing hatbands; and the pallbearers had "Black 
Prench Lustring Scarves Covered with Erisaneer.” Solemnly, 
the procession passed from the Jerusalem Chamber into the church 
itself, where there were waiting many curious people to whom invi- 
tations had not been sent.^® It then proceeded the length of the 
nave, and turned into the east aisle of the south transept. The 

graduation from Westminster School in 1713 {Letters of Bohnghroke, 
London, 1798, rv, 183-4, 199 ) , and m 1721 was giving the young man indi- 
rect financial aid hy paying him for the hoard of Drift’s nephew (Welbeck 
MS., ff. 80v, 181v). 

George Shelton was mentioned in Alma, Canto m, and Prior, in his will, 
left George £300 “ to maintain Him ... at the University, or to help Him 
m any trade or employment as his father may judge proper.” 

Three Kenyons are listed for 1681 and 1682 in Admisstons to the Coh 
lege of St, John the Evmgehst in the Umvers%ty of Cambridge (Cambridge, 
1893), n, 82, 86. 

This may be the William Thomas who witnessed Prior’s will. At any 
rate, he is probably either the Thomas to whom some of Prior’s letters 
refer as if he were at Wimpole {MSB, of the Marguis of Bath, IH, 483, 
492-93), or the William Thomas who was Lord Oxford’s secretary (see 
Hist. MSS. Com., Fifteenth Report, Appendix, Pt. iv, London, 1897, pp. 
483-484, 493, 621 ; MSB, of the Duke of Portland, v, 523, 617-18). 

Welbeck 9v,lL 

»»J6id.,jBf.9v,10. 
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organ played, the choir sang, the bells tolled; and the body was 
laid into its grave.^® 

After the ceremony, the company of mourners returned to Prior^s 
house in Duke Street, which was marked with a hatchment by the 
door,^® There, in rooms draped m mournmg, servants in black 
served supper and wine while the undertaker's men had ale and 
beer at the Cock and at the Bottle.*^ A few weeks later all who 
had attended and forty-two others received gold mourning rings 
engraved: "M. Prior. Ob: 18. Sep: 1721 AEtat. 57.^^ These 
rings cost £73. 10s.; the fees at the Abbey were £60. 18s.; and the 
undertaker’s bill was £138. 3s. lOd. — a total of £272. 11s. lOd.^^ 
This, of course, was in addition to the £500 that Prior had set aside 
for the ornate monument designed by his friend Gibbs. 

H. Buitoee Weight 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


THE SOIJECE OE EOBEET DABOKNFS THE POOR- 
MANS COMFORT 

Comparatively little is known of the dramatist Eobert Dabome, 
who wrote for Henslowe, was constantly in need of funds, and 
later died amphibious by the ministry.’’ Only two of his plays 
exist in print today,^ one of them existing also in manuscript which 
is not, however, Dabome’s original copy. 

Swaen, in his edition of the two plays, discussed the source ma- 
terial of A Christian turned TurJce, but stated that he had been 
unable to discover the source of The Poor-Mans Comfort, though he 
supposed the play to be founded on some story not of Daborne’s 
own invention. I think it can now be dearly shown that Dabome 
found his story in William Warner’s Syrinx, first published, prob- 
ably in 1584, as Pan His Syrinx.^ In 1597, in his preface to the 

im., ff. 10, lOv. “ Tbid., 1 79v. 

lUd,, 1 11. ** Ibid., ff. llv, 12. 

^ A Christian turned Turhe, published in 1612, and The Poor-Mms Com- 
fort, published in 1655. The plays have been edited by A. E. H. Swaen; 
"Eobert Baborne's Plays” Anglia, xx (1898), 153-256, and xxx (1899), 
373-440. Swaen also reprints Baborne’s correspondence with Henslowe., 

*I hope before long to publish a new edition of Warner’s tales, wMdt 
have been rather undeservedly ignored. 
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second edition, called simply Syrinx^ Warner made pointed re- 
marks about more than one writer (unnamed) who had made bold 
to borrow from the ^seanenfold Histone,^ sometimes copying ^er- 
batim and evidently without acknowledging any indebtedness to 
the author. It need not be supposed that Daborne, who died in 
1628, had written The Poor-Mans Comfort as early as 1597; but a 
comparison of the play with calamus septimus in Syrinx proves that 
when he did write it he went to Wslxhqt for his plot. 

Calamm septimus is the story of Opheltes, a rich and high-born 
gentleman of Lydia, who married and later forsook Alcippe, the 
gentle daughter of the poor coimtryman Philargus. In adapting 
the story for the stage, Daborne changed the location of the action, 
which in the play occurs in Arcadia and at the court of Thessaly — 
a change made probably to take advantage of the popularity of the 
land of shepherds in contemporary literature. The characters re- 
ceived different names: Opheltes became Lucius, Alcippe became 
Urania, Philargus became Gisbert, Phaemonoe (the prostitute for 
whom Opheltes deserted Alcippe) became Flavia. Otherwise, War- 
ner^s story is fundamentally the same as the plot of The Poor- 
Mans Comfort 

In both Warner and Daborne, an exiled courtier is pardoned 
when the rightful king of the country returns to power. During 
the period of exile, jn each of the stories, this courtier has wooed 
and won the fair daughter of a poor but honest countryman, re- 
ceiving with her the old man^s substance as a dowry. When the 
period of exile is concluded, the courtier abandons his wife and 
makes off with his father-in-laVs savings, whereupon the old man 
hastens to court to complain and to seek justice. 

In the court, however, only injustice is to be found. The gentle- 
men justices turn a deaf ear to the countryman^s pleas. Finally 
the old man reaches the king himself, and is rewarded when the 
king orders the seiimre of Opheltes^ property. A punishment of 
death (in the play) or banishment (in Warner) is suggested as a 
further penalty if within a period of a year (or, in the play, four 
days) Opheltes fails to find his wife, who has meanwhile disappeared 
from her father’s home. 

In both Warner and Daborne, Alcippe-Urania has taken this 
time to enter into the service of a prostitute, of whom Opheltes- 
Lncius is enamored. Hearing the sentence against her lover, the 
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prostitute now spurns the unhappy man. His wife^, who is all the 
while disguised as a (female) servant, tries to keep him from com- 
mitting suicide, and finally succeeds, by her show of devotion, in 
winnmg back his love. The prostitute comes upon husband and 
wife as they are being reconciled ; in a rage at findmg them thus, 
she attacks Alcippe-TJrania and is slam by Opheltes-Lucius. Hus- 
band and wife are then seized and haled off to court where they 
are tried, as murderers, by old Philargus himself, who has mean- 
while been made a judge. So just is the old man in his condemna- 
tion of the act of murder that the king joyously steps in to pardon 
the prisoners, whereupon a joyful reconciliation is effected. 

Thus, point for pomt, Daborne borrows both story and moral 
from Warner^s tale, filling in the outline of events and lending 
color to the line-drawings of characters. Many of the sentiments 
expressed by the disillusioned Gisbert in the court are drawn di- 
rectly from Opheltes, Indeed, the playwright has simply set the 
action in dialogue for the stage. At two points, however, he makes 
interesting additions for theatrical effectiveness.® He presents a 
rather telling scene in which Gisbert, left alone in the senate when 
the officials depart, takes the part of each senator in turn, giving 
their answers to his complaint and then crying out against them. 
He adds, too, an additional complication at the close when, after 
GisberPs daughter and Lucius have been freed by the decision of 
the senator Vmcentio, and at the entreaty of Gisbert himself, 
Gisbert remounts the bench and declares the two guilty of murder. 

To this primary plot, however, Daborne has added another action 
concerning Sigismond, son of the king. Opheltes gives no hint of 
the story of Sigismond and the fair Adelizia, nor does it make use 
of Daborne’s viliamous Oswell, who attempts to ruin them. An 
examination of calamus quintus in Syrinx^ however, shows that 
Daborne has elaborated here on Warner^s story of Deipyrus, who, 
like Oswell, is nephew to the king and the usurper of his throne. 
Adelizia is drawn partly from Aphrodite, daughter of the king of 
Cilicia, and partly from the queen of Lydia, particularly from her 
flight into the forest where ^e is succored by Deipyrus, here fllliug 

»Ihere are other additions, both in characters and in episodes. 
supplying of the e:5;tra suitors of Urania, the use of the fellow Surdo for 
comic scenes, and the extension of Warner’s Outline for dramatic purposes 
constitute the real work of the playwright in this section of the actiom 
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the role played by Alexis in the play. Sigismond is derived partly 
from Timaetes, who also loved the daughter of his father^s ally; 
but the further misfortunes and death of Timaetes and Aphrodite, 
as told by Warner, have no place in Daborne’s play. Catzo and 
the comedy scenes, as well as the fact of the princess madness, have 
no parallel in Syrinx,* 

The potpourri which forms the secondary plot of The Poor-Mans 
Comfort lacks the unity of the primary action. It is interesting to 
observe that the mam plot of the play which Swaen found to repre- 
sent the best of Daborne — ^^plot of much interest, constructed 
with order and some ability," as he described it — owed its success 
largely to William Warner. 

Wallace A. Bacon- 

University of Michigan 


POLITICAL ELEMENTS IN CEITICISM OP VOLTAIEE 
IN ENGLAND 1732-47 

Lucien Poulet has dealt very severely with the story that Voltaire 
was a spy in the pay of the English court. ^ Voltaire was, how- 
ever, in one ease unwillingly, in another wittmgly, involved in 
English politics after his return to France. The first occasion was 
that of the publication of the History of Charles XII, The Daily 
Gourant, was, it would appear, the first paper to seize on the oppor- 
tunity of a book published by Bolingbroke^s friend to attack 
Bolingbroke : ^ 

A Metliod of criticising and answering Books bas been lately intro- 
duc'd, whereby the Answerer supposes that the Treatise was written by 
some great Man, whom he abuses for 40 or 60 Pages together, and then 
calls it a full Answer^ or a proper Reply, 

The same Method he con'd observe in answering this Book, by calling it 
the Lord B — ke's. 


* Perhaps Baborne’s title came from suggestions in the story, Philargus 
is more than once spoken of as " the poor man." At one point the king, 
speaking of the necessity for justice, says, . .in what therefore may 
we better discharge such our Charge, then in brideling the iawes of the 
mightie Oppressor, and in wiping teares from the eyes of the poore-man 
oppressed?" (Sig. Q4 l ed. 1697.) 

^ Oortespondance de Yoltaire iX726-i729), Paris, 1913, Appendice vi. 

* March 6, 1732, Gentleman* s Magazine^ n, 060. 
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The article goes on to paraphrase Voltaire’s remark that the Pre- 
tender would have succeeded Queen Anne, ^^si son parti eut 
pre'^alu ” by, if the Party of Lord Ox — d and B — ^ke con’d have 
prevailed.” He is then accused of black mgratitude to George I* 

However, his Ingratitude has no Excuse; but as it is a Copy of 
that brilliant Genius his Patron.” 

As was to be expected, the Craftsman also proceeded to use 
the book, but in order to attack the ministry.® And m order 
to discredit the Hanoverian succession it flagrantly but cleverly 
misquoted Voltaire : 

But notwithstanding this impartiality to the Duke of Marlborough, he 
has, in other Passages, misrepresented our Country; particularly with 
Relation to the Swedish Conspiracy, which he invidiously imputes to the 
Purchase which the Elector of Hanover made of Bremen and Verden from 
the K. of Denmark', and that this only cou^d prevail on the K. of Sweden 
ty invade his Dominions, as Kvng of Great Britain, whom he had never 
offended. This seems to squint at the Act of Succession; which was intended 
to secure us from Wars in Defence of Foreign Dominions, not belonging to 
the Crown of England.* 

It is needless to add, that Voltaire makes quite clear the rfile that 
the Jacobite conspiracies played m the general situation, that he 
nowhere criticises the Hanoverian succession, that he treats George 
I more than justly, and that Charles’ pique ” against George is 
adduced by him merely as one of the minor elements in the 
situation. 

One phrase in particular suited the Crafisman^s purposes ex- 
ceedingly well. In the opening Discours Voltaire said : 

Les Anglais ne ressemblent pas plus aux Anglais de Cromwell que les 
moines et les monsignon dont Rome est peuplee ne ressemblent aux 
Scipions. 

The Craftsman, whose constant thesis it was that Englishmen were 

® April 15, 1732, Gentleman^s Magazme, u, 701-2 

* Voltaire says: “(Gortz) remarqua que, de taut de princes reunis centre 
la SuMe, George, electeur de Hanovre, roi d'Angleterre, dtait celui contre 
lequel Charles dtait le plus piqu4, parce que e'etait le seul que Charles 
n'eat point offense; que George dtait entrd dans la querelle sous pr^texte 
de Fapaiser, et uniquement pour garder Brtoe et Verden, auxquels il 
semblait n'avoir d^autre droit que de les avoir achet^s h til prix du roi de 
Banemark, h qui ils n'appartenaient pas." Bengesco ed., Paris, 1890, nr, 
140-150. 
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degenerating as the result of the Hanoyerian succession m general 
and the Walpole ministry in particular, interpreted this phrase in 
its own sense and advised the Pensionary writers ” to : , 

Consider, to wiiom such a reflection must fall, and to prove the False- 
hood of it; which will be the most effectual method of vindicating their 
Master.® 

Thieriot apparently sent a copy of this Craftsman to Voltaire, 
who interpreted its purpose correctly, but was perturbed at the 
possible result of his phrase and in later editions corrected the 
second Anglais to read Famtiques : 

I thank you heartily for your charming letter and for the Craftsman 
you send me. I am not wholly displeased to see that my works are now 
and then the ground upon which the republicans point their artillery at 
the ministry but never would I utter a single word that could be shocking 
to a free and generous nation which I admire, which I regret, and to whom 
I am indebted. It is to be imputed to the printer that these words are 
to be found in my preface: les Anglais d^aujourd^hui ne ressemhlent pas 
aux Anglais de Cromwell, He should have printed, aux fanatiques de 
Cromwell I and thus it is to be read m the errata and in the late editions. 
I entreat you therefore to clear me from that aspersion, for your friend^s 
and for truth^s sake.® 

The "Pensionary writers” were not deceived either as to the 
purpose of the Graftsman^s review. The Daily Oourant replied 
with the remark that: 

Mr. Danvers’s Design in recommending this History is to make the 
Abuse of his late Majesty pass the better, viz. That he look’d on himself 
rather as Elector of Hanover, than as King of England.^ 

Finally, in May 1732 came the article in the London Journal 
which Churton Collins quoted in ius study of Voltaire in England : ® 

It is no wonder that a Frenchman should be partial in his Characters of 
the Mnglish Kation, especially after having enrich’d himself with our 
Contributions he behaved so ill, that he was refus’d Admittance into those 
Koblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Families, in which he had been received with 
great marks of Favour and Distinction. He left England full of Eesent- 


® Log, oit, 

® Paris, May 13, 1732, Moland, xsxm, 264. 

’April 20, 1732, Centlemanfs Magazine, n, 702-3. 

•May 6, 1732, Centleman^s Magazine, m, 739, quoted by Churton Collins, 
VoUaw^, Montesquieu md Boussem in England, 109. ^ 
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ment, and wrote tlie K. of Sweden* s Life to abuse tins Nation and tbe 
Hanover Family. 

Chuffton Collins was quite right when he characterized the London 
J ournaVs statement as follows, The latter statement is, we need 
scarcely say, quite untrue; the former statement is as plainly a 
gross exaggeration,” What he missed was the fact that the story, 
coming at the end of such a controversy, was merely a typical 
pamphleteer^s effort to discredit Bolingbroke. In the heat of battle 
the Free Briton of April 20 had already characterized either Vol- 
taire or Anvers ” — ^the sentence is ambiguous — as, “ One of 

these little Prostitutes.”® Eeed*s Journal proceeded placidly to 
print Yoltaire^s book in serial fashion throughout all this quarrel 
and after it.^^ 

Ten years later the situation had entirely changed. Prance was 
at war with Austria, and England trembling on the verge of war 
with France. The two latter were engaged in a bitter diplomatic 
struggle for the sympathy of the Netherlands. At the head of the 
pro-Austrian party anaong the Dutch was William van Haren, a 
considerable literary figure, an admirer and disciple of Yoltaire^s.^^ 
The latter, as is well known, hoped to convert Yan Haren to the 
French point of view by a judicious mixture of literary and politi- 
cal flattery.^® The English were well aware of what was going on 
and in response to Yoltaire^s Ode to the Queen of Hungary, Samuel 
Boyse^® published in the Oentleman^s Magazine for July 1742^^ 
an Ode addressed to M. Voltaire to which he prefixed the following 
paragraph : 

® (3-entleman*s Magazine, n, 703-4. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, n, 715-16, 757-60, 809-10, April, May, June, 
1732. 

For a short account of Van Haren as well as a discussion of his debt 
to Voltaire’s Henriade see H. J, Minderhoud, La Henriade dans la Lit- 
tirature HoUandaise, Paris, 1927, 87 

See Voltaire’s letters in August 1743, especially August 8, to D’Argen- 
son, August 16, to Anaelot, August 16, to ^eriot. There is a good dis- 
cussion of Voltaire’s activities in the Netherlands at this time in P. Valk- 
hoff and J. Fransen’s article, ^^oltaire en Hollmde (Part 2), La Heme de 
Hollande, n, Jan.-July 1916, 1071 

Buhlin-born poetaster, 1708-49, He published a number of translations 
from the French and Butch, including one of Voltaire’s ]Spiire m Moi de 
Fr^sse (Moland x, 311-12), (fmtl&mm’s Magazine, x, 406, August, 1740. 

xn, 383, 
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I ms greatly disappointed on reading M. Voltaire’s ode, published last 
month at the Hague in praise of the Queen of Hungary, for I expected it 
would have answered the title by giving us some idea of the glorious 
character of that august princess — ^instead of which I found only a wild 
panegyrick on his own nation and some well turn’d compliments to Cardi- 
nal Fleury. If therefore you think the following stanzas to that gentleman 
on this occasion worth inserting, I may perhaps next month trouble you 
with a poem that will do more justice to her Hungarian majesty. 

By his statement of the issue in terms of Lord Stair, Aremberg, 
Eleiiry, and Van Haren m the two following stanzas of his poem, 
Boyse makes quite clear that it is purely the political issue with 
which he is dealing: 

But while you sing the sweets of peace 
To Fleury spare the fond address. 

Such praise is lost in air! 

We Bntons better far than you, 

Know where our grateful thanks are due 
To Aremherg and Stair, 

And the final stanza : 

I have like you a light in view! 

But faith no Fleury or Richelieu, 

Tho’ two I think as good* 

And when I praise Van Earen^s name. 

Or speak of Stair^s eternal fame 
Believe me understood. 

Flattery of Van Haren was underlined by the publication on the 
same page of a translation of his ode, Aan de Qroot-Brittanische 
Natiej and a translation of his own Ode to the Queen of Hungary 
appeared a few months later.^® Voltaire^s ode was not printed 
in the Gentleman's, though Edward Cave apparently published a 
translation in his Miscellaneous Correspondence?-^ 

Strangely enough, the laudatory Stances that Voltaire addressed 
to Van Haren, which date from one year later, when he was at the 
Hague, were not noted in the Gentleman's Magazine until 1745, 

Qentlemm^s Magazine, xn, 656, xni, 43 December 1742, January 1743. 
It was probably translated by Boyse— see concluding sentence of his para- 
graph above and ascription by C. L. Carlson, The First Magazine, 
Providence, 1938, 246. ’ 

*®See notice m Gentleman’s Magazine, xa, 608, November, 1742. The 
list of contents gives as numbers xi and xn, Jf. Voltaire on Suicide and 
Eis Ode to the Queen of Eungary, 

See his letter to Thieriot, August 16, 1743, Moland, xxxvjt, 234-5, 
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wiien a very poor translation appeared in January,^® clearly based 
upon tbe version printed in the well-known and extremely anti- 
Voltarian article of the Bibliotheque Frangaise, for, among other 
indications, it follows the Dutch version of Liberty rather than 
Truth marchmg before Van Haren^s steps.^^ Another and better 
translation appeared, along with the French text (stiU conserving 
Liberie in the second verse) in February 1747.^® It is more than 
probable that these publications were motivated by the events of the 
war, though positive proof is lacking.^^ At any rate, enough evi- 
dence has, I think, been shown to make it clear that in dealing with 

Gentleman^s Magaastne, xv, 48. 

BibUotheque Frangmse, xxxvii, 111-118. A note appended to the 
translation in the Gentleman^s refers to one of the criticisms levelled at 
Voltaire’s Stances by the Butch journal In the version printed in that 
journal, the second verse reads: 

" L’auguste Liherti marche devant tes pas ” and so did the version printed 
by Van Haren in the 1758 edition of his epic. Be Gevallen van FHso, 

Apparently there is a Dutch tradition of this little poem separate from 
the French, In both Moland (vm, 514) and Bengesco {Oeuvres ohoisies, 
Poesies, Pans, 1889 ) the word is VSrtU, 1 note that Valkhoff and Pransen 
{op, c%t ) still follow the Butch version. 

These latter also draw attention to a much wider variant discovered 
originally by Jeronimo de Vries, and since it is apparently still not widely 
known it may be worth quoting Be Vries’ own statement, from his Dichter^ 
U^ke Werhen van Willem en Onno Zwter van Haren, Amsterdam, 1824, I, 
20. He says that among other Van Haren manuscripts he found: 

Naauwkerige kopij van het vers van Willem van Haren, naar het 
oorapronkelijk Handschrift van Voltaire. 

Met het algemeen bekende, en door W. van Haren uitgegevene, verschilt 
het Handschrift hier in, dat in het tweede couplet in plants van; 

Je ne peux t’imiter &c staat Je ne t’imite point en in het derde in 
plants van’t bekende 

A Rome on est esclave, k. Bondres citoyen 

La grandeur d’un Batave est de vivre sans maltre 

Ft mon premier devoir est de servir le mien 
gelezen wordt 

Tout 4tat a ses mceurs, tout homme a son lien 

Ta gloire, ta vertu est de vivre sans maltre 

Ft mon premier devoir est de ch^rir le mien. 

Valkhoff and Fransen state that Voltaire, "modifia plus iard les derniers 
vers,” but I do not know on what authority. A priori^ this would seem 
to be an earlier version. 

Gentlemm^s Magagfim, xvn, 97. , 

»^It was on January 8, 1745, that the Quadruple Alliance was format, 
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Voltaire’s reputation m England during the eighteenth century it 
is advisable to keep in mind both domestic and foreign political 
situations. 

Eogee B. Oake 

Brown University 


VOLTAIEE. LE PATRIOT INSULAIBE 

The London Puilic Adverhser of Nov. 27, 1759, contains the 
following detailed notice of Le Patriot (sic) Insula%Te, a play by 
Voltaire which, under that title at least, is entirely unknown to the 
scholars and bibliographers who have interested themselves m M. 
Aronet. Here is the notice : 

Geneva, Nov. 6. — Two days after the news arrived here of the taking of 
Quebec {hy Wolfe), Monsieur de Voltaire gave a grand entertainment at 
Ms house in the country In the evening the company retired into a 
noble gallery, at the end of which was erected an elegant theatre, and a 
new piece called Le Patriot Insulaire was performed, in which all the 
genius and fire of that celebrated poet were exhausted in the cause of 
liberty. M de Voltaire himself appeared in the principal character, and 
drew tears from the whole audience. The scenes were decorated with 
emblems of liberty, and over the stage with this inscription in Latin and 
English — 

‘Libertati quieti 
Musis Sacrum 
S P of the P.' 

The English line means ‘ Spite of the French.’ 

After the play the windows of the gallery flew open and presented a 
spacious court finely illuminated and adorned with savage trophies. In 
the middle of the court a magnificent firework was played off, accompanied 
with martial music; the star of St. George shedding forth innumerable 
rockets, and underneath a lively representation by girandoles of the 
cataract of Niagara. 

In spite of the fact that neither Voltaire nor anyone else^ except 
the Public Advertiser, mentions Le Patriot Insulaire, it is hardly 
credible that Voltaire composed and acted a play in 1759 that has 
remained unknown until 1941 ! 

What, then, was this play in which, as the principal character, 
Voltaire drew tears from the whole audience/^ and in which he 
" exhausted all his genius and fire in the cause of liberty ? 

while in the early months of 1747 Marshal Saxe was successfully invading 
the Netherlands. 
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Probably it was Tancrede^ This was a ^^new piece/’ the jSrst 
draft having been made in May, 1759. Voltaire refers to it fre- 
quently in his correspondence of the following summer and fall, 
and' for a long time he was uncertain about the title, calling it 
simply his Chevalerie, 

On hTov. 1 he writes that it has been played three times at his 
private theater, and it is probably to one of these performances that 
the notice in the Advertiser refers. If it was played two days after 
the news came of the fall of Quebec, that could not be later than 
Oct. 30, for Voltaire mentions the latter in a letter of Oct. S8. 

Both Tancrede and old Argire — ^the role that Voltaire says he 
took — are patriotic Sicilians; thus either might be called ^^le 
patriote instdaire.” The spectator whose report inspired the notice, 
impressed by Voltaire’s personality, may well have considered his 
rdle the principal one. Liberty is referred to several times in the 
first scene of the play, and the tears would have flowed appro- 
priately over Argire- Voltaire’s grief at the end of the performance. 

The references to St. George, Niagara, and the savage tro- 
phies,” have to do with what followed the play, and would seem to 
have been suggested by the fall of Quebec and Voltaire’s hostility 
to the French government. 

Egbert E. Pies 

Great Bend, Pa. 


VOLTAIEE TO MAZZTJOHELLI 

On June 4, 1762, Voltaire wrote at least four letters from Les 
D^lices (CEuvres computes^ ed. Moland, xlii, letters 4916-4919). 
A fifth, hitherto unpublished, so far as I know, and of such scant 
interest as to be unworthy of publication except for its authorship, 
is to be found in a manuscript in the Vatican library, Vat, lat. 
10013, fol. 37. This manuscript contains a miscellaneous collection 
of correspondence addressed to Count Giovanni Maria (Giam- 
maria) Mazzuchelli of Brescia, an erudite collector and man of 
letters, interested in biographical and scientific research, who wrote 
among other things a famous life of Aretino and was apparently 
engaged up to time of his death in compiling his great hio- 

^Por the suggestion of this theory and for the fonowii^ infcnmatlon , 
about TamrMe,, the writer is indebt^ to Professor H. Ijancasier. 
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graphical dictionary, Gli scrittori dflialioL. The Vatican library 
contains a large amount of material, much of it unpublished, that 
formerly belonged to him. 

What work Mazznchelli may have sent Voltaire we do not know, 
nor did he ever write anythmg that conld conceivably have influ- 
enced Voltaire in the period of his life that produced the Pucelle 
and the Trait 6 sur la tolerance. In this letter, as in so many others 
and indeed in two others of the same date, Voltaire complains of 
his ill health. The superscnption and signature are in his own 
hand and the seal shows his armorial bearmgs, but the descriptive 
addition to the signature, as well as the rest of the letter, is probably 
due to his secretary Wagni^re (cf. Moland slii, letter 5035) : 

A Monsieur, Monsieur Mazzuehelli, A Brescia, Lombardia. 

Aux Delices, par Oen^ve 4* Juin 1762 

J’4tais tres malade, Monsieur, lorsque je regus Thonneur de v6tre Lettre 
et vOtre dissertation , je suis encor dans un 4tat bien douloureux; il 
m’empeebe de vous rSpondre de ma main, mais il ne m^emp4che pas de 
sentir tout v6tre m4nte, j’y suis aussi sensible qu’au plaisir que m*a fait 
v6tre ouvrage pardonnez k un pauvre malade, shl ne vous dit pas avec plus 
d’etendue combien il vous estime. J'ai Tbonneur d’etre avec tous les 
sentiments qui vous sont dus, Monsieur, v6tre tr4s bumble et tr4s obeissant 
serviteur 

Voltaire gentilbome ord[inaire3 de la cbombre du roy 

Geaoe Frank 

Bryn Mawr College 


PE. mitant ^THE MIDDLE,^ ^THE HALP^ 

This word was the occasion of a prolonged dialogue between 
A, Homing, ZBPh ix, 141 ; xv, 563 ; xviii, 224 and P. Marchot, 
ZRPTh XVI, 383 ; xviii, 433, The EEW seems to espouse the stymon 
of Homing: medium tempus^ presumably because of the numerous 
-d- forms m Eastern French dialects. The *medieiantem of 
Puitspelu, favored by Marchot, has to face a morphological objec- 
tion {medietas > VL "^medietare > participle ^medietente: an- 
alogy with pendente in the dialects with But it seems to 

me that a form like miiantier ^ doigt moyen ^ (the middle finger 
would then be a ^meantime finger’??), and 0. Wallon demeytant 
que^ en{tre)meiant que^ "'pendant que’ (where iempusy terns 
with -e-) do not concord with medium tempus. Dauzat in his recent 
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Dictionnmre etymologique says : Thomas consideraitle mot com- 

me Tequivalent du prov. meitadenCy mais n'a pas publie cette etym. 
qni Im laissait des dontes " — and rightly so, since m contrast to 
thd 0. Fr. moitaeno of the 13th century which Thomas himself 
retraced, along with 0. Prov. meitadenc^ to a medietas + ‘vng, we 
have no traces of trisyllabism in mitant attested since the 14th 
century. Dauzat is noncommital about the origin but says * un 
comp.[ose] de mi et toM est plus plausible" [than ''^medietantem'\. 
Now Marchot, after having suggested in his first article that 
mitant = en mitant (‘^meanwhile') with tantum as in Ital. fraU 
tantOy had, in the following one (still holdmg to the idea of an 
-arir- etymon), considered for a moment the possibility of a medium 
tantum analogous to autant = aliud tantum. This, however, he 
discards in favor of the fantastic ^med%etantem because ^^le pro- 
cessus s6masiologique [in the case of a medium tantum'] n'est pas 
tr^s comprehensible : medium a lui seul suffit pour le sens de mdieu 
et tantum est une redondance ; au contraire, dans des mots comme 
autant, pourtant, partant, il a sa signification propre et tres impor- 
tante." It is significant that the prmciple simplex sigillum veri 
did not obtain in the treatment of morphological questions in this 
earlier period of Eomance etymology: Marchot thought it more 
difficult to explain a medium tantum on semasiological grounds 
than a "^medietantem morphologically. 

I am personally convinced that medium tantum is the right 
explanation, and that tantum is not at all redundant: one must 
remember that in 0. Fr. deus tan^, set tanz, cent tanz etc. are the 
substitutes of Latin proportionalia ending in -plex (cf. Tobler, 
F. jB. I, 176), and that these formations, represented also in other 
Eomance languages, occur already in Latm: lis tantum, sexcenta 
tanta. Thus an O, Fr. deus tanz means ^ twice as much' — why 
should not ^medium tantum, then, mean ^half as much'? Le 
mitant du jour, de la montagne (Pierrehumbert) is then equal to 
la moitie du jour, d& la montagne, and from ^ the half ' one comes 
to '^the middle.' One can explain the dwindling of this rather 
popular mitant after the 16th century in the academic language, 
after the multiplicative formed wiih tant disappeared. O.Fr. 
ce tant, autretant also disappeared, while in Italian qml tanp, 
altretianto remained (cf. Eng. "^this much'). In the Homing- 
Marchot debate the phonetic issue was overstressed: it is obvious 
that in a medium tantum > 0* Fr. ndtant) moUant, used temporally 
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in demeytant que (litt. ^in the middle^ > ^ meanwhile 0^ a temps 
— tempus could be understood by popular etymology (cf. entretant 
y enire-temps) ?• All kinds of transpositions of sounds are possible 
when the langue academique intervenes in the patois. Similarly, 
Meyer-Lubke, basing himseM on a dialect form with -e- m Dam- 
prichard, had given in the first edition of his EEW a Latin contente 
as etymology for Er. payer comptant; but in the third edition, 
givmg way to my protest, he replaced this by the semantically 
obvious compiiiare. In the case of Fr. danser the FEW accepted 
an etymology '^dintjan because of -e- forms which M. Bnich had 
found m Eastern dialects, but M. Bruch himself later had to retract 
this phonetic argument. Former periods of Eomance etymology 
had a tendency to trust phonetics more than morphology, and to 
prefer construction to thinkmg over semasiological possibilities: 
a bold construction {^medietante) was offered, and the simple 
medium iantum disdained. 

Leo Spitzes 


BAENABE BAENES^ USE OF GEOFFEBY FENTON^S 
SI8TOBIE OF GUIGGIARDIN 

Barnabe Barnes^ The DeviVs Gharter (1607) is made up of two 
distinct elements, the historical and the legendary. By introduc- 
ing Francesco Guicciardini as a chorus, Barnes gives the source of 
the history. E. B, McKerrow has pointed out in his Introduction 
to the play that Barnes probably made use of Fenton^s The His- 
torie of Guicciardin, translated in 1579 from the French version 
of Jer6me Ghomedey, rather than of the Italian original.^ Mc- 

* An expressioE analogous to imtcmt = medhurri tcmtum would be *demi^ 
tant, in case ibis were the original phonetic spelling of a demi-temps; 
Godefroy attests for the year 13T7 : la moiti4 d’un 'brimavre, qut est appele 
demitemps (=: dimidium tantum?), but in 1446 it was probably understood 
as ^ half-time ’ : " Item un volume de breviaire de demitemps. C'est assa- 
Toir du temps d^estiJ’ — Mod. prov. mitcm ‘ milieu, iaoiti4 ’ seems to be 
borrowed from Fr* 

^The Devil* 8 Charter, ed. E. B. McKerrow (Louvain, 1904), p. vi. The 
drst sixteen hooks of Guicciardinis Stoma d*Xtal%a were published in 1561, 
the last four books, in 1664. Chomedey's French translation was published 
in 1568, and republished with corrections in 1677. From Chomedey^s 
French version Fenton drew the English Eistorie of 1579* A second edi- 
tion appeared in 1599, and a third with some additional matter in 1608. 
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Kerrow notes that the forms of many proper names in the play 
are identical with those used by Fenton, who, translating from 
Chomedey, generally gives the names m French gmse.^ He also 
cites two passages (IL 138, 3310), the phraseology of which some- 
what recalls Fenton^s work, though he admits ^^the resemblance 
is not particularly striking/^® There are, however, other lines 
(118-127), overlooked by McKerrow, which offer definite proof that 
Barnes had recourse to the English text. Fenton, after translating 
a passage in which Guicciardini had discussed the designs of 
Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, in summoning Charles VIII of 
France to his aid in 1494, interpolates the following comment : 

This was a grosse error in his pollicie, to breede the storme, and leaue the 
defence to possibilities doubtfull- it is too daungerous to broach a vessell 
of poyson, and haue the vertue of the antydote vncertaine; fire suffered to 
runne burnes without lymit, euen to the consuming of such as first 
kindled it.* 


The imagery employed by Barnes in lines 118-127, part of 
Sforza^s opening address to Charles VIII, is taken directly from 
Fenton’s interpolation concerning the Duke’s policy. 

I know you doubt not mine integrity. 

Can more grosse error rest in pollicy. 

Then first to raise a turbulent sharps 
storme. 

And vnaduisedly to leaue defence 

To doubtfull chance and possibilties. 

To broach strong poyson is too 
dangerous, 

And not be certeine of the present 
vertue 

Which is contained in his Antidot. 

Wilde fire permitted without limmit burnes, 

Euen to consume them that first 
kindled it. 


Rmen, Oonmctiout 


Jeastn-ettb Fellheiheb 


® The Device Charter^ pp- vi-vin. * f Hd., p. vi. 

* Cf. La EistoHa (Florence, 1561), sig. C2v; Eistoire dee pv&txea 

d^Itahe (Pans, 1677}, sig. £C5]r| and The Eistorie of i^uicmardm (Lm^ 
don, 1599} > sigs. I>2v-B3r. The French version follows the Italian, Fenton’s 
interpolation is enclosed in ^notation marlES. 
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GEAY AND CHEISTOPHEE SMAET 

Though Gray’s acquaintance with Christopher Smart is familiar 
to the biographers of both men, the possibility of literary influence 
between the two has been ignored. This may be due to lack of evi- 
dence that Smart paid much attention to Gray’s work and to the 
patronizing tone of Gray^s references to Smart.^ Apparently, how- 
ever, Gray was indebted to the Bong to David in several lines of the 

Ode for Music ” : 

Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 

The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 

Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 

The still small voice of Gratitude. (61-64) 

In both image and rhetoric, these lines are strikingly similar to the 
italicized phrases in this passage of the Song to David ; 

Bweet is the deto that falls bettmes, 

And drops upon the leafy limes; . . . 

Sweet the musician’s ardour beats. 

While his vague mind’s in quest of sweets, 

The choicest flow’rs to hive. 

Sweeter in all the strains of love, 

The language of thy turtle dove. 

Pair’d to thy swelling chord; 

Sweeter with ev’ry grace endu’d. 

The glory of thy gratitude, 

Eespir’d unto the Lord. (427 £f.) 

At the end of the Song are five groups of stanzas like the one just 
quoted in part; each contains several statements beginning with the 
positive degree of an adjective (e. g., sweet) and ending with one 
that has the comparative degree of the same adjective (i. e., 
sweeter),^ One cannot fail to be struck by the prominence of this 
rhetorical device; nor can one miss the fact tibat Gray uses the same 
pattern. 

The similarity of idea in the two passages strengthens the suspi- 

^ Correspondence of Thomas Cray, ed. Toynbee and Whibley (Oxford, 
1935), I, 273 ff., 291 f., 315; n, 6031, 803. 

passage m Paradise Lost (iv, 641 ff.), somewhat similar in content 
to those under discussion, lacks this distinctive rhetorical pattern. 
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cion of borrowing which the climactic succession of sweet, sweet, 
sweet, sweeter awakens. “ The dew that falls . . . upon the leafy 
limes ” might well suggest “ the breath of vernal showers/’ espe- 
cially to Gray, to whom " the language of the age is never the lan- 
guage of poetry.” Gray’s literal allusions to the sweetness of honey 
and music present the same ideas as Smart’s metaphor, based on 
the bee’s quest for honey. Einally, the sweetness of gratitude is the 
climax of each series, and, in each, the order of the images is ap- 
proximately the same. It is difficult to believe these marked 
similarities a coincidence. 

The direction of the borrowing, if such there was, is clear. The 
Song was first published in 1763 and appeared next in the 1765 
edition of Smart’s version of the Psalms, to which Gray was a sub- 
scriber. The “ Ode for Music ” was composed after the Duke of 
Grafton had appointed Gray to the professorship of modem lan- 
guages and history in 1768 and had himself been elected Chancel- 
lor of the University in 1769. Gray wrote his poem from a sense 
of gratitude and duty; to judge from his letters at the time, he did 
the work unwillingly and perhaps in some haste. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he might well have stimulated his powers by reference 
now and then to poetry which was familiar to him. 

Eoijjid B. Bottinq 

State College of Washington 


A NEW POEM BY MBS. CENTLIVBE 

The periodical-miscellany Cari^iema printed on 6 September 
1733 the following poem by Mrs. Centlivre which has gone unno- 
ticed by Centime editors : 

sm, 

The Favour I ask you’ll with Honour supply, 

A Whig and a Woman you cannot denyj 
Then once for a Stranger your Int’rest pray use. 

Bring your Friends, with yourself, to honour my Muse. 

No Tory I sue to, my Play to support^ 

For I hate all the Bogues, from the Git to tihe Covert. 

In Times worse than these, I chose firmly to stand, , 
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By tliose tliat supported tlie Laws of the Laud, 

Aud now my Ambition is, only, to bring, 

The Props of my Country, and the Friends of my King ^ ^ 

The accompanying letter explains the circumstances under which 
the poem was written : 

[Barbadoes]. The . . Lines were wrote extempore, by the 
celebrated Female Poet ... in a Letter to a Person of known Generosity 
(now residing here) on Occasion of a new Play of the Author^s, which was 
to be acted the same Evening, for her Benefit. As they were never before 
in Print, it may be some Gratification to the Curious, to see the hasty 
Thoughts of so famous a Wit of that Sex. 

The poem must have been composed between 1714, the accession of 
George I, and 1733, the death of Mrs. Centlivre. Genest reports 
two benefit performances given for her during that period but 
neither is on the occasion of a new play.^ Oanhbeam, an obscure 
and neglected work, also contains what appears to be the first 
tribute in print to John Dyer^s ^"^Grongar HilU^ (August 13, 
1734).® 

Eiohaeb C. Boys 

University of Michigan 


CAELYLE ON CONTEMPOEAEY STYLE 

Eeaders of Professor Gregory Paine’s important article, ^^The 
Literary Eelations of Whitman and Carlyle with Especial Eefer- 
enee to Their Contrasting Views on Democracy,”^ will be inter- 
ested in material which gives further proof of the literary rela- 
tionship between Carlyle and Whitman. 

Immediately after the financially unsuccessful publication of tbe 
first issue of the Leaves of Grass in July, 1865, "hitman began to 

^ Oarihheana. Containing Letters and Dissertations, Together With 
Poetical Essays, . . . Chiefly Wrote hy several hands %n the West-Indies 
(1741), X, 48 I am indebted to Mr. Stanley Gwynn, of the Kewberry 
Library, Chicago, for a transcript of this poem. 

^Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), rr, 554 

*x, 372-4. Beprinted in part in Crongar Sill, hy John Dyer, ed. B. 0. 
Boys, Johns Hopkins Press, 1041, p. 30. 

XXXVX (1030), 550-563. 
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prepare for the second issue of the same edition. He did this by 
including a section of Press Notices ” m the back of the unsold 
copies of the first issue.® In addition to printing portions of sev- 
eral reviews of the Leaves of Orass^ Whitman also inserted lengthy 
quotations from articles whose substance offered encouragement to 
the type of stylistic and subjective experiment which the Leaves of 
Grass embodied. One selection, iirgmg the establishment of a 
national literature, came from E. P. Whipple^s famous review of 
Griswold^s Poets and Poetry of America; ® another, from an article 
in the London Eclectic Review, Have Great Poets Become Impos- 
sible^^; the third, which justified the poet^s departure from the 
conventional style of contemporary verse, Whitman borrowed from 
Carlyle : 

SwELFUNGUS Redivivus, throwing 
down his critical assaying- 
balance, some years ago, and 
taking leave of the Belles- 
Lettres function, expressed 
himself in this abrupt way: 

“ The end having come, it is fit 
that we end Poetry having 
ceased to be read, or published, 
or written, how can it continue 
to be reviewed? 

Though Whitman does not give the source of this borrowing, it 
may be found in the introductory paragraph of the Corn-Law 
Ehymes.^^ It is possible that Whitman owned a copy of the Carey 
and Hart edition of Carlyle which Emerson had helped to publish 
in 1845, for the Corn-Law Ehymes,” originally published in the 
Edinlurgh Review in 1832, was one of the essays which had been 
made more accessible to American readers by mclusion in the 
volume. 

Joseph Jay Eubust 

The Pennsylvama State College 


® A perfect copy of this second issue is in ihe Pierpont Morgan Library. 
^T^orth AmeriGan Review^ nvia (1844), 
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A POEM WEONGLY ATTEIBTJTED TO SIDNEY 

In Sir Philip Sidney^s Works (ii, 342), edited by Albert Eenil- 
lerat, there is among the poems attributed to Sidney one of nine 
lines from E. AlloPs English Parnassus, p. 313. The name S. Ph. 
Sydney appears at the end of the poem. However, as Crawford 
indicates in a note in his edition of Allot (Oxford, 1913’, p. 495), 
the supposed poem is a stanza from Spenser^s Faerie Queene (5. 5. 
25), and has no place among works now to be attributed to Sir 
Philip, 

Allah H. Gilbert 

Duhe Unwersity 


REVIEWS 


The Shakespeare Documents, Facsimiles, Transliterations, Trans- 
lations & Commentary. By B. Eolahd Lewis. Stanford 
Fniversiiy: Stanford University Press, 1940. Two folio vol- 
umes. Pp. i-xxiv-f- 1-324; i-xii;+ 325-631. $35,00. 

Professor Lewis states his aims and accomplishments thus : 

In this work, the manuscripts have been brought together in a compact 
and organic whole. 

Here are presented the rare original Shakespeare documents (c) in new 
and original transcripts, (6) with English translations of the often diffi- 
cult Eenaissance Latin, (<?) printed not as short excerpts but m ecotenso, 
(d) arranged in chronological order, and (e) critically edited Generally, 
material relating only to those poems and plays which were actually 
printed during the dramatist's natural lifetime has been included Finally, 
if) extensive critical bibliographies are appended to each important docu- 
mentary discussion. 

These new trjgascripts are as far as possible original, independent, and 
prepared directly from the actual manuscripts in their several repositories 
and from full-size photographs executed especially for this undertaking, 
, , Paleographical details and discussion have been included only when 

needed for clarity and for the justifying of a given transcript reading. 

Professor Lewis lists 276 documents, and bas under the title of 
Illustrations and Facsimiles 59 separate headings. One wishes the 
documents of any real value had all been produced in facsimile, 
especially all the manuscripts. For such a note as that Robert 
Arden^s will is not now forthcoming is an ominous warning. It is 
fortunate that Professor Lewis has reproduced some of these 
manuscripts before it was too late. Would that he had centered his 
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energies upon thus preserving all ! Even though no facsimile can 
ever replace an original, it is far better than a transcript. While 
the reviewer has no adequate means of testing these facsimiles 
agaihst their originals, they are usually legible and appear generally 
to be of an acceptable standard for such things. 

At the outset, it is puzzling to know what were the standards, 
never defined, of inclusion and exclusion as a document, and of 
reproduction in facsimile. The Disputed Eevels Accounts are not 
even documents, but entries concerning plays in the Stationers^ 
Eegisters are. One wonders also why Professor Lewis felt it neces- 
sary to include so fully so much supplementary material that can be 
better obtained and used in other forms. After Stamp^s reproduc- 
tion, there would be no point, of course, in a full reproduction of the 
Disputed Eevels Accounts in a collection of documents such as this ; 
a note would probably do, though we do not get even that In 
contrast, a great amount of space is taken with compiling issues 
and locations of quartos. Bartlett was suificient already, and Greg 
in his Bibliography has now produced the kmd of uncluttered 
standard work which shows painfully the shortcomings of the 
similar compilations by Professor Lewis, though the latter may have 
added some points from personal observations, mostly at the Eolger 
Library. 

The facsimiles appear to be at least fair. The transcriptions 
of them are frequently the best yet available, though by no means 
impeccable. Ilnfortunately, Professor Lewis eschews " Paleo- 
graphical details and discussion.^^ The transcript of Eichard 
Hathawa/s will is only ^Wirtually literal (p. 156), and in fact 
was done by someone who had no ability at reading Elizabethan 
script, being full of errors. Professor Lewis is puzzled by a word 
in the entry of the marriage license to Shakspere in 1582, deciding 
for similis with Enpp against the field (p. 161). The dot of the 
first i appears to show in Gray^s facsimile, to which he refers, as 
it certamly does in the next entry, where only the tops of the letters 
happen to be reproduced. A glance at the surrounding entries 
either in original or in facsimile would determine the point, but 
Professor Lewis has not glanced and has not provided us the means 
of glancing. Incidentally, Gray^s facsimile of the marriage license 
bond is very much clearer than that of Professor Lewis, since the 
document has faded, but that hardly accounts for the half-dozen 
or so minor errors in the transcription of the English alone 
(p. 164-5). 

Again, Professor Lewis points out concerning the preliminary 
draft for a coat of arms, 1596, ^^Fo study of this document is 
complete unless especial attention is devoted to the erasures and 
interlineations" (p. 208). But unless the reader can follow the 
Elizabethan handwriting with some degree of accuracy in the first 
place, he will not be able to follow the transcript of some of ihe 
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most important of these erasures and interlineations in the 
second. For instance, it is clear that one of these passages was 
intended to read, at all iymles'] convement \to\ beare [c6] make 
shewe of the same Blazon or Atcheveml^enlt on theyre Shield [6s] 
but the mterlineationSj italicized in the quotation, are all run 
together in the transcript as if they were only one interlineation, 
so that the reader could have no way of knowing what part belongs 
to which caret, one of which is not transcribed at that. There is 
no way of knowing how Professor Lewis would read the passage, 
even though except for the missing caret, failure to indicate a 
couple of expansions, and failure to catch a missing [&] he 
has an accurate transcription of the individual symbols — a feat 
incidentally which required considerable expertness on the part of 
someone. However this occasional mixture of high and very low 
paleographical expertness happened, the scholar will need to be on 
his guard against it in using these transcriptions. 

Upon occasion Professor Lewis may also warn that The English 
translation is not exactly literal, but is more exact than a mere free 
rendering (p. 395). But in a work of this character why not a 
literal translation? Again the scholar must be on guard. One 
wishes Professor Lewis had paid more attention to Paleographical 
details and discussion, and had given an adequate number of 
facsimiles, completely accurate transcripts, and, wherever pertinent, 
literal translations, of all manuscript documents of the slightest 
importance. This was the actual need. 

But the real interest of Professor Lewis was elsewhere. He 
continues : William Shakespeare took the impress of his age. He 
was in no sense a thing apart from his time. The present editing, 
consequently, comprises, in one way or another, (a) the legal nature 
of the document, (b) its historical-political background, (c) 
religious factors, (d) family considerations, (e) racial inheritance, 
{/) literary and theater tendencies, and (g) biographical signifi- 
cances.^^ It may as well be said at once. Exceedingly few men 
have ever lived who could execute this complete scheme with any 
outstanding degree of success, and Professor Lewis has not proved 
himself to be one of them, even though he has obviously spent a 
great deal of time and money upon his undertaking. There is again 
the mixture of occasional high glimpses above the dead level, but 
even more frequent abysmal lapses. 

The reader would probably find useful the itemized summaries 
which Professor Lewis has given of the involved legal documents, 
if these summaries could only be found readily in the surrounding 
mass. A brief explanation of the legal nature of the documenV^ 
and perhaps even of ^^its historical-political backgrounds^ occa- 
sionally, is also desirable. But when one is considering Shakspere^s 
ease, why must he argue the question of whether Adam (p. 375) 
was required to pay tithes? And why must one begin with the 
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Anglo-Saxons (p. 263) for a history of taxation in England 
before 1600 (p. 270) in order to explain Shakspere’s taxes, especi- 

ally when one never examines the actual statutes by which Shaks- 
pere^s taxes were levied ? And one does not want a compilation on 
the general subject anyway; he wants the critical statement of an 
expert on the particular point. ITo quantity of compilation can 
replace expert quality. 

The remaining heads are of doubtful pertinence, even if Professor 
Lewis were expert enough to supply them. If one had nothing else 
to do, he might be amused to have a sermon on Shakspere as a moral 
teacher to this very day/^ wrapped up in a lengthy disquisition 
on the Elizabethan attitude toward Jews, bonds, etc., endmg with 
Judgment from the "Christian point of view” (pp. 314-15) — or 
in reading the record of the baptism of Elizabeth Hall, being in 
Stratford Church, he might even keep decorum when Professor 
Lewis whispers in his ear, "She must have been a sweet child” 
(p. 388) — ; but what is the pertinence of all this to "documents” 
and who can be expected to take it seriously? It can certamly not 
be religious prejudice which causes Simon Hunt to remam a school- 
master in Stratford 1571-7, and at the same time to go abroad m 
1575 to become a Catholic priest (pp. 106-7) — ^no doubt, after he or 
someone else had given William an "even meticulously mtimate 
acquaintance ” with the Geneva Bible, "not the King James version 
of 1611, as the uninformed often so enthusiastically proclaim” 
(p. 100) . But has Professor Lewis himself read Koble^s work on 
Shakespeare's Biblical Knowledge ? At least, it is not in his biblio- 
graphy to the section. And what are we to think of the technical 
competence of one who praises Plimpton’s pamphlet, which is in 
his bibliography, as " an excellent analysis of the Grammar School 
curriculum of Shakespeare’s day” (p. Ill) ? 

One may be equally impressed by such a statement on literary 
problems as that S Henry VI of the First Folio is "clearly a 
revision ” (p. 203) of the Trm Tragedy and that " Scholars are now 
pretty much in agreement that William Shakespeare had no hand 
whatever in writing any part of the original Contention or of the 
original True Tragedy (p. 205), etc. Was this written before 
Professor Lewis read the work of Peter Alexander, whose articles 
are listed in the accompanying bibliography? The recantation of 
Sir Edmund Chambers in 1930, duly referred to in his bibliography, 
should have warned him to examine the last dozen or so years care- 
fully on this point. But even at that a counting of noses down the 
ages is neither critical not analytical; it is merely, "politieaL” 

The reviewer finds nothing to indicate any unusual expertness 
on the part of Professor Lewis in any of these, classificatidns, 
and even if there were, one would probably still prefer not to have 
them bury so completely the "documents” One gets frightfully 
b<>ted by all these elementary compilations ' of ' critical lumber 
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from yet other compilations. Also^ small errors of proofreading and 
of fact are annoyingly frequent; someone consistently read the 
French word Masque in the title of Lefranc^s book as Mosqqe/^ 
and the German titles also suffer occasionally — ^but at least we may 
be thankful that the Germans have not also been compiled. Perhaps 
the compilation on John Shakspere comes nearest to being worth 
while, but it should have been used for a separate biography as 
Professor Lewis apparently himself suspects. 'W^ere the discussions 
require common sense rather than any particular critical expertness, 
and where common sense is not interfered with by some sentimental 
quirk, the discussions are passable. But throughout. Professor 
Lewis has erred on the side of inclusion. With the agglutinative 
genius of a mediaeval compiler he has managed to find a place to 
attach somewhere about every fact or opmion which has appealed 
to him, and thereby has overwhelmed what might have been a 
distinguished contribution to scholarship. 

The huge compilation of facts on the spelling of the family name 
may serve in illustration as well as any. Professor Lewis speaks of 

Shakespeare’s own six autograph signatures ” here, but does not 
give references for them. If one turns to the Index entry, under 

Signatures,” he finds no reference to lead him to the two Black- 
friars signatures at all and only one to indicate that a facsimile of 
any signature is to be had in his work. But elsewhere he speaks of 
Shakspere’s seven extant genuine signatures” (p. 433). Pre- 
sumably, therefore, he accepts the signature in Montaigne’s Essays 
as genuine. In this section, however, he merely mentions that 
signature under the spelling Shaksper. If Professor Lewis reads 
no final e in that signature, then he should have told us why he 
manages to do so in the three will signatures. Incidentally, there 
is no reference to this signature under Signatures ” in the Index, 
and Montaigne has no entry there. This is not an infrequent 
situation. There is no really systematic arrangement of classifica- 
tions under the separate headings, and no sufficient index for such 
a complicated work. So if one should wish to locate anything he 
must frequently read till he finds it— and may luck be with him ! 

But to continue, it is highly questionable whether the Bellot- 
Mountjoy signature can be fairly quoted under this spelling Shak- 
sper, since the final syllable is admittedly an abbreviation. But if it 
can, then why should not the Blackfriars sigantures be quoted 
under Shakspere ? If there be thus much doubt here as to the exact 
forms of the six— or seven — ^genuine Shakspere signatures, what of 
the mass of other reputed spellings which Professor Lewis has 
agglomerated? 

Again, Professor Lewis refers to ^^the Bevels Accounts (1604- 
1605), which Chambers and others accept as genuine but which S. 
A. Tannenbaum (Shahspere Forgeries in ike Bevels Accounts^ 
1938) holds to be definite forgeries by J. Payne Collier” (p. 7). 
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Can it be possible that Professor Lewis does not know of the work 
by Stamp, which appears to settle conclusively the genuineness of 
these documents? — ^which he does not inclnde as documents. If 
they are genume, they may be quoted as authority for a sixteenth- 
century spelling; if they are a forgery by Collier, only for a 
nineteenth-century spelling. 

Thus the materials have been sorted, not too accurately, into 
certain purely mechanical classifications; but they have not been 
analyzed. Even the basic materials themselves are in important 
tested cases inaccurate and m others not even tested. It is hard to 
know on what grounds one could refer a reader to such a summary 
as this — ^unless for ^^more than one hundred possible variant 
spellings of the name Shakspere instead of a mere eighty-three in 
the next best list known to Professor Lewis. 

As to the correct form of the name, which Professor Lewis 
prefers to spell Shakespeare, the fundamental question is solely of 
the standard of correctoess to be accepted. If with Pumivall one 
takes the dramatist himself as best authority on his name, then in 
all six certainly genuine signatures, there is as certainly uniformity 
as far as ^^Shaksp^^; in fact, as far as ^‘^Shakspe,” and no one 
doubts at least an r to follow. Por the ending of the signature we 
have two ^^ere” against a possible one ^^eare^^; even if this third 
signature be interpreted as ^^eare,^^ there is stiU the question of 
intent, since the wandering pen makes it clear that m some degree 
the original intent was not executed, however the final result be 
interpreted. As Professor Lewis almost sees, this spelling Shakspere 
was also in fact the favorite one at Stratford for the family name. 

The only other possible view is that Shakspere— and those closest 
to the family — did not know how — or care — to spell the family name 

correctly/^ If we admit that the etymology is shake-spear,^^ 
then, again, according to modern dictionary standards there can be 
no question that the correct” way to spell the name now would 
be Shakesfear, as in the second issue of the Third Polio and in the 
Pourth Polio; and this was the favorite way of the eighteenth 
century, which established our dictionary standards of spelling. 
But London printers in Shakspere’s day generally preferred to spell 

speare,” as do the Latin-English and English-Latin dictionaries 
of the day, which set the educated standards. Consequently, 
printers of Shakspere^s day tended to spell the name Shakespeare, 
The reviewer prefers Shakspere himseK as authority, but finds 
difficulty in persuading modern printers to be incorrect.” 
Shakspere and the family probably spelled the name according to 
local pronunciation and not accox&ng to etymology. 

But in spite of all these drawbacks we now have at least legible 
facsimiles of many of the original documents assembled in one 
place. In the case of the drafts for a coat of arms,^ it can be ^en 
from the assembled facsimiles that thewMous statemeufe made in 
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them are generally consistent with each other and allege proper 
authority. One of these documents does not survive, and a note 
of its contents has not been clearly understood. When between 
November 17^ 1599 and March 24^ *1600 a draft was made for -the 
impalement of the Arden arms on the Shakspere arms, the official 
jotted some notes from another document at the end of the revised 
copy of the draft for grant of arms m 1596, so that the two docu- 
ments might serve for his draft of 1599. Thus the date of these 
notes is about 1699. * 

To adapt the transcript of Professor Lewis, the official first wrote : 

'‘Tins Joli[ii3 siiewethL’] A patierne therof vnder Clarent Cooks hand. 

^ [in] paper xx years past 

A J ustzce of peace And was Baylif of Stratford vppo [n] Avon xv or xvj 

years past 

That he hathe Land[es3 & tenem[men]t[es] of good wealth & Substance 

5001i. 

These notes appear in the draft for impalement to the effect that 
John also produced a certeyne Auncient Cote of Arms heretofore 
Assigned to him whilest he was lustice & Baylefe of that Towne.” 
The drafting officer had first started to interlme this into the 
preceding sentence but changed his mind and placed it as a con- 
tinuation, his chief change bemg an insertion of the adjective 
Auncient.^^ Then he evidently referred to his original document 
again and emended his original note by writing words which Pro- 
fessor Lewis interpretes as officer & cheffe of the Towne.^^ 

This resulted in his striking out from the draft for impalement the 
word " lustice and inserting her ma[ies]tes officer.” These notes 
directly rather than the draft of impalement are also reflected in 
a reply apparently about March 1602 of Dethick and Camden to 
Brockets accusations of irregularity. "And the man was/ A 
magstrat in Stratford vpon Avon. A Justice of peace he maryed/ 
A daughter and heyre of Ardern. and was of good substance and/ 
habilite” (p. 345). The "heyre of Ardern” represents a further 
note below the others and outside their bracket, most of which 
note has perished, "That he mar.” This allegation is found in the 
draft of 1596 and was earned over to 1599 and to the reply of 1602, 
but appears not to have been in the earlier " patierne.” 

Since the official has interpreted his own notes, we must take that 
interpretation as far as it goes. He says in 1599 that John 
produced a certeyne Auncient Cote of Arms heretofore Assigned 
to him whilest he was lustice & Baylefe of that Towne.” So the 
official, on the authority of this document, accepts it as a fact that 
this "Auncient Cote of Arms” was assigned to John Shakspere 
while he was high-bailiff; i. e., in the year from September, 1568. 
The notes of the official show that his authority was " A patierne 
therof vnder Olarent Cooks hand ” Since Eobert Cook had become 
Olarencieux in 1567, in whose province the Shaksperes were, Cookes 
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authority could and can well be taken tor that statement. This is, 
of course^ exactly what one would expect. It was m 1568-9 that 
John^s dignity both demanded and permitted such an assignment. 

Under the statement concerning the patierne ” is the annotation 
paper xx years past.” This "'patierne” is itself thus 
placed roundly about 1579. But when the official notes its allega- 
tion that John Shakspere was Bailiff, he adds that this was "^xv 
0 ^ xvj years past,” evidently abstracting from the document and 
hence to be counted from its date. Thus the "patierne ” was dated 
about 1583-5, this being roundly "xx years past” from 1599-1600. 
Cook acted as Garter 1584-6, and if the " patierne ” had belonged 
to that period we should expect the reference to indicate it. So the 
"patierne” was most likely about 1583. It is the contents of this 
" patierne ” that the official noted about 1599. 

He bracketed the description of it and its two essential facts 
together. John Shakspere had a "patierne” of the coat of arms 
granted to him in 1568, and its two supporting facts were that he 
had occupied a position which entitled him to a coat of arms, and 
that he had sufficient wealth to support that dignity. These are 
evidently the reasons for the original assignment, and that assign- 
ment of arms was certainly valid, whatever might be true of the 
arms assigned. Since the grant of 1596 was being criticized, 
this " patierne ” would establish the legality of the assignment of 
this coat of arms to John Shakspere, not to WiUiam the player. 
The attack would then have to be upon the arms assigned, and 
this appears to be what happened. There is nothing to indicate 
how the actual coat of arms assigned about 1568 was arrived at. 
hTor does it appear directly what was the purpose of the "patierne ” 
of about 1583. It added to the grant of 1596 only these facts, and 
if there were others the official did not regard them as pertinent to 
the case m hand. He wanted the earliest assignment and its rea- 
sons, which was about 1568. He did not have the origmal docu- 
ment, but he had the " patierne ” of about 1583. This superseded 
the document of about 1568 and was as valid as the grant of 1596, 
which is itself correctly referred to in a tricking among Segar^s 
collection of arms under the name of " William Shackspere as " A 
patherne p[er] Willm Dethike Garter principall k[i]ng of Armes ” 
(p. 216). Cookfs "patierne” of about 1583 was as valid as 
Dethick^s "patherne” of 1596, and was sufficient authority for the 
coat of arms from about 1568. 

It is now clear that those who sniff at the Shakspere coat of 
arms will need to begin sniffing early. Whether or not it was, a 
mere fiction and a delusion of grandeur, at least it was officially 
recognized as early as about 1568, and must have had considerable 
influence upon Shakspere^s early outlook upon the social organi- 
zation of life and his position in it. It was still flourishing about 
1583, not far from the time when William Shakspere had been. 
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married by license like a gentleman, even though many nse the 
license as an argument that he had been gentleman” Notv" 
that the oldest son might expect an oldest son, evidently some 
action was taken. 

So far the Shaksperes have been of Stratford and have dealt with 
the official immediately in charge of the Stratford district. But Wil- 
liam had shifted his scene to London and proximity to the College of 
Arms. So the drafts of 1596 are from that source. The purpose of 
these IS clear. John had been assigned a coat of arms about 1568 in 
his own right, and that right is still recognized as valid in 1599. 
But now in 1596 he claims the coat m the name of his antecessors,” 
who had received it under Henry VII. This is emended in the pre- 
liminary draft of 1596 as ^^parent[es] & late antecessors,” this 
emendation bemg embodied in the draft. Then Grandfather ” is 
written above ‘^^antecessors” in the hand of the official of 1599. So 
in the draft of impalement in 1599 the official had first written 
whose parent and Antecessor.” He then emended by inserting 
great Grandfather ” for parent” and late ” before ^^Antecessor.” 
As a matter of fact, he may have written great ” before Grand- 
father” m the draft of 1596, smce that portion of the manuscript has 
perished. But this great-grandfather does remind us a little of 
Ealstaffis opponents in the stages of his materialization, especially 
smce he was necessary to make a gentleman born” of John. So 
it is John^s great-grandfather, not his grandfather, who is alleged 
to have received arms from Henry VII, and that great-grandfather 
materializes completely only in 1599, though he is implied in 1596. 

Clearly, the purpose of these latter grants from 1596 was to make 
John — and William — gentleman born.” The draft of 1599 
embodies the allegations both of o. 1583 and of 1596, making those 
of 1596 even more specific and showing that the official regarded 
both the ^^patieme” of c. 1583 and the ^^patherne” of 1596 as 
valid; that is, John Shakspere was recognized officially as a gen- 
tleman born,” and so would his son William be. So, no doubt, had 
William been taught to regard himself from infancy. What we 
do not know is whether the impalement of the Arden arms was 
granted, as desired in 1599. This would make of William officially 
a gentleman born ” on both sides of the family. Brooke or an 
assistant recognized Shakespear y® Player ” and Segar or some- 
one connected with him " William Shackspere ” as the true mover 
of the 1596 grant, and from 1583 he and his were the ones to 
benefit, not John directly. About 1683 William was no wild poach- 
ing youth, but a gentleman born” with a coming family to 
advance, and eventuaUy he provided handsomely for it, even though 
he may have had to begin, as one who knew the facts insists, as a 
schoolmaster in the country, and certainly did have to continue for 
a time as a player in London. 

So while the work of Professor Lewis as a whole cannot be teoom- 
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mended to the general reader, yet the cautious scholar can find, if 
he searches long enough, a core of useful materials in it— if he can 
persuade his Library to persuade a millionaire to present a copy. 
If* Professor Lewis would present a revision along the Imes sug- 
gested, at about one-third the price of the present, he could still 
produce a standard work of great usefulness. 

T. W. Baldwin 

University of Illinois 


The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, The New Variorum Shake- 
speare. Edited by Matthias A. Shaaber. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1940. Pp. xx + 715. $7.50. 

Professor Shaaber^s edition of 2 Henry IV, the third of the New 
Variorum volumes to appear under the auspices of the Modern 
Language Association^ is done with the same standards of thorough 
and competent workmanship as the other two. Unlike Professor 
Hemingway, who chose to reprint the first quarto of 1 Henry IV 
because it was the only authentic text, Professor Shaaber, for rea- 
sons of convenience, reprints the folio text of his play, even though 
he thinks the quarto of superior authority. This raises the question 
of practice for the Variorum as a whole. There would be an 
advantage for students in having the texts chosen according to the 
same principle, whether it was authenticity, convenience, or the 
mere consistency, adopted by Dr. Furness with the edition of 
Othello in 1886, of followmg the First Folio. Opnsistency of edi- 
torial practice is also desirable in other matters which have in these 
three volumes been variously treated ; the degree to which the text 
is edited (Shaaber and Hemingway reprint exactlyir including er- 
rors; Rollins corrects literal errors); references to other plays 
(Hemingway and Shaaber refer to the Cambridge edition, not a 
convenient reference for most readers; Eollms refers to the Kitt- 
redge edition, itself numbered according to the Globe text) ; the 
numbering of lines in the text (Shaaber numbers every typographi- 
cal line, including scene headings and stage directions; Heming- 
way numbers the lines of text only, the verse on a strictly metrical 
basis). 

One of the most important features of Professor Shaaber’s vol- 
ume, along wiiii the usual abundance of fare for users of the Vario- 
rum, is his own thoroughgoing study of the text. His theory, which 
he presents forcefully, yet williout undue claims, and generally with 
recognition of the equivocal nature of much of the evidenee^^ may 
be summarised : Q is suggestive of the authoris MS^ and not of a 
prompt-book. F is suggestive both of a prompt-book and of a 
literary MS. Its relation to Q is obscure;’ however, F was probably 

4 
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not set from it, but from a transcript of a prompt-copy, itself a 
different MS. from that used as copy for Q. This theory is note- 
worthy in that it runs counter to the generally accepted theory of 
Q and advances a more elaborate theory of E than has yet been put 
forward. 

Professor Shaaber rightly follows Gaw, it seems to me, in deny- 
ing that the presence of the actor Sineklo^s name m V, iv of the 
quarto is an indubitable sign, as it is usually taken to be, of a 
prompter’s hand; it may as well have originated with Shakespeare, 
The weakness of Professor Shaaber’s argument that the copy for 
Q was not a prompt-book is inherent in the nature of such an argu- 
ment; it can be based only on negative evidence and he does not 
always clearly make that admission. He fails to take account of the 
varying degrees of care with which different prompters annotated 
their play-books. The indefinite naming and numbering of charac- 
ters soldiers,^’ others”), which he ttiinks would not survive in 
a prompt-book, are present, for example, in The Two Nolle Ladies 
and Believe as You List, and persistent in Thomas of Woodstock, 
which has been through the hands of apparently five stage-revisers. 
I think we must agree, however, that even the negative evidence in 
Q (indeterminate specifications, mute characters, massed entries at 
the beginning of y, li, absence of some necessary entrances) is suffi- 
ciently cumulative to throw considerable doubt on the prompt-book 
theory. In support of his argument that Q was set from Shake- 
speare’s own MS., one wonders why he does not give prominence to 
the strongest evidence for autograph copy : that is, the evidence of 
possible revision currente calamo in the confused order of words and 
lines, omission, mislineation, and the like (see esp. I, iii, 83-5; IV, 
li, 9). That he does see the implication of these disturbances is 
clear from his notes throughout the text on the passages in ques- 
tion. He is unsympathetic to Morgan’s argument for elaborate 
revision of an earlier play. 

Relative to the actual printing of the quarto, he furnishes a criti- 
cal apparatus, but draws no conclusions. Beginning with sheet C, 
the quarto has been corrected throughout, and the seventeen extant 
copies exhibit a varying assortment of corrected and uncorrected 
formes. There appears to be a certain consistency of distribution 
that might have interesting implications if worked out. 

As for the relations between tiie texts, both the theory that E was 
printed from a copy of Q corrected by a MS, and the theory that it 
was printed from the same MS, as Q rest on the presence of sup- 
posed common errors in the two texts. By quite convincingly show- 
ing that most of these are not errors, the present editor reduces the 
number to a small residuum, which he thinks may have survived 
from the common source of both texts. But it is difficult to see 
how such easily perceived errors as hole for hold^ appears for <xp- 
pBct/rd^ imagine for imagind, should survive through the three pro- 
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cesses of copying he posits for F. His own theory^ that F is based 
on a transcript of a prompt-copy, is subtly argued. It is an attempt 
to reconcile two sets of conflicting indications, those that suggest a 
prompt-book, and those that definitely do not. He even goes so 
far as to suggest that the transcript may have been made by Ealph 
Crane, about whose working habits we have some knowledge. The 
weakness of his argument for literary revision is that he seems to 
regard as special features the sophistication of the text and the 
heavy punctuation, features which according to my somewhat 
random impression are characteristic of the First Folio generally. 
Chambers, who has the same impression (Wm. Shakespeare, i, 184, 
190, 192, 198-9), suggests that these changes may have arisen in 
the printing-house itself, not in any general editing of the texts 
prior to publication. But the massed entries heading four scenes in 
the folio text of this play are a special feature that Professor 
Shaaber^s theory seeks to explain. It merits careful study. 

If his theory be accepted, it must have the following editorial 
implications: (1) since Q is based directly on Shakespeare^s MS., 
the basis of a modern text should be Q; (2) since both Q and F 
are substantive texts (in McHerrow^s sense), F should be followed 
wherever it supplies something lacking in Q or wherever Q is clearly 
wrong; (8) Q should be followed in the vulgarisms, colloquialisms, 
archaisms, and solecisms that have been sophisticated in F. 

In the commentary accompanying the tesd;, Professor Shaaber 
has made a valuable supplement to the opinions of commentators 
by a full use of the NED. This sometimes supplies authority for a 
reading rejected by editors, or it clarifies a meaning that was ob- 
scure. Sometimes, however, in using its authority to decide between 
divergent interpretations or to replace accepted interpretations. 
Professor Shaaber seems to me to insist unnecessarily on one mean- 
ing as the only correct meaning. As an example, for dull in 0 
thou dull God, why lyest thou with the vilde " (m, i, 17) he rejects 
the causative sense to make drowsy because he says the NED. 
gives no authority for such a sense. But the authority of the 
NED. is based only on the observation of cases, and if the causative 
sense is clearly felt to be present in this passage, the absence of it 
from the NED. probably means only that this passage was missed. 
It is interesting that for sense a. 5, ‘Causing depression or ennui; 
. . . the reverse of exhilarating or enlivening,^^ an allied meaning 
used causatively, the single illustration given is from Shakespeare 
(Oom. Nr. II, i, 91) . Moreover, it is not necessary to decide among 
the senses stupid 1), drowsy (a. 3), or causing drowsi- 
ness (analogy with ist. 5), i£ all meanings fit the context, as they 
do, and contribute to its richness. 
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I have noted the following errors: 

P. 472, li&t of variants, m, ii, 78 For " daye maintame ” read “ daye, 
. . . maintame”? 

P. 497, line 9 A reference to i, iii, 167-8, coming between i, in, 84-5 
and n, i, 167-8, is evidently a ‘‘ ghost” The scene ends at line 116 

P. 603, fourth line from bottom For “ of F Dyce ” read “ and F. Dyce ” 

P. 466 The description of the "Locker-Church” copy (B. & P 342, sec- 
ond issue, Qb) as containing a "rhomboidal mark” drawn in ink on sig 
B2r IS incorrect. The mark is in what Professor Shaaber calls the 
" Church ” copy ( actually the " Halliwell-Tite-Locker-Church ” copy, B & 
P, 329, first issue, Qa), the same copy containing HalliwelTs note on the 
fly-leaf (which Shaaber only partially quotes) "It has also a special 
interest of its own m possessing a few short stage-directions in manuscript 
undoubtedly contemporary with Shakespeare, and in one place, sig B2, a 
plat as it IS probable of the position of me characters on the ancient stage.” 
The " plat ” is the " rhomhoidal mark ” 

Mapelehste Doran 

XJni/oerBity of Wisconsin 


Shakespeare and Democracy, By Alwin Thaler, Knoxville: 

The University of Tennessee Press, 1941. Pp. xii -{- 312. 

$2.50. 

The essay providing the title for Professor Thaler’s volume, to- 
gether with a supplementary essay on Whitman’s attitude toward 
Shakespeare, comprises only a fifth of the total contents. Except 
for a brief epilogue On Eeading Old Poets,” the remaining studies 
have appeared in various philological journals at intervals since 
1920. Most are fairly recent, and some have been supplemented 
and revised. An introductory description of the plan of the mis- 
cellany suggests a unity and development scarcely perceptible in 
the actual work; yet the varied contents have in common that all 
deal with Shakespeare and succeeding playwrights and the theatre 
of their time. 

One section brings together an interesting group of studies of 
country plays and strolling players, fragments of what might have 
been a full length treatment of the subject had time and oppor- 
tunity been vouchsafed the author^ The diaries and memoirs such 
as have provided Miss Eosenfeld the materials for her history of the 
strollers from 1660 to 1765 are lacking for the earlier period, but 
Professor Thaler’s enthusiasm and ingenuity are such that a wel- 
come volume would have resulted from his continued researches. 
As it is, we are glad to have in convenient form these earnests of the 
^^comprehensive and definitive book” he once hoped to write. 
Equal justification for the reprmting of the other studies can not 
always be found. They range in subject from the lost scenes ” of 
Macleth and various influences ” involving the drama with the 
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writings of Spenser and Sir Thomas Browne, to notes on minor 
actors and minor questions of content in Shakespearean plays. The 
availability of this material in the journals would in some cases 
seem ‘'sufficient, especially since a portion of it has already gone 
into solution or even suffered rejection. In Bentle/s The Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage (ii, 389), Professor Thaler^s case that Richard 
Brome was an actor is dismissed as strained but the case reap- 
pears unstrengthened in the present volume. On the other hand 
the essay Shakespeare on Style, Imagination, and Poetry " cer- 
tainly deserves collection. Arguing that the playwright was far 
from indifferent to the niceties of his art but alluded to them with 
constant delight, this study impresses the reader at once with the 
greater importance of its subject matter and the greater distinction 
of its style. 

Professor Thaler^s opening essay Shakespeare and Democracy 
is pleasant and sane but at the same time, it must be confessed, 
sketchy and disorganized. In familiar almost gossiping vem it 
weaves together allusion and anecdote, citing a host of works from 
Oomus to Mrs. Miniver, from the Worlcs of Abraham Lincoln to 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel. Omissions are as surprising as inclu- 
sions. Among the long list of spokesmen against Shakespeare one 
finds no mention of George Bernard Shaw or of Ernest Crosby, 
whose almost fanatical attack upon Shakespeare^s attitude toward 
the working classes provoked Tolsto/s famous attack upon Shake- 
speare as an artist. Tolstoy himself is not mentioned. Kearly aU 
the phases of the controversy over Shakespeare^s political and social 
stand pass fleetingly before us in the (quite inadequate) forty-four 
pages of the essay, but none is treated fully, and the conflicting 
views are never brought into clear-cut apposition. Needless to say, 
Professor Thaler himself finds in Shakespeare nothing truly dan- 
gerous to the democratic cause. If the discussion comes to a focus 
at any point, it is in connection with the chronicle plays, these 

refuse to gloss over the weaknesses, the wasteful exactions, the 
lawlessness, the tyranny of kings. Their author was no enemy of 
the commons, and he seems not to have been unaware of the dawn- 
mg might of public opinion.” The author is perfectly aware that 
this conclusion is not unfamiliar. 

To the present reader the most mterestmg and valuable section 
of the book proves to be the second chapter, ^^Shakespeare and 
Walt Whitman,” preferred as a kind of supplement to the chapter 
just discussed. Here Professor Thaler demonstrates, and is the first 
to do so adequately, that Whitman's arraignment of Shakespeare 
as belonging ^^essentially to the buried past” and as spokesman 
for ideals and institutions repudiated by aR free peoples represented 
by no means his final or unqualified judgment. The series of ex- 
tracts culled from Whitman's critical writings proves that, at least 
in one of his many moods. Whitman was convinced not only of 
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Shakespeaxe^s supremacy as an artist but also of his spiritual time- 
lessness, and of the fact that the poetry of democracy cannot cut 
away from its cultural hesitage, least of all from Shakespeare. 
Finally comes an exposition of Whitman^s recorded notion that the 
chronicles are Shakespeare^s most eminent plays, that they dis- 
play an ^^essentially controlling plan,^^ and that this plan (carried 
out later even in the great tragedies Macbeth and Lear) was con- 
sciously to undermine through the effect of their barbarous and 
tumultuous gloom ” the political system which they portray. In a 
word Shakespeare became for Whitman not the spokesman of the 
old order but its covert enemy — ^the devoted saboteur. Professor 
Thaler does not, of course, accept this role for Shakespeare, nor 
will any other competent critic or historian. But the important 
point IS that Whitman could do so, and thus by his own responses 
demonstrate that the great artist of the past, rendering ^^what 
was to him the truth,” could not give sustenance to what was 
impermanent or evil. 

Alfreb Haebage 

Unwersitp of Pennsylvania 


The Passionate Pilgrim iy William Shakespeare. The Third Edi- 
tion, 1612. Reproduced in Facsimile from the Copy in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. With an Introduction by Htdeb 
Edwaed Eolliits. Folger Shakespeare Library Publications. 
New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Pp. 
xlii + 139. 

The publications of the Folger Shakespeare Library are setting 
a high standard of bibliographical subtlety and learning. One 
could wish that the volumes were numbered, and that each con- 
tained a list of those previously published. Professor Hyder Eol- 
lins’ edition of the 1612 text of The Passionate Pilgrim can be best 
studied in conjunction with its predecessor in the series. Dr. J. Q. 
Adams’ extraordinarily successful treatment of the problems relat- 
ing to th^ fragmentary text of the first (1599) edition of the 
same booL Professor Hollins also, in his Variorum edition of 
Shakespearefs Poems (1938), has handled many of the questions 
that his present introduction takes up, and in part in the same 
language. Any one who has mastered these three books will know 
a great deal more than has been known hitherto about William 
Jaggard’s attempt to seE as Shakespeare’s work certain wares which 
in fact had only a veneer (rf Shakespeare. Along with things more 
important, he will know that the number of pieces the piratical 
Jaggard purloined from Thomas Heywood’s Troia Britanica to eke 
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out the third edition of The Pdssioiiaie Pilgrim is not two, but nine 
(9),— or Mr. Hollins’s reiterated prose will halt for ’t. It seems, 
however, a trifle domineering to cast this arithmetical discrepancy 
sc* in the teeth of all the unfortunate commentators who, during a 
couple of centuries, were unable to see one of the two extant copies 
of the book that Mr. Rollins is now for the first time making avail- 
able to readers not within the gates of the Bodleian or the Folger 
Library. Heywood himself was a worse bibliographer but sounder 
combatant, when he charged Jaggard with pilfering the two long 
and important poems, and let the small stuff pass. Personally, I 
would debit Jaggard with eight, not nine, thefts, for Mr. Eollms’ 
poems nos. xziii and xxiv, though ultimately derived from different 
parts of Ovid, are contiguous in Heywood; and the words intro- 
ducmg xxiv, And in another place somewhat resembling this” 
do not suggest a different poem, and are set in a smaller type than 
that used by Jaggard to head his various items. 

The facsimile text is admirable. The cancel titlepage, which 
omitted Shakespeare’s name, and four pages defective in the Polger 
copy are reproduced from the other exemplar in the Bodleian. The 
Introduction, if severe, is lucid, and explains one of the most 
irregular pieces of Jacobean book-making (technically and morally) 
with all the fidelity one expects from Hyder Rollms. 

T. Brooke 

Yale University 


The Use of Rhyme in Shakespeare's Plays. By Frederic W. Hess. 
Hew Haven; Yale University Press, 1941, Pp. xvi-flSB. 
$ 3 « 00 « 


As its Introduction announces. 

The present study proposes ... a re-count of the couplets and other 
rhymes in Shakespeare’s plays . . a critical study of the rhymes with the 
view ... of tracing the development of Shakespeare as an artist Thirdly, 
it will examine contemporary drama and opinion to ascertain whether the 
fluctuations and gradual disappearance in Shakespeare are the result of 
an inner change or of some concession to current tastes And, lastly, it 
will try to offer a more satisfactory explanation of Shakespeare^s gradual 
abandonment of rhyme. 

Dr, Hess has occasion to cite and sometimes to summarize the 
work of numerous scholars. For instance, he remarks (p* 10) ; 
^^The best organized opposition to rhyme ms the Areopagus, a 
group of scholars and poets who entertained themselves throughout 
much of the last quarter of the sixteenth century with certain 
reformations of English verse and he lists the probable rhembers 
of this group.” In a footnote, he refers to Dr. Maynadier’s wdl- 
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known article that m 1909 exploded the evidence for the existence 
of any such organized body; he admits that Maynadier main- 
tains this position ^^with fair credibility,^^ and yet in his text 
discusses this organized . . . group : does he accept Maynadier, 
or does he not? 

The present reviewer fares even worse ; for Dr. Ness twice (pp. 10 
and 106) describes an article of his that appeared in lOS? in the 
Archw as maintaining that the diminution of rhyme in the plays 
is the result of the artistic views of the new king,^^ i. e. J ames I. 
As a matter of fact, the article in question declares that in this 
respect its data on rhyme seems " inconclusive.^^ Dr. Nesses bibli- 
ography, moreover, is not quite above reproach: Zachrisson^s stan- 
dard work on Elizabethan vowels is omitted from the citations on 
pronunciation, and Gaw^s paper on A Comedy of Errors is cited in 
the wrong volume of the PMLA. 

In his text, Dr, Ness repeatedly (pp. 7, 20, 106) refers to Shake- 
speare^s gradual abandonment of rhyme ; and such a gradual ” 
process would strengthen his thesis that this change was entirely 
a matter of Shakespeare’s inner evolution as an artist; but, unfor- 
tunately, his own computations, as set forth in Appendix B, show 
anythmg but a gradual abandonment’’; indeed, about hdf the 
plays written before 1603 have fewer rhymes than The Tempest or 
Cymbeline. Shakespeare used rhyme somewhat by fits and starts, 
distinctly more m certain earlier plays, distinctly less in certain 
later ones; but he does not abandon it, and its decline is certainly 
not gradual. The data in Appendix B rather suggest many and 
varied reasons for Shakespeare’s use or disuse of rhyme; and so far 
as this evidence shows, one of these reasons might indeed have been 
the new King’s known dislike of this poetic device : if Shakespeare 
chose the subject of Macbeth to please his royal patron, and added 
to Holinshed tactful praise of the royal ancestors, might he not 
likewise on occasion have calculated his poetic style to the meridian 
of the royal taste? A ^^satisfactory explanation of Shakespeare’s 
gradual abandonment of rhyme” requires some consideration of 
such questions. Dr. Ness’s volume has an interesting analysis of 
Shakespeare’s uses of rhyme and of the purely artistic motives that 
doubtless more or less governed this aspect of his work; but Dr. 
Ness presses his thesis further than either logic or the evidence set 
forth allows. 

J OHJsr W. Dkafee 

West Virgtnta Unwersitg 
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Man's Unconqueralle Mind. Studies of English WriterSj from 
Bede to A, E. Mousman and TF. P. Ker. By E. W. CHA^tiBEES. 
Jjondon : Jonathan Cape, 1 939. Pp. 414. 

The studies here presented are in the mam revisions of anni- 
versary addresses or of papers which had been published previously. 
Such collections not infrequently result from attempts to preserve 
matter of ephemeral interest and of no great significance. But 
this volume of studies cannot be so classed and lightly dismissed. 
The more familiar one becomes with the work of Professor Cham- 
bers, the more surely one realises that his treatment of any subject 
which he has considered worthy of presentation is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

These studies range widely not only in time but in character — 
from closely reasoned argument for Shakespeare^s participation in 
the authorship of the play of Thomas More or acute and detailed 
analysis of Piers Plowman and Measure for Measure through 
appreciations of Bede and More and Tyndale to personal recollec- 
tions and impressions of his teachers and colleagues, such as Hous- 
man and Ker. One cannot expect any singleness of theme in papers 
and addresses which were composed on such a variety of subjects 
and published or delivered over a very considerable range of years. 
But there is at least the clear echo of a theme in almost all these 
studies; it is Chamberses belief in the significance of the individual 
in determining the development of the English people as opposed 
to the notion that the spirit of the age " moulds and shapes the 
achievements of the individual. Chamberses admiration for true 
greatness of the individual human spirit shines through almost 
every paper. 

Katurally, not all the studies are of equal weight. That on 

Euskin (and Others) on Byron e^ is so slight that it might well 
have been omitted, and those on "Bedee^ and on Beowulf ^ and 
the ^ Heroic Age e in England, e^ though they are suggestive and very 
attractively done, are chiefly of value as showing how easily a 
scholar like Chambers can carry his wide and deep leammg. The 
two final chapters on “^^Philologists at University College are 
largely of local concern, but the twenty pages on A. E. Housman 
make a vital contribution toward appreciation of this scholar poet. 
The chapters on Piers Plowman/^ on "Shakespeare and the 
Play of More/^ on the " Elizabethan and the Jacobean Shakespeare/^ 
and Measure for Measure deserve much fuller consideration than 
can be given here. 

The two chapters on Piers Plowman constitute the longest unit 
in the volume. The primary purpose is to show unity of authorship 
between the A1 version and the A2 continuation, and between this 
entire A and the B version. The 0 version Chambers thinks came 
from the same author, though he considers it possible that the 
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author died before completing the C revision and that some friend 
may have taken great liberties in issuing the C-text’^ (p. 167). 
This single author of Piers Plowman Chambers thinks was certainly 
called William Langland. The texts of A, B, and C as we'^have 
them in Skeat^s edition contain many verbal variants which are 
incompatible with unity of authorship,^^ but these variants, Cham- 
bers IS sure, can be traced to scribal corruptions (pp. 107-08). 
Every student of Middle English literature can only hope that the 
present desperate state of the world will not prevent Chambers 
from continuing his thirty years of labor on Piers Plowman until 
he provides a satisfactory text of all three versions. 

The connection in theme that Chambers finds between the Al 
versions and the A2 search for Do-well, Do-better, and Do-best 
(pp. 122-30) IS too closely reasoned to be stated in a sentence or 
two. This connection is certainly plausible, but one can still doubt 
whether this connection proceeded from the same mmd as that 
which presented the readily intelligible allegory of the preceding 
visions. The connection between the A version and the B version 
Chambers finds principally in the instances in which B clarifies or 
explains what is dark in the A version, the implication being that 
only a single man could thus explain himself. This implication is 
also plausible, but hardly inevitable. One may disagree with 
Chambers, too, upon a number of details. To this reviewer these 
indicate that the author of B did not have the same clear and 
effective control of his material as had the author of the A visions 
of Meed and of the Deadly Sins. But failure to be completely 
convinced does not carry with it failure to recognize the value of 
this study of Piers Plowman. It is much the most important 
examination of this great work that has been made witibin the last 
thirty years. 

'^Shakespeare and the Play of More^^ is a closely reasoned and 
effective argument that the " three pages of the play were com- 
posed by Shakespeare and that they are preserved in his hand- 
writing. Whether these two elements are necessarily united depends 
of course upon the validity of the assumption that the corrections 
in the manuscript of these three pages are such that they could not 
have been made by a copyist but must have been made by the author. 
The paleographical evidence that the handwriting is Shakespeare^s 
has, as is well known, been strongly debated. To Sie paleographical 
evidence Chambers brings the support of several instances of the 
spelling '^scilens” for '' silence a spelling found only in these 
pages of More and in the quarto of Senry IV, Pari IL 
The evidence for Shakesperean composition, which is as convinc- 
ing as can be made by the use of parallels, deserves very close 
attention as an example of investigative technique. The distinguish- 
ing character of this evidence is not the heaping up of isolated 
similarities in thought or in phrasing but the presentation of 
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striking similarities in combinations of thought, m linked groups 
of ideas, which occur in these pages and in plays undoubtedly 
Shakespeare^s* These combinations are so mdividual, so character- 
istic, and so subtle that they must have come from one personality ; 
the possibility of mere imitation seems excluded. 

The chapters on the Elizabethan and the Jacobean Shakespeare^^ 
and Measure for Measure are companion pieces. The former 
is a very shrewd attack upon the assumption still maintained by 
some notable British Shakespereans that since in the later years of 
Elizabeth Shakespeare wrote his merriest comedies and the earlier 
years of James his greatest tragedies and his bitter” comedies, 
he was himself happy under Elizabeth and unhappy, disillusioned, 
cynical under James, and that these moods of Shakespeare reflected 
similar moods of England. Chambers shows how mfirm are the 
bases for both these assumptions. It is very imprudent to dangle 
unwarranted assumptions or uncritical generahzations before the 
mind’s eye of Chambers. In the study of Measure for Measure, 
Chambers makes a close analysis of the action and the characters to 
show that it is not a play of cynical disillusionment but one of 
repentance and Christian forgiveness. His analysis of the character 
of Isabel is especially penetrating and illummating. A student of 
Shakespeare may possibly disagree with Chambers on some points of 
interpretation but he certainly cannot risk ignormg these chapters. 

The entire collection of studies illustrates the range and depth 
of Chambers’s scholarship, his critical keenness and saneness, and 
his own humane spirit. 

W. P. Bktak 

Northwestern TJmversvty 


Sources and Analogues of CJiawer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by 
W, E. Bstan and Geemaine Dempster. The Univtersity of 
Chicago Press: Chicago [1941]. Pp. xvi + 765. $10.00. 

Here is a worthy volume to stand beside the Manly text of the 
Canterbury Tales. Seldom has such an array of expert scholarship 
been brought to bear on a seri^ of allied problems, and special 
credit must go to the general editors, who had all the difficulties 
may be known to any compiler of a Festschrift. Most notable 
perhaps are the contributions that deal with the Tale of Sir Thopas 
{Mrs. Loomis) and the Monk’s Tale (Mr. Boot) because these 
involve a baffling ecanplexity of study; but even while making this 
observation one hesitates because of the scrupulous thoroughne^ dis- 
played elsewhere — ^as„for example, in the sections on thfe Knfghts 
Tale (Mr. Pratt) and the Clerk’s Tde (Mr. Severs). For miely 
spun ingenuity of inference and guesswork the section on the CooFs 
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Tale (Mr. Lyon) must long stand by itself as a towr de force in 
research. Throughout the volume the guiding hand and special 
assistance of Mrs. Dempster, Mr. Tatlock, Mr, Pratt, and certain 
others, appear from time to time in a way that must have made Mr. 
Bryants task easier and the resnltmg production more finished. 
New material is everywhere: for example, in the study of Trivet 
(Miss Schlauch) ; m Carleton Brownes latest word on the Prioress's 
TaUj in the text of the Livre Gnseldis; and in Mr. Gerould^s 
remarks on the text of Mombntius (Second Nun's Tale). 

Despite the weight, which is a little too much for comfort, the 
book shows few traces of pedantry, although here and there general 
references to Eobinson’s notes might have saved space. In passing 
I note a few errors: the Pardoner does not say that great sinners, 
especially adulterous women, must not make offermgs to his relics 
(p. 411). He IS far cleverer than that; he says they cannot: 

Swich folk shal have no power, ne no grace ” (C. 383). And yet 
in this brilliant stroke lies an essential difference from the ana- 
logues quoted. The discussion of the portraits in the Prologue offers 
interesting comments but too much neglects the difference between 
the typical description, which may be found in the manuals of 
rhetoric (pointed out in Manly’s Warton Lecture — cf, Engl. Stud., 
LXVII [1932], 264), and the compact, realistic presentations in 
some of the treatises on vice and virtue and some of the allegories. 
Thus the following statement is not quite accurate : Perhaps the 
only comparable grouping of personal descriptions in earlier me- 
dieval literature is found in the several versions of the story of 
Troy . . (p. 6). Some of the passages in the Roman de la 

Bose and in Gower’s works might, as a matter of fact, be cited as 
analogues. As for omissions I note a few : the passage from Map’s 
De Nugis describing ladies dancing on the green and disappearing 
might well be quoted under subsidiary material for the study of the 
Fi/e of Bath's Tale: cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, n (1935), 85 ff. The 
appearance of the Saint Cecilia story in the Breviary with details 
like some in the text of Mombritius should be mentioned: cf. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, lv (1940), 357 ff. Finally I would quarrel with the 
policy of arranging all the material to follow the order of the Tales 
in Manly and Eobinson. This has only a theoretical and rather 
academic value, which is nothing at all. But the book as a whole 
IS a magnificent answer to the almost constant attack in the literary 
world on the study of sources. One may truly say that an^^hing 
like a proper understanding of Chaucer’s art is impossible without 
knowing something of the material that is here included. Over and 
over again in examining what is here made easily accessible to every- 
body who is interested, we come to the conclusions offered by the 
scholars themselves: Of one poem — Genius is airily at play in 
Thopas, and the original combinations of old motifs, the unex- 
pected grace of such Unes as those describing the Fairy Queen, are 
not to be documented. They illustrate Chaucer’s unimpeded origin* 
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ality in the very midst of closest imitation” (pp. 486-487). Of 
another — “ The labor involved in investigating his sources is amply 
rewarded by the pleasure which comes from watching him at his 
w6rk” (p.466). 

Howasd E. Patch 

Smith College 


The Tmcheriham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope. Volume 
rv, Imitations of Horace. 'W%th An Epistle to Dr. Arhuthnot 
and the Epilogue to the Satires. Edited by John Butt. 
London’ Methuen, 1939. Pp. liv-|-406. 16/6. Volume ii. 
The Bape of the Loch and other Poems. Edited by Geotfeet 
Tillotson. London : Methuen, 1940. Pp. xx + ^10- 16 


It is high time we had a new edition of Pope; and if the four 
volumes of this edition that are yet to come maintain the standards 
set by these &st two to appear, we shall have many grounds for 
gratitude. No better aids to understanding and enjoying the poems 
here presented can be found elsewhere m equal compass. The 
materials are effectively arranged and attractively printed. Arrange- 
ment of materials is most important where miscellaneous informa- 
tion of all types is so abundant. First we have a neat, dear 
recording of textual variants. _ Below these come generous and 
illuminating comments on individual lines. An introduction to 
e ach poem discusses its origin and general nature; longer notes on 
Hjecial topics form valuable appendices. Mr. Butt has followed 
Pope’s habit of printing the imitated texts on the left page opposite 
the imitations. Certainly the fuEest enjoyment of the imitetions 
of Horace and Donne depends on comparison with the ori^als, 
which Mr. Butt’s volume alone among modem editions facilitates. 
He has skilfully referred annotation of personalities in Pope’s 
satires to a Biographical Appendix alphabeticaUy arranged. There 
are bound to be limitations and imperfections in so extpsive an 
appendix, but here they are not numerous or very joying. Mr. 
Tillotson, in turn, is astonishingly at home among the biograpmcd 
and “ family ” problems that encircle The Bape of the Lock, and his 
account of the genesis of that poem (ii, 85-105) is easily the best 
ever written-— though necessarily at points it rests upon hypothesis. 
Mr. Tillotson has high slriE in illuminating a passage by apt 


quotation from other writers. 

As annotation of Pope these volumes will stand comparison with 
any other edition. As text the same is true; but here one mu^ 
enter certain reservations. The first is a small one about ine rec^ 
of eolations. The preliminary notes on the t^ careMy hst 
editions from which variants are to be cited, a^ these emtions are 
frequently numerous. Now granted that the todgeiy olwlation 
is emrmouB and at times unrewarding in an author so casu^y giren 
to revision as Pope was, even so, ip rach an edition as thi% bue 
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expects an explicit statement that all editions available have been 
collated, and that in editions from which no textual variants are 
cited, none were found. A certain small amount of checking, of 
the collations given indicates that the work of these editors is in 
general excellent; but m the ease of the volume indicated as 1735d 
(Griffith 389) Mr. Butt seems frequently in error; for readings cited 
(pp, 40, 47, 60, etc.) as from this edition do not exist in it. 

Another reservation as to texts printed concerns the editors^ 
eclecticism m choosing to amalgamate various texts instead of 
consistently printing the ^^best^’ one and rigorously confining 
superior readings found in other editions to the footnotes — ^where 
their superiority can be signalized as glowingly as any editor may 
desire. Apart from spelling and punctuation Mr. Butt amalgamates 
verbal differences in at least two poems (iv, 366, 396), and Mr. 
Tillotson, who consistently blends the readmgs of one text with the 
spelling and punctuation of another, in a few cases blends verbal 
variants from two texts. The present reviewer regrets Mr. Tillot- 
son^s changing certain interrogations to exclamations (ii, ix), and 
suggests that this is precisely the sort of modification of an author^s 
delicate meanings that no editor ought to permit himself to make. 
Throughout his poems as well as in his letters (as written, not as 
editors print them) Pope makes a highly individual and somewhat 
puzzling emotional use of the mark of interrogation : it is far from 
meaningless. (Some day some psychological critic may find the key 
to Pope^s heart in his obsession in pointing strangely with the 
mark of interrogation ? ,M) Not much harm, thus far, is done by the 
Victorian eclecticism avowed by these editors ; their texts are very 
good — ^but not quite definitive. Their texts are, conceivably, better 
Sian any Pope himself ever published, and it is against the principle 
of making such improvements that one protests. Furthermore, 
with five other editors yet to publish their work in this edition, one 
fears the vice of improvement may grow rather than diminish. But 
if the later editors do no worse than these two have done, the 
Twickenham Edition of Pope may well turn out to be the best 
we have. 

GBonoB SHBKBXjmsr 

harvard JJmv&rsity 


Th& Art of Biography m Eighteenth Century England. By Don - aid 
A. STATTtsm Princeton.: Princeton Universily Press, 1941. 
Two Tolnmes. Pp. xiy + 578, viii -j- 393. $8.50 (If sold 
separately $5.00 each). 

John Sterling: A Bepresentative Viciorim. By Aststb Kimbaxl 
Ttjedl. New Tork: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 
ziT 4- 406, $3.50, 

The first title reminds me of the amount of water iiiat has gone 
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under the bridge since the publication of my English Biography 
in September^ 1916. Andr6 Manrois was then unknown to fame. 
Emil Lnd wig was an amateur with one novel to his credit. Gamaliel 
Brad*ford and Lytton Strachey were only at the threshold of their 
successes. My book appeared at a propitious moment. Three 
years later the first professorship of biography was established at 
Carleton College. Five years later the output of biography was 
rivalling that of fiction. Now it is one of the most popular forms 
of literature, and the end is not yet. One really en]oys having stood 
at the beginning of such a stir. 

I ventured in 1916 to make a number of predictions. I said that 
some day there would appear adequate accounts of biography as art 
and as literature; of biography in its relation to history, fiction, 
psychology, and medicine ; of the use of letters in biography. Most 
of these predictions have already come true or are on the way to 
fulfillment. I pointed out the need of an adequate American work 
comparable to the Dictionary of Nationkil Biography, and now we 
have the admirable Dictionary of American Biography, I expressed 
a hope that we might have in English a version of Jerome Cardanos 
De Vita Propria Liber, a hope fulfilled in 1930 by the publication 
of Jean Stoner^s translation of that vital autobiography. And so 
I might continue. 

I say these things to encourage young scholars to continue work 
in this fascinating field with the same effectiveness and skiU that 
Mr. Stauffer has demonstrated. His earlier English Biography 
before 1700 is a thoroughly good and a very useful book. Now in 
his latest work he carries forward his studies, but in a markedly 
contrasting manner. The earlier book is carefully methodical, even 
formal, as if the author had been determined to keep his boundary 
lines sharp and clear. As he steps over into the eighteenth century, 
however, he apparently finds himself in a different world. The 
population per square mile is, as it were, immensely greater, and it 
is not easy to stake out the boundaries. The author has therefore 
very wisely, it seems to me, adopted a new plan. He devotes two 
complementary volumes to the century. In the first he discourses 
rather informally, chats in the best sense of that word, about bio- 
graphy as related to the drama, the novel, and the romantic spirit, 
about its wrestling with knowledge infinite, and its revelation of 

the life within/^ Then come two concluding chapters dealmg in 
turn with the great names and the trend of biography.^^ The 
second volume is a bibliographical supplement containing a sfibiect- 
and-author index of biographies and autobiographies and a list of 
the works of reference found most valuable in preparing the study. 

I think Mr. Stauffer has proceeded wisely. Those who wish to 
do their own reading will need no better guide than this supplemen- 
tary volume. Those who wish a personally conducted tour will 
enjoy the first volume. Even those self-reliant ones who prefer to 
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travel alone will find it greatly to their advantage to compare notes 
with the author. He knows how to tear the heart out of a book,^^ 
how to quote ^ust enough to whet the appetite for more, how to 
suggest literary and historical connections, and he has a sufficient 
sense of humor. In short, he has opened the way for the general 
public to a valuable and interesting course of reading, and has 
provided for students a guide that will save them a great deal 
of time. 

The second title is a Wellesley College Publication on the Sophie 
Hart Bund. Access to a large body of unpublished letters has 
enabled the author to enlarge considerably upon the work of all 
previous biographers of Sterling. The object has been to exhibit 

the mind of John Sterling as characteristic of his time,” to present 
him as a representative Victorian,” rather than to write a formal 
biography. We are given, beyond question, a large amount of 
useful and interesting material, a good part of it in Sterling’s own 
words or in those of his previous biographers and critii?s. It should 
have been possible, however, within the compass of two hundred 
pages to give an adequate portrayal of Sterling as a representative 
Victorian. Such brevity the author has not attained. 

For one thing the style is tiring, in places almost exasperating. 
Miss Tuell falls far too frequently into pseudo-Carlylese, into a 
bad habit of not expressing her thought simply. For example, 
when she writes ^^And to Sterling now and then Carlyle wrote out 
of the silences in the comfort of poetic intimacy, of his unuttered 
sorrows, of his more inward contemplations — ^things brave and 
grave and nobly memorable from the deeper quietudes ” has she said 
anything more than ^^To Sterling, Carlyle frequently wrote his 
inmost thoughts ”? She is wordy, tries to pack too much informa- 
tion into one sentence, and like Mistress Quickly is betrayed by the 
fact that any one thing suggests many others : Of the Apostolic 
friends William Bodham Donne showed perhaps the finest promise, 
had not life supplied an endless line of children and an endless 
chance for unobtrusive self-sacrifice — a modest wit, a toast-master 
nonpareil, editor, essayist choicely good, country-gentleman, 
inspector of plays, pioneer librarian of the London library, voyaging 
through vast seas of cards alone.” Again : To such a man [as James 
Dunn] Sterling spoke eagerly of his hopes and speculations, his 
shortcomings, his ambitions, and his changes of mind during these 
brief years, turning with humility and beauty for help in a higher 
experience as if to a goodness poured out from above upon his 
tempestuousness.” And again: Emerson and apparently to 

Emerson alone Sterling wrote freely on religion as man to man. 
Both religious and both exiles from the Christian communion 
though in deep sympathy with the Christian ideal, both were, also, 
we may add, deeply indebted to the philosophical statements of 
Coleridge though taken with reserve and adapted to personal use.” 
A reader soon succumbs to a succession of such sentences. 
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I observe also a nnmber of maccnraeies. In the fourth line on 
page 6 the date 1934 should be 1834. On page 54 James Dunn 
appears as Edward Dunn. Worst of all. Archbishop Trenches middle 
naHie is given at least ten times as Chevemx and is nowhere m the 
test printed correctly as Ohenevix, In spite of all its limitations, 
however, the volume will help to keep alive the memory of a vmd 
and attractive man. 

Waldo H. Dukn 

Scrtpps College 


Lucius Cary, Second Viscount Falkland. By Kxjet Webee. STew 

York : Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi + 360. 

$3.00. 

This bocwis not to be read as an mtroduction to Lucius Cary, 
second Viswunt Falkland, for Mr. Weber assumes that his readers 
will at least have in mind the story of Falkland’s career. Those 
who are not thus informed would do well to read first the animated 
and perceptive story of Falkland told by Kenneth B. Murdock in 
The Sun at Noon, a book written at the same time as Mr. Weber’s 
and published a year earlier. Mr. MurdocFs “biographical sket^_” 
of Lucius Cary, so described by him in order to mdicate that it is 
not a “ scholarly ” study, is a well-rounded picture, and only the 
special student of early seventeenth century thought will be likely 
to feel the need of going further. 

Mr. Weber’s study reads as if it were meant to foUow Mr. Mur- 
dock’s, although they did most of their work in ignorance of each 
other’s pursuits. Mr. Weber has endeavored to be “ scholarly ” and 
“exhaustive,” epithets which Mr. Murdock rejects for las work. 
His researches have led him into the Tanfield family history, its 
interest centered of course in Cary’s remarkable mother; into col- 
lections of seventeenth century manuscripts where he has found 
copies of verses by Falkland and by his mother ; and, through the 
writings of Chillingworth, mto the sources of Falkland s thought. 
The study stops short of Falkland’s political career, for the author’s 
subject is primarily Falkland as a host and friend to scholars and 
Falkland as a religious thinker. In addition to these two main 
concerns, he touches on Falkland as a poet and prints some of hia 
verses in an appendix, agreemg with Miss Wallerstem m attribut- 
ing to Falkland a fine skill in the management of heroic couplete. 
The composition of this book must have presented certain diffi- 
culties, for Mr. Weber’s concerns differ fundamentally m tod: 
the chapters on Falkland’s family life and the gathemgs at Great 
Tew are historical and anecdotal, the chaptera winch have the 
posthumously published Discourse of InfaMUMy as a center are 

S 
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speculative and analytical. Two distinct styles of writing are thus 
required and Mr. Weber shows himself to be at home in analysis 
but not in anecdote. 

The method of revealing Falkland as host is to assemble the evi- 
dence of his contemporaries, with Clarendon^s full description as a 
center. Mr. Weber rounds out Falkland's circle by describing each 
of his friends in turn. Often he allows his mterest in their careers 
to lead him far from the central theme of their relation to Falk- 
land, Not all of the men whom he describes had been guests at 
Tew; some were acquaintances rather than friends, but he faith- 
fully provides the links in a wide circle on the assumption that it 
IS better not to lose track of any contacts which Falkland had. 

From this biographical roundup, Mr. Weber turns in his last 
two chapters to a study of William Chillingworth, his personality 
and beliefs, and to Falkland's exposition of the doctrines which he 
learned from Chillingworth. (For Falkland was a man who ac- 
cepted teaching: in theology he followed William Chillmgworth, 
as m politics he followed Edward Hyde.) These last two chapters 
are the most useful in the book and the material therein is well pre- 
sented. In the effort to make mteresting the story of Falkland's 
youth and the rosary of his associates, the author occasionally re- 
sorts to facetiousness m order to gain attention; in the analysis of 
Chillingworth^s beliefs and their reflection in the fine but uncrea- 
tive mmd of Lucius Cary, he is himself so much at home and so 
mterested that the writing and the reader become immediately 
much more at ease. Mr. Weber places Chillingworth and Falkland 
in the history of rationalism, showing them as inheritors of the 
spiritual humanism of Erasmus. He deals thoroughly with the 
charge propagated by Aubrey that Falkland was the first Socinian 
in England,^^ and demonstrates the fact that this would have been 
a shocking thought to Falkland. In necessariis uniias; in dubiis 
Uherias; m ommbm caritas^ he takes as Falkland's motto, and it is 
Falkland's tragedy that, believing as he did so deeply in the need 
for a national religious unity, he had to play out the short role of 
his life in times that were torn by a frenzy which he, as a rational 
gentle-man, was incapable of understandmg, let alone pacifying. 

Phyllis Beooks Baetlett 

Bussell Sage College 


SesUr Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). By James L. Clieeobi). 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford TTni- 
versity Press], 1941. Pp. xx + 492. $6.50. 

The effervescent lady who brought the successive surnames of 
Thrale and Piozzi into literary history was not fated to find a real 
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biographer before the lapse of a century, the term,” in her friend 
Johnson^s phrase, "commonly fixed as the test of literary merit.” 
She*has found one now, and his work is a handsome atonement for 
all that she has suffered from some of her earlier interpreters, whose 
faults of amateurishness, incompleteness, and orer-chattiness are 
often disconcertingly like her own. 

Mr. Clifford's book is all that a standard literary biography should 
be. His indefatigable research, thorough scholarship, and admirable 
sense of proportion are evident throughout a long volume which is 
neither thin nor padded. Its professional finish, its scrupulous 
documentation, and its prevailingly objective narrative method 
form a contrast indeed to the chaos of Hayward and the patronizing 
airs of VuUiamy. Its author’s admiration for the subject of his 
book would have qualified him as champion in a spirited defense of 
her conduct, and motives, but there is less need today than there 
once was for ‘entering those lists. He concerns himself chiefly with 
presenting the factual evidence from which a fair-minded reader 
can draw his own estimate of Mrs. Piozzi’s personality and intellect. 
Prom no other single work can the reader do it so well. When the 
volatile and voluble creature has been put through the apparatus of 
scholarly biography, she emerges with her charm and piquancy 
unimpaired and with the underlying sfarength of her character more 
clearly demonstrated than ever before. In a sacrificially brief epi- 
logue Mr. Clifford confesses that there are still contradictions, 
surprises, and hidden reserves to baffle those who must have neat, 
complete, and consistent characters ” fastened upon their literary 
acquaintances. But his full and careful analysis of the documentary 
record does more than any amount of so-called appreciation or 
interpretation to redress the harm done to Hester Thrale’s reputa- 
tion by Boswell, Fanny Burney, and Macaulay, to mention only her 
superiors in talent. 

The style of the book is clear, vigorous, and blessedly free from 
learned affectation and pedantic " wit.” The biographer is always 
in control of the heavy mass of material: one wishes he could have 
instructed the compiler of Betrospection and British Synonymy 
herself. He handles the problem of quotation with great judgment, 
eschewing the long extracts to which the diffuseness of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
syntax must often have tempted him, and summarizing expertly 
many important but familiar letters or passages. In general her 
letters tend to keep a level and do not naturally divide themselves 
into high spots and low. Such a high spot as her masterly reply to 
Johnson’s hasiy letter on her marriage might well have been pointed 
up more than it is, but readers who know many of the letters or 
journals at length will usually approve Mr. Clifford’s taste. ITnlike 
Mrs. Piozzi, he quotes with textual accuracy. 

The entire hook combines breadth of view and close attention to 
minutiae. Mr. Clifford can delineate strongly but unsentimentally 
the emotional stresses which assailed the mother of Henry Thrale’s 
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children and yet pause to ascertain and record the capacity of two 
of her teapots. His aceonnt of her often underrated maternal 
feelings is much indebted to the unpublished journal or Child*pen’s 
Book^^ of 1766-78. The other unpublished material which increases 
the importance of his work is fnlly recorded in introduction and 
appendixes, and it can be seen at a glance that he has had good 
hnnting. Although permitted to study Thralianci, he has generously 
used parallel sources where possible out of consideration for Miss 
Balderston^s momentarily expected edition. As the introduction 
reminds us, A. M. Broadley predicted in 1909 that the dispersion 
of manuscripts would probably prove an insurmountable barrier 
to the completion of an exhaustive work dealing with the life and 
correspondence ” of Mrs. Piozzi. Mr. Clifford has nobly cleared the 
barrier. 

Only in the index, that trap for a fatigued author, does any 
lowering of the standards of fullness and accuracy appear. A large 
index is required, and minor omissions can be forgiven. But there 
seems to be little consistency in the treatment of proper names in the 
footnotes: most of the references to modern scholars and writers, 
for example, are unindexed, although a few have found places. 
There is similar inconsistency in the handling of the names of 
owners of manuscripts. Inclusion of the titles of newspapers and 
magazines referred to would have been useful. 

Mr. Clifford's biography is worthy to stand with the best of the 
recent work on the Johnsonian circle. It shows that although 
Jove^s satellites are less than Jove their lives and writings can 
stimulate and reward scholarly effort of a high order. 

Eichakd L. Grebot 

University of Rochester 


The Langmge of Satirmd Chctraciers in FoetasUr, By Arthur 
* H. Kim. Lund Studies in English, x, 1941. Pp. xxxiv 
4* ^58. 10 Kronor. 

The general aim of this work is somewhat cryptically revealed in 
its subtitle, soeiO-stylistic analysis 1597-1602/^ By social 
stylistics King means the analysis Of language according to . the 
social stratum obcuj^ied, or aspped to, hy the speaker. A minor 
flaw is the implication that this is something so new in the philo- 
logical world that it requires a special name and special method. 
The more restricted aim is to refine our ear for class- and group- 
tones in the language of a work, an author, a period.^^ 

King's method of achieving these aims consists of subjecting the 
language of Jonson's Poetaster (1601) to an unusually close scru- 
tiny with the aim of determining what language Jonson satirized 
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and why. The material from Poetaster is carefully compared with 
other dramatic material from the period 159M602, supplemented 
by.the evidence of the NED. and other works, chiefly l^cal. 

It IS, of course, at once apparent lhat this material is inadequate 
to achieve the general aim spoken of above, for a comprehensive 
" socio-stylistic analysis ” demands a consideration of ^teiai 
drawn from other sources. A good beginnmg, however, has been 
made, and the more specifle aim of refinmg our ear for class tones 
as well as other lexical and stylistic nuances m the 
son and his contemporaries is fully achieved, ^d in do^ s , 
TTi-np ; has produced a work which is of considerable impo^nce fo 
students of Jonson, of Elizabethan literature, of prose style, and of 

^^?o?tS^SceUence of the work credit is due both Jonson and 
Kmg. Jonson’s theory of and practice m language ^ 

touchstone for determining in general what is 
bethan 'R’.'ngligb i, e. by Jonsonian standards. Eurlieimore, Jon- 
son’s language satire m Poetaster indicates spec^cally 
tvnes of ‘^ad” or affected speech. But to detect this satoe at its 
Sest the nuanL or overtones conveyed by langmge affection, 
reqSS Tdose reading of context pte a careful f 

til suspected affectation in other works of Jonson 
Sporaries. This laborious task png has. 
crimination and care. (This care, however, is not extended to the 
list of texts, in which I note several, om^ons.) 

What seems to me to be the major flaw of the • 1-u^ 

EWslmphasis upon his “ socio stylistic ” thesis. M 
SShS broad (see above) and too narrow, for there is muA 
IgWin toe work whic^ is iot primarily, if at aH, concerned wito 

language fashions of various wSlf^ 

lias^inevitablv led to an organization which is both l<^caOT im 

^laH^SiSiiS to toe" reader. The if 
summaries, included primarily to mdicate the scope and value o 
the work Will, I believe substantiate this criticism, . . . 

^Cfapli I coMiste oi m aaalym ol 

■with the primary riew of ” Of the 165 

thwB eatiriamg m ttae Xctathms, 

SSrkya'iaT^le o™ae, roljr, erflorpial. 

fZa m rSri ^ conehta « 
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structure — and eyen from tlie soeio-stylistic point of view — ^tliis 
grouping of the language of such socially and linguistically hetero- 
geneous characters may be justified. Nevertheless in spite r of 
King^s efforts to avoid it, the result is somewhat confusmg, for 
Cnspinus is again included, Ovid is a-typical, and such characters 
as Chloe and Albius represent a distmetly lower social stratum 
than do the others. 

Chapter III, like Chapter I, is concerned chiefiy with the lan- 
guage of a single character, Tucca. It sheds some interesting light 
upon his character; his affinities with other Elizabethan diarac- 
ters, like BobadiUa, Eyre, Pistol, Falstaff, who speak an exag- 
gerated street language; and the differences between Tucca of 
Poetaster and Satiro-mastix, With Kmg^s conclusion that Camp- 
bell (Huntington Lil. Bull., 9) is wrong in seeing Ovid, rather 
than Tucca, as the center of the play I cannot agree. 

Chapter IV deals with the Imguistic affectations not of particu- 
lar persons or groups, but of those common to several, Accordmgly 
it furnishes interesting evidence — ^as does the work as a whole — 
of the spread of affectation from upper to lower classes, e. g. from 
court (Julia) to middle class (Albius) to street (Tucca), It 
also — and this is true of the Introduction too — contams some good 
material on the changing prose style of the period. 

Thus, even m so brief a summary, it is apparent that the pri- 
mary purpose and value of Chapters I and III are not concerned 
with socio-stylistic analysis but with problems of literary history 
and criticism. The value of the work as a whole is lexical in that 
it provides much that is supplementary to the NEH and other 
more specialized glossaries. In using it for this lexical informa- 
tion readers will find it time saving to consult the word-mdex 
directly, without referring to the various introductory and conclud- 
ing discussions, however interesting and valuable these may be for 
other purposes, 

Nobmak E. Bliasok 

University/ of Florida 


The Infinitive^ md A System of Glomes. By Orau Jes- 

PEESBK, S. P. H* Tract No. mv, 1940, 19 pp. The Growth 
of American English. By William: A. Obaioib, E, 
Tracts No, lvt and lvii, 1940. 66 pp. 

■ Professor Jespersen^s brief discussion of the split infinitive con- 
tains several interesting and thoroughly ^ound observations about 
the history and syntax of this construction and its employment to 
avoid ambiguity. However, after pointing out that the to " is no 
more a part of the infinitive than the definite or indefinite article is 
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part of a noim” (and hence the term “spht infinitive is some- 
llnT>p - of a misnomer), Jespersen cnrionsly concentrates upon tue 
to rather than the infinitive proper. Thus in commenti^ _^on 
the possible reasons for the development and growing popnlarity ot 
the construction, he says, « I think one of the chief reasons [for 
splittmgl IS the fact that to is often felt to belong to the pre^tog 
vexh rather than to the infinitive. . . . " In some i^tanc® to ^ 
true but nsnaUy, it seems to me, it is not so much a feding of 
where the io belongs as where the adverb belongs. When the spht 

infinitive is the snbjeei>-a not mfreqnent phenomenon— and m 

other uses as well the to clearly cannot belong to the precedi g 

This same concern for the to rather than lie iitoitive proper 
leads to an overemphasis of ihe value of the split infinifaye in pro- 
motmg clariiy. Jespersen lists a number of sentences which _ have 
S3 by thT adverb being placed after to>> One ^ample is ^e 
sentence pair: He prepared silently to accompany them. -H® 

3d ZentS Icompany them. Here the same gam woifid be 
achieved if the silently were placed after the them, i. e. without 

reference Jespersen’s mam concern 

posms a new system for classifying adverbial clauses or, as ^ 

calls Ihem, clause tertiaries. The "orthodox 

ek4e tertiaries has two bases, grammatical and 

classification is sometimes inadequate to mdicate accurately th 

relationship of the events expressed in the mam and depmdent 

clauses. :ita the sentence WhUe the grass grows the horse sttmes, 

fViA fwo events are (or may be) independent, yet tbe first danse 

w3ordinMily be^ called a dependent (grai^atic^) 

H^or contrast (notional). The difEerence of opmion about the 
latter depends largely upon the degree of notional signkc^ce 

3tlt*attuZ3Ss boih of these classifications, but he 
sutetoates them to a third. This classmcafaon is 
logical relationship of the events tohe ^m^n^lw d^ 

nate clauses. This relationship may be one ot. 1. ^tuai vam 
pendeie, 9. comparison, 3. contrast, 4. dependence of the one upon 

%o?SLtences like the one cited above, and for many others con- 
j. • • o/itroThinl clauses Jespersen’s classification undoubtedly 
f mrne tatSSy meSs of analysis than does the ortho- 
dS^^ssification. Furthermore it is an excellent device for reco^ 

or demonstrating the diserepancy^^tween grammat^ md 

■n.^io+ic-nahT-ns The TwaiTi defect, it seems to me, is ihe fact 

doe.\»ttfag .bout) tot as a 

Latem it is^ot logiGaliy applicable to danse tertianea alons, for it 
^ to Itberys of da™«, seatencea. and eto larger 

Tioits of expTOSsioB.. 
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Using material only from tlie A and B parts of the Dictionary 
of American Engl%sh^ Sir William Craigie discusses ^^the extent 
to which the language has been enriched without the adoption of 
extraneous elements and . . . the Yarious causes and conditipns 
which have contributed to this/^ Omitted from consideration are 
American loan-words, as well as the slang and dialect terms not 
recorded m the Dictionary. The remammg Americanisms fall 
under four main heads : 1. terms which have developed new mean- 
ings, 2. new derivatives, collocations and compounds, 3. new words 
developed from the normal sources of English or which are bold 
innovations, 4. survivals of old terms. 

Since the substance of the essay consists largely of material 
available in the Dictionary, Sir William contributes little if any- 
thing that IS new. Nevertheless it is an mteresting and informa- 
tive essay, fox it provides a fuller statement about certain aspects 
of the purpose and plan of the Dictionary than is contained in the 
Preface, and demonstrates the value that this work has for all 
varieties of students of American civilization. 

Normak E. Euiasok 

TJnivertitff of Flonda 


Lewis and Olarh: Linguistic Pioneers. By EiiUJaa; Hakrt Oeis- 

■WBii- University of Missonri Studies, Vol. xv, no. 2, 1940. 

Pp. eczL + 102. 

TMs volume “ attempts to present the results of an exanodnation 
of the vocabularies found in the extensive journals kept by the 
members of the momentous Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804- 
1806.” From, the total vocabulary Dr. Criswell has selected all of 
those terms which may loosely and somewhat inaccurately be called 
Americanisms. These 18S9 terms are arranged alphabetically in 
the lexicon proper. Each entry is provided with one or more quo- 
tations, a succinct statement of its treatment in oiher dictionaries, 
and a letter designating in which of five categories it belongs. 
These qategories £tre: A. Americanisms (acknowledged and dis- 
puted), B: Uew Words (terms hitherto nnrecorded or recorded later 
than-tho /oMrnafe), C. Old Words (marked obsolete or archaic in 
■&e 2^SD.), D. Words filling gaps of a himdred years or more in 
the NBL.j and E. Miscellaneous (words showing peculiarities of 
form, spelling, inflection, etc.). Obviously, and as CrisweU points 
out, these, categories are not mutually exclusive : Some terms in E 
are also listed under another head; most of the terms in B are 
undoubtedly Americanisms, etc. Nor is the claim made that all 
terms under B, C, D, E are Americanisms, even thox^h most of 
them undoubtedly are. 
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The value of the work is due to two quite independent factors* 
In the first place^ because of the time and place of the Espedition^ 
because of the intelligence of its leaders, and because of the in- 
structions given them by President Jefferson, the journals are a 
rich mine for the student of Americanisms. In the second place, 
Criswell has performed his task of selecting terms and of checking 
them against other lexicographical works with unusual accuracy. 
The result therefore is a work which (1) gives us a certain amount 
of information about the language problems of the pioneer faced 
with the necessity of givmg names to new thmgs; (2) pendmg the 
completion of the DAE^ provides a tentative list of the words Lewis 
and Clark added to the language; (3) furnishes some information 
supplementing that of the DAE, urdnished or finished. 

Unfortunately, these results, while not inconsiderable, are hardly 
commensurate with the amount of work expended. Most of the 
information presented in the lexicon proper will eventually be con- 
tained in the DAE, where it will of course be properly treated in 
broader perspective. In this respect Cnswell^s study differs from 
Eamsay and Emberson^s Marie Twava Lexicon, with which it m- 
vites comparison, for it is obviously modeled after the Mark Twain 
study. The value of the latter will not be greatly diminished by 
the completion of the DAE, for it is a study not only of American- 
isms but of Mark Twainisms. In its latter capacity it has an 
independent value, since the vocabulary of Mark Twain is of inter- 
est by itself. This of course is by no means as true of the 
vocabulary of Lewis and Clark. 

In addition to the Lexicon, consisting of 93 pages, Criswell has 
written 209 pages of mtroductory material, most of which might 
well be omitted, and all of which would be decidedly improved by 
condensation, for there is much that is repetitious and much that 
elaborates the obvious. 

A few details call for comment. The discussion (p. eci, f.) of 
the D class (words filling gaps) hardly does justice to the NED., 
for Criswell fails to point out that it was the plan of the NED. to 
give about one quotation for each century.” Furthermore, if 
slight variants are considered, the gaps in the NED. are not usually 
as serious as Criswell^s dates seem to imply. I am inclined to 
think Ihat most of the terms under might be omitted as mere 
nonce-terms. The title of the Linguistio Atlas of iho U. S. and 
Canada is not accurately given (p. vn). Dialectical (p. cxcvii) 
is not a good term for dialectal. The discussion (p. cev, ff.) of 
spelling, phonological, and grammatical peculiarities is weak: In 
commenting on parfh for path, etc. attention might be called to 
the fact that Lewis and Clark were from Virginia (though to be 
sure this is stated elsewhere). EolUr and ideer are not necessarily 
inverse spellings. Many terms, like Ar-Sar-ia for ahscAta, ormng 
for awning, Srwip for shrimp, are not included in the discussion. 
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and while limitation of space might be pleaded as a reasonable 
excuse for this, I see no reason why they might not have been 
designated with the letter E in the lexicon. It is not strictly 
accurate to say The presence of mtrusive consonants is revealed 
in . . . clip for Brand for Iran may be an inverse spell- 

ing. Riffle (p. clx) is still widely used as a synonym for ripple in 
the sense of a slight f rettmg of the water, A serious annoyance is 
caused by the fact that the lexicon entries contam no page reference 
to the pertment discussion in the mtrodnction. 

To these detailed criticisms a few others might be added, but the 
total number — considering the size and nature of the work — ^wonld 
be very small. This fact should indicate that the study, though 
very limited in scope and value, is a conscientious, accurate piece 
of work. 

Noemai^- E. Eliason 

University of Florida 


Diderofs Treatment of the Christian Religmi in the EncyclopSdie. 
By Joseph Edmund Baekee. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1941. Pp. 143. 

This is, on at least two counts, a decidedly tough subject. 
On the one hand, the many-sided Diderot and the bulky Mncyolo'- 
pMie are certainly both very difScult to master. On the other, the 
theological nature of the material m question, much of it so remote 
from prevailing currents of modem thought, forces the lay student 
to become famSiar with many kinds of abstruse and erudite sources. 
Mr. Barker has attacked his problems in calm, business-like fashion, 
without fanfare. He discusses the issues objectively. 

Eecently M. Salesses, after examining some thirty of Diderot’s 
religious articles, concluded in favor of his extraordinary theological 
competence. Mr. Barker has studied nearly three hundred articles 
(p. 10). Many of these articles he has been able to trace to their 
complex sources in Chambers, in Dom Calmet, in the Dictionnaire 
de Trevom^ in Brucker, Deslandes, Bayle, and others (pp. 14-26). 
After this intensive study, Mr. Barker finds that Diderot’s work in 
the Wncyclopidie is often conventional, orthodox, and prudent, 
transcribed in hasty, journalistic fashion from borrowed sources. 
This is no, matter for surprise. The censor was at his elbow, so to 
speak^ the amount of work to be done by one man was overpowering, 
the necessity for haste was great. In spite of flashes of origmaliiy 
and . boldness, Diderot’s interest ®^in the philosophy of religion/^ 
Mr, Barker feds, was not as great as M. Salesses is inclined to 
believe (p. 2^). 

It should not be forgotten, however, observes Mr. Barker, that the 
orthodox articles were necessary in an encyclopedic work in order to 
give information about an important field of knowledge (p. 12). 
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They served too as a contrasting basis for the more or less sur- 
reptitious attacks made in the unorthodox articles (pp. 12^ 129). 

For myseK, I should be inclmed to stress somewhat the impor- 
t^ce of the unimportant articles. In many articles, seemingly 
of mere definition, sentences which serve as examples of word- 
usage are chosen also for their ironic or subversive content. This 
is very characteristic of the encyclopedic technique. Or an appar- 
ently innocent article l±e that entitled Aigle^ for example, may 
conclude ironically and unexpectedly : 

Heureux cent fois le peuple k qui la religion ne propose k croire que des 
ehoses vraies, sublimes et saintes, et k n’imiter que des actions vertueuses! 
telle est la ndtre oil le pMlosopbe n’a qu’a suivre sa raison pour arriver au 
pied de nos autels (Assezat, xm, 266). 

The reader can never be sure where a covert thrust will turn up. 
Thus, there is a greater leaven of attack upon conventional beliefs 
than might appear by a mere tabulation of the number of orthodox 
versus unorthodox articles devoted to church subjects. 

It will be remembered that Diderot in a letter of November 12, 
1764:, charged his publisher, Le Breton, with ^ossly mutfiating 
many articles. Now, it appears, Diderofa original proof sheete, 
bound in the supplementary volume of a privately-owned first 
edition " (p. 10) of the Bncyclopedie^ are in this country* Mr. 
Barker has been permitted to scan them briefly in a microfilm copy. 
His tentative conclusion is that there is no evidence of serious 
mutilation.” The changes appear to have been changes of 
language rather than substance” {i5i5.). Tet Diderot cried to 
High Heaven about the matter. On fera passer le livre pour une 
plate et miserable rapsodie,” he wrote. People will say that 

cette volumineuse compilation . . . n’est qu’un ramas d’nisipides rognures. 
. . . En effetj a-t-on jamais oui parler de dix volumes in^folio clandestme- 
ment mutiles, tronquls, hacbes, desbonores par un imprimeur? . , , J*en ai 
perdu le boire, le manger et le sommeil. . . . Yoil^ done ce qui resulte de 
vingt-cmq ans de travaux, de peines, de depenses, de dangers, de mortifica- 
tions de toute espece! (Assezat, xix, 468, 460, 470.) 

Shall we conclude that the mercurial Diderot exaggerated, for some 
reason or for no reason? Was he perhaps buildmg up an alibi to 
forestall criticism from his philosophic fnends who felt that many 
of the articles were too weak and prudent? Not until these proof 
sheets have been thoroughly studied by their present owner and his 
collaborator can these important questions be definitely answered. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Barkeris sane, convincing, and calm conclusions 
throw much light upon Diderot's encyclopedic articles dealing with 
Christianity. Most important for ihe close student of Diderot's 
thought is the careful tabulation of sources. We can now to a 
great degree gauge Diderot's indebtedness to previous compilations 
and estimate the extent of his originaliiy. 

Gboege E. Havests 

T %0 Ohio State University 
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Bibliography of Italian Linguistics. By Eobeet A. Hall, Jb. 

Published by the Linguistic Society of America at the Waverly 

Press, Inc., Baltimore, 1941. Pp. 543. 

With this book Mr. Hall has answered a long-felt want among 
serious students of everything pertaining to the linguistic history 
of Italy. Nothing of real importance seems to have escaped his 
garnering hand, and he has sifted his material well. The four major 
divisions of the volume : Part I, History of the Italian Language, 
pp. 30-199 ; Part 2, Description of the Italian Language, pp. 300- 
218; Part 3, Italian Dialectology, pp. 219-424; Part 4, History of 
Italian Linguistics, pp. 425-437 ; are suitably flanked by a brief, but 
pertinent. Introduction and List of Abbreviations, a few pages of 
Addenda, and five complete and welcome Indices. 

It would be easy, but unfair, in reviewing a work of such a de- 
tailed nature as Mr. Hall’s, to pomt out as serious defects certain 
omissions, typographical errors, debatable classifications, and such 
other minutw. Thus, one might doubt the wisdom of excluding 
the bibliography of the Sardinian and Eriulan dialects in order to 
avoid listmg them as Italian dialects. The practical value of the 
volume woifld have been enhanced by their inclusion, and the author 
could have justified his action by stating that Eomance scholars are 
not in complete agreement concerning their classification. It is 
unfortunate that M. A. Pei’s recent book The Italian Language, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1941, was not published in 
tune to be included in the Addenda, at least, — of which there are 
four pages. Also, I note errors in the spelling of Eumanian words 
under &e following titles: 483, noas, voas should be noao, voao; 
(3248), di and romina should be de and romind; (3860) Bvolutia, 
actuala and linvisticu should be Bvolufia, actuals, and linguisticii. 
An eagle-eyed critic might discover a few other unimportant slips 
on the part of the printer. Since an excellent feature of Mr. Hall’s 
Bibliography is his personal notes on important studies, I am sure 
uninformed scholars would have welcomed some reference under 
iatte 3438 to the archaic characteristics of certain South Lucanian 
^alects, where, as in Sardinian, Classical Latin i and H evidently 
did not have the same development as e and 5 in Yulgar Latin, and 
■final -8 and -i are preserved in the verb S 3 rstem. Prom among the 
grammars of Neopolitan I miss the two editions of the work by the 
versatile Abbate Eerdinando Galiani:’ Del BidleUo Napaletmo, 
edizipne seeonda .(^itetta ,e aecresciuta, Napoli, Presso Giuseppe 
Maria Porcelli, 1789; (Gollezione cti tutti' ipoemi in lingua napole- 
iaha, tomo 28), and Del DMetio Napoletano, con mtroduzione e 
note di Eausto Nicolini, NapiOli, Eiecardo Eiceiardi editore,. 1928 
(Biblioteca napoletana di storia letteraria ed arte, YI). An im- 
portant inadvertent omission is A Bibliographical, Guide to the 
Romance Languages and Literatures, compiled by Thomas B. Pal- 
fr^, Joseph G. Eneilla and William C. Holbrook, Northwestern 
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UniYersity^ Second edition, Chandler’s Inc., Evanston, Illinois, 
1940. 

However, if we consider the purpose of the hook, — as stated 
satisfactorily m the Introduction, — ^which is ^^the listing, in 
shape of a formal bibliography, of all material dealing with the 
scientific study of the history and description of the Italian language 
and dialects, and with the Eomance languages in general insofar as 
Italian and its dialects are involved,” we cannot praise Mr. Hall too 
highly for having made available to Eomance scholars an exceed- 
ingly useful and stimulating tool for the intelligent study of Italian 
linguistics. It wiU encourage further research by permitting bud- 
ding aspirants to seats among the specialists to appraise in a short 
time the work done on any particular problem. It should prove a 
mine for graduate students seeking subjects for doctoral disserta- 
tions. Two outstanding merits of the Bibliography are the listing 
of reviews of important works with an mdication of the reviewers’ 
verdicts, and the chronological arrangement of the items in the 
separate sections, ill in Si, the book is sufficient, scholarly and 
promising. 

Louis P* SoiiAsro 

Harvard University 


Truth of Two md Other Foems^ By Pedeo Salikas. Transla- 
tions of Eleastob L. TuehbuIiIi. Baltimore; Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940. Pp. ix + 289. 

Pour years ago the Johns Hopkins Press published Lost Angel 
and Other Poems, a volume of translations by Miss Turnbull of 
Pedro Salmas’ earlier works: Presagios (192^); Beguro Amr 
(1929) ; and Fibula y 8igm (1931). In the present volume the 
same translator off ers to the English speaking reader a worthy sequel 
containing samples of the poefs most tenuous and subtle manner 
as manifested in the love sequence, La Toz a Ti Bebida (1933), 
and in the most mature of his books, Bazon de Amor (1938), a 
composition whose name, at least, reminds us of that odra ramn 
aeahada / feyta d'amor e bien rymada ” by an anonymous poet of 
the XIII century. All the poems in the last mentioned books 
are united by a common theme, love, and they show the poet’s 
affinity not only with BScquer, but also with Garcilaso. 

As in the first volume the Spanish version is on the left page, 
the English on the right, and the poems are translated line for Ime 
into English verse of singular fidelity and accuracy. But as ihe 
poetic images in these originals are often so ethereal, and the poet 
has become less and less external, and more and more intmisia. 
Miss Turnbull’s rendering may seem to firm up many a line, in- 
tensify vague contours, and even bring out to light what was ^c^ted 
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within the recondite arcades of the poef s mind. For Salinas is 
often untranslatable and one must reread him several times, col- 
laborate with him in order to be rewarded. His profound lyri- 
cism touched by an intellectual sentiment is expressed so cryptically 
that the translator has found necessary, for the sake of the Eng- 
lish reader, to round out sharp corners and to bridge gaps with 
connectives, achievmg thereby considerable lucidity. The effect is 
ever poetic, nonetheless, as one can judge by comparing a few 
difficult lines : 


Y stbita. de pronto, 
porque si, la alegria. 

pura virgen vertical 

^Regalo, don, entrega? 

Simbolo puro, signo. 

Se sonrie, posible 

jQue gran vispera el mundol 
No babia nada becbo. 


And suddenly came joy, 
unforseen, unforetold. 

a guileless, upright maiden 

My homage, gifts, devotion 
what are they but symbols, signs. 

It smiles of the possible 

It seemed that we were living 
on the eve of the world. 


Throughout the book one gets glimpses of the translator's poetic 
understanding, an understanding which amounts to collaboration 
with the poei^re-creation. The reviewer ventures to hope that the 
Johns Hopkins Press may continue to publish similar translations 
in order to acquaint the English speakmg reader with the new 
poetry of Spam and Spanish America, 

Cabxos Castillo 

XJmvers%ty of Chicago 


Sawihorne as Editor. Edited by Aelin Turnbe. University, 
Louisiana : Louisiana State University Press, 1941, Pp. viii + 

. 290, $2.'}'5. (Ijouisiana State University Studies, 42.) 

Out of much recent activity in making available the complete 
Hawthorne material come these editorial contributions to the 
Am&ricm Magamie of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. Desig- 
nation of Hawthorne as efeor is, of course, somewhat misleading 
in these days when we do not associate commentaries and resumes 
with editorial duties. But even so, the capacious mind finds wis- 
dom in strange places, and Hawthorne, freeing himself from jour- 
neyman tasks, sometimes showed his mature, critical manner, in a 
dramatic sketch of John Adams and Revolutionary Boston, in a 
travel account of Martha^s Tineyard, or in such essays as Marriage 
and Long Life, Hats, April Fools, Caverns, and Wharves. 

Turner^s introduction adequately analyses the contents from the 
point of view of classification and <rf original^, explains the ar- 
rangement of the material as topical, and traces Havrthome's hur*^ 
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Tied toil and waning interest. An article in the 1939 Oolophm^ 
by Manning Hawthorne, seems, however, to have taken some of the 
bloom off the record of Hawfhorne^s purely editorial activities. 
Turner leaves the reader to turn to this quarterly for the epistolary 
outbursts of the annoyed editor and omits an evaluation of indi- 
vidual issues. The reader would welcome a few of the origmal 
illustrations, however inferior, for which Hawthorne supplied text, 
as well as a Mott-like analysis of the magazine to whose general 
purpose he clung.^^ Such report would make clearer than pages of 
explanation why the material is not more literary than it is. 

Though the editor has made no high claim for the selections as 
literature, he has singled out for comment those passages which 
rise above the merely practical or encyclopedic and which demon- 
strate that Hawthorne was a seasoned writer little likely to nod 
even on drudging, uninspirmg tasks. But more valuably he has 
hinted the significance of these selections in his writing career. 
Thus he pomts out parallels to or forestudies of ^^The Man of 
Adamant,” "Chippings with a Chisel,” ^^Eire Worship,” ^^A 
Virtuoso^s Collection,” " The Celestial l^ilroad,” Main Street,” 
and A Bellas Biography.” The reader can oidy regret that not 
more of the contents have such reference value. 

The volume, well-documented, supplies a convenient list of the 
books examined by Hawthorne during 1836, thus greatly supple- 
menting and clarifying the Essex Institute list of 1933. Both 
through the text and the scholarly aids the volume becomes a new 
though distinctly minor tool for renewed work in Hawthorne. 

6. Haeeisok Oeians 

of Toledo 


Contemporary Reputation. By William Eiley Pakkee. 
Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xii + 399. 

Students of the reputations of our great men among their con- 
temporaries, Professor Parker observes, are liable to two errors. 
The first is the anachronistic error of putting into contemporary 
minds the judgments of posterity. The other is the error of bas- 
ing judgments upon negative evidence — of assuming the reputa- 
tion of a 'great man to have been slight because not revealed as 
great hy some one of the types of evidence pertinent. The infre- 
quency of published references to Milton during his own lifetime, 
for example, by this second error becomes proof that Milton was 
without reputation. Students of Milton^s reputation face a third 
danger, that of acceptmg Milton^s own wishful judgments of his 
fame. In the essay that gives its titte to his book, Parker avoids 
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all three of these pitfalls and gi¥es ns, not (as he insists himself) 
a complete history of Milton^s reputation m England and abroad, 
but neTertheless a very useful estimate of it at various stages in 
Milton^s career. Occasionally we may disagree as to emphasis. In 
spite of the credit given a private acquamtance ” in the Council 
for Milton^s appointment as Latm secretary, in two of the early 
biographies, we may consider the appomtment and the literary as- 
signments entrusted to Milton by the Council evidence that Milton^s 
reputation was greater in 1647 than Parker seems to think. But 
the facts are there, and the reader is free to make his own emphasis. 

Chief of the facts, of course, is the valuable list of printed allu- 
sions to Milton, 1641-1674, to which the essay is introduction. 
There are 113 of them, made more meaningful to the reader by the 
supplementary information in the essay on Miltorfs reputation and 
by the brief classification of the allusions, in the note prefatory to 
them. Milton students ought to take seriously Parker^s mvitation 
to contribute any further allusions that they may find. 

Einally, again with useful notes — ^bibliographical, explanatory, 
and critical — ^ Parker has given us facsimile reproductions of five 
of the more important pamphlets written in answer to various of 
Milton^s prose works, beginning with A Modest Confutation in 
1642 and ending with L^Estrange^s No Bhnde Guides, of 1660. 
Because of the inaccessibility of these pamphlets and others like 
them, Milton students have too often been in the unhappy situa- 
tion of Judgmg a debate after hearing only one side. Here is the 
other side, sometimes badly argued, but very well argued indeed in 
Eilmer^s Ohseroations on Milton against Salmasius, 1652, and in 
the anonymous The Censure of the Rota upon Milton's Booh, 1660. 
The royalists did not always finish a bad second, even in argument, 
and it is well for Miltonists to learn it. 

JOHK S. DUBKHOFr* 

Queens College 


Twgemv m England and America. By Eotal A. GEmiANisr. 
Urbaim, minois : University of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 196. 
$1.50 and $8.00. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literal 
tore, XEvii, 2.) 

Df. Qetianann’s study of hovr Turgenev fared among his English 
and American readers from 1855, when he was introduced, to th^, 
to 1937 draws a dear line through much befuddling commentary, 
tradng interest in his novels from mere curiosity m them as pictures 
of Enssia, to great admiration of their artistry, and finaEy/ with 
growing faowledge of Tolstoy and Dostoevs!^, to less certain en- 
thusiasm. It shows how these changing views were rdated to 
political developments and to aesthetic eonteoversi^ of ihe times: 
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wars that drew attention to Enssia, problems of realism in 
fiction, raised by French noYelists and made acute through shocked 
l&ctonan sensibilities, questions of dramatic form and of the weU- 
made^^ noYel. Especially yaluable is Dr. Gettmann’s analysis of 
differences between English and American criticism; and his discus- 
sions of Turgeney^s influence on William Dean Howells, Henry 
James, George Gissing, and George Moore whet one^s appetite for 
further studies by him in this field. 

I cannot feel as Dr, Gettmann does that Turgeney'^s ^^yalue is 
akin to that of Shakespeare in correcting extrayagances of style, 
that ^^when Joyce has exploited his private language to the last 
syllable, when Dos Passos has run his last news reel, when Dorothy 
&chardson has done with her interior monologue — ^then the line of 
fiction will ... be found parallel to and not far from that of 
Turgenev." I am not so sure. Hor am I as impatient as he is with 
the long-standing controversy as to whether Turgenev was really 
'^Eussian" or not, which to my mind is a question not at afl. 
" tedious and empty " but very profound, though, to be sure, not 
always profoundly argued. But these are matters of individual taste 
and prejudice. Dr. Gettmann^s terse, thorough, sensible contribu- 
tion to the story of how Eussian literature has influenced that of 
the West adds a curious chapter to the history of modem thougl^t. 

Hjamir Mxjohkic 

]!^orth<mpionf Mmsachusetts 


BRIEF MENTION 


An Index to the Oolumhia Edition of the Worhs of John MUion, 
By Feank Allbk Pattersok, assisted by Feenoh Eowe PoanE. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 2 vols., pp. xxix 
4- 2141. $12.50. Like many valuable tools, Professor Patterson^s 
Index will be dangerous in ignorant or unskilful hands. It is 
admittedly far from being " a concordance to Milton^s complete 
works, but, thanks to the loving labor of its compiler, it is the 
nearest approach to this great desideratum^ and hence may mislead 
the unwary. Particularly the student of word usage must beware, 
for old speEings are not used in aU instances, all occurrences of 
each word listed are not necessarily given, and when a word from 
Milton^s Latin prose has two or more slightly different translations 
in the Columbia text, the result is separate English entries (hence 
one needs a good store of synonyms in order to ran down facts or 
ideas). The very generosiiy of the two fat volnmes (more Qian 
170,000 entries in 2141 pages) Boakes them nearly m awkward as 
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they are essential. Long entries are frequent, and bewildering. 
One must accustom himself to an unfamiliar and, in some respects, 
unfortunate system of abbreTiations of Milton^s titles. 

Presumably one may point out that a truly great work is not 
faultless and not easy, but to complain of such matters would be 
inappropriate in a student of Milton. It is the fate of all monu- 
mental undertakings to haye faults, but a reviewer who dwells on 
the faults is as ungrateful as a starving man who pauses after the 
first bite to criticize the cooking. Scholars have long needed such 
a book. Many hitherto difficult investigations are now immeasur- 
ably facilitated, and the next twenty years will see numerous studies 
made possible by this Index, some of which, it is to be hoped, will 
pay fitting tribute to it. Milton’s ideas on a thousand subjects can 
now be more readily assembled; with this key a sensitive hand can 
unlock the poet’s heart. Indeed, for every serious student of Milton 
the Index is henceforth an indispensable tool. 

WILLIAM E. PAEKEE 

The Ohio State University 


Der arme Heinrich, a Poem iy Hartmann von Ouwe, edited by 
J. Kitiout Bostock (German Mediceval Series, Section A, vol. i.) 
Oxford : Blackwell, 1941. Paper. Pp. 114. 6s. The launching of 
a German Mediaeval Senes, almost within the noise of the guns, is 
worthy of Oxford tradition. This Series, edited by H. G. Fiedler, 
offers as its initial volume Hartmann’s Der arme Heinrich. J. 
Knight Bostock of Oxford here takes Erich Gierach’s Well known 
critical text and equips it with detailed explanations in the form 
of innumerable footnotes with terse, helpful references to standard 
MHG grammars and MHG authors. The purpose is evident, to 
provide a useful guide for the beginner and satisfy the particular 
requirements of English speaking University students. Valuable 
are the various? pithy chapters on Hartmann’s life, works, home, 
language, style, and the detailed presentation of the poem’s moral 
context, source, metre and extant MSS. A quite comprehensive 
vocabulary and a note on the MHG Negative conclude this volume. 
The quality of the paper reminds one of the ill-fated German post- 
war books. 

•0ABL SBL30S 

Munter Cfollege of the City of H^euo York 
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SUE LE SENS DES TITEES DE QUELQTFES COMEDIES 

DE MOLIEEE 

H est frequent que les comedies du XVIIeme siecle portent des 
titles composes de deux mots juxtaposes dont il est malaise de 
determiner la fonction grammaticale. Ainsi le Riche Mecontent, de 
Chappuzeau (1661). Avons-nous affaire a deux substantifs en 
apposition, ou a un substantif et un adjectif, et dans ce cas, lequel 
est le substantif ? Avant d^analyser ce petit probleme grammatical 
et ses consequences litMraires, sp4cialement en ce qui conceme 
Moli^re, essayons d^appr4cier Fimportance du phenomene et de yoir 
oil il se situe de prM 6rence. 

D^apr^s les Estes que donne M. H. 0. Lancaster,^ on pent 
voir que sur 777 comedies et tragi-comedies du XVIIeme siecle que 
nous poss4dons, 860, soit 33.5%, done plus du tiers, out des titres 
formes de deux mots juxtaposes. Le proc4de est done largement 
repandu.® Les comedies fournissent 800 titres de ce genre sur 546, 
done 86.6%, et les tragi-comedies 60 sur 831, soit 85.9%. Le 

titre a deux mots paratt done plus sp&ial a la comedie. 

Si maintenant nous examinons la repartition par p6riodes, nous 
obtenons les resultats suivants: 



1610-1634 

1635-1651 

1652-1672 

1673-1700 

Gomddies 

5 sur 26 

19 sur 56 

81 sur 171 

95 sur 293 


19,3% 

33.9%; 

47 4% 

32.4% 


19 sur 80 

33 sur 107 

8 sur 43 

0 sur 1 

comddies 

S3 7% 

308%^ 

18 6% 


Totaux 

24 sur 106 

52 sur 163 

89 sur 214 

95 sur 294 


22.6% 

31.9% 

41.6% 

32.3% 


History of French dramattc Literature in the 17th century • 

*Si ron compte les sous-titres, la proportion est plus forte encore: liO 
sous-titres formas de deux mots juxtaposes sur un total de sous-titres, 
done 50.2%, soit un pen plus de la moiti4. Que M. Lancaster, qui m^a 
communique une liste inedite de sous-titres, et qui m*a aid4 par ailleurs de 
ses pr4cieux conseils, me permette de lui t&noigner ici ma reconnaissance. 
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On remarquera qii’an debut du siecle, qnand la comedie et la 
txagi-comedie ne sont pas encore nettement distinguees, le titre a 
deux mots juxtaposes est pins frequent dans la tragi-comedie que 
dans la comedie. Plus tard, le proc4d4 suit assez regulierement 
PeYolution et la dispantion de la tragi-com6die : le pourcentage de 
ce genre de titres eroit ayec le nombre des tragi-comedies ( jusqu^en 
1651) et decrolt ensuite^, quand le genre de la tragi-com6die s^6tiole 
et disparait. 

II n^en est pas tout a fait de m^me dans le domaine de la comedie. 
Alors que le nombre des comedies ne cesse de croitre au cours du 
XVIKme si^cle, le nombre des ^Hitres a deux mots" crolt aussi, 
mais moms vite. Les deux developpements sont a pen pres paral- 
lels jusqu^en 1672, la proportion des titres a deux mots augmentant 
a peu pr^s autant que le nombre des comedies, mais entre 1673 et 
1700, si Ton a 95 titres A deux mots, done plus que les 81 de la 
periods precedente, ils ne forment plus que les 32.4% du total, k 
comparer ayec Timpressionnante proportion de 47.4% a Fepoque de 
Moliere. D^autres formes de titres se deyeloppent a la fin du siecle, 
et eelle que nous 4tudions n^est plus aussi r4pandue par rapport 
aux autres. 

II Skagit done d^un precede important du theatre classique, quoique 
relatif k un detail, et dont le terrain d^election est la com6die, et 
F4poque d’41ection celle de Moliere. 

Quant k la definition grammaticale du proced4, elle est loin d^4tre 
aisee. II ne suffira point de cherclier dans les dictionnaires du 
XVIKme siecle si les deux mots en question sont generalement em- 
ployes, k telle ou telle 4poque, comme adjectifs ou comme sub- 
stantifs. L’lmmense majorite des adjectifs du XVIKme siecle pent 
s^employer, et sWploie souvent, comme substantifs. C^est m4me 
une mode precieuse : Pousser le doux, le tendre et le passionn4." ® 

HTous n^ayons garde . . • de donner de notre s4rieux dans le doux 
de votre flatterie." * 11 nous faudrait done un entire general qui 
permette de distinguer Fadjectif du substantif. Bien que les 
linguistes contemporains insistent sur Findetermination fonda- 
mentale de ces deux cat4gories grammaticales,^ nous pourrons 
adopter la distinction logique de Jespersen : 

® Moli5re, FrSoieuses Midioulee, sc. 4. * Ihid,, sc. 9. 

»Voir Vendry^s, Le Imgage, Iltoe Partie, cb. 3, Diff^reutes espdees de 
mots, et Jespersen, PMlosophg of Grammar, cb. 5, Substantiyes and ad- 
jectives. 
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Substantives are more special than adjectives, they are applicable to fewer 
objects than adjectives, in the parlance of logicians, tbe extension of a 

substantive is less and its intension is greater than that of an adjective^* 

% 

Gompte tenu des possibilites qn^mdiquent les dictionnaires, nous 
verrons done dans chaque cas si le sens de la piece autorise ^ aiSrmer 
que run des deux mots qui composent le titre a une comprehension 
plus grande que Tautre, auquel cas il pourra Stre adjectif, ou bien 
shl y a apposition de deux substantifs, et dans ce cas quel est le sens 
qui s^en degage. 

II en results evidemment que les dimensions de cette 6tude ne 
permettent pas de songer a faire cette enqu^te pour toutes les come- 
dies du XVII^me si^cle. Nous nous bomerons k etudier les titres 
de notre plus grand comique, dont la production coincide pr4cis6- 
ment avec la plus grande vogue du proced4, en les 4clairant quand il 
y aura lieu par des rapprochements avec les titres des comedies 
contemporaines. 

Hi ^ 3{! :{{ 

Sur les 34 comedies de Moli4re, 14 portent des titres ou des sous- 
titres fonn4s de deux mots juxtaposes. La plus grande partie de 
ces 14 titres ne pr4sente k premiere vue aucune dijBSiculte. 

Il ne saurait y avoir aucun doute pour le Depit amoureWf le 
Oocu imaginaire,'^ le Manage force, le Mari confoKiiu^ les Ananis 
magnifiques, le Malade imaginaire. Parfaitement simples au point 
de vue de la forme^ tons ces titres sent composes d^un substantif 
suivi d^un adjectif epithete. Nous verrons plus loin le sens de 
tons ces adjectifs. 

Non moias clairs sont V Amour medecin, V Amour peintre^ et le 
Bourgeois gerdilhomme. Le deuxi&me mot de chacun de ces titres 
est un substantif en apposition au premier substantif, et le sens 
est: L^Amour (represents par Famant, Clitandre), qui est un 
mSdecin, qui devient mSdecin, qui se deguise en m4decin, — et ainsi 
des autres.^*^ 

Le cas du Prince Jaloux^^ est moins Evident. Au XVllkme 
siecle comme aujourd^hui, jaloux pouvait 4tre adjectif: 

« Op. oit., p. 75, * Sous-titre de Oe&rge BemdU. 

^ Sous-titre de Sgcmarelle, ^ Sous-titre du SicUten. 

^°Cf. les titres des traductions du Bourgeois gentUhomme: Der Burger 
als Edelmmm, Berlin, 1912, et, plus clair encore: The cit turned gentle- 
mtm, ISTew York, 1933, 

Sous-titre de Dorn Gareie de Ifauarre. 
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Mon cceur de votre honneur jaloux 
Ne fera point rougir nn pere tel que vous 

ou substantif : 

Ma jalouse en fureur.^® 

Moli^re lui-mSme Fa employe comme substantif: 

M’en rendre maltre en ddpit du jalonx 

Un jaloux (substantif) est un bomme foncierement jaloux, qui 
Fest tou]ours, par nature. Or la jalousie est bien le trait fonda- 
mental du caractere de Dom Garcie, defini comme tel d-^s son entree 
en sc^ne (acte i, sc. 3), et Fun des ressorts essentiels de Fintrigue. 
Par ailleurs, jaloux, comme terme de thetoe, d4signant un type 
traditionnel et presque un emploi," se pr4sentait naturellement a 
Fesprit de Mob4re comme un substantif.^® II est done naturel de 
consid4rer le sous-titre de Dom Garde comme form4 de deux sub- 
stantifs en apposition. 

Dans VAtraiilaire Amoureuxj^^ les deux termes peuvent 4tre Fun 
et Fautre substantif ou adjeetif : 

" Un melancolique, nn atrabilaire ” . substantif. 

“Un bomme purement atrabilaire"* adjeetif, 

Et de m4me ; 

“S’drigent pour rimer en amoureux transis” substantif. 
“Bajazet en est-il amoureux?"®® adjeetif 

On pourrait d^abord 4tre tentd de xaisonner ici comme pour le 
Pr%nce Jaloux et de trouver dans ce titre deux substantif s. II est 
exact qtf en f rangais moderne amoureux ” est un terme de tb6ltre 
au miSme titre que " jaloux.^^ Mais le XVIBme si4cle employait 
plutdt amant dans ce sens. En outre, sur onze autres titres de 
comedies ou tragi-eom4dies classiques oil Fon trouYe le mot amour 

Baeine, Iphtgime, acte iv, sc, 4- 
Corneille, MHde, acte n, sc. 4. 

Boole dee Femmes, acte i, sc. 4. 

Of- les titres ant^rieurs, Le Jaloux sms sujet, de Beys (1034), et La 
Jalouse d^elle-mSme, de Boisrobert (1600). 

Sous-titre du Misanthrope^ 

Palaprat, Must, x, 4, Boileau, Art Po4Uqm, 2. 

Guy Batin, Lettres, 196. Eacine, Bajamt, acte lY, sc. 0. 
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reux^ il est substantif dans 3 eas senlement ^ et Traisemblablement 
adjeetif dans les 8 antres.®^ L^ordxe des dens mots apporte nne 
preemption snpplementaire : la place normale de Fadjectif en 
frangais est apres le nom/® et c^est bien la place qtfoccnpe amovr 
reyx dans les 8 titres cites^ amsi que dans YAtralilaire amourem. 
Les raisons proprement lingnistiqnes nons amtoent done a penser 
qne airahilaire est snbstantif et amoureux adJectif. Si nons nons 
r^ferons mamtenant an contenn dn Misanthrope, on nons accordeia 
sans donte aisement qn’Alceste est an premier cbef nn atrabilaire ; 
son amour ne sert qn^a mettre sa misanthropie en valenr en s’oppo- 
sant a elle, et c^est la misanthropie qni triomphe^ aprfe nn debat 
qni n^est qn^nn des aspects de la piece, de Famonr; ce dernier est 
done snffisamment indiqne par nn adjectif.^^ 

Ponr les Femmes Savantes, on ne se pose gen^ralement pas le 
probleme qne nons etndions id* On admet, sans y refl^ehir da- 
Yantage, qne savantes est nn adjeetif. C^est ponrqnoi on tradnit le 
titre en anglais par The Learned Ladies et en allemand par Die 
gelehrUn FrauenJ^^ Ponrtant, savante pent §tre snbstantif. Ponr 
la forme masculine, savant, son emploi comme snbstantif est ancien 
et conrant dans la langne. II n’en est pas de mSme ponr savante, 
parce qne la r4alit4 qn^elle d4signe est relativement r4cente. Avant 
r4panonissement de la Preciosity, et le d4Teloppement du feminisme 
qni Faccompagne,^^ les femmes ponyaient -Itre k Foccasion savantes, 

Amoureux extravagant, sous-titre de la Place RoyaLe, de Corneille 
(1634), la pi^ce du m§me nom de Fran§oise Pascal (1657) et LAmoureuse 
vaine et ridicule, 4galement de Fran^oise Pascal et de 1657- 

^^JJIndienne amoureuse, de du Boclier (1631). La Pilerine amoureuse, 
de Rotrou (1637) . Le Docteur amoureux, de Le Yert (1638). Le Fantdme 
amoureux, de Qumault (1656). Le Viexllard amoureux, de Frau^oise 
Pascal (1664). Les Barlons amoureux, de ClieYalier (1662). Le Peda- 
gogue amoureux, du mtoe (1665) La Bupe amoureuse, de Rosimond 
(1671). 

®*Brunot et Bruneau, Precis de Grammaire historique de la langue 
frangaise, p. 305. 

Ou pent rappeler ici la definition de Mansion, Reference French Gram- 
mar, p. 194: I’adjectif se place apr^ le nom s’il sert a distmguer Fobjet: 
encre rouge, eau froide, angle droit. Alceste est du genre airahilaire et de 
Fesp^e amoureux. 

®®Londres, 1714. 

Bremen, 1854. 

*^01. Baumal, Le fimimsme cm temps de Molibre, passim. 
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on n^avait pas rhabitude de voir en elles des sayantes. Et cbez la 
plnpart des 6erivains elassiqnes, Temploi de ce mot comme sub- 
stantif , an f ^zninin, n^est pas exempt d^nne certame ironie ; 

Cette savante 

Qu’estime Roberval et que Sauveur frequente. 

D’oii vient qu’elle a Toeil trouble et le teint si term ? 

Moli^re Favait employ^ ainsi des VEaole des Femmes : 

Heroines du temps, Mesdames les Savantes, 

Pousseuses de tendresse et de beaux sentiments . . . 

C^est px6cis4meiLt ropposition qni existe, dans Fesprit de ces 
auteurs, entre rid4e de femme et Fid^e de savante, qui pent nous faire 
pencher a voir dans ce dernier terme un substantif. L^apposition 
aurait ici pour but de rapprocber deux id4es contradictoires. Le pro- 
c4d4 qui consists k mettre en valeur une antinomie dans un titre 4tait 
deja visible dans le Fnme Jaloux (car, d^apr4s les idees pr4cieuses 
que suit Moli4re dans cette pi4ce/^ la Jalousie est iudigne d^un bon- 
n4te bomme,^^ et k plus forte raison de la grande tme d’un prince) 
et dans VAtraMaire amourev^x. II s^impose bien plus ici, puisque 
cette antmomie est le sujet de la pi4ce. Stendhal, longtemps avant 
qubl fdt devenu un bomme de lettres, Favait bien vu et bien dit : 
^^Ici Moliere voudrait rendre ridicule aux yeux de tons, et d^une 
mani4re tr4s ais4e k comprendre, un mal moral (selon lui) qui 
consists k ce qu^une femme soit savante/^ Et encore ; La qualite 
de savante d4truit net la grUce, Fextermme partout/^*^ Cette 
opposition dans les titres est d^aflleurs frequente dans les com4dies 
du XVIKme si4ele, au point de devenir un v4ritable cliche. Citons : 
La Fille Capitaine^ de Montfleury (1672), La FilU Vicero% de 
Nanteuil (1672), oil il s^agit d^emplois Jug4s incompatibles avec le 
beau sexe;^® et plus g4n4ralement: VAmie Bivale, sous-titre de la 

Bgileau, Batires, x, 

Acte I, sc. 3. 

Of. Baumal, MoUhre auteur pricieucD, surtout cb. 3. 

^ Molibre, Shakespeare, la comHie et le rwe, 6d. Hartxneau, p. 7. 

p. 17. 

*^Ce type se d^veloppe naturellemeut apr^s Molifere, h mesuxe qu’^on 
reeoimalt la place de plus en plus considerable que prennent les femmes 
dans la soei4td: La Dame m4deem, de Montdeury (1678), OQlombki>e 
moeat, de Patouville (1686), Isabelle m^deein, du mtoe (1685), La Fille 
savemte, du m4nie (1690), La Fille mMecm, anonyme (1697). 
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Galerie du Palais^ de Corneille (1633), les Rivaux amiSy de Bois- 
robert (1638), les Galantes YeriwuseSy de Desfontames (1642), 
leB^Innocents coupaileSy de Brosse (1645), Jodelet ou le Maitre 
Valet y de Scarron (1645), les Marts VivantSy de d^Onville (1646), 
et toTites les pieces inspirees de ce tMme italien, VAveugle clair- 
vopanty de Brosse (1650), VHeureux Infortuney sous-titre des 
Coups d" amour y de Boisrobert (1655), les Amis EnnemiSy sons- 
titre diArmetzary de Chappnzean (1657), le Fou raisonnalUy de 
Poisson (1664), etc. . • . Desfontaines semble specialists du 
proced6. Outre sa tragi-comedie des Galantes Vertueusesy il a ecrit 
deux romans qui ont pour titres: Les heureuses infortunes de 
Oeliante et Manlindej veuves pucelles (1636) et L'Inceste innocent 
( 1638 ).^^ 

II existe done au XVIIeme siecle une tres forte tendance a Fop- 
position dans Fapposition, si Fon pent s’exprimer ainsi, et ce 
procMe s^appliquait particulierement bien au sujet des Femmes 
Savanies. Mais nous avons une raison plus specials de consid4rer 
ici savantes eomme un substantif. Si en efEet Moliere avait voulu 
fairs de ce mot un adjectif, n^gligeant ainsi, contre touts mi- 
semblance, de mettre Fopposition en valeur, le mot Femmes perdait 
toute raison d^-ltre, et Moli5re devait dcrire simplement: Les 
Savantes. II avait ainsi le cboix entre un substantif et deux sub- 
stantif s, ce dernier tour plus expressif par le contraste qu^il sugg^re. 
n a cboisi les deux substantifs. H ne pouvait 4tre question d^un 
substantif et d^un adjectif. On affaiblit done considerablement le 
sens de la piece quand on comprend savantes eomme un adjectif. 
Par suite, la veritable traduction en anglais serait, non The Learned 
Ladiesy mais The Ladies Scholars. 

Le cas des Precieuses Ridicules est le plus epineux de tons. 
Comme dans AtrabUaire amoureuXy nous avons affaire a deux mots 
qui peuvent ^tre Fun et Fautre adjectif ou substantif. PrecieuXy 
d^abord adjectif : L^air pr4cieux n-’a pas seulement inf ecte Paris 
s^est substantive pour la m§me raison qua savante : Les veritables 
precieuses/^ Quant a ridiculCy s^il est courant comme adjectif: 

On sera ridicule et je n’oserai rirel 

** n n’est pas inutile de rappeler ici que Desfontaines fut Tun des princi- 
paux fournisseurs de Vlllustre ThSatre. 

Moliere, PrSoiettses Hdioules, se. i. 

. ihia., $tefaee. 

Boileau, Satwesy ix 
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il ne fant pas oublier qu^il est estremement employe aussi an 
XVIIeme si^cle comme substantif. Les exemples en abondent dans 
Moli^re : 

On m’en a parM comme d’un ridicule.®® 

Cleante • . . a bien paru ridicule acbeve.®® 

La Constance n’est bonne que pour des ridicules 

Nous devons done, pour determiner la fonction des deux mots, 
nous demander si les heroines de la pi^ee sont essentiellement pr6- 
cieuses on essentiellement ridicules. Bien qu^elles soient constam- 
ment et preeieuses et ridicules, il semble Evident que Moli^re a 
voulu montrer que leur ridicule est la cause de leur pr6eiosit6, et 
non le contraire. Elies sont derenues preeieuses parce qu^elles 
4taient ridicules, elles ne sont pas devenues ridicules a cause d’une 
pr4ciosite qu^elles ne connaissent que d^bier. Il ressort clairement 
des declarations de Moli4re dans la Preface et de celles de Gorgibus 
dans la pi4ce que le but est de montrer les ravages que produit la 
pr4ciosit4 quand deux provmciales sans bon sens s^en enticlient, et 
non de pretendre que la preciosit4 mene toujours et n4cessairement 
au ridicule. L^edt-il cru, Moliere debutant ne pouvait prendre cette 
position devant le public pr4cieux qui a contribu4 au succ4s de sa 
pi4ee, et pour lequel il a toujours eu des egards.^^ 

Si done Catbos et Magdelon sont ridicules avant d^4tre preeieuses, 
il en r4sulte, pour notre titre^ que ridicules doit 4tre substantif. 
Mais ceci amene une consequence imprevue: si preeieuses est ad- 
Jectif, il doit, conformement aux habitudes de la langue, 4tre plac4 
apres le nom, et Moli4re aurait dd dire : Les Ridicules Preeieuses, 
Sx preeieuses est un substantif Juxtapose k ridicules et moins im- 
portant que lui, il doit aussi se placer apr4s lui, comme dans le 
Bourgeois QenUlhommey le Prince JalouXy les Femmes SavmteSf 
et cent autres titres en dehors de Moliere. L^optique du thetoe 
exige en effet qu^on pr4sente tout de suite au spectateux le caract4re 
essentiel, pour 4viter d^entralner son esprit dans une fausse 
direction* 

Dans Pun et Pautre eas, Molidre aurait done dH intituler sa pi4ce : 
Les Ridicules Preeieuses. Pourquoi ne Pa-t-il pas fait? Parce que 
ridicule n^est pas aussi stable comme substantif que bourgeois ou 
prince^ ou tout autre mot qui ne pent 4tre que substantif. Si dans 

des J^emmes^ acte i, sc. 4. Dom Jum, acte r, sc* 2. 

Mismihirope, acte n, sc. 4. Cf. Baumal, op, cU,, passim. 
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Le$ Ridicules Precieuses^ on est tente de prendre ridicules pour tin 
adjectif^ on fait alors de precieuses nn snbstantif, et le sens change 
dtutont an tont."*^ L’adjectif place avant le nom est banal et non 
accentne {petits enfants^ ion g argon) et tend a former gronpe avec 
Ini {petit pois^ gentilliomme) . II en resnlte inevitablement qne 
Padoption dn titre Les Ridicules Precieuses signifiera qne toutes les 
pr4cienses sont ridicules, si Fon a le malheur, comme il n^est pas 
impossible, de faire de precieuses le nom et de ridicules Fadjectif* 
C^est nne catastrophe! Moliere ne ponvait risqner nne pareiUe 
equivoque, ni offrir de gaite de coeur a ses detractenrs la possibilite 
d^nne interpretation anssi maligne, et ponrtant anssi facile a donner 
et anssi natnrelle, a cause dn double emploi de ridicule, 

II a done dii se resigner an titre Les Precieuses Ridicules^ oh 
precieuses est naturellement compris des Pabord comme nn snb- 
stantif, puisqu^il est le premier mot et quhl pent ^tre substantif.**® 
Ferons-nons de ridicules nn second snbstantif ? Le sens serait alors, 
comme dans V Amour peintre, le Bourgeois Gentilhomme^ etc. . . . : 
les precieuses qni jonent a Itre ridicules, on qni venlent se faire passer 
pour ridicules; id4e qnhl snffit d^exprimer pour en voir Pabsurdit^. 
II faut done voir en ridicules nn simple adjectif, comme dans PJETen- 
tier ridicule^ de Scarron (1650), VAmant ridicule, de Boisrobert 
(1655), le Marquis ridicule, de Scarron (1656), VAmoureme mine 
et ridicule, de Frangoise Pascal (1657)/^ An lien dn sens fort et 

*^Cf. Mansion, Reference French grammar, pp. 194 sqq 
*®Pour Tin raisonnement analogue, cf Lucien Foulet, Petite Syntawe de 
Vancien frmgais, pp. 92-105. 

** Malgr4 les necessit4s grammaticales qni obligeaient Moliere k faire de 
ridicules nn adjectif, la tendance k en faire nn snbstantif dtait si forte, si 
natnrelle ponr nn esprit dn XVIIfeme si4ele, et si en accord avec le sens de 
la pi^ce qne c^est comme snbstantif qne Saint-Evremond Temploie dans ses 
Stances d Ninon de Lenclost 

"Moliere en vain ent cbercbe dans la Cour 
Ses Ridicules afifectees; 

Et ses Fdcheuos n’anraient pas vn le jour. 

Manque d'objets k fonrnir les idees.” 

On ne saurait penser a tirer de ee passage nne objection k notre maniere de 
voir. Saint-Evremond, suivant Tbabitude constante dn XVIIfeme si4ele, ne 
cite pas exactement, il fait seulement allusion an titre en eitant le mot 
qni Pa le pins frappd; et ce mot 4tant isole se pr4sente n^cessairement 
comme nn snbstantif. Qne d'aillenrs Saint-Evremond ne se pique pas ici 
d’exactitnde, e'est ce qne montre assez la grosse erreur qni cberehe les 
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expressif que le titre k deux mots semble permettre, et qu^il donnera 
dans VAtralilaire amoureux on les Femmes Savantes^ il semble glisser 
ici entre les mains de Moliere et ne laisser comme residn qu^nn t'tre 
banal, inspire par des analogies contemporaines. Eant-il en accuser la 
relatiTe inexperience de Moliere? On ne fant-il pas plntot en 
tronver la cause dans les difficult4s propres a ce titre? II semble 
bien en effet, on Ta assez yu par cet example, qu^a partir d’nn certain 
degre d^ind^finition grammaticale, le titre a deux mots entralne k 
des complications presque inextricables. 

On serait assez tente d^appliquer les m^mes id6es an Medecin 
Volant Uest Eagnet qni nous le snggere: '^Le titre ne pent pas 
Stre expliqnd avec nne enti^re certitude, ecrit-il. J e crois qn^il f ant 
Fentendre dans le sens de m^decin improYis^. Les faux soldats, 
hommes qne Ton engageait pour nn jour afin de les faire fignrer 
xaie reYue et de combler les Tides de la compagnie, s^appelaient 
passe-volants, Le Sganarelle dn Medecin Volant, comme pins 
tard celui dn Medecin malgre Ini, est nn figurant, nn faux doctenr, 
nn mMecin improvise pour la eirconstance; de 1^ son nom de 
Medecin Volant II est probable qne c'est la Tinterpr^tation veri- 
table/^ On remarqnera Fbesitation de Eagnet, et ses formnles 
restrictives. II ne semble pas etre bien convaincn lni-m'§me de son 
hypothese. BUe ne laisse pas d^Stre sednisante. Le malhenr est 
qn^ancnn dictionnaire dn XVIieme si^cle ne donne ce sens pour 
volant C^est passe-volant senl qni signifle faux soldat qn^on engage 
pour combler les Tides dans nne revue. Quant k volant, ancnn des 
sens qn^il pent avoir comme snbstantif ne convient ici. C^est done 
nn adjectif, qni signifie ; qui pent aller d^nne place k nne autre, 
comme dans feuilUs volantes, table volante, escalier volant font 
volant camp volantJ^^ La comparaison avec Fitalien II medico 
volanie snfiBirait d'aiUenrs k Fattester. H n"y a done pas lien, pour 
cette piece, de modifier Finterpr4tation traditionnelle. 

ilsi ^ ^ ^ 

Snr les 14 iitres qne ndns avons 6tudi6s, 9 sont form4s d^nn snb- 
stantif et d^nn adjeetif, et 5 de deux snbstantifs en apposition. 
C^est li. nne proportion considerable de substantifs, si Fon songe qne 

EiUoules ” en question dans la Cour on sait de reste qne ce sont des 
pecqnes provinciales.” 

Vharvt Mol^rCi p. 12. 
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rapposition du substantif a nn autre substantif est un tour relative- 
ment exceptionnel eu fraugais, compare a Femploi courant et naturel 
de ^Fadjectif epitbiete. Cette importauce du substantif ne peut 
guere s’expliquer par ce qu’on appellera au XlXeme et au XXeme 
siecles le style substantif : Alf . Lombard a bien montre pour 
quelles raisons ce precede est essentiellement modeme. Mais elle 
peut §tre mise en rapport avec une des tendances pnncipales du 
classicisme. Un nom precise par une epitb^te semble promettre la 
peinture d^un caractere particulier, original^ bizarre, alors que le 
but de Fart classique est de peindre Fliunianit6 par des traits gene- 
raux, comprehensibles pour tous. Au contraire deux substantifs, 
indiquant la coexistence en un meme mdmdu de deux caracteres 
permanents, qui peuvent se completer, s’opposer, se contmuer Fun 
en Fautre, ou entretenir entre eux tout autre rapport que Fon 
voudra, semblent mieux capables de r4pondre aux exigences de 
Fenqu^te classique sur Fbomme. 

MSme dans le groupe substantif-adjectif, ces exigences trouvent a 
se satisfaire. On peut le faire Toir en montrant qu^il n’y a presque 
pas dans nos titres d^adjeckf pur, xrrMuctible, que presque tous ces 
adjectifs peuvent 6tre remplac4s par des noms et expriment gdneraie- 
ment des iddes plus complexes que celles d4volues d^ordinaixe h de 
simples epithetes. Le Mariage Force, e’est Y Intimidation,, ou YAius 
de pouvoir. Le Mari confondu, e’est la Tromperie. Les Amants 
Magnifiques, ce sont les Grands Seigneurs Amants* Certains de 
ces adjectifs, si on voulait les interpreter strictement comme tels, 
n^auraient guere de sens, ou leur sens porterait k faux. Ce n’est pas 
le manage qui est fored, e'est le h4ros qui est forc4 . . . de se 
marier. Ce ne sont pas les amants qui sont magnifiques, il s’agit 
seulement d^4voquer vaguement une cour galante. Et ce ne sont 
pas les pr4cieuses, on Fa assez ru, qui sont ridicules. Quant au 
JDepit amoureiuc, c^est un titre qui n^a a proprement parler aucun 
sens. On ne peut guere le comprendre qu^en partant de Les amour 
reuse dSpitis ou Les amourevs par depit Ce titre normal est trans* 
forme par la Yolont4 d^abstraire et de renfermer dans le substantif 
Fidee essentielle, proc4d4 que la rb4torique nomme bypaUage. Tous 
ces emplois de Fadjectif et du substantif tendent, k des degtfe 
divers, vers Fbypallage. , , , 

*^Jj0S comtruotions mmma^es dms le frmg&h m&deme, skrtout FarMe 
G4u4rale. 
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Quant aux rapports que les deux substautifs (ou les deux idees 
substantives) qui ferment le plus souvent le titre, entretiennent 
entre eux, il est ais6 de voir quails peuvent se classer en deux grandes 
categories: opposition et d^guisement. Nous avons donne de nom- 
breux examples d^opposition caracterisee.^® Mais souvent aussi les 
deux Elements du titre, qui paraissent simplement beterog^nes, ou 
surprenants par leur rapprochement, pr^tent k une opposition virtu- 
elle, seulement indiqu4e, mais qu^un peu de reflexion degage aise- 
ment. Nous Favons sugg4r6 pour le Prince Jaloux et VAtrdbilaire 
amoureux. On pent remarquer aussi cette nuance d^opposition dans 
bien d^autres titres ou elle ne frappe pas au premier coup d^oeil: 
VInfidele Confidente^ de Pichou (1631), VAveugle Amanie^ sous- 
titre de la Sceur vialeurevsey de Mareschal (1634), VAmante enne- 
mie, de Sallebray (1642), le Vieillard amoureux, de Prangoise 
Pascal (1663), la Mere Coquette^ de Quinault, et celle de de Vis6, 
toutes deux de 1665, le SolM FoUron, sous-titre du Soldat malgre 
lii% de Chevalier (1667), etc. . . . 

Le d^guisement, shl ne nous presente que trois examples gram- 
maticalement indiscutables dans les titres de MoMre (VAmour 
medecin^ V Amour peintre et le Bourgeois Oentilhomme) ^ se trouve 
en fait partout dans son oeuvre. Son origine doit ^tre cherch^e dans 
la com^die italienne,^® dans le roman romanesque du debut du si^cle, 
dont le contenu passera en partie dans la tragi-com6die, et de la 
dans la com4die, et surtout dans la farce, dont Pimportance pour la 
formation de la technique de Moliere n^est plus k demontrer depuis 
Particle de Lanson; ®® k partir de la, le veritable d^guisement, em- 
ploy6 comme ressort de Fmtrigue ou comme procede comique, se 
r4pand k foison dans son oeuvre. Dans les comedies de caracti^re, le 
d^guisement se fait psychologique: Tartuffe est un intrigant qui 
se fait passer pour devot, Dom Juan joue diff^rents personnages 
pour s4duire ou pour tromper, et c^est pour n^avoir pas accepts les 
d4guisements de la sineeritd quhmpose la socidtd qu^Alceste est 
ridicule et malheureux. II est ^galement significatif que les deux 

de rares eas, ^opposition s’indiqne par une proposition rela-* 
tive au lieu d’^une apposition, les Menteiirs qui ne mentent pas, sous-titre 
des 2^icandre$ de Boursault (1663), les Malades qui se portent hien, sous- 
titre de la DSsolation des Mlouw, de Chevalier (1661). 

Of. Dmi WrateU% EivaU, de Bella Porta, et 1 Morti Tvoi, de Sforaia 
d^Oddi 

Holi^re et la farce, Eewe de Paris, znai 1901, 
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senls sujets que Moli^re ait empruntes esplicitement a rAntiqiiit^, 
Amphitryon et Psyche, soient fondes sur le deguisement par escel- 
lenc?e, celui que les dieux senls peuvent realiser a la perfection. De 
la encore la necessite de distmgaer soignensement, et parfois mlme^ 
pour eviter les errenrs dn public, lonrdement, entre le deguisement 
et ce qn^il reconvre, entre la realite et son imitation: les declara- 
tions de la Preface des Precieuses,^^ les laborienses metaphores dn 
Tartufe en sont les examples les plus connns. Si done ce tlidme 
est essential cbez Moliere, il n^est pas etonnant de le retrouYer dans 
les titres sous la forme de deux substantifs accouples. Cette forme 
n^est naturellement pas particuliere a Moliere, et les examples en 
abondent autour de lui: Le Prince Corsaire, de Scarron (1662), 
VAmour Sentinelle, de Nanteuil (1668), le Savetier Avocat, sous- 
titre de YAvocat sans Etude, de Eosimond (1669), etc. . . . 

Mais Fongine de ces deux themes, gout classique de Fanalyse 
psychologique pour Fopposition, et proced4 de farce pour le deguise- 
ment, ne suffirait pas a rendre compte de Fimportance quails pren- 
nent chez Moli^re. S^il en a fait une utilisation aussi intensiYe, 
c^est qu^E a reconnu en eux deux grands moyens du th6§.tre, et pas 
seulement de la com6die. Le thetee, le drame an sens grec, est 
essentiellement une action, une lutte. Cette lutte entre les person- 
nages, le tbel-tre classique s’est donn4 pour t&clie de Finterioriser, de 
la faire passer dans le cceur des protagonistes, et c^est k Comeflle 
que Fon fait glorie, a juste titre, d’avoir inaugur^ cette reYolutiom 
Qu^est-ce que Le Cid, sinon L^Amant Parricide, ou UAssassm 
amour em? Et Fon pourrait s^amuser k rebaptiser bien des pieces 
classiques de cette fagon. Et il y a une autre m^tbode pour tri- 
ompber que la lutte ouverte: c^est le deguisement, e’est-a-dire en 

On pent y voir qne Moli^re a en nettement conscience dn procMd et de 
son importance: “ Ces vicienses imitations de ce qn^l y a de pins parfait 
ont 4t4 de tout temps la mati^e de la comedie ” 

'^®Acte I, se. 0. 

Apr^s Holi^e, le proc4d4 se ddveloppe en se stylisant; le G^miUkomme 
memmr, anonyme (1679), Crispin mnsicien, de Hanteroebe (10T4), Crispin 
penUlhomme^ de Montflenry (1675), Crispin pr4oepteur (1679) et Crispin 
hel esprit (1681), de La Lnillerie, Arlequin procureur (1682), Arleqnvn 
lingere (1682), Arlequin ProthSe (1683) et Arlequin Jmon (1684), de 
Fatonville, Merlin peintre ( 1687 ) , de La Tuillerie, Arlequin Rolosid 
de Bordelon (1694), Polichinel Cohn Moillar, et Poliehmel Grand Turque, 
de Oillot (1695). Rien qne par ces titres, on pent voir qu'apr^ la sonplesse 
psyehologiqne qne Molifere a introdnite dans le degnisement, 11 y a nn 
retonr anx personnages st4r4otyp4s de la farce;. 
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tennes psychologiques le mensonge. Ce qn^il faut evoquer id, dest 
STiitoTit la perfidie des li4ros raciniens, si bien mise en Imniere 
par Peguy,®^ sans parler de Beaumarchais, de Bernard Shawo de 
Pirandello, — et de Corneille lui-m^me. . . . 

Nous sommes maintenant en mesure d^interpr6ter les donn6es 
statistiques que nous avons presentees an d6hut de cette etude. 
Le deguisement est un procede constant du roman romanesque du 
d^but du XYIIeme siecle, et il passe de la dans la tragi-comedie, 
dont la comedie, au commencement, ne se distingue guere.®® G^est 
sans doute une des origines du titre a deux mots. L^opposition 
egalement est un des precedes par lesquels les precieux du temps 
de Louis XIII s^efforcent d^analyser leurs sentiments.®® hk encore, 
le titre a deux mots, ne d^une mode passag&re, fraie le chemin du 
classicisme, Et c^est parce qu^il est emmemment propre aux des- 
seins du classicisme qu^il se d4Yeloppe surtout dans la comedie, a 
mesure que celle-ci devient un genre original et dont Fambition, 
avec Moliere, est de peindre les hommes, et non plus seulement de 
faire rire.®’’ Mais le vrai classicisme est rare. Dans la mesure oh 
la com4die apr4s Molihre cherche le social ou le comique plus que 
rhumain, ce genre de titre devient comparativement moms frequent. 

Pour en revenir k Moliere, et pour terminer, on pent appr4cier 
Fexcellence the§,trale de ces titres. Ils sont simples, ou du moins 
ils F4taient, sauf complication grammaticale exceptionnelle, pour les 
auditeurs de son temps; ils sont adaptes k leur milieu et a leur 
4poque, puisquhls rappellent des tendances, des habitudes, des 
inodes, du th4l.tre du X Vlleme siecle ; et enfin ils condensent en des 
formules braves et frappantes quelques-uns des moyens, des centres 
caches, des lignes de force, si Ton veut, du th4i.tre de tons les temps. 
Us sont bien d^un g4nie essentiellement scenique* 


]^ew York City 


Jacques Soheebr 


** Victor Comte Sugo, passim. 

Exemples: La Pelerine airfhoureme, de Rotrou (1632), le Prince 
de Seud4ry (1634), etc ... 

** On en trouve un 4clio, parmi beaucoup d’autres, dans Falliance de mots 
racinienne. Des vers comme 

Dans une longue enfance ils Tauraient fait vieillir ” {Britanmcm, i, 2 ) 
Mon unique esp4rance est dans mon d4sespoir ” {Bttjmetf aete X, sc. 4) 
doivent au moins autant k Mile de Scud4ry qu’4 Tacite. 

»^La '^biens4ance” interdit cette forme de titre, grammatiealement trop 
bardie, k la trag4die 
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THE USE OF « AS A DESIGNATION OP THE PEESONAL 

' ACCUSATIVE IN SPANISH 

In Ms article Eiim. p(r) e. Span, a vor personlichem Akkusativ- 
objekt” {ZRPh xlviii [1928], 423-32), Professor Spitzer seeks to 
discorer tbe reason for tlie nse of a preposition as a sign of tbe 
accusative. He is not satisfied with Pn§cariu^s observation {Daco- 
romanicb ii, 565 ) ^ in regard to Enmanian that this usage was adopted 
as a means to avoid ambiguity by distmguishmg between subject and 
object; before this construction was used m wholesale fashion to 
serve a utilitarian purpose, it must first, according to Professor 
Spitzer, have been introduced in special cases to give an affective 
nuance. Basing himself on Pu§eariMs own testimony for Enmanian 
and upon such Latin-Spanish examples of the tenth century as si 
unm ad alium . . . perciLsent he concludes that the special cases in 
both languages must have involved acts of violence and that the 
affective connotation of both p{r)e and ad is tied up with the idea 
of ^ the sphere ^ — ^an idea which, in the main, is applicable only to 
animate beings. To his theory of ^ the sphere ^ as a general explana- 
tion of the extension of prepositional usage, I should like to add, 
in the following lines, certain specific observations about old Spanish 
usage which may serve to suggest a modification of Professor 
Spitzer^s thesis and a restriction of its application. 

In his discussion of the significance of the prepositional construc- 
tion in Spanish and Enmanian, between which two languages he 
attempts no distinction, Professor Spitzer does not analyze cases 
in which both constructions are at hand; he does, however, com- 
pare the alternation in German of such forms as ein-, loshaum anf 
and Tiauen, schiessen auf and iescMessen. Though this language, 
obviously, cannot be said to possess a ^ prepositional accusative,^ he 
sees in a schiessen auf, etc. basically the same phenomenon that 
is to be met with, on a much larger scale, and grammaticised, in 
Spanish and Enmanian. And his analysis brings to light the ever- 
present distinction between a direct object (wMch must immediately 
and completely suffer the consequence of the subject's activity) , and 
a prepositional complement (in ‘which the object once-removed 

^ His article, under the title "An sujet de p(r)e avec I'aecusatif,” is now 
available in Mtudes de Unguistique roumame, Bucarest 1939, pp. 439-57. 
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enjoys a relative independence and immunity) : cf. der Feind 
heschoss die Stadt vs der Feind schoss auf die Stadt. Such an 
example cannot, of course, serve to illustrate the notion of a 
personal sphere since in German no distinction is made, in this 
connection, between animate and inanimate object; for this par- 
ticular notion, involvmg a particular affective nuance, we must turn 
to the Eomance languages. 

But it seems to me clear that the two Eomance languages in 
question are not to be discussed in the same terms. In the first 
place the construction with p(r)e originally involved simply the 
use of a preposition with an intransitive verb ; the development in 
Eumanian may be described as follows, if we amplify somewhat the 
explanation given by Pu§cariu and illustrate it with parallels drawn 
from English : the verb to rule may be used both transitively and 
intransitively {^he ruled her^ or ^he ruled [wisely] 0 5 iii its 
absolute use, to rule^ as is true of intransitive verbs m general, may 
receive an adverbial complement in the form of a prepositional 
phrase that serves to qualify the action by a reference to its manner, 
its extent, etc. he ruled with an iron hand,^ ^ he ruled over certain 
persons ^). In the last case we have to do with an expression which 
has the same meaning as the combmation of transitive verb and 
direct object (^he ruled over her^ — ^^he ruled her’), only that the 
construction with preposition has a more forceful, a ^ larger^ 
connotation. Once the two constructions came to be felt as repre- 
senting alternate expressions of the same idea, it became possible 
in Eumanian for a similar alternation to be adopted, by analogy, 
for purely transitive verbs he conquered her ’ — he conquered 
over her ’) ; because of its greater affective nuance the prepositional 
construction tended to displace the other in the case of a personal 
object. And thereby the stage was set for the ultimate extension 
of the use of p(r)e, with transitive verbs in general, as a sign of a 
personal accusative. But, as regards Spanish, it would be quite 
gratuitous to assume, for example, that with feciJbir a alguno we 
have to do with an intransitive redbir ^ to give a reception nor 
have I found any evidence to indicate that, originaUy, it was with 
transitive-intransitive verbs that a flourished (so that its use with 
pure transitives must be taken to represent only an analogical 
development).^ 

^^Ihus, from the point of view of construction, Eumanian is better to be 
compared with German than with Spanish; in Eumanian and German 
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In the second plaee^ the use of p(r)e was originally characteristic 
of verbs of conquest and attack; indeed the meaning of this prepo- 
sition, which in Old Eumanian was frequent as a synonym of 
spre (<i super) and asupra, readily suggests hostile activity, as 
do also Eng. over and German uler (Professor Spitzer discusses 
the implications of this last preposition and its extension in 
German). But ad had no hostile connotation in Latin (for this, 
in and contra were at hand), nor could the preposition have 
developed in this direction in Spanish where, as in most of the 
Eomance languages, a has become a designation of the Dative. 
Professor Spitzer, however, does not discriminate between the two 
prepositions and assumes that the a- construction in Spanish, like 
the p{r)e-‘ construction m Eumanian, developed with verbs of 
violence (which describe the intrusion into the sphere of another 
person But if we examine the usage of the Poema de Mio Gid 
we find little evidence to support such an assumption : mncer and 
matwr, for example, the two most frequent verbs of hostile implica- 
tion, are usually followed by a direct object. 

What, then, are the implications of Spanish and in what cir- 
cumstances is the prepositional construction most apt to be found? 
In regard to the first point, I would compare not with p(r)e or 
vJber but with English toward (or Er. envers)* At its most negative, 
toward implies an attitude, of whatever sort, on the part of the 
subject in regard to the object; it is indicative of a relationship 
existing between the two. This relationship may be without 
affective concommitants ; it may possibly be hostile ; usually, how- 
ever, it is a friendly one,® and it may be said, in general, that 
toward implies an ^ appreciation ^ of the personality of another. 

And, though English construction offers no parallel to the 
Spanish prepositional accusative, it is this same connotation of 
appreciation, of personal concern, that is to be found with 0, Sp. a: 
in the Oid this preposition appears as a sort of title, emphasizing the 
individuality of the object, suggesting, for the most part, a cere- 
monious attitude on the part of the subject. It is the first connota-^ 
tion which is the more strikingly obvious: whenever the object is 
in the singular, a is usually to be found ; it is always to be found, 

alike the presence of the preposition is first to be ^splained by reference to 
intransitive verbs. 

^ Cf. * Ms kindness -kmm^ me ^vs *Msylol^ce agamst me * (Lai. mnidtm 
erya me — itdmioiiia contra mo}. 
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according to my examples, wlien a proper name is the object.^ The 
direct object, on the contrary, is reserved for a mass of persons: ® 

direct object 

traedes estas duenas por o valdremos m&s 1521 
mas quando sacaron mis fijas de Valencia la mayor 3151 
Porque dexamos sus fijas aim no nos repentimos 3357 
priso dozientos cavalleros escollechos a mano 935a 
por tan biltadamientre vender reyes del campo 1863 
demandemos sus fijas pora con elles casar 1882 
Los moros e las moras vender non los podremos 619 
envio dos cavalleros qne sopiessen la verdad 1495 
Dio tres cavalleros Minaya Albar Fafiez, 
enviolos a mio Qid 1405-6 

prepositional object 

A este don Jerome yal otorgan por obispo 1303 V elect 
quando al rey de Marruecos assi lo an arrancado 1741 V pnt to fight ’] 
al eomde don Bemont a preson le a tornado 1009 
Al rey don Alfons en Sant Fagunt lo fall 6 2922 
(rogando) que a mio Cid el Campeador que Dios le curias de male 329 

ellos comdes gallizanos a el tienen por sefior 2926 

salvest a Jonis, quando cay 6 en la mare 

salvest a Daniel con los leones en la mala c&rqel . . . 

resuqitest a Lizaro . . . 339-40 

Los que quisieren ir servir al Campeador 
de mi sean quitos . . . 1369-70 ® 


^ The use of a before proper nouns is also to be found in Corsican* Bot- 
tiglioni (according to Bober t A. Hall, Jr, Bibliography of Italian Linguis- 
tics, n® 3126) gives as one of the two outstanding features of this dialect 
the use of the prepositional accusative in the case of proper names and 
pronouns. 

*A difference in word-order between these two groups of examples may 
be noted: whereas the prepositional object is to be found either before or 
after the verb, the direct object regularly follows, relegated to a position of 
lesser relief. There is, in the Cid no hard and fast rule to this effect (cf 
quinise moros matava below) 5 by the sixteenth century, however, usage had 
become standardized* according to H. Keniston (The Byntaso of Castilian 
Prose, Chicago 1937, p 11) only the prepositional accusative *'of any 
noun could precede the verb, 

® It might seem that here we have to do with an intransitive verb plus 
indirect object. That a servire ad had developed in Vulgar Latin is indi- 
cated by the presence of sermre a in Old Italian (which, for the most part, 
possessed no prepositional accusative) ; in Modern French, too, serpir d 
(^to be of service to someone’) alternates with serPir qgn. (*to be in the 
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vidolos el rey e conoseia a Muno Gustioz 2932 
enbair le cuydan a mio Cid el Campeador 3012 
^ biltar se quiere e ondrar a so senor 3026 


Compare also: 

Quando vido mio Qid asomar a 
Minaya 919 

Todos los dlas a mio Cid aguarda- 
van 839 

Mat6 a Bdcar, al rey de alien 
mar 2426 


Si vieredes yentes venir por con- 
nusco ir 388 

las nocbes e los dias las duenas 
aguardava 1547 

qumze moros matava de los que 
alcan§ava 472 


In the case of both singular and plural object^ the presence of a 
with the latter may be explained as due to attraction : 

Minaya a dona Ximena e a sns fijas que bia, 
e a las otras duelias . . . 
el bueno de Minaya pensdlas de adobar 
de los mejores guarnimientos 1424-27 

a Minaya e a las duenas Bios c6mmo las ondrava* 1554 
a mio Qid e alos sos abAstales de pan e de vino 66 
A la madre e a las fijas bien las abra§ava 1661 

afevos todos aquestos regiben a Minaya 
e a las duefias e a las nifias e a las otras conpanas 168-9 

But it IS not really necessary to have recourse to this explanation, 
for it is quite possible to find the preposition used with plural 
object — ^so long as the verb itself, or the general context, is such as 
to suggest an attitude of personal concern on the part of the 
subject: 

a las sues fijas en braqo’ las prendia 275 
El rey a los ifantes a las manos les tomd 2121 


service of someone’). In tlie O. Sp example just cited, however (and even 
more clearly in Qui a hum senar Hrve, 850) the meaning is that of the 
transitive Erench Verb; moreover, servir in the Cid regularly takes the 
direct object of the pronoun: A mis fijas sirvades ... si him las serutdes ' 
. . . 2591-2. 

^ Thus, while the simple accusative is usually reserved for a plural object, 
the prepositional accusative may serve for both singular and plurah object, 
depending on the context (a ^ groups need not be a ^mass^). In the 
Gascon dinlents^the rules determining usage are more rigid : according to 
BoMfs (J 50 1935, §4l5) the preposition is unknown with plural 

object. 
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A mis fijas sirvades, que vuestras, mugieres son, 
si bien las servides, yo vos rendre buen galardon 2581-2 

Valas conortando e metiendo cora^dn 

fata que esfuergan . . . 

con el so manto a amas las cubrid 2804-7 

E 41 a las ninas torndlas a catar • 

“ a Dios VOS acomiendo e al Padre spirital , 
agora nos partimos, Dios sabe el ajuntfr.” 371-73 

Dios salve a nuestros amigos e a vos m^is, senor 3039 

In the two groups of examples just above there is clearly present a 
ceremonious nuance — a nuance which may also be sensed with 
many of the preceding examples,® But even in such cases as matar 
a Bucar^ enlair a Mio Oid where the implication is hostile, there is 
none the less a recognition of the individuality of the object: we 
cannot overlook the significance of the fact that a proper name 
never shared the common construction of ^thmgs,^ but needed 
always to be introduced by the ^ titular ^ a. 

With all this we are reminded of Professor Spitzer^s theory of 
the personal sphere. The main drawback to this theory, as elabo- 
rated by him, lies in the fact that it is made to do duty as an mter- 

® As an illustration of a similar connotation cf . Port, homem temente a 
Deu$ cited by Dunn in liis Portuguese Grammar (London, 1930), p, 461. 
Again we may note the following example taken from a thirteenth century 
dialectical Italian vulgarization of Cato (Pei, The Italian Language^ 1941, 
P 193), where the prepositional construction is reserved for reference to 
God alone. Adonoa adora a Domemdeu, amo to pare e toa mare, atmora 
U toi parenth . . , temi to maistro. ... (In Old French, which did not 
know this prepositional development, a comparable connotation attended 
the use of son core as a more personal and ceremonious designation of the 
person,' cf. my article "iSfon- Oors in 0. F.,” Corona,” Duke Univ. Press, 
1941, p. 63-88.) 

Keniston, op, c%t,, p. 7, suggests the following explanation of the origin 
of a as personal accusative: According to him the use of a arose with 
pronouns of the and 2n^ persons* in the case of atonic me, te no distinc- 
tion was made between dative and accusative; consequently, the form of 
the dative tonic pronoun {a mi, a ti Cda algoj) was extended to the ac- 
cusative: a mi, a U (recihe ) . Finally this form spread to all pronouns and 
to substantives. 

Apart from the matter of his questionable assumption of a purely 
mechanical analogical process (the aim of which would be, not that of 
establishing but of obliterating distinctions), it may be observed that the 
type ami, a ti which he accepts as basic is only very seldom to be found in 
the (I%d* 
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pretation of two distinct phenomena in as many languages; though 
the concept m question may indeed he underlying all these pheno- 
m^a to some extent^ it manifests itself qmte differently m each 
case. If^ however, his interpretation be limited to Spanish alone 
and modified to exclude the necessity of a hostile nuance (a nuance 
which depends upon the particular preposition, not upon prepo- 
sitional usage m general), then the idea of the ^ sphere^ becomes 
graspable : it is illummated by Spanish usage more clearly than by 
that of Eumanian. And, with this modification of his theory, there 
is perhaps resolved a very mteresting paradox that is apparent in 
his discussion: at one point he states that the (international) 
prepositional construction implies a ‘^respect for the sphere of 
another such an implication, while at variance with the special 
origin which he assumed for this construction in general, does, 
after all, hold true throughout for the phenomenon in Old Spanish. 

As for the Latin-Spanish texts of the tenth century on which 
he based his assumption of the origin of the prepositional construc- 
tion with verbs of violence, it must be admitted that, almost without 
exception, the examples cited by Cuervo conform to the type, M si 
mm ai alium cum pugno percuserit^ One must remember, how- 
ever, that these examples come from legal documents, which, 
because of their specialized nature, should be analyzed separately. 
That, m such texts, references to violence predominate, is only to 
be expected; that, in such references, ad was used, may simply 
illustrate an emphasis, not upon hostility but upon relationship: 
the relationship between ^the party of the first part^ and ^the 
party of the second part ^ (the regular pattern, as Professor Spitzer 
notes, is that of unus ... ad alium). Here, in accordance with 
the nature of the texts, the connotation of ad is exploited in a tech- 
nical rather than an emotional sense; basically, however, it is the 
same connotation as that found in the Cid . in both, ^ regard ^ and 
^ concern ^ of a sort are involved — even if, m the Latin examples, 
there is as little of a truly subjective nuance as may be found in 

* Cf. however In ista Bra 01. levamt Mp%scuho Domino Orosoonio ad iUo 
Infante Domine Oarda ad Oalioiai this offers a parallel to the many 
examples of a in the €%d. 

If it be assumed that, by the tenth century, ad had "already come to 
suggest a nuance of personal concern, then these legal texts must he taken 
to represent a 'depersonalization* of the nuance. It is quite possible, 
however, that the preposition had not at this time reached the stage 
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sueli phrases as in regard to^ as concerns. Indeed, these phrases may 
be accepted as a fair, if slightly cumbersome, translation of the 
preposition in both types of texts.^^ 

The problem arises : how is such a construction as ^ in regard to 
the Old, the Moors watched ^ {a mio Qid aguardavan moros) to be 
explained ? Surely not by mterpretmg the verb as an intransitive : 
if that were the case it would be impossible to find a a mio Qid lo 
aguardavan. And it is just such a combmation of noun and pro- 
noun which IS the most frequent construction in the Gid — and 
which perhaps contains the explanation of the construction ques- 
tioned above : ^ in regard to the Cid, they watched him.^ This may 
well have been the earlier form; later, the atonic pronoun, bemg the 
less emphatic and the less specific of the two elements of the combi- 
nation, was omitted — an omission involvmg no ambiguity what- 
soever, representing the procedure sometimes taking place m lan- 
guage whereby elements which have become superfluous are sloughed 
off.^^ What was retained, to become eventually the norSaal (if not 

illustrated in the Otdj the first step in its development must have involved 
simply the extension of its reference to a relationship purely spatial to 
include that of general relationship (^dans la direction de’>^^i Fugard 
de^) j later, the emphasis on relationship led to the acceptance of ad as a 
token of recognition and respect 

But the first stage, as illustrated in the legal texts, is also to be met 
with in the Otd, in the following example we see again the pattern <wnu8 
ad ahum: JLos de mio Q%d a los de Buoar do las tiendas los sacan. The use 
of a with such a verb as sacar (and with plural object) is unusual; there 
can be little of a subjective nuance present; ad is exploited rather for its 
practical value Thus is to be explained, in other Romance languages and 
dialects (which have developed the prepositional accusative to a greater 
or lesser extent), the prevalence of a in cases where loose sentence structure 
makes particularly desirable a device emphasizing relationship; Professor 
Spitzer cites (p, 429) 0. Port, vos mate ou vos a mim, B^arnais Vaimari 
it was under the influence of this dialect that sixteenth 
century French writers introduced such constructions as me remerswent 
Men fort ei d touie la oompagniej les Mtes nous flattent, nous requierent, 
et non nous d elles. In Modern Portuguese a is required to express the 
reciprocal relationship ^Fun Fautre’ {um ao outro). 

For examples of as concerns,^ cf . TJiLL s. v. ad- Cic. ad ea . 

quae soribis . . , videMs. This development originated in the frequent use 
in Classical Latin of ad in refert ad, pertmet ad etc.; traces of this 
development may be seen in such a Romance phrase as quant d (< quantum 
ad iUud l^refert}). 

The, evidence of the Latin-Spanish examples would seem to contradict 
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the exclusive) designation of a personal accusative in Spanish, vras 
the ‘ceremonious,’ ‘ mdmdualistic ’ prepositional object. That, 
due to extension, standardization, the affective content of this con- 
struction has become diluted cannot be denied; but that somethmg 
of it yet remams is sure.“ 

Aitka G. Hatchee 

The Johns Hoplcxns University 


UN fiCHO DE GUINICELLI DANS PHILIPPE 
DESPOETES 

Les poetes italiens qn^on a reconnns jusqu’ici comne ayant fourni 
des modeles aux poesies de Desportes sent tons, apres le chantre de 
Laure, des p6trarqnistes et des satiriques du quinzieme ou du sei- 
zieme sieele. II est fort douteux qae le poete chartrain ait conmi 
Dante^ et on n^a encore relev4 anenne trace d^mfluence de Fecole dn 
doles stil novo ni snr ltd ni stir ses contemporains. Les po4tes de la 
P14iade et lenrs disciples, inalgr4 qnelqnes poesies de gout neo- 
platonique, s^interessaient en particulier k Famour terrestre, simple 
et . . . recompense. lis 4taient pen enclins k Fid4aliser ou k en 
faire Fapanage exclusif des tmes bien nees. Desportes ne fait pas 
exception et Fon sait combien, pour ce po4te courtisan, le plaisir 
consiste en chose qui s^4prouYe et queUe est sa complaisance mime 
pour les plus raffin4es sophistications voluptueuses de son effemini 
maltre royal. 

Ce n^est done pas sans un certain 4tonnenient qu^on voit Des- 
portes, dans une de ses 414gies, raisonner sur Famour en termes qui 
rappeUent ceux des poites italiens du doles stil novo, qui ayaient 

the assumption tbat the combination of substantive and pronoun repre- 
sented the original construction: as early as the tenth century the pronoun 
is regularly absent. But it is not necessary to assume that these texts, 
early' as they are, illustrate the original construction; it may have already^ 
become possible to omit the pTonoun--and in what context could such e.n ^ 
ornissibn be easier than in one involving an indefinite object? 

According to Cuervo a is to he found before collective nouns only if the 
action is one which normally is directed upon an individual^ he contrasts 
entretener at pnhlico with embarear la gente. 
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afiSrm^ Fidentite de Famour avec la noblesse d^Sme. L^el6gie tii 
( p. 250 de Pedition Micbiels) d4btite ainsi : 

Comme dedans un bois enricliy de fueillage, 

D’berbes, d’eaux et de fleurs, et tout couvert d’ombrage, 

Se brancbent les oyseaux esmaillez de couleurs, 

Soupirans doucement leurs plaisantes douleurs; 

Comme on voit dans un pre les fLeurettes nouvelles 
Monstrer comme k Tenvy leurs beautez naturelles, 

Ainsi dedans un coeur bautain et genereux 
Se retirent tousjours les desirs amoureux, 

Les donees passions, les delectables peines, 

Et les chores langueurs dont les amours sont pleines, 

Qui ne doivent jamais un amant retemr, 

Veu qu'un grand bien ne pent sans travail s’obtenir. 

XJn cosur noble et gentil sans amour ne pent estre, 

Car avecques TAmour Nature Ta fait naistre, 

Les a li4s ensemble et les joint tellement, 

Qu’ils demeurent tousjours inseparablement, 

Comme le beau soleil et sa lumiere claire, 

Comme Pombre effroyable et la nuict solitaire . . . 

Bref, quiconque est bien n4 sent tousjours dedans Fame 
L^in4vitable effort de Famoureuse flame, 

Qui ne regoit jamais de refroidissement 
Car la parfaite amour dure dternellement 
Et voilS, ce qui fait que FAmour que je porte 
A VOS beautez, madame, a la trempe si forte ...[!] 

On dirait ime adaptation, bien diln6e, du commencement de la 
cfl^bre canzone de Gnido Gxiimeelli: 

A1 cor gentil ripara sempre Amore 
cornea la selva augello in la verdura; 
n4 fe* Amore anti che gentil core, 
n4 gentil core anti ch'Amor natura, 
ch^adesso com fu il sole, 
si tosto lo splendore fu lucente 
n4 fu davanti il sole; 
e prendre Amore in gentilezza loco 
cosi propiamente 

come calore in clariti di foco • . • 

M4me image, m4me comparaison avec Foiseau, m§me coutem* 
porau4ite du noble coeur et de la nature, m§mes ezemples tir4s des 
pMnom4nes naturels, dans les deux podtes. limitation apparatt 
d^autant plus probable que Desportes, en reprenant cette id4e dans 
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le demier yerset du Combwt de VAmour^ traduit presque litt^rde- 
ment les deiix premiers vers de Guido : 

Dedans iin cceur gentil 1’ Amour toujours demeure, 

Comme dedans un bois tout fleun de verdure 
Se brancbent les oyseaux au printemps esmaille; 

Celluy qui n'aime poinet n’a pas Tame bien faicte, 

Grossier, pesant et lourd, de nature imparfaicte, 

Et porte en Testomacb ung grand roeber taille. 

Le paraffile est si frappant qu’oii se demande si Desportes n^aYaat 
pas devant lui le texte du po&te bolonais. C’est fort probable, car 
on Tavait iniprim4 en 1527 dans un des recueils des Giunti, que 
Desportes aurait pu voir en Italie lorsqu’il y alia vers 1565. On 
connatt son faible pour les recueils de rime italiennes. II ne faut 
pas exclure, cependant, la possibilit4 d^interm^diaries qu^on ignore. 
Pour Dante 4galenient, 

Amor e ^1 cor gentil sono una cosa, 

et Poliziano avait fait 4elio, lui aussi, a Gumicelli, dans la Giostra: 

E tu pur suoli al cor gentile, Amore, 

Eiparar, come augello alia verdura. 

Mais ni Dante ni Poliziano n^ont pu servir de modMe k Desportes. 

La voie par laqueUe cette conception italienne de ramour parvint a 
la connaissance du poete frangais reste peut-§tre encore k 4claircir. 
Nous sommes toujours loin de connaltre tons les petits poetes 
italiens quM avait pu lire. Du moins peut-on affirmer tout de suite 
que Desportes ne comprit point la d41icate noblesse du passage 
italien. II en adopte Texpression originale, mais il n^a que faire du 
vrai sens de ces vers, qtfil utilise simplement comme ornement 
po4tique ou (dans r414gie) comme un argument pour persuader une 
dame, dont il a 4t4 s4par4 par un vulgaire hasard de politique, de la 
Constance de son amour. Les deux imitations concordent assez mal 
avee leurs contextes, et le poete retombe imm4diatement dans ses % 
liabituelles Joliesses de petrarquiste. Il n^en est pas moins interes- 
sant de relever dans un poete de la Eenaissance f rangaise Finfiuanee, 
direete ou indirecte, du stU novo; on n^en connaJt pas d^autres 
examples. 

Chajntdlee B. Bbaij[» 

University of Oregon 

^ Que M. Lavaud vient de publier pour la premiere fois dans son Edition 
des Imitations de VArioste par PhUippe Desportes suimes de poesies 
mSditeSf Paris, Droz, 1936, p. 133. 
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THE EORMATION OF OLD HIGH GERMAN diorna, 
OLD SAXON thioma, GOTHIC widuwairna, AND . 

OLD ENGLISH mwerne 

Brugmami lists Gothic widuwairna ^ Yerwaister^ and Old High 
German diorna '^Dienerm, Madchen/ Old Norse perna under the 
mo-formations,^ m which the y^o-formation would have been added 
to the r-stems. Kluge ^ (-Gotze) ^ and Feist ^ give explanations 
along the same hne. 

While such an explanation has the appearance of being correct, 
it apparently is not possible to give any specific r-stem as a model. 
One ncQght then ask whether the r(n) formation in diorna and 
widuwavrna is not taken over from another word (or wordgronp). 
To find an explanation one would look first for a word with the 
meaning household, family or kinship. 

The Old English word mwerm ^ young, tender (child ® may 
point the way to a solution. Niwerne is a new formation on models 
like fcBderen ^paternaV fcederenbrodor ^ brother,^ fcBd{e)rencn6$l 
'father^s kin,^ fmderencynro ^father^s kin,^ fcederenhealf ^father’s 
side,^ fcsdermmmg ^paternal kinsman,^ fmderenmikgd, or medren, 
medem ^maternal, on the mother^s side,^ medreiicynn, medren- 
gecynd, medrenmdg, medrenmdgd, rihtmedrencynn, or gesweo- 
derm learn. 

One may assume that, in a similar way, diorna and mdnwairna 
obtained the r-n- formation from this wordgronp designating kin- 
ship and family, or rather, directly or indirectly, from the word 
fadrin^^ which can be explained on the basis of an Idgc. word. This 
word is ^p9tr{i)]0-: Greek 'Trar/jbov, Latin patrim, Skr. pitryor^ an 
(i)/o- derivation from ^poior. An f^derivation from an lO-stem 
is Old Norse E&rian{n),^ a name of Odin. In composition we find 
harirgasti, harirmMfa^ and Keltic-Germanic 0(h)ar{o-viscus, 
Earh^laudeSj Ohario-merus. 

^Grdr. n. § 193 (1906) 

^'Nominate Stammbildimgslehre AUgermmischm Dialeht^, 53: "abd. 
diorna^ andd. thiomc^ and. pema^ erinnert an das mask. got. 
and an ags, dGweoma eiclihdrnclieii/' 

® Klnge-Gotsse, BtymoZogisches Worterbiich der deuirnkm Bpraohe under 
Dime, 

* l^^i&ijVergteiohendesWdrt&rbuGh der goimeihm Bpraohe 

» sum wif mid hire n^^werenan (rdwernan) dlde, jiJlfric, Mom,, i, 566, 5* 

* Compare also the proper name Coriem-totne. ' 
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One would then ezpect in Gothic a ^fadnanr- or perhaps also a 
^fadrin- ^ (which might be a later derivation) . If there appears 
iru Gothic a ^fadrin- {fadremis g. "Abkunft, Geschlecht/ fadrema 
n. pL ^ Eltern, Grosseltem, Vorfahren/ and fadreinms g. sg. 

^ Geschlecht^) with a long I (which form seems to have a parallel 
in Old Swedish faprlne ^vaterhehe Seite^ and mdprine ^ mutterhche 
Seite^®), one would prefer to dissent from the usual statement 
that Gothic -ein- corresponds to Idgc. -In-; as fadrein- is linked 
up with Idgc. one would rather connect this mutation 

with similar phenomena: Gothic gdbeigs with long I instead 
of short % which is preserved in gabigs^ or 0H6, truhiln beside 
Gothic druhti-nassusy or Gothic Jiarjis instead of '^haris. And here 
is one source of this mutation : the Germanic fa-declension comprises 
also i-stems (nom. for which the ending -eis in Gothic is 

correct. Gothic widuwairna is Imked up with Gothic widuwo 
^ widow ( : Skt, vidhdvd^ Av. viSu-^ viSavd). If one presupposes 
a derivation in analogy to ^fadnn-, one would obtain a "^widuwrln-y 
widunn-; however, metathesis took place {"^widuwirn- > miduwairn-) 
in adaptation to widuwo. 

Old High German diorm is to be explained in a similar way. It 
is derived from piwu- by an element r{i)n, the rise of which was 
traced back to It may be mentioned that there exist some 

additional formations in Icelandic : hrdperni ^ brotherhood/ mtterm 
^family, descent, extraction,^ frmnderm ^ kinship, ^ pioSerm ^nation- 
ality,^ sonemi ^ state of being a son,^ Uferni ^life, conduct.^ 

In the same way there was created in Old English cynren'^^ 
^ kindred, family, generation, posterity, stock, kind, species,^ 
forecynren ^ progeny.^ 

Ebitz Mbzgee 

Bryn Mawr College 

Old Bnglish forms and most of tlie Scandinavian forms may have 

short 1. 

« See hToreen, Altsohwedisehe ChrammaUk, § 396. 

^Jimrdeis is such an i-stem besides an o-stem *kerdkos: Skt. 

'Herde, Schar.’ Compare Skt. ratM-h ' Wagenlenker ro^tha- 'Wagen/ 
See J. Lohmann, Genus und Sexus, p. 67 ff. 

widuwo may originally have been an adjective (like *fadrin~}; this 
would explain the ^-derivation from the old d-stem (a formation, which is 
characteristic for feminine adjectives; see Lohmann, p. 22 ff.). 

Innleiding til gamalnorsk Ordbok; Gamalnorsk ordafieiding ved Alf 
Torp. 

f. d. St* d. 2Sf, Sp. 161, 2S8. 
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THE QUARREL BETWEEN FINN AND OISIN 

A number of years ago, the late Professor Ktino Meyer in Kis 
Fkmuigecht ^ published a poem which he entitled The Quarrel 
between Fmn and Oism " This poem, consisting as it does of a 

fliting between the great leader of the Fiana and his son Oisin, 
who at first did not recognize his father, is preserved in three MSS., 
all of which were written in the sixteenth century. Yet, as Meyer 
justly observed, the text itself must have been composed during the 
Old Irish period, perhaps even as early as the eighth century, be- 
cause it contains a series of linguistic forms which it would be 
difl&cult to attribute to a later date. Unfortunately, however, the 
verses are badly transmitted and contain many corruptions. To 
Meyer, therefore, belongs great credit for havmg achieved such a 
successful translation despite the handicaps under which he was 
laboring, though he himself refers modestly to it as tentative and 
imperfect.^^ 

Since the publication of his translation, little has been done to 
solve the problems presented by this poem. In a review of his 
own work, Meyer, to be sure, pomted out two corrections,® and in 
another publication he also suggested an emendation.® But the 
only other contribution known to me was made orally by the late 
Professor Rudolf Thurneysen who once proposed that the obscure 
phrase ro-daim do hath in the fourth quatrain should be trans- 
lated ^^he [Finn] can endure to death,^^ where the ro in ro daim 
has exactly the same potential force that it possesses in the preceding 
verbs, namely ro'goin and ro^gonar. 

These suggestions, welcome as they are, do not, however, solve by 
any means all the difficulties in the poem. Among the many 

^Cf. p. 22 f. 

®See Zeiisohr. f, celt, Philch, vin, 599. 

* See Bevue OelHque, xxxm, 98. If herte in n-urain n-ellaig is there 
correctly rendered by “who carry the vanguard of the battle/’ then rem- 
mmg which rhymes with the preceding n-ellaig may be corrupt for re'b-maig. 
Hence, rethit fmli for reh-maig in the fourth verse of the quatrain may 
mean; “Streams of blood run upon the plain of feats,” where by “the 
plain of feats ” the battlefield is, of course, intended. The interchange of 
aspirated b and m is common enough and may have been here furthered by 
the fact that the scribes mistook reb for r4tm{m)^ “a course,” which often 
occurs as the first or second element of compounds. 
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problems stiU requiring solution is the meanmg of the last two 
verses in the third stanza. As printed by Meyer,* the text at present 
reads: 

Is gU cid tressa a rig 
Ogus Old letha a hil, 

Nicofi cumamg ar asmi 
Arumfosta t cridvu 

Tills he translates : 

^Tis clear, though his wrist « is stronger 
And though the rim of his shield is broader, 

He cannot . . . 

From the foregoing quatrains in which father and son have each, 
in turn^ been vaunting their prowess at the expense of the other, 
it IS clear that Oisin, who is here speaking, though he is williiig to 
admit Fintfs superiority in certain respects, nevertheless beKeves 
that he himself will prevail. Hence, the third verse should signify 
that Finn cannot overcome him, whereas the fourth verse ought to 
furnish the reason for that belief. On the basis of this premiss, the 
resolution of the last verse would seem to lie in regarding arumfosfo 
as composed of three distinct and separate words which are: (1) the 
conjunction ur, ^^for (2) the present indicative first singular of 
the copula am, I am,^^ badly written urn in MSS. H and M, but 
more correctly im in MS. IST ; ® and {3) the comparative of the ad- 
jective fossad, firm, steadfasV^ namely fostu, the older gelling 
with final u for later a being actually preserved in MS. Hence, 
ar am ^ fostu i cridiu apparently means : For I [Oisin] am firmer 
in heart." ® That, at all events, supplies a reasonable answer to 

* Cf. Fianaigedht, p. 24. 

®Eather " (lower) arm.” 

•Im is a frequent spelling after the conjunction ar in Old Irish? cf. 
K. Thurneysen, Sandhuch des Alt-lrischen, p. 434, § 772. 

^ Or intf as in MS, hT. 

® Instances of fossad used in collocation with cnde are unknown to me, 
but the derivative cohsaid (earlier Gohsud) is so employed; cf. G. Keating, 
The Three Shafts of Death, ed. 0, Bergin, p. 259. If Meyer is right, the i 
after fostu is the preposition signifying "in.” But all the MSS, read 
a, and the only example of i at present recorded occurs in the phrase fosta 
i rtrdms*, cf. K. Meyer, The Triads of Ireland, p. 26, § 218. Here, however, 
fosta is not the adjective, but the corresponding noun. Furthermore^ as 
Professor Myles Dillon has suggested, one normally would expect a d«f- 
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the question why Finn cannot get the better of Oism; for Finn may 
be stronger and may possess a broader shield, but Oisin, being the 
younger of the two, has naturally a better heart and so can out- 
last his aged opponent. 

As has already been suggested, the third verse ought to signify 
that Fmn is unable to overcome Oism. If that is true, ar may here 
be the well-known word meanmg slaughter or " defeat ” so that 
nlcon • cumaing ® dr might be translated : " He [Finn] cannot 
slay [me],^^ At the end of the third verse, however, the Irish poets 
are fond of inserting a parenthetical phrase or remark, technically 
known as a cheville, which often has little connection with what 
precedes or follows. Now, asnu would seem to be ]ust such a 
cheville. For if as^nu is read, the resulting form might well be 
the present indicative first singular of as-no% ^^vows, swears,”^® 
which is here added prmcipally in order to supply the two missing 
syllables of the heptasyllabic Ime, though in this instance the mean- 
ing " I vow actually suits the context much better than that of 
many other parallel cases, where chevilles occur. 

On the basis of the foregomg analysis, therefore, the last two 
verses of this quatrain should probably be emended and translated 
as follows: 

'Nicon ' cumaing ar,- as •nU - 
Ar am fostu i cridiu. 

“ He cannot slay [me],- 1 vow - 
For I am firmer in heart/’ 


Yorh Universitg 


Vernam HtriJi 


pendent genitive rather than a preposition after the adjective, as in: etrom 
ouirp ha trom fedmai cf, Maude Joynt, Tromddmh Chiaire, p. 8. The prepo- 
sitional construction, therefore, requires further support At all events, a 
can hardly he the preposition meaning *‘from/’ nor is it likely that a 
dhjridtu signifies “ (than) his heart,” where a would then he the possessive 
pronoun referring to Finn, 

® For cumaing, MSS. H and N both read cumang. 

For this verb, see HIXj, xr, 142 s v. (as-) wot. 
im, as in MS N, 

=^®ln the ninth quatrain, for topwr ihuU recalls the parallel phrase ina 
thopor thuU in The Mcsca Ulad (ed, W. M. Hennessy), p. 8. 
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“DAN CHAUCEE” 

The poet Spenser, m what is probably the most widely known of 
all Chaucer allusions, refers to his most distmguished predecessor 
as “ Dan Chaucer, well of English vndefyled ” {Faerie Queene, it, 
ii, 32). “Dan Chaucer,” m its prefixmg of title to surname, is the 
equivalent of “ Sir Ealegh ” (instead of “ Sir Walter”) ; ^ m fact, 
dominus, whence dan is ultimately derived,® was sometimes rendered 
by sir and used, “ with the surname of the person, to designate a 
Bachelor of Arts m some Universities” {NED, s. v. sir).® Unless 
Spenser had this university practice specifically in mind,^ and was 
thinking of Chaucer as a learned “ clerk,” perhaps even as a uni- 
versity man, it is difficult to see why he did not here write “ Dan 
Geoffrey,” since the meter would in no way have been affected, un- 
less he wanted to make doubly sure that ihe reader would make the 
proper identification ; indeed, later in the poem he does use what 

^ R. W. Chapman refers to “ Sir Richmond ” {for “ Sir William {Rich- 
mond] ”) as a continental error {Names, Designations and Appeliations, 
S. P E. Tract sxvn, Oxford, 1936, p. 262). He migM with perfect justice 
have written continental and American." Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty 
reports a conversation between an American millionaire and Sir Horace 
Plunkett in which the American addresses Sir Horace as ‘‘Sir Plunkett" 
(As I Was Going Down Bachmlle Street, Hew York, 1937, p. 118). There 
must be many such examples of American ineptitude in the use of English 
titles. 

* Despite the apparent belief of a sadly muddled gentleman who wrote to 
Notes and Queries (May 30, 1863, pp. 427-8) to inq[uire as to the origin of 
dan, remarking that “ to modern ears it has an air of grotesque familiarity, 
derived perhaps from ‘Old Dan Tucker^ and other Yankee associations." 
His selection of “D^iiiel" as a mm de guerre would seem to furnish a 
key to his confusion 

* Says Hares {Gloss., ed 1859, so sir), Dominus, the academical title 
of a bachelor of arts, was usually rendered by sir in English, at the Uni- 
versities, so that a bachelor, who in the books stood Dominus Brown, was 
in conversation called Sir Brown," adding that “ this was in use in some 
colleges even in my memory.” (He died in 1829, in his seventy-sixth year ) 
He points out, however, that, except for this archaic university custom, 
“ sir is prefixed to the Christian name,” explaining that “ sirnames 
were little used, when the practice began.” 

- *This seems most unlikely, inasmuch as only the English sir or the 
Latin dominus were so used, not the derivative dcwi; nor is the at present 
familiar Oxford and Cambridge don used as a title of rank prefixed to a 
name. 
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wotild seem to be tlie more orthodox form, i. e., Dan Geffrey 
(vii, Yii, 9). In both cases, howeYer, identification is equally cer- 
tain because of references to works of Chaucer. It seems most 
likely that Spenser was using the title dan^ already old-fashioned, 
to connote antiquity, dignity, learning, and respectful affection for 
his aYOwed literary idol, and that the usage which we should expect 
to find (by analogy with earlier non-academic ® and with present-day 
sir^ as well as with earlier dan) was not fixed in his day.® There 
can be absolutely no question, howeYer, that prefixmg dan to the 
surname was at any period exceedmgly rare.^ 

It is worthy of note that Chaucer himself uses the title dan^ or 
dauny like in the more usual fashion, i. e., with giYen names, 
e. g., Albon, Bumel, Gerveys, John, Piers, Russell, Thomas , though, 
when he prefixes it, sometimes facetiously, I suspect, but quite in 
accord with tradition, to classical and biblical names, he of course 
uses either the single name by which the character was generally 
known or the only name borne by the character, e. g., Antenor, 
Arcite, Claudian, Constantyn, Cupido, Eneas, Eolus, Ethiocles, 
Jupiter, Lucan, Pharao, Phebus, Plato, Polymytes, Pseustis, Ptho- 
lome, Eupheo, Salomon, Scipio. 

J. M. Manly, in his edition of the Oanterlury Tales (New York, 
1928), says of Chaucer^s dan^ or daun : It is, apparently, not used 
with family names, but only with giYen names. Tennyson there- 
fore in ^The Dream of Pair Women ^ should have said ^Dan 
Geoffrey,^ not ‘'Dan Chaucer (p. 546). Of course, Tennyson^s 
^^Dan Chaucer is only a reflection of Spenser^s more famous 
usage, as are probably all references to Dan Chaucer subsequent 
to Spenser — and there are many, the misnomer (as it almost cer- 
tainly is) having acquired an affectionate, revlllat, and sometimes 
even a jocular connotation.® 

“Used rarely” before the surname, according to wMck labels 

such use obsolete. 

“Except for ''Dan Cbaucer” and "Dan Geffrey,” Spenser applies tbe 
title only to figures from classical story and myth; Aeolus, Cupid, Faunus, 
Jove, Orpheus, Perseus, Phoebus. With none of these is there any question 
of choice between two names. 

’’ I'he cognate don and dom in Spanish and Portuguese always precede the 
Christian name. 

® Washington Irving, " To Lancelot Langstaff, Esq,” in Mmagmdiy Feb. 
1807 (Works, ed. 1880-3, xvi^ 68), refers to "Dan Spenser ” as well ae to 
" Dan Chaucer,” both of whomi " though covered with dust, are yet true 
sterling gold.” 
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Spenser was not, however, the first to refer to the older poet as 
Dan Chancer/^ Caroline P. E. Spurgeon cites two earber uses,® 
both m MSS. written around the middle of the loth century, which 
may possibly have been known to Spenser. The readings of both 
MSS. are the same except for the spellmg of one word, and the 
sentence, because of its stereotyped nature, was probably of frequent 
occurrence, with change of title according to the poem, as a head Ime 
or an end line m texts of Chaucer^s poems : Explicit Pyte dan 
Chaucer lauture.”^® Except for these two references to "^^Dan 
Chaucer,^^ the only other widely known example of dan prefixed to 
a surname antecedent to Spenser^s usage is ^^Dan Lidgate^^ in 
William Baldwin to the Eeader,^^ prefaced to the Mimr for 
Magistrates}^ 

There can be little doubt, then, not only that all subsequent 
Dan Chaucers are simply reflections of Spenser^s usage, as has 
been stated above, but also that all subsequent uses of dan with sur- 
name stem from his famous " blunder (if it may be so called). In 
the 18th century, dan, though quite obsolete, was apparently well 
known, thanks to Spenser, and was bestowed by the poets upon their 
fellows in facetious and somewhat affected manner. Thus, Prior 
refers to Dan Pope Alma,^^ ii, 120), and Pope in turn refers 
to our friend, Dan Prior (Imitations of Horace, Bk, ii. Sat. vi, 
line 153) . The final stanza of the Bouts Rimes on Signora Domi- 
tilla,^^ attributed to Swift and usually included among his poems, 
also contains a reference to " Dan Pope.^^ 

In any event, it seems certain that Spenser^s use of the title, un- 
orthodox though it may be, has established for Dan Chaucer a 
position of affectionate regard m the hierarchy of “ dans second 
only to that h^|| by Dan Cupid.” Surely Dan Chaucer (for 
the writer is quite willing to do his bit in perpetuatmg so worthy a 
solecism) would have desired no more exalted station. 

Thomas Pxles 

Vnwersitp of Maryland 


^ Fvoe Simdred Tears of Ghaucer Critiewm and Allusion (Cambridge, 
1925), X, 45 and 59. 

lie second instance cited by Miss Spurgeon , has 5* Laueeire Ipr 

lauture/^ but both forms obviou$ly stand for ymtoutn 
Ef L. B. Campbell (Cambridge, 1938), p, 69. 

3 
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THE PEIORESS’S GEMS 

Three gems, the ruby, the emerald, and the pearl, are used in the 
Prioress's Tale, each in a symbolic sense. The first two are de- 
finitely named, and the pearl is the generally accepted explanation 
ct the greyn.’^ ^ The ruby and the emerald, because of at least 
two popular associations, are especially appropriate because, even 
to the layreader of the Middle Ages, they suggested the two prin- 
cipal aspects of the Prioress's Tale: the martyrdom of the ^^litel 
clergeon and the miraculous intervention of the Virgin Mary. 

The assignment of precious and semi-precious stones to the vari- 
ous months is ancient, as is also the belief that certain qualities 
ascribed to the various gems passed to the wearer. The emerald, 
assigned to the month of May, which is still regarded as the month 
of Mary by the Catholic Church, would be particularly close to the 
Virgin, The stone was believed to have the power to preserve the 
chastity of its wearer. The Prioress must have been quite aware 
of this for she says, ^^This gemme of chastite, this emeraude. 
. . , ^ Chastity, the virtue most praised in the mooder Mayde ” 
durmg the Middle Ages, was likewise the virtue which would most 
appeal to Chaucer^s Prioress as a professed nun. In addition, the 
emerald was supposed to be an especial protection in childbirth. 
Thus, in the one gem, are symbolized the maternity and the chastity 
of the Virgin, which are emphasized by repetition in the Prioress's 
Prologue^ the perfect union of which qualities would immediately 
suggest the Virgin Mary to the medieval mind. 

The ruby was early assigned to the month of July, which in the 
church calendar is set for special devotion to thq Precious Blood, 
and thus typifies the martyrdom of Christ in the'lirucifixion. The 
ruby from early times has been associated with blood, undoubtedly 
because of its color. Of this, too, the Prioress is aware when she 
says, ^^And eek of martirdom the ruby bright/^® A third associa- 
tion of the ruby will also present itself to the reader of the Canter- 
hurg Tales. It is not improbable that the ruby (L. rubeus)^ which 
was assigned to Mars, has connection with the geomantic figure of 

^ F H. Bobinson, The Complete Works of Ceoffrep Chaucer, B,, 18 ^ 2 , n.; 

“Garain/^ n, and ^^Euby" la. 

1799. 


« Ba, 1800. 
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the same name mentioned m the Kmghfs Tale, which also was 
associated with Mars.^ 

The pearl, the third of the Prioresses gems, had long been 
thought of as symbolic of the Virgin,® perhaps because of its 
whiteness, which represented the spotlessness of Mary, and because 
of its different origm, that is, animal rather than the usual mineral, 
thereby recalling the doctrine that she alone was born without 
having the stain of Adam and Eve^s gmlt on her soul. 

The combination of the qualities represented by the three gems, 
or, in terms, of color, red, green, and white, is most closely knit in 
the longest digression which the Prioress makes : 

O martir, sowded to virgirdtte, 

Kow maystow syngen, folwynge evere in oon. 

The white Lamb celestial, 

which brings together martyrdom, virginity, and heavenly per- 
fection, all of which must have appealed strongly to the Prioress. 

James J. Lykgh 

Arizona State Teachers College 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND TEE MURDER OF 
WEN BREWEN 

Among the works attributed to Thomas Eyd is a pamphlet of 
1592 disclosing The Trueth of the most wicked and secret Mur- 
thering of lohn Brewen, committed by his owne wife, through the 
prouocation of one lohn Parker. . . After mentioning that 
Kyd enjoyed reasonable social security from 1590 to 1593, E. S. 
Boas, Kyd^s editor, comments on the authorship of the pamphlet: 

whoever Kyd’s ^ lord ’ may have been, ,the fact of his holding a fixed appoint- 
ment in his service makes his authorship of The Murder of John Brewen 
even more singular than it seemed before. It was plausibly conjectured 
that this sensational tract had been dashed ofit at a time when the dramatist 
was in sore need of money- But on June 28, 1592, the date of John Parker 
and Anne Brewen’s execution for the murder, and also of the licensing of 
the tract to the stationer, John Kid {ef. Arber’s Tramcript, ii, 289b}, its 


*A, 2045- 


® See Bobinson, p. 841- 
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author had held for about two years a position where he T.\as no longer 
merely a ^shifting companion/ dependent on literal y hackwork for a live- 
lihood. 

Boas jSuds in the tract traces of Kyd^s mannerisms, but there 
seems to be little in the style of the Murder to mdicate that the 
dramatist wrote it. ‘"Yet,'" says Boas, ""its genuineness cannot be 
questioned. In the unique copy at Lambeth Kyd's name is written, 
in a contemporary hand, at the foot of the title page and at the 
close. The signatures are, however, probably not his own, for they 
vary considerably from the autograph in the Letter to Puckering , ^ 
G. Sarrazm, a few years earlier, had called the writing of the tract 
the single certain fact of Kyd's biography.^ A. E. Hopkinson, in 
1913, not only prints the tract as Kyd's but cites parallels from it 
and Arden of Feversham as evidence that Kyd wrote the play.® 

Since the pyramid of inferences balanced on the authority of 
those two signatures continues to grow in bulk, it is interesting to 
notice that John Payne Collier, unfortunately better known for his 
forgeries than for his genuine contributions to Elizabethan scholar- 
ship, first called attention to the Lambeth copy, assigning it to 
Kyd. And it is also interesting that Collier's personal copy of his 
1863 reprint of the unique quarto ^ has signatures like those of the 
Lambeth copy glued on it. In Collier's copy, now in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library, ""Iho Kyde," the name of the publisher, 
has been written in brown ink on a small slip of thin paper and 
stuck with bits of wax to the title page; ""Tho. Eydde.", in what 
seems to be a different hand but in the same ink and on thin paper, 
IS fastened in the same way at the end of the tract. I have been 
unable to compare the signatures on the Huntington copy of the 
reprint with the original writing at Lambeth. Comparison with 

^See F. S Boas, Warhs of Thomas Kyd (London, 1901), pp. Ixiv-lxv. 

^Knglische Studien^ xv (1891), 260. 

* A. F. Hopkinson, Play Sources (London, 1913), pp. vi-vii. It is curious 
that both Hopkinson and Boas, although basing their cases almost entirely 
on the signatures, have erred in reading them and have failed to point out 
that the signatures appear to be in different hands The title-page sig- 
nature is surely “Iho Kyde^^ and not “Th5 Kyde/* as they report itj and 
the final signature in a different hand is “ Tho. Kydde ** and not “ Tho. 
Kydd.** Cf. W, W. (3rreg, Buglish Literary Autographs (Oxford, 1925), 
Part I, No XV. 

* Illustrations of Early English Popular Ltterature^ ed. J. Payne Collier 
(London, 1863), i, tract 2. 
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W. W. Greg’s facsimile reproductions,® however, shows that the 
signatures were certainly intended to look alike. 

It is necessary to resist the temptation to brand everything that 
passed through Collier’s hands a forgery, but the following cir- 
cumstances seem worth consideration. 

1. The Lambeth copy of the 1592 quarto was listed before Collier 
used it as an anonymous tract, in S. E. Maitland’s 1845 catalogue 
of English Books in the Lambeth Palace Library.® It is impossible 
to know how thoroughly the cataloguer examined the copy before 
listing it — ^the fact that he mispelled the name of the victim as 

Brewer” rather than ^^Brewen” suggests that he was not too 
careful — ^but he names the printers and must have looked at the 
title page. At least Kyd’s authorship does not seem to have been 
established at that time. While discussmg Kyd in 1831, in his 
Eistory of Dramatic Poetry^ Collier made no mention of the tract 

2. It was Collier who announced that the pamphlet was Kyd^s. 
In 1862, a year before he published his reprint, Collier commented 
in Notes and Queries: 

We may doubt whether this tract was ever “ allowed to be printed ” and 
the only copy we have seen of it was that actually sent to the public 
authorities for approbation. It is a great curiosity in another respect, 
because on the title-page is written the name of the publisher John Kyd 
{so spelt) and at the end of it the name of Thomas Kydde (so spelt) the 
author — Thomas Kydde being no other than the distinguished dramatic 
poet and precursor of Shakespeare, the writer of The Spanish Tragedy^ 
Jeronimo, Cornelia, and othei theatrical productions It is by infeienee 
that we suppose him to have been the author of the lemarkable production 
under consideration. And that the publisher of it was his brother, or 
some near relation.’ 

In his introduction to his reprint of the next year he was less 
hesitant in suggesting that the dramatist and printer were brothers, 
and he published the Brewen tract as the work of Thomas Kyd. 

3. Collier explained in the introduction to his reprint that 

^ W. W. Greg, op. oit., i, Ko. sv. 

* An Indeof of suoh Mnglish Boohs, printed before the year JfDO., m are 
now in the Arohepiscopal library at Lambeth (London, 1S45), p. 13*. 
tract is listed. Brewer (John), The Trueth of the most wicked and secret 
Murthering of, by his wife and John Parker, John Bad and Bdw. White, 
1592” 

Notes and Queries, third series, i (1802), 241-42. 
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The copy of the tract employed for our reprint was clearly that transmitted 
to one of the licensers, near the close of the sixteenth century, for his 
approbation, no other exemplar is known. The name of John Kyd, the 
stationer, was written by him on the title-page and that of Thomas Kydde, 
the author, was subscribed at the end. 

Collier had probably not seen a signature of Eyd — Sidney Lee 
apparently first pointed out Kyd’s signed letter to Puckering in 
1892 m his article m DXB—and it is strange that he did not guess 
first that the signatures were autographs, especially since they 
appear to hate been written by different people. Since the hands 
differ, it is hardly likely that Collier forged the signatures writh so 
implausible an explanation already prepared. If the Lambeth 
signatures are a forgery, it is more probable that the explanation in 
the 1863 preface was conceived after the names had been written 
on the old quarto. At any rate, Colberts conjecture is hard to under- 
stand, unless it is the result of whim or unless Collier was seeking 
a ^*^safe^^ explanation. It would have been hard to compare the 
wrnting with that of the unknown hcenser. 

4. It is safe, I think, to assume that Collier wrote the signatures 
fastened to his copy of the reprint— oiher notes by Collier appear in 
the volume, I have compared them with Greggs facsimile of the 
writing on the Lambeth quarto. The two sets of signatures usually 
were formed with the same strokes, and nearly all Collier^s letters 
correspond to those at Lambeth. But one or two rather obvious 
variations in the form of letters — especially differences in the final 

of the title-page names — ^show that Collier did not make 
careful reproductions of the Lambeth writing and fasten them in 
his own hook. In other words, the similarities suggest that the same 
person might have written the two sets of signatures, while the 
variations show that CoUieris set is not simply a tracing or careful 
copy made by the scholar for reference. 

Since Eyd^s authorship of the pamphlet has been established 
almost entirely cn the authority of the signatures, in the face of 
evidence to the contrary, the circumstances mentioned above have 
some importance* Of course they do not prove that the signatures 
on the unique copy of 1§92 are spurious* But they indicate ihat 
there were enough peculiarities in CoUieris handling of the, quarto 
to make the signatures less authoritative than th^ have seemed, 

Kobbbt 3/Uek Gommh 

BpriiiffB VuUege, Calif , 
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UNITY OP TIME IN EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOR AND 
QYNTHIA^S REVELS 

It is generally known that Jonson revised the Quarto versions 
of his early plays for his Polio Works of 1616. These revisions have 
received much comment in the textual studies of various scholars, 
notably in those of Professor Simpson in the Oxford edition of 
Jonson. One type of textual change, however, which involved either 
an addition or an emendation, has passed unnoticed. This tjrpe, 
with which this article deals^ derives from Jonson^s application of 
the unity of time. 

Except for The Case is Altered^ which represents his romantic 
period, and Every Man out of his Humor^ Jonson^s early comedies 
conform to the neoclassical rule of the unity of time. According to 
this rule, the duration of time is not supposed to exceed twelve 
hours. A Tale of a Tub and Every Man in his Humor abide by the 
rule strictly ; throughout the course of action, the time is mentioned 
within the dialogue. Every Man out of his Humor, although its 
dialogue similarly indicates the passing of time, covers two and a 
half days and thus exceeds the time hmit.^ Cynthia^ s Revels and 
Poetaster exhibit a freer treatment of this unity, because, as time is 
infrequently referred to in the dialogue, only an impression of a day 
passing from morning to night is given. 

In the course of rewriting and revising earlier Quarto versions 
of his plays for the Polio Works of 1616, Jonson made two textual 

K. Lounsbury, Shakespeare as a Dramatxo Artxst (Kew York, 1901), 
p. 30: "Tbe time of this particular play is not clearly defined. It is ap- 
parently rather more than a day and a half; though things are performed 
in it which in real life would have occupied several days Mable Buland, 
The Tresentation of T%7ne in Ehzabethan Drama, Yale Studies in English, 
XXJW (Kew York, 1912), p, 146, states that the play requires a day and a 
half. «fosef C3rutmann, D%e Dramatischen Etmheiien hei Ben Jonson (Munich, 
1913), p. 64, is perhaps correct: "Owt erstreckt sich iiber 3 aufeinander- 
folgend^ Tage, vom Mittwoeh bis Ereitag Abend.*’ Herford and Simpson 
are not committed to any definite statement. Analysis proves that the play 
is composed of three parts: Day A: i, i- u, iii, late afternoon or evening. 
Day B. n, iv- m, viii; morning, noon, and ?. Day C: m, ix- v, xi; morn- 
ing, noon, and night. As far as time is concerned, there is no difference 
between the two Holme editions of Ever^ Man out (Quartos 1 and 2, 1600) 
and the Folio text. The Quarto (1602} of Poetaster is also consistent, in 
the matter of time, with the. Folio, 
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alterations in the text of Eiery Man in that were concerned with 
time. The action of the play (Quarto 1601) takes place in one day, 
with a regularity almost mathematical, which the later text (Folio 
1616) does not add to or take away from but for these two instances. 
How Jonson improved his application of the unity of time for the 
later text is shown in the following time-scheme of the Quarto.^ 

The first scene is early morning* “here’s a goodly day toward ” (i, i, 1), 
and Lorenzo, Jr. is “scarce stirring yet” (i, i, 28) Until Lorenzo, Jr. 
arises and reads the letter Prosperous messenger has brought, a half hour 
has passed: “It’s almost halfe an houre ago since he rid hence” (i, ii, 22). 
It is six o’clock at Cob’s house (r, in, 50-51), and six-thirty in Bobadilla’s 
room (r, iii, 112) Within Thorello’s house “the bell rings to breakfast” 
<1, IV, 147). In the next act it is still morning, for Musco says Lorenzo, Sr. 
intends to follow his son to Florence “ this morning ” (ii, i, 9). According 
to the plan in his friend’s letter, Lorenzo, Jr. meets Prosper© and complains 
that my father had the proving of your copy some houre before I saw it ” 
(H, iii, 43). is a slight hiconsisteney ; for at i, %% 22 it ts a half-hour, 
while at n, ni, 43 it is an hour, before Lorenzo, Jr sees the letter after his 
father has read it, Jonson cleared it up m the 1616 text hy excluding the 
half-hour reference, in i, ii, 22 {1601), from i, ni, 22-25 {1616), 

Thorello has an appointment at Clement’s •, he asks Piso the time : “ 17ew 
stnkea ten” {in, i, 2>3). And it is “Past ten” a few lines after (in, i, 
36-37 ) . For these exact time references the Folio has, instead, “ Exchange 
time, sir” (1616, m, iii, 44). This alteration may have been made in the 
interest of vivid local color. 

Thorello expects his business engagement to consume two hours, one for 
the trip, one for the business, “ an hower to goe and come ” and “ An houre, 
before I can dispatch with him ” (m, i, 7-9) . When Cob is sent to Clement’s 
house by Piso, probably an hour has gone by since nr, i. In the next scene 
the morning may have passed, for Matheo says he composed Ms verses 
“extempore this morning” (m, iv, 91); again, later, Bobadilla refers 
Matheo to the art of fencing that Matheo was taught “this morning” (iv, 
ii, 7)t There are no other indications of time in act iv.' In act v, however, 
we Jeam that iv, i was “hetweene one and two,” when Lorenzo, Sr, left 
Mueco with Feto; and the false message of nr, iii was delivered to Thorello 
“After two, sir” (v, iii, 11-14). Lorenzo, Jr., his newly married wife, and 
Frospero are at a Mermaid supper, hut are ordered to Clement’s for a feast 
and entertainment, which must he about six oMoek. Thus, as in the 1616 
tet, the day*s work of twelve hours or so is done on a neoclassical schedule.® 


® The time-scheme of the Folio Buery Mam im Ms Humor is in F. Simp- 
son^s edition (Oxford. 1919), p. 117. The act-seene-line notation In this 
article refers to Ben Jonson, Worhs^ eds. Harford and Simpson (Oxford, 
1927, 1932), , 

* Jbnson’s change is not commented upon hy Carl Grabau, in Ms , com- 
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The revision of Oynthia's Revels added many diflSeulties to Jon- 
son*s mastery of the time formula. In the 1616 test of the play, 
time is not so accurately presented as in Every Man in, and is often 
as mdefinite as m Every Man out. Miss Buland devotes one 
sentence to the play : Qynthwfs Bevels is well within the unity of 
time/^ Gutmann says the play ^^beansprucht 1 Tag und die darauf 
folgende IsTacht. . . . Die Zeitdauer ist ausreichend bemessen/^ ^ 
An analysis of the play, Quarto and Folio, shows that because they 
fail to consider Jonson^s revisions. Miss Buland and Mr. Gutmann 
are inaccurate. The followmg is an analysis of time in the folio 
text: 

Cupid and Mercury decide to take the habits of pages, and Echo mourns 
for Narcissus at the “ Eountayne of selfe-Loue ” (i, i-ii). Amorphus drinks 
and receives Asotus as pupil; and Crites satirizes both in his diatribe 
against vanity (i, lii-v). Asotus says of the hat Amorphus has just bor- 
rowed, “It cost mee eight crownes but this morning” (i, iv, 150-51, also 
I, IV, 179). 

Cupid and Mercury insinuate themselves into the employ of Philautia and 
Hedon (n, i). Anaides boasts to Hedon, “I have devised one or two of 
the prettiest othes this morning in my bed (n, ii, 11-12) . Amorphus and 
his pupil arrive at court, whereupon a lesson on faces is given (n, iix) . The 
court ladies appear at “a quarter past eleven” (u, iv, 5). Somewhat 
after this the servants go in quest of the fountain (n, v). Apparently 
Amorphus and Asotus were at court with the ladies, because they are told 
of the fountain (u, v), and because Asotus is advised not to “ sinke under 
the first disaster ” at court. Amorphus adds, “ I will teach you [courtship] 
against afternoone. Where eate you today,” etc (ni, i, 17-22). At the end 
of the scene, he says, “ Come, you shall looke back upon the court againe 
to day, and be restor’d to your colours ” (m, i, 74-75) . Hedon and Anaides 
will revenge themselves on Crites, whose stabbing wit has crossed them at 
court; and Anaides can not apply a conceit, for Moria comes without her 
mufie too” (m, ii, 42), Crites then attacks the manners of the court (m, 


parison of Quarto with Polio, Shakespeare Jahrluch, xxxvm (1902), 1-97, 
or by Herford and Simpson, in their introduction to the play, Jonson, 
WmiBS (Oxford, 1925), i, 331^70; or by P. Simpson, in his earlier edition. 
Gutmann, eit*, p. 62, is concerned only with the final text in the Folio. 
H, H, Carter makes no comment on the change in his parallel-text edition 
of the Quarto and Folio of the play, Yale Studies in English, xix (New York, 
1921). 

♦Mable Buland, op. p. 146; Gutmann, op. eit, pp. 65-66. Neither 
A, 0. Judson, ed., EeveU, Yale Studies In English, xxv (New 

York» 1912), nor Herford and Simpson discuss the problem of time in 
€yntMa^s BeveU. . : . . 
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IV). After tlie light dinner mentioned in ni, i, Asotns is instructed in 
courtly speech (in, v) for the nest meeting at court, to he held in the 
afternoon. 

The courtiers arrive at court again. Asotus suddenly whips out his watch, 
“ Xow, by this watch (I marie how forward the day is) I doe unfeignedly 
vow my selfe (slight lis deeper than I tooke it, past five) ” (rv, iii, 39-41). 
Anaides has seen Asotus at court earlier in the day I never saw him till 
this morning'’* (iv, lii, 76) The game of w'ords takes place, and Argunon 
faints when Asotus distributes her gift^ The water is brought in (iv, iv) 
Then Arete announces that Cynthia will not appear this night Gallants, 
you are for this night free, to your peculiar delights ” (iv, v, 4-5) Amor- 
phus proclaims a public examination of his pupil, instead* '‘he shall this 
night in court, and in the long gallery, hold his publique Act, by open 
challenge*’ (iv, %% 93-6) 

]ilercnry persuades Crites to join with him, in order to infiict just pains 
at “this nights sport” (v, i, 18), Amorphus, master of the science of 
courtship, instructs his pupil, Asotus, in colors (v, li). The mock tilting 
takes place, parodying courtly modes of love (v, lii-iv) After his victory 
over Amorphus, the Frenchman Mercury says, “ Adieu, Signior. Good faith, 
I shall drinke to you at supper sir” (v, iv, 536-37). Because Jonson 
neither specifically mentions a rere-supper in Cynthia^s Mevels, nor ever 
employs the technique of a late supper in any of his plays, it is highly un- 
likely that we are to understand Mercury’s reference to supper in an un- 
usual sense. A simpler explanation considers this reference to he a devia- 
tion from verisimilitude and an oversight which, we shall see, are the 
results of rewriting. 

Immediately following the victory of Crites and Mercury in the duello, 
comes Arete (v, v). She gives notice of Cynthia’s wish for a masque, which 
has been annulled before in favor of the duello. Apparently the masque 
is to be played the same night, for there Is no indication that another day 
has gone by. It is obvious that Jonson failed to arrange the time-schedule 
accurately, because the game of words and the long duello are crowded into 
one hour (from iv, lii, 39-41, “past five,” to v, iv, 536-37, before supper). 
This error may be remedied by having the duello take place earlier in the 
afternoon, and not during the night. This alteration will preserve the 
unity of time, which, otherwise, is broken, for the time required would be 
two nights, as Gutmann believes. But It also necessitates two textual cor- 
rections s (1) Arete must not say that Cynthia will not appear at night 
{IV, V) ; and (2) the time mmitioned by Asotus (iv, iii, 39) must be put 
back, so that the aHusioa to supper in v, iv, 536, will stand correct. 

At the end of the fifth act, the hymn to Biana opens the masque, and, in- 
cidentally, indicates the time; “ Now the Sunne is laid to sleepe ” (v, vi, 2) . 
The sports are “to be this night ** (v, v, 77-78). The following scenes are 
devoted to the masques and reforms {v, vil-xi), which are concluded “with 
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declining nigM^^ {v, xi, 3) The night is not definitely specified; because 
the ldl6 Folio text is not clear, it may be either the same or the following 
night. 

When a comparison of the 1616 text with the earlier 1601 Quarto 
text is made, the error in time may be easily understood. The Folio * 
supplies the only text for the duello scenes (y, i-iy), with which 
Jonson expanded the earlier text. In setting the duello for the 
night, Jonson also wrote some preparatory lines (ly, y, 76-100, 142- 
51). And this addition led him to alter the time of the masque, 
which was indefinitely postponed. The statement of the postpone- 
ment in the Polio text is an alteration, for, in the 1601 Quarto, the 
masque takes place at night without change of time. Arete de- 
clares (in the Quarto), Gallants, you must provide for some 
solemne revels tonight, Cynthia is mmded to come foorth.” This 
was changed to Gallants, you are for this night free, to your 
peculiar delights; Cynthia will haue no sports (iv, y, 3-6). This 
change is inadequate, and does not help to make the time schedule 
consistent. Other allusions to time consequently lose their true 
significance.® 

As Every Man m his Humor proves, Jonson can be careful to 
treat uniiy of time accurately. One of the changes made, that at l, 
iii, 22-25, supplies us with another piece of evidence, though slight, 
of Jonson^s attempt to make the play conform perfectly to neo- 
classic rule. Dissolving a minute inconsistency, the correction im- 
plies that J onson was willing to take great pains in order to produce 
a mechanically perfect work of art as his first great play. The 
Folio text of Cynihia^s ReveJs tells another story. Jonson has been 
careless: a long satiric afterthought added to the original Quarto 
text probably caused the oversight that led to a few errors and to the 
spoiling of the unity of the day. 

Mautin Kallioh 

Baltimore^ Maiytcmd 


(1601), ed. W. Bang and Kretis, Idaterialen zur 
Sunde des Slteren engliscben Dramas, Band 22 (Louvain, 1908), p. 68, 
lines 2247*49. 

* Jonson had also forgotten to add the duello to the argument placed in 
the InduetiQii. 
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THE LICES'SE FOE SHAKESPEAEE^S MAEPJAGE 

It IS essential that eTerj doenment relating to the biography of 
« Shakespeare should be available in perfectly accurate transcripts. 
One of these documents, the entry of 2T Xovember 1582 m the 
register of the Bishop of Worcester that records the issuance of a 
Kcense for the marriage of William Shakespeare and Anna Whately, 
is inaccurately transcribed in every account that has come to my 
attention. AU scholars^ irith two exceptions, give a transcript that 
agrees essentially with that of Halliwell-Phillipps : ^ Item eodem die 
similis emanavit licencia mter Willielmum Shaxpere et Annam 
Whateley de Temple Grafton [contractions are expanded silently 
in most transcripts]. There is a crux in the fourth word, a con- 
traction, usually printed siiis/ which D. H. Lambert ^ and G. F. 
Tucker Brooke® expand, not as similis hut as supradicto.’^ 
With similis the phrase may be translated, Item, on the same 
day a similar license . . and with supradicto/^ as ^^Item, 
on the same day aforesaid a license, . . . Xeither readmg of the 
contracted word is, in my opmion, paleographically acceptable. 
The matter is not of great importance, but since Gray ^ has pub- 
lished a clear reproduction of the MS entry, every effort should be 
made to interpret it accurately. 

The loop through the top of the letter permits of several 
possible expansions. But the reading ^^supradico” may be re- 
jected at the outset, for a glance at Gray^s facsimile is sufficient to 
reveal that in the contraction are no p%, d^s, c^s, or Ps. The 
alternate reading similis ” is not so obviously wrong. There can 
be no question about the first, third, fourth, and fifth letters of the 
contracted word, s, 1, i, and s; but the second letter I take to be, 
not i but If this is correct, the contraction is satis,^^ and 
its expansion salutis/^ 

* J. 0. Halliwell-PMliipps, Outlines of the lAfe of Bhukespeare, Seventh 
eilitioii (I^ondon, ISST), ir, 390, 

** In the manuscript the letter 1 " is crossed hy a long horizontal loop, 
hut the convenilonal is substituted here and below; see McEerrow, 
InfroSuetim io MthUosraphy, pp. 321, 324, 

^Curiae B&akespeare&nue (1904), p, 3. 

« Bhakeepeare of Biratfordl (1926), p. 3. 

* J. W. Gray, Bhahespe&r^s Marriage (1905) ; the facsimile faces pi 2L 
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Initial long s is frequently linked by a descending curve to the 
letter following, and examples of the linking of s to a ” occur 
repeatedly in the facsimiles published in Jenkmson^s article on 
handwriting.® In the same scholar's book. The Later Court Hands 
in England (192T), are two other examples, Plate xv. ii, line 2, 
satis,^^ and Plate xvii. iii, line 1, satis.^^ It will be observed 
that neither of these words is contracted, and hence neither is sub- 
ject to misreading; and in both words the initial letters sa bear 
a striking resemblance to the letters under discussion. 

I have not been able to find an exact parallel to my proposed 
reading sahs^^ (i. e. a contraction of the genitive singular form), 
but ^^saitm^^ (accusative smgular) for ^^salutem^^ (= "greet- 
ings^) occurs regularly in legal documents: see Jenkinson^s Later 
Court Hands, Plate xxxr. ii, line 1; Plate xxxv. i, line 1; ii, 
line 1 ; iv, line 1 ; v, line 1 ; vi, line 1 ; and vii, line 1 ; Plate xxxvi. 
1 , line 1, and li, line 2 ; and Plate xxxvii. i, line 3, and li, line 5. 

The use of " saiutis in giving a date is amply warranted; cf. the 
title-pages of two of William Camden^s books: (1) Beges, reginae 
in ecclesia collegiaia B. Petri Westmonasterij sepulti, vsque 
ad annum reparaiae saiutis 16P0 (STC 4518), and (2) Anncdes 
. ^ . ad Annum Saiutis If. D. LXXXIX (STC 4496a, voL 1). 

The correct readmg of the entry in the register of the Bishop of 
Worcester appears, then, to be: "Item eodem die saiutis emanavit 
licencia . . P («="Item, on the same day of salvation a license 
proceeded . . .'^^). 

James G. MoMai^tawat 

The Folger Shakespeare Lihrarp 


A PTJETHBE NOTE ON DEEBBBL^S SUBMAEINE 

Mr. Esuethe^s reconstruction of DrebbePs submarine^ must be 
taken, I think, with definite reservations. The passage quoted from 
Jonson^s The Staple of News is part of a trenchant satire upon the 
dishonesty of contemporary news-vendors and the credulity of their 

* Hilary JenHasojur * ** Elizabethan Handwritings/^ The Mt^rarp, series 4| 
m (1922), 1-345 see Plate xr. A. , , 

Mechanical Peatnres of a Seventeenth Century Sub^arlne/^ Madem 
Language nyr {March^ 1941), p. 202. 
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audience.* Both exaggeration and distortion are the ordinary tools 
of satirists. Immediately after the reference to DrebbeFs contri- 
vance, for example, is a question concerning a new project of 
Spinola 

To bring an army over in corke-sbooes. 

And land them, here, at Harwich.® 

Fitton, the speaker, when asked, Is’t true ? replies, As true as 
the rest,” a remark which must have represented the satirist^s point 
of view, and which renders dubious the literal authenticity of his 
earlier descriptions. 

There is, as a matter of fact, more information available regard- 
ing the structure of this earliest practicable submarine than Kuethe 
indicates. It is mentioned by Bishop Wilkins, Eobert Boyle, Con- 
stantyn Huygens, Marin Mersenne, Nicolas Peiresc, and other 
scientists of the I’J'th century,^ and at least four 20th century 
writers have collected most of the available mformation.® In his 
De Ster van 1572, H. A. Naber introduces a sketch drawn by Isaac 
Beeckman (Arzt und Mathematiker, geb. zu Middleburg urn 1570) ® 
and adds his own pictorial version of the boat. And the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1747) supplies a plan and verbal description of a 
^^divmg ship, built by order of his most serene highness Charles 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel,” explaining that ^^this prince, being 
told of the extraordmary convenience of the famous diving ship, 
constructed by Drebbel, commissioned one of the like kind to be 
attempted.” ^ But the latest and most authentic account is to be 
found in Tiene’s recent biography of Drebbel. 

In brief, it is not necessary to depend solely upon Jonson^s un- 

® In a note addressed to the readers and preceding Act m, Jonson prays 
them ** To consider the Kewes here vented, to be none of his Newes, or any 
reasonable mans; but Newes made like the times Newes, (a weekly cheat 
to draw many) ...” 

®Act nr, sc. 2. 

*Se& for example Wilkins^ Mathemmfimil Ma>gich (London, 1648), p, 
178; Boyle, WoriSra (London, 1772), vol. m, p 4o3; Mersenne, OogiUtm 
Physio Mathemmiim (Paris, 1644), pp, 207-8. 

* Maurice Belpeuch, La JSous-MaHne d travers tea st^dlea 

(Paris, 1907) ^ H. A. Naber, De Bter van (Amsterdam, 1907) | Parn- 
ham Bishop, fhe Bterp of the Submarine (New York, 1929) ; Gerrit Tierie, 
Uometia DreUel (1572-16S$), (Amsterdam, 1932). 

*Atlgemetm Beutacke BiogmpHe, v&hm 

’*'■^01. xvH, p. 581 . The engineer was Denis Papin ( 16474710 ). 
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scientific report as a basis for a reconstruction of the craft. On 
the other hand, it is probably impossible to determine precisely how 
the boat appeared to Kmg James and his court. 

From the information at his disposal, Delpeuch describes it as 
^^un bateau sous*marin, mum de rames penetrant dans le navire 
par des poches en cuir imperm4ables et pouYant plonger Jusqu^a 15 
pieds sous Peau." ® Boyle asserted that the vessel carried twelve 
rowers, besides passengers, one of which is still alive.^^ ® Wilkins, 
analyzmg the difficulties of submarme navigation (he is aware of 
DrebbePs experiment but is mterested in improving it unto publick 
use and advantage lists as one of them the difficulty of motion 
and declares that, As for the progressive motion of it, this may 
be effected by the help of severall Oars, which in the outward ends 
of them, shall be like the fins of a fish to contract and dilate.^^ 
Parnham Bishop visualizes the boat as being simply a large wooden 
rowboat decked over and made water-tight by a covering of thick, 
well-greased leather.^^ Naber^s sketch agrees with this description 
but with the addition of a row of windows.^® Except for the ex- 
tended oars it looks not unlike the gondola of a modem dirigible. 
Beeckman^s drawing depicts a less stream-lined craft — ^somewhat 
high-pooped after the fashion of a galleon.^^ Naber thinks it less 
accurate than his own. 

It is to be noted that none of these writers, early or late, suggests 
that the boat was self-propelled, or that it was supplied with a\ 
means of slicing the ribs of enemy ships, or that it was at any time 
so used.^® 

® Op, cit,^ p. 12. 

® Boyle's authorities were apparently Mersenne and Dr. Kuffler, the latter 
Drehhel's son-in-law Faber, a German savant, reckoned twenty-four pas- 
sengers, eight of them rowing Cambridge, in his Scriblertad, employs a 
stibmarine vessel, and gives Boyle's account of DrebbePs ship as reference. 

Op, cit,, p. 178. 

^ Itoe, ct’f . 

cit, p, 8. 

Op. p. 88. Naber think s (in 1907) that the rowers were immersed 
to their necks and that therefore voyages could be made only in summer, 
p* so.) 

^But Mersenne speaks, of ^^varia terebeHa, quibus naves hoatiles per- 
forentur et immergantur. . , {Op. cii,, p. 208.) And Huygens wrote in 
Ms autobiography (1631) : it is not hard to imagine what would be 
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The coRtriTEUce sketched in the Gentleman's Magazine is more 
properly a diTing bell than a submarine. The plan is of an eUiptical 
or oval wooden tub 6 feet high, 6 feet in its greatest diameter and 3 
feet in its least, A large hole m the top serves as entrance. From 
the top extend two pipes, one to introduce fresh and one to expel 
foul air, this process effected by a rotatory sucker and forcer.^® 
From one side extends a tube through which a man might crawl to 
affix an explosive to the underside of an enemy ship. The craft is 
immersed by the skillful use of oars, and by lettmg m the external 
water by a cock.’’ The model looks for all the world like an enor- 
mous watering-can. 

the usefulness of this bold invention m time of war, if . . . (a thing which 
I have repeatedly heard Drebbel assert) enemy ships lying safely at anchor 
could be secietly attacked and sunk unexpectedly by means of a battering 
ram. ...” (Quoted by Tierie, op. cit 161 ) There is here no implica- 
tion that such an innovation had been attempted Drebbel, however, did 
invent for use in Buckingham's expedition to relieve la Rochelle a species 
of torpedo, A French description of this infernal machine appeared in the 
Mercure Frangois in 1628: "... the English shot ten or twelve floating 
petards for the purpose of setting fire to the royal French fleet. The body 
of these petards is of white iron filled with gun-powder and floats on a 
piece of willow wood, through which a spring is made, which when it en- 
countered the bows of one of the royal ships, took effect, which consisted 
simply in this, that it threw water into the ship with much power; all the 
others were captured as they floated on the water and did no harm.” 
(Quoted by Tierie, ibid, p. 73 ) These are mentioned with the submarine * 
in the "Orders of Buckingham's Expedition” as early as January 26, 
1620 Is Jonson describing the torpedo rather than the submarine? De 
Winter in his edition of the play {Tale Studies in English, xxvn (1905), 
p. XX), holds that Jonson was "... inserting allusions to contemporary 
conditions and events, almost to the date of the second presentation, 
February 19, 1626.” Jonson, Kuethe to the contrary, does not class the 
contrivance as a boat. It is first referred to as " an invisible Eele,” and 
next as an "Automa.” Fitton’s subsequent reference to getting the in- 
formation from "The Eele-boats here, that lye before Queen Hyth,” and 
which " came out of Holland,” is almost certainly not to battle-craft but 
to fishing boats which supplied England with fish and eels, <7/. De Winter, 
tbid., p. 177. 

=*^®The younger Huygens insists that according to his father’s account 
there was no trace of any apparatus above water. Boyle (op. oi#„ vol. i, pp. 
107-S) refers to a flask of " ehymical liquor ” whieb, when released, restored 
vital parts to the air to make it " fit for inspiration.” From the evidence 
of Boyle and others, Tierie infers that Drebbel knew how to prepare 
oxygen. (Op. oit, p. 70.) 
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Tierie conceives the boat as having no bottom and as being a 
submarine in the form of a divmg-bell, rather elongated in shape 
. . . divided mto several compartments.” He gives a rough 
outline of how such a boat might have functioned : 

In a dmng-boat made in the form of a diving-bell, tbe pressure, and 
therefore also the volume, of the air depends on the depth of the boat under 
water. Let us suppose that the boat is floating under water; if it is then 
propelled downwards, the pressure on the enclosed air will increase and the 
volume diminish, with the result that the upward pressure grows less — 
Archimedes* Principle — and the boat goes deeper and deeper. But if . . . 
the boat . . is given an upwards impulse, the air pressure will decrease 
and so the volume, and with it the upwards pressure, will increase, the boat 
being thereby made to rise, imtil it floats above the water. 

It follows, therefore, that by simply changing the direction — say by 
means of a horizontal rudder — ^the boat may be made to sink or rise. . . . 
At a certain depth, which Naber calls the ^ critical depth,* it is possible to 
make the boat move forward 

Drebbel, it appears, measured his depth under water by means of 
a mercury barometer, steered with the aid of a compass, and by the 
use of a gas derived from saltpetre made fresh the stale air confined 
in the boat. This was indeed the remarkable invention of a re- 
markable man, and the present brief sketch does both scant justice. 
It may serve, however, to rectify what seem to me ill-founded 
inferences from the text of Jonson^s play. 

Claek Sheet 

Indiana VniverBitp 


‘^"MHCK-EAKEES” BEFOEE BHlSTYAlsr 

The substantive much-rahe is defined in the New English Die- 
tiomrg as "A rake for collecting ^muck/ In literary use only 
This note follows : 

The source of the figurative use is Bunyan’s description of "the Man 
with th4 Muck-rake,** which was intended as an emblem of absorption in 
the pursuit of worldly gain; but in modern use it is often made to refer 
generally to a preference for what is comparatively worthless over that 
which is valuable, or to a depraved interest in what is morally " unsavory ** 
or scandalous. 

Earliest citation of the, word is from Bunyan, dated 1684. 

Op, cit., pp, 6?-a. 

p. 62. Is^'aber himself ,h|^t such a boat aUd operated It on this 
principle in 1022. J * ^ 


4 
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In its Supplement (1933) the NED. adds the modem sense of 
the corresponding word much-raher^ popularized by Theodore 
Eoosevelt in 1906^ as ^^one who seeks out and publishes scandals 
and the like about prominent people^ esp. public officials,” Both 
the Bunyan reference and the Eoosevelt reference are recorded 
and similarly explained in Welstefs International Dictionary^ 
Second Edition (1934). The present note concerns use of the 
term in Bunyan^s sense. 

Of the memorable picture of the muck-raker in the Second Part 
of Pilgrim'’ s Progress only the first two sentences need to be cited* 

The Interpreter takes them apart again and has them first into a Room^ 
where was a mam that could look no wap hut downwards, with a Muck rake 

hts hand. There stood also one over hts head with a Celestial Crown in 
Ms Band, and proffered to gne him that Crown for his Muck-rake; hut the 
Man did neither look up, nor regard , hut raked to himself the Straws, the 
small Sticks, and Dust of the Floor, (Pilgrim^s Progress, ed. Wharey, 1928, 
p 211). 

No one will fail to render full credit to Bunyan for the composi- 
tion of this strikmg picture, nor yet for givmg the term popular 
currency down to the present in its figurative sense. But Bunyan 
was not the first to use the term as an emblem of absorption in the 
the pursuit of worldly gain.” 

John Bunyan, himself, in Grace Abounding , tells us that of the 
two books mherited by his wife and frequently read by them to- 
gether one was The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven^ This book 
by Arthur Dent, first issued in 1601/ contains the word much-raher 
in a passage that for its colorful phrasing deserves, I think, quota- 
tion at some length. Antilegon is questioning Theologus about the 
sin of Covetousness: 

Antile. You haue spoken many things very sharpely against Couetous- 
nesse: but in my mind, so long as a man conets nothing but his owne, he 
cannot be said to be couetous. 

TheoL Tes, that he may. Tot not only is he couetous which greedily 
dleslreth other mens goods; but euen he also which ouer-niggardly and 
pincMngly hoMeth fast his dwne, and is such a miser, that he will part with 
nothing. We see, the world is full of such pinch«pennies, that will let noth- 


^See Grace Ahmnding {Cambridge English Classics, 1907), p. 10. 

*Yhe copy 1 have used is among the rare books in ihe Huntington 
Xdbraiy, hearing date of 1603 and author’s name- 
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mg goej except it be wrung from them perforce, as a key out of Hercules 
band 

These gripple muck-rakers bad as leeue part with tbeir bloud, as tbeir 
goods. Tbey wil pincb tbeir owne backs and bellies, to get their God into 
their chests. And when tbey baue once got him in there, will they easily 
part with him, trow ye ^ No, no : a man wil not part with his God, for no 
man’s pleasure. He wil eat Pease-bread, and drinke small drinke, rather 
then he will diminish his God. (Bent, Path-way^ pp. 90-91.) 

This passage then has much-rakers^ used figuratiTely to mean 
misers, more than eighty years before Bunyan drew his picture. 
Apparently, also, it was Dentes language that suggested the idea to 
Bunyan. 

Eobkrt Abger Law 

The University of Texas 


KLEIST^S ^'UNSICHTBAEES THEATEE^^ 

^^Fur schade dafi das Stuck auch wieder dem unsichtbaren 
Theater angehdrt,^^ Goethe wrote (8/28/1807) concerning Ber 
Zerhroehene Krug. The remark characterizes more of EZleisfs 
plays than Goethe ever came to know. For in practically every one 
of Eleist^s dramas we find that invisible events, nightly scenes, off- 
stage happenings are the most important part of the action and 
often its marked center. 

Kleist^s few changes in his rendermg of MoMre^s Amphitryon 
make the problematical night (Jupiter with Alkmene) more in- 
visible (by omitting the Prologue and yet tremendously more 
important, even tragic : EJeisPs major addition (ii, 4-5, the center 
of the drama) all but drags the equivocal situation into the limelight. 

In the same way, Der Zerhroehene Krug is based on the mistakes 
of the unproblematical night (Adam with Eve) when the jug broke. 
And this invisible scene is brought before the mind^s eye most 
insistently in 7-9, that is, again in the center of the drama. 

The invisible center of PenihesiUa might be another night scene : 
that night when tibe first Amazons murdered their husbands, con- 
stituted their state, and saw Tanais set the example of self** 
mangling. This tale, the center of the central scene (15), is 
fittmgly epilogued by Achilles, " ein Traum, getraumt in Morgen- 
stonden/' 

Kdthchen von EeUbronn has an invisible principal scene, but a 
whimsical, romantic construction doubles that scene and places the 
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TWO veisions, not into the central act, but into acts II and IV, 
Those two acts, seemingly preoccupied with the disconcerting 
Kunigunde-action. contribute to the mam action its real basis, the 
dream of the future lovers (Wetter and Kathchen) of each other 
(II, 9 and IV, 2). 

It IS more difScult, but it is almost necessary, to assume an 
invisible center for Hermamm^cldacld, Of all the more or less 
startling scenes the most incongruous is iil, 3, Hermann's tragi- 
comic sport with Thusnelda. Vliile ail the other scenes have at 
least the semblance of a historical play, iii, 3 does not refer to 
historical Eome; it aims undisguisedly at contemporaneous France.^ 
Behind and abo\e the chattmg pair, the political struggle shmes 
through the thm veil of historical allusion, and an invisible scene 
dimly glows behind the central scene. 

The entire Pnnz Fr. i\ Eomhurg moves round an mvisible axis, 
the off-stage scene before iii, 3 : the Prince at the grave destined for 
hmi.^ To this profoundest sensation of his humanity all the preced- 
ing scenes fall down like cascades; from this lowest level of his 
human dignity all the following scenes ascend like a flight of steps. 

Kleist is a powerful dramatist, and large portions of his plays 
are eminently visible, even splendidly theatrical; but Goethe some- 
how hit the darkest point m EleisPs dramatics, when he called it 

rmsichtbares Theater.^^ ^ 

Nokbeet Pubst 

hos AngeUn, Calif 


^See a letter as early as 10/24/1806 (to Ulrike) : Es w^e scbreck- 
lich, weim dieser Wutiiericli sem Eeieli gruadete. ISTur ein sebr kleiner 
Theil der Mensclieii begreift, was fur ein Verderbeu es isl, unter seine 
Herrsebaft m kommen. Wir smd die tmterjocMea Vdlker der Bomer. Es 
ist au| erne Auspliinderung voa Europa abgeseben, urn Frankreich reich 
m maelien/* 

*Cp, F, 0, Kolte, GrUlparzer, Lessing and Goethe (1938), p. 177: 
There is m agent in the action incomparably more striking than the 
State — ^namely the spectre of death, dramatically no less moving . . . than 
the spectre of the Ghost in Bamletl It is the sight of the open grave that 
. , . rocks the consciousness of the reader or spectator." 

®**I>as Motiv des Yertrauens 5m Drama Heinrichs von Kleist” (H, J, 
Weigand, MmatsheftOi 1938, 233-243) may be directly related to the 
invisible tjxeatre,” Cp, Weigand, p. 234; *‘Frei!ich steht £der Erlebnis- 
komplexj nicht immer sichtbar im Mittelpnnkt der Handlung, immer 
aber seigt er sich innerlich mit dem Kern der Handlung verwadisen und 
biefeet so gewissermaflen den Schlussel zix Kleissts ganzer Dramatik." 
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OUTWITTING HAZLITT 

None of the butts of Blackwood^s Magazine during its reckless 
early years were more consistently abused than William Hazlitt 
and his fictitious pimples. On April 17, 1823, Hazlitt lost all 
patience and threatened Thomas Cadell, London agent for the 
magazine, with suit for damages sustained from repeated slanders 
and false imputations in that work on me/^ ^ Cadell was alarmed 
and would gladly have given up his connection with Blackwood/ s, 
but his colleagues in Edinburgh took the affair more calmly. Least 
ruffled of all was Dr. William Maginn, the irresponsible Irishman 
who had shared in many of the “ blackguardisms of the magazine. 
On May 13 he wrote to William Blackwood, the publisher, that he 
was about to set out for London, and that he would gladly under- 
take to palaver [Cadell] out of sticking to Hazlitt.^^ ^ 

Then presently the Ediniurgh Review for May appeared with 
an article by Hazlitt On the Periodical Press, which contained 
the statement : " Of the Magazines, which are a sort of cater-cousins 
to ourselves, we would wish to speak with tenderness and respect. 
There is the Gentleman^s Magazine at one estremity of the series, 
and Mr. Blackwood’s at the other. . . . ” ® Such talk was more 
than Maginn could stomach. He answered with a review of Haz- 
litt’s article in Letters of Timothy Tickler, No. vin,’^ which ap- 
peared in Blackwood's for August, 1823.^ And a scathing review 
it was ; Maginn’s wrath was rarely more thoroughly unleashed. The 

^P* P. Howe, Life of William EazUtt (Loudon, 1922), p. 356. 

* Howe, p. 358. Por a fuller transcript of tlie letter, see Mrs [Margaret] 
Oliphanfs Annals of a PubUshmg Bouse: Wtlliam Blackwood and Bis 
Sons (Edinburgh and London, 1897), pp. 390-392. 

^Mdmhurgh Review, xxxvin (1823), 369. 

* The Tickler Letter, a review of the entire issue of the Edinburgh, was 
by Maginn and John Gibson Lockhart, but Maginn was probably sole 
author of the section devoted to Hazlitt’s article. He wrote to Blackwood 
on August 7 : “As for the Edinburgh I shall decidedly do mj best. . . . 
I shall take in hand Greece, Literary Property, & Hapoleon — ^but above all 
the Periodicals Which 1 know as well as any man in the Eu3eine--*-better 
than some few.’* 

This letter and ail others quoted without mention of any other source 
are copied from the manuscripts preserved in the oJ^ces of William Black- 
wood and Sons, Ltd,, in Edinburgh. 
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EdinhurgJh had^ he insisted, fallen on evil days; Francis Jeffrey 
must be utterly bereft of pride, for he has suffered William Haz- 
litt, author of the Lther Amoris, an old newspaper-monger — a gen- 
tleman of the press, that has lived all his days by scribbling 
dramatic criticisms, and leading paragraphs, and so forth, for the 
different London newspapers and magazines ; — ^he has suffered this 
low, vulgar, impudent gentleman of the press — ^the writer of that 
filthy book, which but for its dulness, and the obscurity of its 
author, must long ere now have been burnt by ^ the hands of the 
common hangman^; — ^he has suffered this despicable member of 
the Cockney School to write an Essay in the Edinburgh Eeview 
on ^the Periodical Press of Britam.’ Francis Jeffrey has been 
obliged to swallow this bitter piU/’ ® 

In the following month Maginn continued his denunciation of 
Hazlitt in the ninth Tickler Letter, a review of HazlitPs last arti- 
cle in the Nem MontMg,^ He answered Hazlitt’s old charges of 
scurrility m Blackwood's by citing the critic’s remarks about Fuseli 
m On the Old Age of Artists.” More surprising, however, was 
his defense of the adjective pimpled, so often and so unjustly 
applied to Hazlitt. Hone of us knows anything about his per- 
sonal appearance — Maginn protested, ^^how could we? — 
But what designation could be more apt to mark the scurvy, verru- 
eose, uneven, foully-heated, disordered, and repulsive style of the 
man? He interpreted us au pied du lettre, and took much pains 
to convict ns of slander.” ^ 

Hazlitt may have renewed his threats to sue after reading these 
two articles. There must have been repercussions of some sort, for 
on January 22, 1824, Maginn wrote to Blackwood: ^^You are 
blamed for attacking obscure Londoners — ^most particularly Haz- 
litt. He is really too insignificant an animal. Make it a rule 
that his name be mver mentioned by any of your friends: I for 
one wiE keep it” Anyone familiar with Maginn would be sur- 
prised to find Mm imposing any such limitation on himself. Indeed 
the publisher must have been taken aback — or perhaps he knew 
Maginn well enough to take what he said with a grain of salt. 

^ Magazine, xiv (I82S), 221. 

«For proof that Magim wrote "tickler, Ko. ns:” see the letter from 
Blackwood to John Wilson quoted m Mrs. £Maryl Oordon*s ^ Ohfistophet 
Morth/ a Memoir of Wiiecwi (3few Tork, 1863), p. 266. 

"^Blrnhwood^a, srv, 311 . 
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At aU events Maginn adhered to his resolution not to mention 
Hazlitt^s name. Then presently he learned of an attack on Sir 
Walter Scott, originally included in Hazlitfs review of Peveril of 
the Peak in the London Magazine for February, 1823, but deleted 
by the editors after only a few copies had been printed. The secret 
was too good to keep, and Maginn itched to disclose it to the pub- 
lic — ^the more so because he knew that few readers would not agree 
with him in excoriating one who could call Scott ^^The wisest, 
meanest of mankind.’^ 

But how was he to go about the task without mentioning Haz- 
litt? He found the answer to the question in a perfectly simple 
device, The article was by Hazlitt,^’ he wrote when he submitted 
his paper to Blackwood, "... but it is better to say Taylor for it 
will vex much more and perhaps bring an explanation.^^ ® Accord- 
ingly John Taylor, editor of the London Magazine, was blamed for 
the attack on Scott and was severely censured for it m Maginn’s 
"Profligacy of the London Periodical Press’^ (August, 1824), 
The hoax was perfect from the Blackwoodians’ point of view: it 
said what needed to be said but avoided the serious outcome which 
they might expect if they assailed Hazlitt directly. 

Maginn was evidently well pleased with his ruse, for he tried it 
again in the foUowmg month in a reply to Hazlitt’s SdiniurgJi 
Review article on Shelley^s newly published Posthumous Poems,^ 
This time Barry Cornwall was obliged to take the blame for Haz- 
litt^s work, and he was showered with ridicule for presuming to 
pose as a literary critic. " You read Goethe ! Maginn chided. 
" You pretend to judge his style ! Go — go^ man. — Go — ^to — a tea- 
drinking, go — and there gabble pretty jobbernowlisms on the sky 

® Maginn was right, Taylor immediately published a denial of the charges 
in the Blaokwood^B article, adding that he had deleted the attack on Scott 
heeause of his **good feeling” for Sir Walter rather than through any 
fear of reprisals, Maginn replied in " Profligacy of the London Periodical 
Press, USTo* in Blaohwood^s for October He removed from his original 
statement all the charges which Taylor had denied; pointed out that, even 
without them, the article was shamefully slanderous; reaflSrmed his charges 
no less strenuously, and lent force to them by ferreting out lanoiher 
oStensive reference to Scott in the same issue of the London, 

® The article in Blackwood^s was presented as “ Letters of Mr, Mullion, 
No. I,” It is proved to be Maginn’s by its inclusion in a list of his 1824 
contributions to the magazine, set down in a letter which he wrote to 
Blackwood on April 25, 1825. 
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gods, and the white creatures, and the — ^Fangh, I cannot go on/^ 
His treatment of Shelley, howcTer, was far less good-humored and 
touched at times the idtimate m poor taste; for example, when 
considering Hazlitf s remark that Shelley died with a volnme of 
Keats in his pocket, Maginn comments: ^^Bnt what a rash man 
Shelley was, to put to sea in a frail boat with JacFs poetry on 
board ! Why, man, it would sink a trireme . . . Seventeen ton of 
pig-iron w’ould not be more fatal ballast. Down went the boat 
with a ^ swirl ^ ^ I lay a wager that it righted soon after ejecting 
Jack.^^ 

Evidently Maginn’s devious method of attack succeeded in its 
purpose, for Hazhtt never carried out his threat to sue Cadell. 
The hoax has proved, indeed, more of a success than its perpetrator 
could have imagined; it has been accepted in good faith by two 
scholars of our own century* Mr. Bertram Dobell was obviously 
unaware of ilaginn^s ruse when he wrote, m discussing the 
Profligacy article: ^^The review [of Pevenl of the PaaZ;], ab- 
surdly enough, was attributed to John Taylor . . . and he was 
accused of blackguardism for having written it, and cowardice for 
havmg suppressed it.’^ And Mr. Eichard Armour seems to have 
been even further misled by the reply to Hazlitf s review of Shelley, 
for he accepts the review as Cornwallis and lists it among the 
lattePs contributions to the Mdiniurgh BeviemP Maginn would, 
of course, have been delighted to know that the trick designed to 
annoy Table Talk Billy outlived its immediate purpose and 
years later ensnared two other critics. 


Cornell V'lmersiiy 


Ealph M. Wakole 


xn (1824), 289. 

Blmhimod% svi, 288. 

m Charles Lamb (Loadoii, 1903), p. 211. 

^^Barr$f Cornwall (Boston, 1935), p. 354. lie review was certainly 
Hazlitt's. John Hunt and Mrs. Shelley both refer to him as the author in 
contemporary letters (How^e, Life of William Mazlitt, pp. 372-373) * the 
article is reprinted as his in both Waller and (Hover's and Howe's editions 
of Ms works; and it is attributed to Mm in the bibliographies of his work 
by W- C. Haslitt, Alexander Ireland, and Jules Houady, as well as W. A. 
Copinger's On the AuthwsMp of the Mrst Mnndred l^umbers of the 
Bemew^* (Manchester, 1895). 
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^"THE EYE OP ST. AGNES"' AND "THE LEGEND OP 
BRITOMAETIS" 

Scholars have given considerable attention to the sources of " The 
Eve of St. Agnes/" in which Keats followed his own advice to Shel- 
ley to " load every rift of yonr siib 3 eet with ore." ^ This phrase 
echoes Spenser's " And with riche metall loaded every rifte/" ^ and 
the use of music in the opening stanzas is reminiscent of both 
Shakespeare and Spenser; moreover Keats's interest in the effects 
these poets achieved with music is amply demonstrated by the nn- 
derscorings m his volumes of their works.® Miss Lowell has sug- 
gested as the probable source for " The silver snarling trumpets gan 
to chide" two lines Keats underscored: "A shrilling Trumpet 
sounded from on high " and " With ShaumeS;, and Trumpets;, and 
with Clarion sweet"; ^ but Keats's copy of The Faerie Queene^ on 
which Miss Lowell based her comments, contained only Book i; 
actually there are closer parallels later in the poem: "The silver 
soundmg instruments did meet/' " She heard a shrilling trompet 
sound alowd/' and " Then shrilling trompets loudly gan to bray." ® 
The last of these lines must have appealed to Spenser for we find 
a variation of it in Book in, " The Legend of Britomartis " : 

The whiles a most delitious harmony 

In full straunge notes was sweetly heard to sound. 

That the rare sweetnesse of the melody 
The feeble sences wholy did confound. 

And the f rayle soul in deepe delight nigh drownd : 

And when it ceased, shrill trompets loyd dtd hray. 

That their report did far away rebound 
And when they ceast, it gan againe to play. 

The whiles the maskers marched forth in trim aray.® 

In this stanza we have not only a verbal parallel, but also the same 
contrast between the two kinds of music we have m Keats's poem, 

* To Shelley, August 1820. The source is noted also by Maurice Buxton 
Forman, The Letters of John^ Keats (Oxford, 1935), p. 507. 

n, vii, 28. 

*Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston, m d.), u, 545-578, and Caroline, F. 
IL Spurgeon, KeaWs Bhake^eare (Oxford, 1928). 

* Miss Lowell^ l, 102. 

0*, n, xii, TIj m, xii, Ij if, iv, 48, ' 
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where the prelude soft^^ is followed by chiding trumpets, and 
both poets emphasize the effect of the softer music. Also m the 
first few stanzas of Canto xii there is music heard from afar, a gay 
gathering of people, and a stormy night — all of which are m Keats^s 
poem. 

There are many similarities between the story of Madeline and 
that of Britomart. xUthough some of these are romantic common- 
places, they are so numerous that it is unwise to ignore them : Brito- 
mart is ^"^full of fancies fraile,^’ Madeline is asleep in lap of 
legends old ^ Madeline has a soft chilly nest,” Britomart a 
soft fathered nest ” ; ® Porphyro stealthily approaches the sleep- 
ing Madeline noiseless as fear,” just as Malecasta comes to Brito- 
marPs couch with fearful f eete ” ; ® Porphyro listened to her 
breathing,” Malecasta ^^lend her wary eare to understand If any 
puff e of breath or sign of sence shee fond ” ; in both narratives 
there is a banquet.^^ 

The following lines are close to Keats’s awakemng scene : 

And to liis wife, that now full soundly slept. 

He whispered in her eare, and did her tell, 

That it was he, which by her side did dwell, 

And therefore prayd her wake, to hear him plaine. 

As one out of a dreame not waked well, 

She turned her, and returned back againe; 

Yet her for to awake he did the more constraine.^® 

We find also that Keats underlmed Her Eye-lids blew ” and that 
Madeline slept ‘‘an azure-lidded sleep sleep "oppressed” her 
limbs and Spenser used that verb in connection with sleep three 
thnesJ^ 


0., in, ii, 27; Heats, 135. ® Keats, 250; F Q., in, i, 60, 

^ Keats, 235; P. Q., in, i, 58. Keats, 426; F,Q, in, i, 60 

^Compare Keats^s description wiih JP. m, i, 51. In i, v, 4 Keats 
undemored these lines: 


They bring them wines of Greece and Araby 
And daintie spices feteht from furthese Ynd. 

Another feast, described in x, xii, 14, was not underscored by Keats, hut 
he did mark the richer description in the 38th stanza, which Includes 
descriptions of odors and music, as weE as of food, 
m, X, 40, 

Lowell, op. n, 553; Keats, 263. 

** Spenser, VitgiW 230; F. Q., m, 55;^v, vi, 34, 
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It may be that part at least of the composite picture of the old 
Beldame is surely Juliet^s nurse/^^® but Spenser also furnished 
suggestions for the sketch of Angela^ including, probably, her name. 
Britomart had an aged nourse ” whom she addressed as Bel- 
dame,^^ and the phrase with meagre face deform should be com- 
pared with Spenser^s ^^With heary glib deformed, and meiger 
face/^ 

Borrowing from several minor authors but primarily from Shake- 
speare and Spenser, Keats made particular use of The Legend of 
Britomartis^^ in "The Eve of St. Agnes.^^ 

MiraiE E. Wells 

Fredertch, Maryland 


A CORRECTION IN BYRON SCHOLARSHIP 

In a note to English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, E. H. Cole- 
ridge remarks that Byron had written an article on Sir William 
GelFs Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca (1807) and Itinerary 
of Greece (1808) for the Monthly Review of August 1811.^ This 
misconception he restates in a note to Byron^s letters/ and, as an 
appendix to the first volume of the Letters and Journals, he re- 
prints the review as the work of Byron/ The result is that the 
review has been generally accepted as an example of Byron’s criti- 
cal writing^ — an error which should be corrected even though its 
effect is trivial enough. 

The review was written by Prancis Hodgson, as is clearly indi- 
cated in the editor’s file of the Monthly Review/^ Hodgson, a 
friend of Byron, was a regular contributor, and it was at his sugges- 
tion that Byron wrote two articles for that journal in 1812 and 
1813.® But there is no evidence that Byron had been asked to 

B. Bidley, KeaU* Grafismcmship (Oxford, 1933), p, 125. 

Q., m, Hi, 56 and 58; m, ii, 30; iv, viii, 12. 

^ Poetry f 279, n. 1. 

^Letters and Journals, i, 265, n. 1. 

* Xfetters and Journals, nr, 350-65, 

* Por example, see Clement ^Tyson Goode, Byron m Uritio, Weimar, J923, 

pp. 128'-32. ^ ' 

® I am indebted for this information to Benjamin C. Kangle, who is pre- 
paring for publication the second series of his index to the contributors 
to the Monthly Beview, 

“Reprinted in Letters and Journals, U, 413-23. 
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review GelFs books, and internal evidence m tlie review itself sub- 
stantiates Mr. Xangle^s assertion. 

Bjron returned to London from Greece late m July 1811. Even 
if he had had time to prepare a review for the August issue of the 
magazine, he would never have written as follows . 

. . , and several of them [the drawings in Gell’s book], as uoe have been 
assured hp eye-voi^tnesses of the scenes which they describey do not com- 
pensate for their mediocrity in point of execution, by any extraordinary 
fidelity of representation. Others, indeed, are more faithful, according to 
our informants* 

. . . but we have some other and more important remarks to make on 
his general directions to Grecian tourists; and we beg leave to assure our 
readers that they are derived from travellers who have lately visited 
Greece.'’^ 

He was mordinately proud of his firsthand knowledge of the East 
and more often than not seized the opportunity of expressing that 
pride. If or does the temper of the review agree with Byron^s other 
prose — ^the Bowles polemics, for example. Hodgson, who had never 
been in the East, could possibly have turned to Byron for informa- 
tion while preparmg his criticism, and since there is no reason for 
questioning the accuracy of the editor’s files, the review of Gell’s 
books may confidently be assigned to Hodgson. 

Habold S. L. Wienee 

OomeU University 


THE AUTHOESHIP OP SOME MNETEENTH-CENTUEY 

PLATS 

Tlie following plays listed under unknown authors in Allardyce 
KieoH, A Bidory of Early Nineteenth Century Drama 1800-1850, 
Vot n, Hand-list of Plays Produced between 1800 and 1850,” 
are here identified. 

Ahou Mmsan; or. The Bleeper Awake (Pav. T. 20/11/1810) 

W. rn Upton, dotation of authorship on title-page of manuscript 
submitted to the Bxaminer of Flays, Ijarpent Plays in The Huntington 
lAhrary^ no, 1637* See Xieoll, Hand-list, p. 405. 

The Animated Pffigy (Sans P, T. 12/2/1811) 

Jane M. Scott, daughter of John Scott, builder and manager of the 


betters and doumalSj 2, 351-360; italics mine. 
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Sans Pareil Manuscript submitted to the Examiner of Plays endorsed 
“ written by J M Scott,” Larpent Plays tn the SunUngton Libro/ry, 
no 1660. See NicoH, Hand-list, p 387 

The Brown Devil; or^ The Charmed Pirate (L C. 16/1/1830) 

Frederic C ISTantz. Notation of authorsMp on manuscript submitted 
to tbe Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS, British Museum. See 
Nieoll, Hand-list, p. 355. 

The Castle of Wolfenfistein, or. The Accusing Spirit (Olym M. 10/11/1828) 
Thomas J. Thackeray. Author’s name on title-page of manuscript sub- 
mitted to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS, British Museum. 
See Nieoll, Hand-list, p. 402. 

The Humours of an Election (Adel M 9/1/1837) 

Joseph S Coyne Author’s name on title-page of manuscript submitted 
to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS, British Museum. See 
Nieoll, Hand-list, p 274 

The Inscription; or, The Indian Hunters (Sans P M 28/2/1814) 

Jane M. Scott Manuscript submitted to the Examiner endorsed 
** written by Miss Jane Scott Feby 21, 1814,” La/rpent Plays m the 
Huntington Library, no. 1804. See Nieoll, Hand-list, p. 387. 

The Island; or, Christian and his Comrades (S. W M. 28/7/1823) 

Douglas W. Jerrold. Walter Jerrold, Douglas Jerrold, Dramatist and 
Wit, 2 vols., London, Hodder and Stoughton, n.d., II, 660. Lord 
Chamberlain’s MSS,, British Museum. See Nieoll, Hand-list, p. 321. 

The Lady Killer (Surrey S. 15/10/1831) 

Douglas W. Jerrold. Walter Jerrold, op ctL, II, 662, Lord Chamber- 
lain’s MSS , British Museum. See Nieoll, Hand-list, p. 321. 

Lie upon Lie; or, The Two Spanish Valets (Sans P. 26/10/1818) 

Jane M. Scott Manuscript submitted to the Examiner endorsed on 
title-page “written by Miss Scott,” Larpent Plays in The Huntington 
Library, no. 2051. See Nieoll, Hand-list, p 387. 

Loves of the Stars (Adel M 30/9/1833) 

William Lemankedy Author’s name on title-page of manuscript sub- 
mitted to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS, British Museum. 
In the title of this copy 'Stars’ has been substituted for 'Angels,’ 
which is crossed out This may be the same as the Loves of the Angels 
performed at the City M. 11/3/1833. 

The Maid of Moffat Dale, or, The Inn of Clendery (Olym 6/5/1825) 

John % Haines. Author’s name on title-page of manuscript submitted 
to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS., British Museum. See 
Mcpll, Hand-list, p. 312. 

The Mom of Ballynavogue; or. The Lily of Lismore (Sans P. Th. 27/11/ 
1817} 

Jane M. Scott. Manuscript submitted to the Examiner endorsed '*hy 
Jane Scott.” Larpent Plays in The Huntington Library,^ no. 1994. 
See Mcoll, Hand-listt, p. 387. . ^ 

She Wants a Cuardian (St. Jl 1837) 

Joseph S. Coyne. Author’s name , on title-page of manuscript sub- 
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mitted to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain's MSS,, British Museum. 
See Xicoil, Hand-list, p. 274. 

The Ttsier^s Sow, The Merchanfs Daughter and the Ugly Woman^ or, The 
Maid of Bagdad {Sans P. M. 16/12/1811) 

Jane M. Scott. Notation on manuscript submitted to the Examiner, 
Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library, no. 1697. See NicoU, 
Hand-list, p 387. 

Whaelam andWtndamj, or, The Wrangling Lawyers (Sans P T 25/1/1814) 
Jane M. Scott ^ Nutation on manuscript submitted to the Examiner, 
where the title runs Broad 0nns; or, Whackham and Windham, the 
Wrangling Lawyers, Larpent Plays m the Huntington Library, no 
1798. See Nicoll, Hand-list, p 387. 

Majl Ewing 

Uni'cersity of California at Los Angeles 


REVIEWS 


Eepeiiiton in Shahespeare's Flaps. By Paul V. KEEmEE. Prince- 
ton University Press, for the University of Cincinnati, 1941. 
Pp, sii 4* 306. $3.50. 

The Character of Hamlet and Other Essays. By John Eeskinb 
Hankins. Chapel Hill : Umversity of North Carolina Press, 
1941. Pp, xii -f 264. $3.00. 

The Life and Worhs of George TurhervUe. By John Eeskine 
BLankins. University of Kansas Publications, Humanistic 
Studies No. 25. Lawrence, Kansas, 1940. Pp. v + 98. $1.00. 
The Poems of Sir John Davies. Reproduced in facsimile and 
edited faj Claee Howaeb* New York: Columbia University 
Press, for the Pacshnile Test Society, 1941. Pp. s + 250. 
$3.00. 

Ignatius Sis Conelam. By John Donne. Reproduced in fac- 
simile from the edition of 1611 with an introduction by 

^ Miss Scott also wrote the libretto of XI Giomo Felice (Sans P. Hi. 27/2/ 
1812). Manuscript submitted to the Examiner endorsed “written by J. M. 
Scott," Larpent Plays in the Huntingtmt Library, no. 1705. This is written 
In English and subtitled The Happy Day, NicoH lists it among Italian 
Operas, Hand'^list, p, 552. Miss Scott was probably the author of many 
more pieces produced at the Sans Pareil imder her father's management 
which terminated in 1819. 
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Chaeles M. Coffin^. New York. Columbia University Press, 
for the Facsimile Text Society, 1941. Pp. xxiv + 158. $1.60, 
Divine Vengeance • A Study in the Philosophical Backgrounds of 
the Revenge Motif as It Appears m Shakespeare'' s Chronicle 
History Plays, By Sistee Maky Bonaventtjee Meoz. Wash- 
mgton: Catholic University of America Press, 1941. Pp. 

X 168. 

The Elizalethan Sermon^ A Survey and a Bibliography, By Allan 
Fagee Here. Philadelphia : University of Pemsylvania, 1940. 
Pp. 170. 

Robert Goulds Seventeenth Century Satirist By Eugene Hulsb 
Sloans. Philadelphia : University of Pennsylvania, 1940. Pp. 

IV + 126. 

Professor Kreider divides his work into two sections on mechanics 
and aesthetics. In the first, a chapter on the mechanics of disguise 
points out that Shakespeare used relatively few patterns, and these 
with practically no change in method, from the beginning to tiie 
end of his career. Six chapters follow on Shakespeare^s repetitioh 
in the treatment of his villains. In the second part Shakespeare^, 
philosophy of sleep is applied to Macbeth with conclusion that 
the theme-idea of sleep, grotesquely and ironically contrasted with 
the theme-idea of blood, is dominant in the tragedy. The unity of 
Lear is dependent upon Shakespeare^s perception of the significance 
of the blinding of Gloucester, and this crucial scene is forecast and 
then echoed by persistently recurring images of sight. As Tou 
Like It is studied for its images of the out-of-doors and then m 
Shakespeare’s genial and conscious satire on repetitive romantic 
conventions in his own work and the plays of his fellows. 

Professor Kreider’s rather debatable point of view is that Shakes-* 
peare was more interested in poetic expression than in plot and 
character types; hence the poet was usually content to follow cer* 
tain standardized patterns of episode and characterization with no 
discernible chronological development in their mechanical handling. 
His genius. Professor Kreider coucludes, demonstrated its inde- 
pendence from mere form in that Shakespeare achieved by poetic 
means an unequalled variety and excellence despite his reliance on 
repetitive plot and character patterns. Indeed, by the conscious 
repetition of ideas and imagery he secured a stricter unity of plot, 
tone, and effect than would otherwise have obtained. 

^ This hook does not altogether fulfill the promise manifest In its 
title, since its subjects are too scattered and fragmentary to pro- 
vide an adequate basis for really general conclusions. Thesre is 
little attempt to distinguish between necessitous and artistic repeti- 
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tion in the section on mechanics, and simple descriptive tabulation 
too often takes the place of reallv analytical discussion. The chap- 
ters on Shakespeare's villams are partly vitiated by Professor 
Kreider^s omission of all borderlme characters. Certain situations 
such as the villains’ disposal of their accomplices are treated made- 
qnately, and there is a too slight analysis of ihe kmds of revengeful 
motives held by the villams. The pomt of view is almost exclu- 
sively that of a scholar alone m his study with the printed text. 
How this episode, this piece of dialogue, that bit of characterization 
would appear on the living stage to an audience is seldom con- 
sidered except by subjective speculation. Since Shakespeare was 
not an isolated plienomenon, conclusions about his stock mechanics 
lose value and interest unless they are associated with more im- 
portant and fundamental elements in his plot structure and are 
related to the background of his predecessors’ and contemporaries’ 
practises. 

Professor Kreider, of course, does not claim to have treated the 
entire subject but only certain aspects of it. One feels, however, 
that the work would have gamed if it had confined itself either to 
the mechanics or the aesthetics and had been conceived more as a 
unified exammation. However, the first section does bring together 
a considerable body of material which it is useful to have recalled 
to one’s memory, and the second part has some interesting things 
to say. An appendix with complete references to several hun- 
dred recurrent situations m Shakespeare should prove valuable to 
students. 

Professor Hankms’ first book contains an extensive essay The 
Character of Hamlet ” and seven short pendent essays Politics in 
HhmZef,” ^^Misanthropy in Shakespeare,” On Ghosts,” ^^Eeligion 
in Hamlet . The Bible,” " Eepentanee,” Suicide in Shakespeare,” 
and Xotes on the Structure of Hamlet,” all of which have some 
bearing on the topics discussed in the first section. The writer’s 
mam purpose is to explam " the ideal elements of [Hamlet’s] mind, 
which are above and behind one’s conduct in the world of practical 
affairs.” Prom this point of view he analyzes Hamlet’s thoughts 
and actions against the Elizabethan background. Hamlet repre- 
sents the thoughtful man of Elizabeth’s reign who seeks for some 
right principle of conduct by which to make difBeult decisions.” 
The double duty of securing justice on Gertrude as well as Claudius 
is emphasized for its important implications, as well as the struggle 
in Hamlet’s mind which tears him between justice and honor as two 
principles of conduct both admirable but one mdicating that his 
course is wrong, the other that it is right. 

Xo summary of Professor Etaakins’ position would be fair in 
such short space. In general be builds on Bradley wtfle not neglect- 
ing the fruits of modern scholarship and constructs a sensible and 
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in essentials plausible synthesis of the most accepted present day 
opinions. Certam of his analyses^ such as his presentation of the 
five different attitudes toward ghostly visitation prevalent in Eliza- 
bethan times and their significance in the play, are extremely 
valuable. Occasionally one may query such a snap judgment as 
that Laertes acts according to the customary code of honor of 
Shakespeare^s time. Professor Hankins^ paralleling of HamlePs 
thought with Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics is of considerable 
interest, as is his more tentative suggestion that Plato’s Gorgias 
may not have been unknown to Shakespeare. The reasoned critical 
analysis and the consistent attempt throughout to survey the play 
against its background make this book a contribution to the study 
of Hamlet 

Professor Hankins also is the author of a useful brief survey of 
the life and works of George Turbervile, a poet at the heart of the 
group which follows Tottel’s Miscellany and one whose work serves 
as a faithful mirror of the literary tendencies of that period so im- 
portant in evaluating the growth of the later Elizabethan poets. 
In the section on Torbervile’s life Professor Hankins is able to 
correct some facts ; but it is to be regretted that so little actually 
new was turned up, especially about Turbervile’s relations with 
Anne Bussell, Countess of Warwick, whom the poet frequently cele- 
brates. But since this study seems to have been made without 
benefit of research in England, perhaps no more could be gleaned. 
The account of Turbervile’s possible connection with the publica- 
tion of Gascoigne’s Hmdreth Sundrie Flowres is by no means full 
or accurate. Professor Hankins seems to be aware only of one of 
Ward’s untrustworthy articles on this much discussed subject; and 
when he implies that Turbervile may have gathered and edited A 
Hundreth Sundrie FlowreSy he reveals that he has not read Dr. 
Greg’s articles on the Flowres^ supplemented by an article of mine, 
which show that Gascoigne alone was responsible although Turber- 
vile may have lent his initials to the prefatory material. For the 
final word on this episode in the life of Turbervile we shall have 
to await Professor Prouty’s forthcoming biography of Gascoigne. 
The remainder of the book is given over to short discussions of 
Turbervfle’s iudividual works. Some problems of dating are solved 
and there are some brief remarks about his sources, style, and 
literary merits, hut no dose analyses. These are perhaps being 
held in reserve for Ppf essor Hankins’ edition of Turbervile’s poems, 
which one hopes, will soon find a publisher. There is a useful 
catalogue of Turbervile’s works, both of the original editions and 
modem reprints. 

Professor Ho^i^’s facsimile edition, made by the offset process 
from HuntingSstf^^pxes of Sm tJohn Davies’ poems, offers a col- 
lection of Ds-vi^.ipublished works except for poems printed in 
anthologiest . *mitoascript Gulling Sonnets ” are reproduced 
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from the Chetliam Society edition. An excellent critical introduc- 
tion IS appended and there are brief notes. The facsimile process 
was snecesslnl except for places in the reproduction of Orchestra ” 
where the type is small and the bad inking of the copy chosen 
makes for some difficulty in reading. In these bibliographical days 
there is much to be said for such facsimile editions , but an editor, 
in my opinion, should not therefore be released from the labor of 
collation to determine whether the formes are corrected or invariant, 
so that the most coiTect original text may be made available ; nor 
should all possible emendations be ruled out from the notes. We 
need a philosophy of editing facsimile texts, and such editors must 
recognize that they have further bibliographical duties than merely 
printing the text m facsimile, especially when no other good 
editions, as here, are available to the scholar. 

Professor Coffin's edition of Bonnet's Ignatius His Conclave is 
more modest in its purpose, only a brief historical and biblio- 
graphical introduction being provided and no notes. The facsimile 
reproduction from the Huntmgton copy is clear and this little book 
provides a welc*ome inexpensive edition of the text. 

Sister Mary Mroz attempts a study of the revenge motive m 
English thought “ m its historical development and modifications 
from primitive pagan concepts to those of the English Eenais- 
sance/^ Perhaps to bring the work within the bounds of a disserta- 
tion in English, a chapter is appended in which the revenge 
motives in Shakespeare^s historical plays are briefly described. Vari- 
ous chapters survey the Eenaissanee concept of divine vengeance 
and its human agents, the contemporary criminal law and blood 
feud, the concept of revenge against tyranny, and the reaction 
against private vengeance. Because of the attempted scope of the 
work Sister Mary is able to give only a very general and not whoEy 
unified picture; hence her study provides a useful supplement to 
already existing books, but it would have proved of greater value if 
it had not been spread so thin. Many previonsly unnoted and 
pertinent quotations are provided in this work, and there has been 
a considerable study of original background sources. The promise 
of early historieal research is not entirely fulfilled except by quota- 
tions feom encyclopedias. 

Dr. Her/s investigation of Elizabethan sermons is notable for his 
catalogue of MS published volumes containing in all about 1200 
sermons, a unique list which will need to be referred to by every 
future student of the form. The list extends to 1603; however, 
sermons preached before this date hut published later are included 
as well as, all reprints through 1610. Dr. Herr has found about 
a dozen volumes not Bated in the S.T. 0., and has eliminated 
several ghosts from that work Considerable as was the laW 
of compilation, one could wi^h that Dr. Herr had carried it a few 
steps farther for the benefit of those who will need to consult him. 
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Collections of sermons are listed only under their general titles 
and the titles of the individual sermons m them are not provided. 
This, I think, should have been a necessity. More captiously, one 
could have hoped for a line under each sermon detailing its general 
subject, smce the titles of so many are quite ambiguous. Prefixed 
to this catalogue is a senes of short chapters surveying various 
aspects of the Elmbethan sermon, its vogue, delivery, forms, print- 
ing, and literary value. These by necessity are considerably con- 
densed and generalized; but they do provide an excellent back- 
ground for the subject, and the definitive workmg out of the specific 
problems of each may well await future dissertations. 

Dr, Sloane has written a competent dissertation study of the 
minor satirist and dramatist of the late seventeenth century, Eobert 
Gould. Gould was doomed by his natural talents and narrow edu- 
cation to be a hanger-on about the skirts of literature; but he is 
worth remembering as the author of the allusive satire The Play- 
House,^^ an attack on Dryden called The Laureate, and a fairly 
successful reworking of Shirley^s Maid's Tragedy in The Bival 
Sisters. Gould’s life is traced and his works are surveyed with the 
necessary liberal quotation. Ajl appended bibliography of his publi- 
cations does not adopt the best methods of bibliographical descrip- 
tion. Since Gould’s works are hard to come by, many students of 
the late seventeenth century will find Dr. Sloane’s work an entirely 
adequate substitute for the duty of reading the poems themselves. 

Feebson- Bowees 

The Umversity of Virgima 


The Mind of a Poet. A Study of Wordsworth’s Thought with 
Particular Reference to " The Prelude.” By RiTMOND 
Destbe Hatens. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
• 1941, Pp. xviii + 670. $5.00. 

Since the appearance of Arnold’s essay on Wordsworth, it has 
been the fashion in certain quarters to make light of that poet’s 
“thought” and to base a qualified admiration for his work either 
upcm' its “mor^” tone (Arnold’s "criticism of life”) or on the 
imaginaiave felicily of occasional passages. How, if there ever was 
a poet in whom it is impossible to disengage what he pexceiTed and 
felt from wlwtt he thought, in whom the imagmation was deeply 
grounded in a complex of intellectual concepts, it is Wordsworth. 
And Professor Havens, in his study of the poet’s mind, has Imade 
a notable contribution to our understanding, and that to 

our esthetic appredation, df his p^tie s^rt. In style and method 
this is a model of literary scholarship — exeinpt from wilfnln^ and 
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eccentricity, well-mformed, patient, methodical, lucid, discrimi- 
nating, Judicious, and exceptionally free from bias and parti pris. 
It is iways a relief in literary studies to find a scholar looking 
close and coolly at the facts before him, nndistracted by the need 
to prove some tibeory in which his emotions are too deeply engaged. 

The first part of the book consists of chapters on aspects which 
can be separately discussed, but which build up to a consistent 
picture of Wordsworth^s mentali^" — ^his matter-of-factness, which 
contributed so much to his truth and substance, his passionateness 
of feeling, the ministry of fear m shaping his imagmative life, his 
fondness for solitude and silence, without morbidity; and then 
various aspects of his cosmic philosophy, culminating in his theory 
of the imagination, the essential faculty of a poet. The second 
part IS a line-by-lme commentary on The Prelude^ which, taken with 
de Sehncourf s edition of the two texts, furnishes a full and detailed 
apparatus for the study of that poem. It is impossible here even to 
list the many various subjects illummated in these comments — ^the 
variations in the several texts considered in connection with both 
the poef s thought and his art of expression ; the plan of the poem 
and the fitness of various parts for carrying it out; features of 
Wordsworth^s Hfe, reading, and opinions that have a bearing on it, 
such as his attitude toward political events, and notable omissions, 
such as the affair with Annette and circumstances of his life in 
London. Much space is devoted to elucidation of difficult passages, 
illustration and discrimination of meanmgs given to words of vary- 
ing signification, like nature, reason, fancy, power. There is also 
a very helpful introductory account of what the poem was intended 
and not intended to be, and what it is. Here, it seems to me, Mr. 
Havens is in much closer agreement, essentially, with Herbert Bead, 
than he realizes; except that Eead takes more into account the 
process of unconscious rationalizing which was presumably as 
active in Wordsworth as in most poets, and which is a reflection not 
on a poef s honesty but on his objectivity. In the long run the 
psychologist will have to he heard on the subject; but the literary 
scholar is doubtless well advised to stick to the overt facts — he will 
thereby at least avoid the speculative vagaries to which the psy- 
chologist is at present m liable. 

Of the chapters of Part i, particularly illuminating are those on 
Wordsworth’s anti-rationalism (hfe sense of the inadequacy of mere 
critical analysis to serve the needs of our spiritual nature), on Ms 
mystic experiences (which he does not recognise as such), his 
religious positions, and his theory of the imagination. It is the 
chapters on '^^Animfem” and ^^Hature” which most often make 
one wish for an opportuniiy to iiresh out certain matters with the 
author in person. I cannot understand his insistence thalt the poet’s 
inteipretation of nature in childhood and youth was inspired by 
nothing hut nature ” itself, and that his animism ” was ^ hind 
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of (atavistic?) return to the views of primitive man. Wordsworth^s 
philosophy of nature was doubtless built up gradually. But it is 
hard to imagme how “ f ountams, meadows, hills, and groves could 
without assistance teach a boy to think of themselves as haunted 
by tutelary Powers.^^ All men breathe a cultural atmosphere 
thick with concepts of popular mytholog}’' and metaphysics. Words- 
worth could hardly have been immune to the mfluences of Christi- 
anity and local superstition, and this from the beginning. At an 
early age he had learned by heart large portions of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Spenser. He read Latin m school even before he went 
to Hawkshead, there he listened to the tales of Dame Tyson; with 

Matthew he drank the secret cup of still and serious thoughV^ 
and with the Pedlar often touched abstrusest matter." He read 
the Arabian Nights and Alexander Pope. And in a poem from his 
fourteenth year he speaks of searching the mystic cause of 
things" and following Nature to her secret sprmgs." 

As for his animism" (taking the word strictly), none of the 
mstances given seem to me admissible as an3rthing more than figures 
of speech, expressive of the esthetic delight of the poet, or his sense 
of the moral effect produced upon him by his communion with 
nature. The Moon doth with delight / Look round her when the 
heavens are bare " — is that any more animistic than the sunshine 
is a glorious birth," immediately following? In this matter Mr. 
Havens is much more critical and discriminating than Mr. Bader, 
whom he cites; but he follows Bader in making the term '^ani- 
mism " apply to several quite distinct philosophical attitudes. One 
is that of primitive man in attributing a spiritual personality to 
natural objects and elements. This had its popular equivalent in 
European thought in the demonology of which Coleridge was so 
fond ; but Coleridge complains that his friend was too matter-of- 
fact " to take stock in such notions. 

Another quite different matter is what is often called vitalism," 
the disposition of certain biologists to allow some measure of spon- 
taneity and self -direction to the lower animal and vegetable forms 
and even to inanimate things. This vitalism characterizes the 
evolutiogary theories of Samuel Butler (after Lamarck). It derives 
its plausibility from the recognition of some degree of sentiency in 
the lower animal and vegetable worlds — ^the downward continuity 
of psychic life — ^as noted in Erasmus Darwin^s Zodnomia; and was 
a Hteral Justification for Wordsworth^s half-belief that pleasure 
was shown by twigs and by flowers in their breathing." A related 
notion is that of " pan-psychism " arrived at by a more metaphysical 
roirfe, on the basis of a supposed continmty between mind and the 
objective world. This is in many eases a respectable form of ideal- 
ism, as in the modern work of Whitehead and Charles Hartshome. 
It is frequently taken up in ihe effort to get round the contradic- 
tions of mechanism," or to account for the elements of design. 
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direction, and meaning m the uniTerse. It most often appears in 
combination with a quasi-scientific vitalism, as in Shelley^s Queen 
Mab/^ It IS in this form at the root of Cudworth’s plastic nature/^ 
Henry Morels spirit of nature/'^ Berkelej-^s anima mnndi/’ and 
the active principle of Xewton and of much eighteenth-centary 
theological and scientific thought. It has probably something to 
do with Wordsworth^s youthful propensity to give a moral life 
to every natural form, rock, fruit or flower/^ 

The problem is to account for the extraordinary importance at- 
tributed by Wordsworth to nature,” which for most men signifies 
simply a more or less agreeable setting for their activities. One of 
many reasons for this was presumably the poet^s association of the 
out-door world with a view of the universe as not dead but alive — 
not passive (as inert matter is thought to be) but animated to the 
last atom by an " active principle.” And not merely was nature 
alive ; it was ordered and regular, maturmg its processes by stead- 
fast laws.” It was accordingly an image ” of right reason ” — 
this last a technical term in earlier moral philosophy for the 
intuitive faculty by which man apprehends the steadfast laws of the 
moral world. These are but two out of many popular notions 
which Wordsworth may have absorbed from the cidiural atmosphere 
m which he lived. We cannot suppose that as a child he had a 
clear apprehension of all the ideas which, even as a man, he did not 
bring together into a coherent system. But even as a boy of four- 
teen he could invoke the great names of Eeligxon, Superstition, 
Science, and Philosophy. 

Hr. Havens will forgive the reviewer for making his admirable 
studv an occasion for debate over certain phases of this intricate 
problem. It is a sure indication of how challenging one reader 
has found him. For all students of Wordsworth and his age. 
The Mini of a Poet must take its place directly as one among a very 
small number of indispensable books. 

Joseph WiSBEH BmcH 

The Vnwersity of Minnesota 


Studies on ike Literary SaJon in France, 15^-1615. Bj EjEAirms, 
L. CiAHK. Cambridge : Harvard TFniversity Press, 1941. Pp. 
172. 

These studies deal with sis of the best known sodons of the latter 
half of the century: those of Jean de Mord, Mai^erite de Prance, 
Mesdames des Boehes, the Villeroys, the Eefe’s, and Marguefrite de 
Talois; a short section on the Academies of Charles IX and Henri 
HI is also included. AH this is introduced by a fimfc chapter 
entitled The beginnings of stseieenih-eenturg seoietg and followed 
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by an appraisal in the form of a Conclmion. According to the 
foreword, the book was origmally a doctoral dissertation and it was 
brought to publication only after considerable additional study. 

Eightly or wrongly, the book gives the impression that m the 
dissertation the salons were treated according to a rather strict 
historical procedure and that, as an afterthought, it was deemed 
advisable to link them more vividly with contemporary currents. 
Agam rightly or wrongly, the impression is that this was done by 
prefacing the specific historical study with a broad design of the 
spiritual background rather than by blending the two. Whatever 
may have been the ease, the fact remains that Chapter i is too 
sketchy to justify its inclusion and that Chapters ii and iii hardly 
go beyond an enumeration of data, valuable to be sure but largely 
found m other works. The author’s contribution lies mainly m the 
analysis of the Villeroy and Eetz Albums (MS. 1663, fonds frangais, 
and MS. 24255, ancien fonds frangais, Bibliotheque Rationale), 
although this analysis is not free from doubtful discriminations. 

To be more specific, the section of Chapter i entitled French 
society at the close of the middle ages (pp. 7-11) owes a great deal 
to Henri Guy’s Sistovre de la poesie frangaise. Also, in a book 
designed for scholars, one may ask whether it is worth including a 
statement such as the following: 

But the greatest inspiration of the French nobility in matters social and 
intellectual, literary and artistic, came from their ‘discovery of Italy.^ 
The vainglorious and costly Italian campaigns of Charles VIII, Louis XII, 
and later those of Francis I, proved a blessing in disguise, for with the 
returning French armies came an exhalation of the spirit of Renaissance 
culture already in full bloom on the other side of the Alps. 

Eegaxdiug Platonism (pp. 14-17), Mr. Eeating does not see the 
distmction between the protection granted to the Platonists by 
Marguerite de Havarre and the actual Platonic content in her 
writings; no one questions the former, but the latter is still a moot 
question. 

In Chapter ii much of what is said about the Morels, the Dames 
des Eoches, and Marguerite de France unavoidably corresponds 
with Will’s, Biller’s, and Peyre’s works, as well as various others. 
For instance, at least five out of fifteen quotations given in con- 
nection with the Morels may be found in Will’s article (PMLA 
51:83-119), and several of the others are acknowledged as being 
borrowed from Holhae and Coupe. It is true that in a book of this 
type not everything can or even should be original, but adequate 
synthesis requires skillful blending of the component elements. 
This, Mr. Heating did achieve in the section on Marguerite de 
Valois, which gives a picture at once documented, vivid, and well 
written, easily the best in the book. 

As regards discrimination, we note on page 119 : 
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One poem m particular sliows tlie strange minglmg of religious and 
profane ideas winch characterized the society of the last decade of the 
century. By this time the sincere piety of a Jean de Morel %vas gone from 
society. Gone equally was the mystical Platonism of Marguerite de 
Kavarrej, and in their place was a misshapen offspring of both; a repetition 
of formulae devoid of content. 

Howeverj the poem cited is an excellent expression of pure Chris- 
tian piety and bears no trace of Platonism. On the foEowing page 
another short piece is qualified as being an " attempted definition 
of Love in Platonic terms but it leally is a beautifully clear 
statement of the ethical meaning of Platonic love. 

Most of the Conclusion is devoted to linking together the lasting 
implications of the book^ and this is done clearly and effectively. 
As the very last section^ however, we find a three-page discussion 
of the value of the sixteenth-century salon in relation to Madame 
de Bamhouillet and vice-versa. Here again, as in some parts of the 
introductory chapter, we think that the author does not expand 
sufficiently to prove Ms point. It is difficult to reconcile the affirma- 
tion that Mme de Eambouiilef s achievement was not the inven- 
tion of a new order, but the return to an order long submerged in 
oblivion and that ^^she insisted on refinement of manner when 
the leisure classes had slipped to a level of vulgar% and triviality ” 
with the foliowmg: "the breadth, width, and depth of social life 
stand revealed in the politeness, the entertainments, and the serious 
preoccupations of sixteenth-century drawing-rooms.” Aside from 
the fact that the first sentence is not entirely clear (how far back 
did this oblivion extend?), the last is negated by the very admis- 
sion that the influence of the sixteenth-century salons had been 
anything but broad, wide, and deep. 

Well coordinated and smoothly written^ Mr, Keating^s book does 
fill a gap, and it will continue to do so until the appearance of a 
" complete treatment,” such as is referred to in the foreword We 
hope that Mr. Keating himself will see flt to devote to it his 
extensive erudition and brilliant penmansMp. 

Ebwaed P. Metijust 

The UmvmrsUy of California 


Mashiavelli The Prince and Other Worhs Including Reform in 
Florence, Cmtruccio Cmiramni, On Fortune, Letters, Ten 
Dtscourses on Livy, Kew translations, introduction and notes 
by AIiLASSt H, Gilbeet. Chicago: Packard and Company, 
1941. Pp. ix -f $1.00. {University Classics.) 

Professor Gilbert has put together a collection which succeeds 
better than does any other single English volume in introducing 
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Machiavelli as a 'Apolitical thinker and political artist.” The 
interest in the "political artist,” the news analyst and political 
adviser intent on solving immediate problems, justifies the in- 
clusion of the relatively dull Discourse on Reforming the Govern- 
ment of Florence along with a selection of personal letters which 
preserve their spnghtimess very well m translation. It accords 
with Professor Gilberts interpretation of The Prince^ his belief 
that the famous earlier chapters " all look forward to the new prince 
who shall deliver Italy, chap. 26.” In elaboratmg that interpreta- 
tion in his footnotes and his introduction. Professor Gilbert goes to 
extremes in emphasizmg the patriotic purposefulness of Machia- 
velli. To be sure Machiavelli did not thmk and write for personal 
advancement only, and Professor Gilbert makes that quite clear. 
But neither did Machiavelli write for patriotic purposes only. His 
intelligence ran ahead of any purpose except that of foreseeing 
what the princes and other politicians were likely to do and what 
was likely to come of their actions. 

The attention paid to MachiavellPs immediate ends affects the 
style of translation. Professor Gilbert gives precise meanings in 
English even if the form of the Italian permits vaguer expression. 
For example, in chapters 16 and 18 of The Prince^ he translates 
salvare h stato and mmtenere lo stato by preserve his position ” 
and maintain his government ” instead of rendermg the passages, 
as is commonly done, by "save his state,” "maintain the state.” 
Professor Gilberts translation removes an ambiguity which is 
precisely that inherent in the famous concept of ragione M staio^ 
Although Machiavelli^s meaning in these particular passages is 
stated more precisely by Professor Gilberts rendering, yet in order 
to make Machiavelli " speak English as clearly as possible,” some of 
the suggestiveness of the original has had to be sacrificed. 

Fredbbio 0. Lanb 

The Johns Bophtm University 


BeHlads and Songs Collecied hy the Missowri Folk-Lore Society. 
lidited by H. M. BeIiDEST. TJmversity of Missouri Studies XV, 
3ffo. Columbia, Mo., 194-0. Pp. xviii -4- 530. $1.25, unbound. 

This most notable eoHeetion of American balladry, -with its 
exhaustiire' apparatus of notes and variants and a twenty-column 
index, is a disfc^isbed monument of Professor Belden’s enduring 
interest in Missouri folklore. Beginning in 1903, Professor Beiden 
devoted much of his energy and fine scholarship to this subjech 
The result is this generous volume containing 287 separate tet^ 
and many tunes suitably printed on large papeir. It may weSl serve 
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as a model for other collectors and scholars preparing such materials 
for publication, although anyone attempting to emulate Professor 
Belden's wide and profound erudition will haye a heavy task on 
his hands. The categories under which the songs are arranged 
(p. sii) should be especially useful. I hope that others will not 
emulate one omission, however, that of a map. The serious user 
of any local collection of folklore is bound to feel the need of a 
clearly drawn map. The collector is of course soaked m the lore 
of his particular region, and therefore he all too frequently fails 
to include the essential map. 

Some of these songs go back m Missouri for more than a century, 
and they well deserve the expert treatment accorded them. In 
broadness of scope and in attention to details, as well as in the 
number of variants given, this collection reminds forcibly of the 
great edition of the English and Scottish ballads by Francis James 
Child. The headnotes attempt to list everj^ occurrence of each ballad 
or song in this country, and copious notes are given also to occur- 
rences in the Bntish Isles. AUusion is made (p. xiii) to the 
collection of Ozark baUads made by Vance Eandolph. When it 
is published I believe that the field of folksong in Missouri will 
have been pretty thoxoly covered/^ observes Professor Belden. 
Perhaps so; but folklore goes on and on, and no doubt changing 
times wiB'be reflected in changing folklore, as they have been in the 
past. Still, the mplied wish that Eandolph^s collection be published 
will be echoed % all, and along with the congratulations to Profes- 
sor Belden upon the brilliant publication of £is collection, of which 
students of American ballads have known for years, wiU go the hope 
that other materials long held in manuscript, such as the ITorth 
Carolina collection of Professor Frank C. Brown — ^to name no 
others — ^will see the light before very long. 

Slips in the printing are very few. American Negro Folh-Songs 
was edited by Fewman L (not B.) White (p. xiy) ; Eckstorm and 
Smyth^s Minstrelsy of Maine was publisfigrii^BT, not 1987 (p. 
xvi). Singing games, songs of Indian, ITegro, French origin, 
everything has its place in this great treasure-house of American 
song — everything except a map ! 


Worthuoestem Umversit$f 


Jobs Webstee Spaeqo 
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BRIEF MENTION 


The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson. By W. K. Wimsatt, Je. 
JTew Haveiij Connectieut: Yale University Press^ 1941. Pp. xvi + 
166. $3.00. (Yale Studies in English, 94.) This is an interesting 
discourse, rigorous in method but not at all pedantic, theoretical 
hut not too abstract, and remarkably readable. Of course a mere 
description of Johnson^s style could not, at this time of day, con- 
tain anything new. No other style has been described by so many 
critics, all of them in substantial agreement one with another. But 
Mr. WimsatPs interest has chiefly been to relate its well-known 
features to a general theory of style. I find my justification,^^ he 
says, a philosophic one and he speaks (with more dubious pro- 
priety, one may think) of ^^the general science of verbal style.^^ 

The theory that he mamtains throughout is that style is noth- 
ing but expression — and we recogmze here the student of Grocers 
esthetic. But as he elaborates his argument we become more aware 
of the hovermg presence of Messrs. Ogden and Richards. Thus 
he defines siyle as last and most detailed elaboration of 

meaning and the title of one of his chapters is Style ^ Mean- 
ing. Naturally he is extremely wary of the traditionali^S^res of 
rhetoric,^ even of such as are really close to his s^|^, such as 
alliteration, antithesis, and balance, and when h§«rf&es them does 
so for the purpose of examining ^^the expressive tendency that 
underlies them.^^ 

There is no doubt that this theory is philosophically sound, and 
even acceptable to common sense. Strictness of esthetic theory, 
however, does not always make for ease and clarity in literary criti- 
cism, and it is the particular merit of Mr. Wimsatt^s work that he 
is both easy and clea3r in his discussion of Johnson^s parallelism, 
his diction, his stylistic antecedents, and so on. On the subject of 
his generalized, or ^ philosophic,^ diction he is especially enlighten- 
ing. It is a land of poetry of abstraction,’^ which in its worst 
phases produces a monotonous uproar.” Mr. Wimsatt ends his 
study in a light-hearted imitation of this uproar. 

Kosms w. oEonn 

Primetm XInw&rsity 


^tongar J?iE2Z. By JoKif J>rm. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Eiohaeu 0. Boys. Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Pi:ess, 
1941. Pp. xiv+ 114. $1.7S. Dyer% charming ^^Grongar Hili^^ 
here receives the careful study and the attractive format it deserves* 
The bibliography and iflie textual histoiy pf the poem ate rather 
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complicated, but Dr. Boys has devised a clear and simple arrange- 
ment: he prints in parallel the Pindaric version from Savage’s 
Miscellany and the early octosyllabic version from A New Miscel- 
lany^ with notes giving significant variants from other texts, notably 
those m Lewis’s Miscellany and the Hertford MS ; he then prints 
the final text from Dyer’s Poems (1T61) and adds a special table of 
variants to show clearly the order in which the octosyllabic versions 
were composed and revised. The question of the order of publication 
is less important Boys tentatively dates A New Miscellany 1726. 
It may be added that according to the announcements in Wilford’s 
Monthly Catalogue, A New Miscellany appeared in March, 1726, 
Lewis’s Miscellany m July, and Savage’s in September. This would 
put the first known appearance in print of Grongar Hill ” within 
a month of the first edition of Thomson’s Winter. 

Introductory sections deal briefly but comprehensively with 
Dyer’s life, with the connection between Grongar Hill ” and his 
other work both in poetry and m painting, and with the reception 
and reputation of the poem. The tribute to " Grongar Hill ’’ in a 
set of verses in Garilleana (1741; this piece dated 1734) is an 
interesting find. Other sources, many of them now unfortunately 
inaccessible, might take us farther into the underbrush ; thus the 
British Journal, October 1, 1726, in a long series of unfavorable 
comments on Savage’s Miscellany, uncharitably suggests that 

Grongar Hill” is so much superior to the rest of Dyer’s work 
that it must have been revised by Aaron Hill I Such addenda will 
appear, but meanwhile Boys has given students of the eighteenth 
century a sound critical edition of an important poem and a most 
convenient and practical introduction to Dyer’s life and work. 

AUAIiT B. MCKILLOF 

The Mice Institute 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bisstak ISP LtrzEEi. Bfr. Horace S. Craig, Jr., publiant ime lettre de Henan 
A Anatole Frknce dans le d'Avril des M. L. K., a pr4sente comme 
dontenae sa lecture du nxm de la persoime qui devait servir de guide A 
France dans ses courses en Bretagne. II a h4sit4 entre Luzel et Suzel 
C’’est Men Luzel qull faut lire, Ce nom est fanailier A tons ceux qui 
slnt4ressent au folklore breton. K4 A Floaret, non loin de Tr4guier, archi- 
viste A Quinaper, Francois Marie Luzel consacra sa vie A la reeberche des 
chansons et des contes transmis oralement en Basse-Bretagne. II a ainsi 
assurd la conservation d*une soixantaine de myst^res et de quatre volumes 
de gweimou et de On lui doit aussi Vmtes et Itigen^es des Breams 


^theerziou Breisi^ssel, ehauts populaires de la Basse-Bretagm ( 1868 - 
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Armoncaim (s <i.)j Contes hretons (1870), Tradtttons orales des Bretons 
Armortcains. Legendes chretiennes (1874), Vetllees hretonnes (1879), 
Contes populatres de Basse-Bretagne (1887), etc 

Luzel fut etroitement associe k la vie de Benan en Bretagne. II jagurait 
parmi les amis intimes qui avaient lenr entree k Bosmapamon. II fut de grand 
seeours a Benan, lorsque celui-ci profitait de ses sejours en Bretagne pour 
enrichir sa connaissance des 14gendes ceitiques. C'etait un homme d'une vaste 
Erudition et d^un cliarme irresistible Le poete et contour Anatole Le Braz ® 
m’a souvent dit le plaisir qu^il y avait a accompagner, dans ses randonn^es, 
cet enthousiaste sauveteur du passe en qu§te de nouveaux documents, Luzel 
n^avait pas son pareil pour d41ier la langue des paysans bretons. Sdduits 
par ses manieres, contours et conteuses recitaient devant lui, sans se faire 
prier, comme devant un des leurs, les Mstoires qu’on se repute entre gens du 
pays, pendant les veilldes. Benan appr4ciait lui aussi la valeur de ces 
drudites promenades, et quand il voulait attirer quelque sien ami en 
Bretagne, il ne manquait pas de lui laisser entrevoir la possibility d’excur- 
sionner en la eompagnie de Luzel. Void Tine lettre ecrite k Berthelot le 
chimiste, le 9 aout 1885, que Ton pent rapproeber de la lettre k Anatole 
France; 

Le 18, selon toutes les apparences, je devrai aller a Quimper . . pour le 
diner * qui doit y avoir lieu cette annye. Luzel, Breton tout k fait exquis et, 
ce qui est rare, d’un grand bon sens, se fait une f^te de nous montrer, par 
ses odtys syrieux et intyressants, Quimper et toute cette o5te; puis, avec 
Luzel, nous verrions tout le Finistyre, y eompris Morlaix, Saint-Pol-de'I*yon, 
etc. Enfin, de mani^re ou d'autre, je vous assure que vous ne vous ennuierez 
pas. Ke remettez done pas ee voyage. Je vous promets que vous ne vous 
repentirez pas d’avoir vu le Finistyre avec Luzel.*'* 

Luzel ytait ny deux ans avant Benan; il ne survycut pas longtemps k son 
ami* il mourut en 1895. 

Aibert Feuilibrat 

Yale University 


WOBTUTDEX ZXT GoETHEs Faust In tbe April issue of MLN, in a review 
by Professor John A. Walz, tbe ^'Wortindex zu Goethes Faust by Hohl- 
feld, Joos, and Twaddell, receives unstinted praise for its standard of execu- 
tion, but is categorically condemned in regard to the plan on which it is 
constructed. The authors, who have commissioned the undersigned to act 
as their spokesman, beg leave to question the justification for such censure. 

The matter at issue concerns the essential significance, in a drama# of 


1874), Bmiop Brei^~tml^ ehants populaires de la Bmse-Bretagm» Intro- 
duction d'Anatole Le Braz (1890). 

*^Le Braz possydait plusieurs lettres de Benan k Luzel. 

®I1 s'agit du Bluer Celtique qui reunissait tous les ans les amis de la 
Bretagne. Benan prysida ce diner pendant plusieurs anndes. 

* Lettre eitye par Beny d^s dans Fmest Benan en Bretagne, 326. 
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what for short we shall call stage directions, tho including in this term 
also titles of acts or scenes as well as the names identifying the individual 
speeches To Professor Waiz it is ‘wholly unjustifiable ’ to separate this 
material from what we designate as der eigenthche Text of Goethe’s Faust 
or, for that matter, of any literary drama He asks ‘‘What would 
Goethe’s Faust look like if it weie edited with the omission of all stage 
directions, titles and names'^*’ In reply we raise the counter-question; 
“What would Goethes Faust sound like if it were performed with the 
inclusion of all stage directions, titles and names ^ ” The very words “ look 
like ” suggest the printed page, on which the stage directions indeed cannot 
be dispensed with. The true embodiment, however, of a work of poetry, 
above all dramatic poetry, is not the printed page, but what comes to life, 
as it Tivere, for the inner or outer ear and eye of the reader or audience. 
This, and this alone is the eigenthclier Text and an etnhettlicher sprach- 
hcher Ahlauf {emhetthch, not in reference to any questions of dramatic 
unity of action, as Professor Walz seems to think, but because uninter- 
rupted by linguistically heterogeneous stage directions). In this vitaliza- 
tion of the words of a dramatic text, stage diiections are helpful, often 
necessary, and significant aspects of the poet’s imaginary scene may be 
conveyed thru them, hut they themselves, as language, remain silent. Both 
linguistically and functionally they operate on a level of their own. To 
exclude them from an analysis of the creative language of a drama should 
therefore hardly be called “wholly arbitrary and indefensible.” On the 
contrary, it is a matter of necessity. A glaringly convincing example would 
be a drama in dialect with its stage directions, of course, in conventional 
prose. Had we included them in our procedure as an organic part of the 
drama, as Professor Walz msists we should have done, we should have 
vitiated our lists or at best have rendered their use difiScult and confusing. 
For this reason we felt, and still feel, justified in claiming that our lists in- 
deed exhibit das gesamie Wortmatenal or a G-esamtschau des Wortschatmes 
of Goethe’s FaustdieJitung as a BpracJikunstioerhi for a Gesamtschau im- 
plies not only the inclusion of all that belongs hut also the exclusion of all 
that does not belong, 

No doubt, a Faustworterhuch^ with which Professor Walz confuses our 
Index would have to include the vocabulary of the stage directions on the 
same level as that of the ‘dramatic* text. The most, however, that we 
could have done for them would have been the compilation, in the form of 
an appendix, of such significant or unusual words or forms as occur in 
them, but not in the ^ dramatic ’ text. We feel sure no one would expect 
that the stage directions in their entirety should have been subjected to the 
same exhaustive word analysis as the rest of the text. Could we have 
assumed that for reasons of practical convenience {no others we could 
consider valid) a considerable number of the users of the Index would have 
favored the addition of such a separate list, we should have been glad to 
furnish it. It could easily have been done, except perhaps for the question 
of what to include and what not. Professor Walz e. g. is willing to dis- 
pense with the enumeration of “names like Faust, Gretchen and some 
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others,” but he forgets that Margarete occurs about four times as often as 
Gretehen and that he himself would probably have insisted on an enumera- 
tion of the specific occurrences. 

Much more of pertinent interest might be said about the stage directions 
in Faust, but limits of time and space forbid. We trust that what we 
have said will carry conviction that, regardless of whether our plan and 
procedure are liked or even approved of or not, there is nothing about them 
that is " arbitrary ” or “ inconsistent ” or ‘‘ fragmentary ” There is only 
one thing that we might wish to be different. Our search for a concise title 
has exposed us, with some show of at least mechanical if not essential 
justice, to the charge of "raising false hopes.” We might wish to have 
forestalled censure on this giound by adding the somewhat awkward sub- 
title, mit Aussohlu^ der BuhnenanusetsungeTb, Tttel und Nainen der 
sprechenden Persone%” We are making note of it in our memoranda for a 
second edition. 

A. E. Hohlfeld 

University of Wisconsin 


Yet Again the AgoTAETS. In February 1941 (Modem Philology, pp. 
243-50 ) I published an article on Old-French Agopart ‘ Ethiopian ^ wherein 
I adhere to a view that Agopart represents Mtwpe ('Ethiopia') plus -art, 
and in April 1942 (MLW, pp. 252-59) Professor Leo Spitzer has contributed 
a study of the same theme wherein he lists under five numbered headings 
(p. 253) his reasons for considering such an explanation fatally defective 
It IS interesting to have this new discussion which aims to disassociate 1% 
Agopart ' the Ethiopians ' from cil d^Etiope ' the Ethiopians ' in order to 
derive the name from the verb agoper ' to stumble.' ^ I see no need, how- 
ever, to re-discuss the general bases of my view, but desire merely to add 
a comment regarding the most concrete of Mr. Spitzer’s five objections; 
his third, in which he points out that as a suffix of nationality -art was late 
in appearing, and in which he states that the -art of Agopart has a certain 
pej'orative connotation and considers it improbable that such a connotation 
would attach itself from the start to an -art used to indicate nationality.^ 


^See my suggestion in note 13 (p. 249) tha^ the two words were 
originally independent but became associated in thought, with Agopart 
aiding in a modification in the meaning of agoper from ' limp * to ' stumble ' ; 
as a gloss to that note let me state that had I ever found any occurrence 
of an expression hronoh&r oomme un Agopart [“ locution que M, Armstrong 
doit avoir trouv5e " ; Spitzer, p. 254] I should certainly not have failed to 
cite the passage. 

®^When, in this same third heading, Mr. Spitzer cites the statement in 
my note 9 that the term MtHopim first appears in the thirteenth century, 
it is of course a typographical error that accounts for substitution of 
seventeenth for thirteenth. , , , > ^ 
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These two assertions are well founded, but they are far from constituting 
obstacles to the derivation of Agopart from Etiope, for there were two terms, 
each already very frequent in the Crusade period and among the Crusaders, 
which of themselves were adequate to inspire the formation of li Agopart as 
a semi-pejorative designation of nationality The first was h Lomhart. 
The Lombards, as money-lenders who played an important part in financing 
the Crusaders, awakened in the Franks not simply normal hostility toward 
foreigners but the special venom which we reserv’e for our creditors It 
should hardly he offered as an objection that the -art of Lomhart is in no 
wise a grammatical suffix* the comers of the vulgar’^ word Agopart ^ 
whoever they were, w'ere not philologists The second term, a pejorative 
substantive containing the true -art suffix and applied to human groups, 
was U couart. The Lombards and the cow’ards could surely form a husky 
enough team to bring the Agopart $ into being. 

It may be that were Paul Meyer still with us he would, as Mr, Spitzer 
{p. 255) hints he might, renege his early view About that we can not 
tell, but I feel some confidence that if he were to do so it would not be by 
reason of the arguments advanced under the third heading. 

Edward C Armstrong 

Princeton University 


BSPIY. I am afraid that the two partners which form Prof. Armstrong’s 
** husky team” are rather ill-matched and unfit for their task: Lombard, 
as Mr. A. admits, is no derivative in -ard, nor is couard a name of a people. 
The geographic links between Lombard and Agopart, as for example a 
*Vents-ard, a *Eomagn-ard, a *Urtg-ard, are missing (incidentally, the 
Italian bankers known as Lombards did not establish themselves in France 
until the 13th cent, cf Marg Zweifers monograph) ; missing, too, is the 
semantic link between cowards ’ and the brave Ethiopian fighters. Thus, 
with this derivation of Agopart, formed with a suffix non-existent in 12th 
cent France (in that meaning) from a non-existent *Agope * Ethiopia’ — 
a derivaldon, moreover, which fails to take into account the variants extant 
iJEscvpart^Achopart), one may be reminded of a remark of G. Paris in 
reference to a similar case (Earn., xsiv, 309). Each one of the difficulties 
of this etymology, alone, might be explained away, but the sum total defies 
explanation. 


L. S. 
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THE STYLISTIC INTEEPEETATION OP 
LITEEAEY TEXTS ^ 


In order to avoid nseless polemiCj^ let ns begin by granting that 
every study which contributes to the better comprehension and 
interpretation of a literary work is legitimate. Every kind of study 
is welcome if it adds to our knowledge of a literary work or if it 
permits us to feel and enjoy it better. 

The traditional study of literature has dealt with many im- 
portant aspects such as the ideologic, historic, folkloric, Imguistic, 
biographic, social, religious ; the only thing which had been neglected 
by traditional criticism is the specifically poeUc values. Criticism 
has decided whether a work is of great, average, or scant literary 
value. But in most instances such evaluation amounts to no more 
than a faint underlining in a vague system of academic classifica- 
tions, and, in the best of cases, our great philologians give us 
rapid, isolated glimpses of the true poetic content of the work, 
without submitting this aspect to a systematic study. 

In every poetic production, however (and, of course, I call poetic 
production not only verse compositions but also every artistically 
valuable literary creation) the only thing essential— as a poetic 
production — ^is its poetic kernel. In the Quijote there are repre- 
sented thoughts, ideas, cultural European currents of the time, 
national forces and ambitions, a profound personal vision of life; 
all this could very well have been set forth in the form of a treatise, 
intellectuaUy ordered and justified — ^but then it would not consti- 
tute a poetic creation. There is also in the Quijote a critical 
portrayal of social life, common wisdom, geographic references, and 
literary criticism; and all of this could have been presented as 
topics of information — but then the work would not constitute a 
poetic creation. And one may go further : it will be readily admitted 
that if Cervantes had intended primarily to inform ns concerning 
the geography of Spain he would have given us facts in greater 
quantity, and more precise and better integrated than they appear 
in the Quijote; if he had intended to write a treatise on the cultural 
ideas which interested him, he would have developed such ideas in 

Abridged versloi^ of an address made at tbe 1942 MliA convention at 
Indianapolis, wMch may mterest the readers of MIjUT {and Professor 
fjaacaster) as a report on one^ branch of phUoIogloal activities m Argentina. 
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greater detail and wotild hare shown ns explicitl}^ his own point 
of Tiew; if he had wished to record the customs and social forces 
of his time, he would have provided us with more detailed and 
eicact information than is to be found in his work* In short, each 
one of the aspects of the literary work except the poetic would, 
if considered as a subject in itself, have turned out better if 
treated by itself, systematicaEy, and according to its own exigencies. 
And yet, in this piecemeal, unsystematic and partial form m which 
these subjects appear m literary master works, their power to 
vitalize the human heart is incomparably greater. And this is 
because the power they possess belongs to the poetic architecture 
m which the social or histone or ideologic themes (the so-called 
contents) enter as materials of construction. That architecture is 
of a specific type which in lato sensu we call ^ artistic^ and, in 
reference to literature, ^ poetic^ — ^and the character of which, as 
such, is revealed in the aesthetic pleasure which is produced m us. 
Traditional philological criticism methodically studies contents and 
the value thereof; but is it not also the duty of literary history and 
of literary criticism to attempt the methodical understanding of the 
poetic in literary works ? My two-fold proposition is, first, that the 
poetical represents not only one but the basic aspect for studies 
of literary criticism, and, secondly, that it is incumbent upon the 
new philological discipline, usually called stylistics, to seek out, to 
appraise, and to rectify the methods suitable for a systematic and 
rigorous analysis of this aspect of literary works. 

Stylistics is style-study. As regards ^ style, ^ this is generally under 
stood to mean an author^s particular use of language, his idiomatk 
mastery and virtuosity, as representing an additional part of the 
literary construction; there have been a number of doctoral disser- 
tations which have attacked the question of style from this point of 
view. I grant the occasional desirability of such a conception of 
style; I grant likewise the usefulness of some of these theses as 
eonti'ibutions to the study of the style of the authors in question. 
But ijie term ^ style’ has another meaning which is more suitable 
in the purposes of stylistics: sttfle is the expressive system of a, 
worhy of an author^ of an epoch. 

According to this defiMtion stylistics must study the literary 
work as a poetic structure, taking into account the two essential 
aspects: the maimer in which it is constructed, both as a whole and 
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in its elements^ and the sort of aesthetic delight which it produces^ 
in other words the work must he considered both as a created 
product and as a creating force — as Ipyov and as bipyeut. Whether 
the work m question be a small poem, a novel, or a tragedy, the 
investigator of style seeks to perceive the modus opemndi of the 
psychic forces which form the composition of the work, and to 
penetrate deeper into the aesthetic pleasure which derives from the 
experience and contemplation of the poetic structure. After that, 
and only after that, each one of the elements is studied and viewed 
in its structural role within the poetic creation: what does this 
diminutive express or suggest? how is the rh3i:hm achieved, what 
does it reveal concerning the act of poetic creation, and what 
aesthetic effects does it produce? What are the special character- 
istics of the metaphors, of which elements are they made, and what 
are the particular procedures of artistic condensation employed by 
the author? 

Stylistics is concerned, then, with the expressive system of a work, 
an author, or a group of related authors. An expressive system 
embraces everything from the internal constitution of the work to 
the suggestive power of the words and the aesthetic efScacy of 
rhythmical interplay. And by ^internal constitution^ I am re- 
ferring to that world which, in his poem, in his tragedy, or m his 
novel, the poet shapes out of his sentiments and his thoughts. What 
is essentially poetic consists precisely of this created structure or 
architecture ; this does not mean, however, that the so-called contents 
lose their importance for study — ^indeed these have a qualitative 
interplay in the form or construction itself. For it is impossible to 
think of the very same form with different contents; the contents, 
with their characteristic nature, are formative in themselves. 

To clarify this point I should like to adduce an example from 
another art. In a painting the form or artistic construction is made 
up of lines and colors and the counterbalance of the two. But these 
are not the only compositional elements: the construction is made 
up also of the very materials represented. The wise distribution of 
cloth, stone, human flesh, vegetable life, sky and water, produces 
in the painting a harmony of the sensations that axe evoked. Xotice 
the formative rdle played by the white and rose-colored tints of 
feminine flesh against the red and violet velvets; should the pieces of 
' cloth be replaced by other materials of the same color — ^by stone, for 
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example, or by vegetation — ^tbe composition itself would be thereby 
altered; that is, the ^form ’ would change. It is well-known that a 
painting provokes in ns not only visnal sensations but, particularly, 
those which are tactile and thermal — ^as well as various associations 
of all degrees. These tactile and thermal sensations, these associa- 
tions, are provoked by the materials depicted (by the contents) , 
thus the contents, with their characteristic material quality, are 
elements of form. If in a painting an apple is replaced by a clay 
ball, there will be produced a profound alteration in the harmony of 
sensations, in the form, even though the clay ball be of the same 
size, the same form and the same color as the apple. Every work of 
art is essentially the creation of a structure, of a form; but it is 
always a structure made up of something^ a form extracted from 
something. Considered in this way, complementary concepts of 
matter and form are subordinated to the one all-important concept 
of form. Our poet likewise creates first and foremost, with his 
sentiments and his thoughts, a form. The thoughts play a rdle in 
the poetic structure by virtue of their specific qualities ; this is why 
stylistics must study thoughts and ideas as well as feelings. But the 
former should not be studied in and for themselves^ as a system 
rationally justified, but only as expressive elements, as an indirect 
expression of a deeper ^ thought ' of a poetic nature : an mtmtional 
vision of the world and of life, felt, lived, and objectified in the 
poetic creation. 

The great critics of past generations have often dealt with the 
Welianschmmng of a poet whenever the poet (a Dante, a Sophocles, 
a Cervantes) has been thought to have a world outlook of his own, 
and his works to possess a philosophical, religious, social or moral 
content. Knowledge of this sort is a precondition for stylistic 
studies, but the particular characteristic of stylistic treatment con- 
sists in considering the poeFs vision of the world also as a poetic 
creation, as a construction basically aesthetic. It was not Cervantes^ 
main concern in the Quipte to depict the world wherein he had 
lived, as an ordinary citizen in real life; in his work of art, the 
vision of the world which is the basis of the life of the citizen 
Cervantes has been evaluated, sifted and purified; certain tenden- 
cies have been emphasized, others subordinated; his own clear vision 
has given form to the significance of this world; it has ^become 
organized, reduced to artistic forms, to an ideal pattern. This 
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reduction to form belongs to poetic creation. Stylistics, then, in- 
terests itself in this creative character of an author^s vision of the 
■world, but only with the aesthetico-poetic consequences of this 
vision — ^not with its philosophieo-rational aspects in se. This can be 
seen most easily in the case of lyrical poems, m which the vision 
of the world is ordered according not to rational knowledge but to 
a personal vision of factual elements which have been adapted to 
the emotional unity of the moment. 

Although feeling and sentiment are present in every literary 
creation they acquire their highest constituent importance in Ijrric 
poetry. The emotional attitude which is crystallized in a lyric poem 
may be derived from real events in the poePs life, as, for example, 
in the Coplas por la muerte de su padre of Jorge Manrique or in 
the love ballads of Lope de Vega ; again, as m the serene poetry of 
Pray Luis de Leon, this attitude may be ^ achieved ^ by the poet, as 
a refuge from the disquieting anxieties with which the world 
torments him ; there may even be a question of a dramatization of 
sentimental attitudes, as m Espronceda’s Gancion del pirata or the 
Romances gitanos of Garcia Lorca. In all cases, even when an 
autobiographical basis is present, the poet has shaped and adjusted 
his sentiment, in the same manner that he has crystallized his vision 
of the world. The emotion which the poet has experienced in real 
life may perhaps have been trivial and vulgar; but when his spirit 
acquires that privileged creative tension which we call inspiration, 
then there appear m his work of art splendors and forces by which 
the raw material has been qualitatively transformed and given the 
universal value of an ideal pattern. And it is with this transfigured 
sentiment, not with the raw material of emotion, with which 
stylistics deals; the poem should not be treated as a biographical 
document nor as a monument of a moral attitude which may have 
been underlying the original experience. 

And here we arrive at the capital point of our subject: since 
sentiment and personal Weltanschauung are communicated in poetry 
not directly but only by means of the suggestive, evocative pro- 
cedures employed by the poet, the task of stylistics must be to study 
the eicpressive system of an author. Thus everything that has an 
efficacious value for suggestion must be studied and this, not by 
dissection but by evoking the ^ biological^ forces at work in, the 
poem. We must seek to discover how the poem developed as an 
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objective construction, i. e.^ how the ^ form ^ of the poem developed, 
and how the original reality has been especially prepared to serve 
as the espression of the sentimental substance mtuited by the poet. 
Stylistics must also study rational thoughts insofar as these have 
been transformed into poetry; the particular manner in which 
fantasy operates m its oto inventions; the secret order of the poem 
underlying its apparent whimsicality; the poet^s exploitation of the 
possibilities of his idiom; the expressive intentions with which he 
has filled out and renewed common syntactical formulae, the 
expressive procedure to which he has subjected the meaning of words 
and phrases. Finally the rhythm must be considered : that is, the 
aesthetico-suggestive construction to which the poet has subjected 
the phonetic material, the organic activity developed in actualizing 
the sounds, the aesthetical organization of the given language. 

Of course in every literary creation the essential is always that 
which the poet has succeeded in creating — ^not what he may have 
attempted, and failed, to create; we can interpret only what is 
contained in the poem before us. This, however, does not mean that 
it is possible completely to exclude the poet: what meaning could 
a poem have if one were to pretend that it has not come forth from 
the spirit of a poet? Every poem is an intentional construction and 
thus may be understood and enjoyed only if the reader grasps the 
intention around which the poem has been organized. It is precisely 
what IS objectivized in the poem that allows us to discern this 
prime intention; by the same token, the reader should not consider 
any intention which he may know to have existed in the poet^s mind 
but which has not been objectively realized. 

The only way to perceive the meaning of a poem is to accept it, 
and recreate it, word by word, verse by verse, in accordance with 
its rhythmic imagery: to imagine it, I might say, as the work must 
have developed, shaped by the intention of a concrete human being. 
And I am not simply recommending this as one way of reading a 
poem; I maintain that this is the only way possible. Bach new 
reading of a poem carries us, willy-nniy, to the moment of the 
poetic creation which has been perpetuated in the poem. The 
expressive system of an author can be understood only as a living 
functioning process, as an efficacious manifestation of that pri- 
vileged aetivity which is called poetic creation. This expressive 
system of a poem, of an author, of an epoch can he the object of 
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systematic study ; and it is tins alone which is deserving of stylistic 
treatment. 

Let us then remove the existing taboo agamst studying the poetic 
m poetry; for thjs last is nothing recondite or ineffahile. The poets 
who have made excursions mto criticism (Goethe^ Lessings Cole- 
ridge, Sidney, Wordsworth, Juan Eamon Jimenez, T. S. Eliot) 
have all raised problems which were poetic; indeed it has been the 
poetic aspect of literary w’-orks, even when these were dedicated 
primarEy to other ends, with w^hieh the great body of English 
critics has constantly and lovingly dealt, in our own time, there are 
critics like John Middleton Murray and I. A. Eichards who, each 
in his own way, are seeking and finding the poetic values of litera- 
ture. This IS likewise the way of Croce, Dilthey, Simmel, 
Santayana and Ortega y Gasset who often couple their historical 
and philosophical mterests with elucidations of the poetic side of 
literary works. 

We philologists, too, and we philologists especially, must cooperate 
in this search for poetic understanding, but we must do so in our 
own way: carrying out our studies with a method capable of im- 
provement and progress. We can and we must shape a discipline, 
a tradition of research, by ever anew rectifying and extending our 
poetico-literary knowledge, which knowledge will pass to successive 
mvestigators. The method which we can develop must be based on 
our particular professional competence, that is, on our professional 
knowledge of Imguistic phenomena and their values. Our point 
of departure must be the recognition that, just as each idiomatic 
expression has a meaning fixed by language, so it has also a complex 
ot suggestive powers, likewise, but not as firmly, fixed by language. 
The meaning of a word is better established by tradition than is 
the suggestion emanating from the word, although both are some- 
what fixed (neither completely so ; and both are fixed in a particular 
manner in each language). To use the phenomenologic^ termin- 
ology of Edmund Husserl, an expression is the sign of the object 
signified and an indication (or "connotation^) of aU that is im- 
plicitly meant by the expression — especially of the complex psychic 
reality from which this expression is derived. There are, then, 
two types of contents for words and phrases : signified or denoted, 
and indicated or connoted. The possibility of stylistic studies is 
based on the fact that the indicated or connoted content, though not 
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so firmly fixed as is the signified content, is, nevertheless, far from 
arbitrary : at least it is oriented in a certam direction by linguistic, 
and at times by literary and historical, tradition. We already 
possess some briliiant studies of this aspect of language; the Geneva 
professor, Charles Bally, is a pioneer in this t}’pe of study. The idea 
of starting from the idiomatic peculiarities of an author m order to 
make a short-cut to his soul has been set forth, clarified and 
magnificently exemplified m the works of Karl Vossler, who has 
been followed by Leo Spitzer, Damaso Alonso, Ernst Robert Curtins 
and others; with Albert Thibaudet, too. who excels m literary 
criticism, the method occasionally follows the same trend: from 
the external linguistic traits of an author toward his interior being. 
The philological training of such writers assures the most solid basis 
for a scholarly handling of the discipline of stylistics. 

Instiiuto de filologta AmADO AloN'SO 

Buenos Aires 


OLD-FEENCH LE C3IEF ITUNE MONTAGNE 

In the Roman Alexandre a substantive chief qualified by d^une 
moniagne or by de la moniagne occurs three times, all three 
occurrences being in passages interpolated by Alexandre de Paris.^ 
In Branch ii 954-69 Emendius, in spite of a grave wound received 
in the battle of the Greeks with the Gadrans, spurs wrathfuUy 
through the "vaucel d^une plaigne^^ (968) and the duke Betis de 
Gadres, who had seen the wounding of Emenidus, descends upon 
him from the ^ chief d^une montaigne (969) : 

Ireement clievalche vaucel d’une plaigue, 

Et Betys li descent dm chtef d*une montaigne. 

Later on (n 1635-58) when Betis, perturbed by the intervention 
of Alexander and the main Greek army, retreats through the plains 
in search of some j^osition better adapted to defensive tactics, he 
comes to a stop in the chief d^une montaigne and orders his 
army to make a stand sbj. of aider) and to close ranks 

(s^esiraigne^ sbj, of esirmndre); the Gadrans give battle in the 

960, 1646, 1650. See The Medieoal French Romm dAlmtmdref 
Vols. 21 {lor the text), iv (for the authorship of the passages In question), 
V {for the critical apparatus). 
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cMef de la montaigne^^; protected by high peaks and precipitous 
gorges save where their position opens out toward a plain, the best 
troops post themselves as a rear guard and battle furiously against 
the pursumg Greeks in the val de Guisterairi (1658). The chief 
appears twice in 1646-50: 

Li dus s’est arest4s el chief d'une montaigne 

Et commande a sa gent que s’alit et s’estraigne. 

Tels vait entr’aus joster qui en son sane se baigne; 

Molt se set bien garder qui ne muert ou mebaigne. 

El chief de Id montaigne josterent h Gadrain. 

The Tobler-Lommatzsch Worteriuch^ which does not cite these 
three examples of chiefs though they are all present m the Michelant 
text (127, 12; 163, 7; 164, 11), does give (under chief, col. 385) 
an example of chief de la montaigne {Roman de la Rose, ed. Langlois 
6079) and defines the chief as ^Spitze,’ just as Langlois had de- 
fined it in his Qlossaire as ^ sommeV but the narrative which 
follows EAlix II 1646-50 shows clearly that the chief de la mon- 
taigne where Betis posts his army is not a mountam top.® In the 
context, when the battle has continued for a time and Betis has been 
unhorsed, he summons his forces to the rescue and the Gadrans come 
out from the mountains and rally to his aid (1659-1731). The 
twelve Greek peers thereupon execute a flanking movement, pass 
between the hostile army and the mountains and seize the defiles, 
thus cutting the Gadrans off from the possibility of retreat (1732- 
34), The further fighting ends quickly in the collapse of Betis and 
his forces and the disorganized flight of the survivors to the city 
of Gadres (1735-1811). 

The natural deduction to be drawn from the above narrative is 
that the location chosen by Betis for his stand was a "^repli de 
montagne,^ a hollow starting from an open valley in the plains and 
penetrating up into the mountains, which offer protection against 
attack from any side except from the outlet where the repli opens 
into a broad valley in the midst of more nearly level territory. The 
definition ^ repli de montagne ^ also applies to the chief in line 969, 
already mentioned above : Betis can hardly have been perched atop 
of a mountain while his troops were battling down in the vale, hut 

®Iii this eouBection note that to render tbe idea ^ sommet de montaigne* 
the normal Old-Ereuch expression was mit son m mont or m son ime 
montmgnet. Bee for example the three occurrences of en sum le muni in 
the lidi des dom amam of Marie de France (lines 91, 158, 171). 
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lie could readily liave been a bit higher up than the open valley and 
so not too £ar distant to observe the wounding of Ememdus. 

There remains for our consideration the occurrence of chief in the 
only other known passage where it is found in association with 
montagne ; the Rojmn de la Eose^ Ime 6079 of the Langlois edition. 
Here Jean de Meun in describing Fortune's domicile says that 
high up in the chief de la monfaigne — on the declivity and not in 
the plam — ^Fortune’s dwelling slopes downward ever threatened with 
collapse. The text reads (6079-83) : 

En haut ou chief de la montaignef 
Ou pendant, non pas en la plaigne, 

Menacant toujourz trebuicliance, 

Preste de recevoir eheance, 

Descent la maison de Fortune. 

Here again the location is evidently no mountain top but a ^ repli 
de montagne^ with a slope which loses its abruptness when the 
hollow smooths down and broadens out mto a plain. The descrip- 
tion of Fortune's house forms part of a passage (5921-6118) where 
Jean de Meim is not merely imitating but is actually translating a 
corresponding passage in the Anticlaudianm of Alain de Lille.® 
The Latin text underlying 6079-83 is as follows : 

Mupis in ahrupto snspensa minansque ruinam 
Fortune domus in preeeps descendit . . . 

The Fortunae domus in abrupta suspensa which in praeceps 
descendit serves to confirm that Jean de Meun^s chief de la 
monfaigne consisted of a rapidly sloping terrain, such as is char- 
acteristic of a ^ repli de montagne.^ 

Once we grant that chief de montagne^' means ^ repli de 
montagne/ it is manifest that in this expression the word chief is 
akin to Latin cavare and cavm. The verb cavare lived on in the 
Old French as chever^ with stem-accented forms of the type chieve 
(pr. 3 sing.), but chemr was subjected to rather constant learned 
influence, so that caver is the modern French form and that chaver - 
and caver are frequent even in early texts. The adjective cavu, cava 
should in popular development give cho (cf. Prov. cati), chieve^ but 
the learned cave is the only recorded form for the masculine of the 

» Antkilaudi&nm, Book to, chapter vm, and Book toi, chapter i. fhe 
, passage in question is quoted iu full by Langlois in his note to Moee 
§921-6118). 
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adjeetire.* Ifor do the dictionaries record a feminine chieve, hut 
none the less this femmme exists. In the Roman d’ Alexandre we 
find (m 1039-42) : 

D’eaue du ciel pleue centre une henepee 
En une chieve pierre a ZepMrus trovee,® 

Grant talent a de boire, n’en a goute adesee, 

Ains la qeut en son elme, le roi Ea presentee. 

Lines 1039-42 go back to Lambert le Tort and form part of an 
episode where Lambert closely adheres to the text of the Epistola 
Alexandri ad Aristotelem^ which has (ed. Kuebler, p. 195) : miles 
ZepJixrus invent am mihi m lapide concavo aquam galea pertulit; 
this leaves no room for doubt that Lambert’s text spoke of ^ a hollow 
stone.’ A second example of chieve^ again in an early text, is to 
be found m Ivor Arnold’s edition of the Roman de Brut (lines 

<519-20) . draguns dormanz 

En dons pierres chieves gesanz, 

where for chieves the editor is following the spelling of his basic 
manuscript (P), In sum, there is substantial evidence for early 
popular developments of the cavare-cavus^cava group and for a 
substantive chief ^ concavite ’ as a member of this group. The chief 
^concavite’ may have been built on the stem-accented forms of 
chever or, m case chieve adj. fern, had given rise to a chief adj. 
masc., the chief ^concavite’ may be a substantivized adjective 
formed on chief ^ concave.’ 

The whole Old-French group was subject to the competition of 
partly or wholly learned forms {chaver, caver^ cave) and to the 
equally strong competition of the French adjective crues (creitx) 
and verb crueser (creteser). The substantive chief ‘^concavite’ had 
an added handicap m its phonetic collision with the substantive 

‘When von Wartburg {FWW n, p. 559) mentions a tbirteenth-century 
hapax chief ‘ caverne ’ and states that it is derived from cavUf he presumably 
has in mind the cMef cited in the Tobler-Lommatzsch (n, col, 390), but 
Charles H. Livingston {MIjN 54 [1939], pp. 290-91) has shown that the 
line as there cited is based on a misreading and that the cfmf therein has 
its commonplace meaning ‘ 

®The basic manuscript (G) has altered chieve to dwte but D and 2*, 
which belong to the same family, have chteve and A has cheva; FY have 
chme; BFQJIK have cme; M has cruese and L has Mm u cruis dfvme 
redhe; €MMS alter. Ihe Italian scribe of B, with dive pvrre^ has seem- 
ingly equated the ch of chieve with ol* 
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chief *tete/ and the cnmniatiTe effect of these three factors fatally 
destined it to extinction. Thus it need awaken little surprise that 
no trace has been found of chief ‘ concarite ^ sare in the specialized 
meaning of a geological coneaTity and even then only when it is 
accompanied by a qualifier (^‘d^une montagne^^ or ^^de la mon- 
tagne ser\ing as an aid to distinguish it from chief ^ tete/ This 
somewhat fragile prop was insufficient to save the chief de mon- 
tagne and^ so far as at present recorded, the first and last pre- 
served occurrences are the three of Alexandre de Pans and the one 
of Jean de lleun, all four examples being applied to a gorge or set 
of gorges penetrating up into a mountain side. 

« . . ^ . .. Edwaed C* Aemstrono 

Princeton Uniiersttif 


GOETHE HISTOEIEE LITTEEAIEE 

Sainte-Eeuve, on le sait, appelait Goethe " le roi de la critique 
(21 oetobre 1850) on le plus grand des critiques ” (12 avril 1858) ; 
eet eloge d^un maitre par un autre maltre etait surtout fonde sur 
les Mntretiens avec EcJcermann^ dont avait ete emerveille Pauteur 
des Cmiseries du LundL Tine souplesse infinie d^mteEigence se 
jouant sur un fonds stable de discemement et de gofit, nulle pre- 
vention pour barrer le chemin a une oeuvre nouvelle, la tradition de 
Fhellenisme assurant seule quelques normes applieables k une vari4t4 
d%ttr^ts k peu pres parfaite: la sage de Weimar semblait avoir 
prefigure Fattitude finale d^un autre critique, " rompu a toutes les 
metamorphoses^^ par iant de curiosit4s suivies de deceptions, par 
des enthousiasmes varies auxquels avaient succede d^apparentes 
apc^tasies. La formula critique de Samte-Beuve, montrer ce qu^un 
auteur a voulu dire^ et comment il Pa dit/^ avait et4 proposee mmt 
k Mtre par Goethe: 

Was hat sich 4er Autor vor^esetzt? 1st dieaer Vorsatz vernunftig und 
verstiudigS tjud wieferu ist es geluugeu, !lm auszufuhreu? ‘ 

* 

Or, si Fhistorien Htt4taire doit payer, a un immense devancier, un 
tribut tout semblable, e^est pour raisons plus complexes, qtf un 

^W. A., Bd. 42 \ p. 161. Un des tradueteurs frangais d'Eckern^im, 
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livre entier epuiserait a peine : ce livre, s^etonnera-t-on de constater 
que la bibliographie demesuree de Goetbe ne le renferme toujours 
point? On bien observera-t-on qn^nne fois de plns^ comme si 
souYent dans Fhistoire de la renoxnm^e et de Taction de cet ecrivain, 
ses compatriotes n^ont pas tonjonrs sn apercevoir des snperiontes 
qne lenr cacbaient en enx-m§mes d’autres tendances^ La formnie 

Goetbe et Schiller/^ on mgme Schiller et Goethe/^ comme disait 
Nietzsche, a par bonhenr ete moins operante en France qn^en AUe- 
magne. Et les vnes fort claires de Tantenr de Pome et VeriU en 
matiere d^histoire litteraire ont rejoint on devance sans effort celles 
qni se faisaient jonr en France en particnlier: d^oii des commence- 
ments d^enqn^te anxqnels on voudrait ajonter ici.^ 

II va de SOI qne ponr Goethe, heritier et angmentatenr de 
Tid6ologie amorc4e par les philosophes grecs, la connaissance des 
choses par lenr devenir est la norme m%me de Tesprit attentif k la 
rMite. II suflSt de voir par example, apres 1815 et dans le trouble 
des temps anssi bien qne par ses inquietudes personnelles, le sage 
de Weimar" pr6occup6 des indices favorables on contraires k ces 
vnes, et de comprendre k quel point lui tiennent k coenr les 

Emile Delerot, m’a encore aflSirme, apr^s la publication de mon Goethe en 
Frances Tint^rSt passionnd, et comme personnel, t4moignd par Sainte- 
Beuve au sujet des Enirettens, En ce qui concerne le sujet abordd ici, un 
simple rudiment apparatt dans 0. Harnack, Ue^er literarhisiorische 
Methode dans Essais und Studien zur LUeraUirgeBchichte (Braunschweig, 
1899), et rien dans E, Menke-Gluckert, Goethe als Gesohiohtsphilosoph , . . 
(Leipzig, 1907). W. Diltbey dans Erlehnis und Eichtung (Leipzig, 1906) 
ne touche qu’^t la partie Uograph%qm de la question. Inversement, 
passd en general fait surtout Tobjet d^E. Cassirer, Goethe und die 
gescMchtUche Welt (Berlin, 1933). 

® Cf . I. Kouge, Goethe critique : Vachemmement d la m4thode ginStique, 
dans MLO., xu (1932), 99, et — ^int^ressant k cause de la Jeune person- 
nalite de T auteur, fils d'un biologists renomm4 qui a d4fini son attitude en 
matiere d*^Tolution zoologique,— Claude Cuenot, Une application de la 
morphology goetMenne d Vhxstovre Utt4raire en Allemagne {BLG, xiv 
(1934), 241). Ooethe, qui visiblement deplore (42», 151} ‘*dass die 
Beutschen sammtlich transcendiren,” se rencontre exactement sur ce 
point— si ndeessaire la constitution des saines sciences de Tesprit — ^avec 
Guizot, qui sera probablement, avant J.-J. Ampere, son prdfdrd des 
^ globistes,*' et qui 4criTait k Eauriel apr^s un sdjour k Goettingue, le 24 
juin 1811 : La raison en Allemagne me semble honteuse du pen de suee^ 
de ses eforts, et eile se rdfugie dans le mysticisme pour dchapper au senti- 
ment de son impuissAnee/^ 
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explications genetiqnes des cEoses, pour saisir ^importance du 
probleme. Que ce soit dans ses conseils a son debile fils Auguste on 
dans ses objections a Creuzer et a bien d^autres, un souei permanent 
se nianifeste. "'‘C^est toujours en suivant la genese des choses, 
arait-il ecrit a Jacobi ie 2 janrier 1800, que je suis le mieux 
parvenu a uae vue intuitive/^ Les creations de Fesprit ou du sens 
artiste n^ecbappent en nen a Tapplication d^une telle methode, 
puxsque le 4 aout 1803 li avait formule dans une lettre a Zelter la 
grave verite qu^il est neeessaire de citer dans le texte, pour miens 
la rapprocher de vues semblables exprimees par Petrarque, par 
Montaigne, Descartes et bien d’autres : 

Katur- -und Kunbtpiodukte lernt man nicht kennen, wenn sie fertig sind: 
man muss sie im Entstehen aufhaschen, um eie eimgermassen zu 
begreifen, . , , 

Emigermassen : e^est-anJire que Fappreciation esthetique doit 
completer ee qm, chez un anaiyste ou un cbroniqueur, demeurerait 
une morne Enumeration si F^^lnstoire/^ en art et en litterature, 
devait s^en tenir a des Juxtapositions de faits, de dates, de noms, 
et meme de sujets, qui ne decident rien d^essentiel, ne considErent 
que la materialite ou Fapparence d^un effort de crEation, et ne 
rendent justice qu^4 Faceessoire. Ce sont des aide-memoires que les 
chronologies qui se donneraient pour des histoires; des bibliogra- 
phies ne sauraient s^offrir k elles seules comme des presentations 
historiques^ MEme la thematologie, cette Stoffgeschichie dont 
certains travailleurs ont pu croire que c'etait une methode accep- 
table pour Etablir des enchainements authentiques, ne satisfait pas 
Fattente d^un leeteur avise, Preuve en est FinsuflSsance d^un 
ouvrage repute cependant, les Conferences d'A. W. Schlegel sur 
¥Ari et h Litterature dramatique. Le 28 mars 1827, Goethe pro- 
nonce sur cet ouvrage un Jugement qui peut s^appliquer a d’autres 
specieuses et inertes constructions, et Benedetto Croce n’aura qu’a 
ajouter, dans un article cElebre de la Criiica (ii (1904), 483) son 
avigence de logiden a la eondanmation de Goethe pour depreeier a 
jamais-— du mains le pouvait-on croire — des Etudes de ce type, bra- 
quEes sur une identitE fallacieuse des sujets pour passer en realitE a 
c6ie des reels proMemes; , 

Sa critique est complEm^fc uailatErale, parceque .dans toutes les piEees 
examlnte BeMegel cousidfere seulement le squelette du aujet traits et m 
dispoeition, ea signalaut uniquemeut de menus points de ressemblance arec, 
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de grands pred4cesseurs, et sans se preoccuper le moms dii monde de ce 
qu’im antenr pent avoir a manifester de gr4ce, de vie, des m4rites d’esprit 
d^une grande personnalit6. 

G^est surtont a propos de Moliere, medioerement rattach^ a des 

sources par Paerimonieux critique, que Goethe inflige retrospec- 
tiTement a ce dernier un blime significatif. C^est que — il Fa dit 
ailleurs (DicJitimg und Wahrheit^ ii, 6) — ^^^une source ne pent se 
concevoir que coulante/^ et cette formule predit trop exactement les 
predilections de Vevolution creatrice pour n^^tre pas saluee au 
passage : correctif a toute 6tude foUdorique oublieuse des conditions 
auxquelles sont soumises les fictions traditionnelles ; memento donn4 
a tout historien litteraire qui negligerait la fluidite inevitable des 

themes acceptes, transmis, recr6es par les collectivites successives. 

Si encore la thematologie 6tait sure de la continuite de ses 
illustrations, et de la suite, sans d4fauts, des textes qu^elle pent 
alleguer ! Mais Goethe, sachant bien que toute transmission verbale 
a des ^^irous,^^ et que la litterature orale en partieulier est loin 
d^Stre une sorte &emmaillage sans defaut, a depass6 les nomencla- 
teurs de son temps par une vue d^avenir, k laquelle Fauteur de ces 
lignes a demande F4pigraphe de sa Litterature^ et qui prend souei 
d^un ph4nomene important, quoique negatif en apparence, de Fhis- 
toire litt6raire; non pas seulement les destructions materielles 
d^une part importante des creations de Fesprit, mais les faits 
courants de simplification, d^unification, d'absorption en des ensem- 
bles legendaireSy qui obligent, dira Samte-Beuve, k briser la glace 
pour retrouver le courantF^ A plusieurs reprises, dans le journal de 
Makarie des Annies de voyage^ dans les Maximes et dans Art et 
Antiquitiy Goethe a insiste sur le caractfere normaiement fragmen- 
taire des litteratures : 

Oombien peu de chose, de ce qui s’est passd, a 4td dcrit; combiea peu de 
ce qui a 4t4 4crit a 4t4 sauv4! 

Oomme en mSme temps il raillait les flaireurs emprunts,” 
qui " definiraient aussi bien un Hercule en additionnant les boeufs 
et moutons qui lui fournirent sa force (16 d&embre 1828), et 
les philologues sans gofit qui font des gloses purement verbales 
et formeEes stir les textes (W* A*, Bd. 42% 175; EcTcermaim, 11 
f4vxier 1831), mais comma il admettait d^autre part, pour les 
autres comme pour lui-mime, la n4cessit4 d^aider les fonctions 
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creatnces, son point de vne accepte sans difficnlte, vers 1828, celui 
qne Fhistoixe litteraire, si yiTante a ce moment, lui ofcait en 
France : les Fanriel et les Boissonade d^tine part, les Sainte-Benve 
d^autre part, jetaient en ejSet les fondements snr lesqnels — a part 
quelques deviations — tout un siecle n^a eu qu^\ bltir, a egale distance 
de la rhetonque bavarde et de la minutie erudite. 

Tandis que Fexces de transcendance de ses compatriotes Fin- 
quiete en ces matieres, il voit que le defautfian^ais de Fexces logique 
est en train de ceder a pins de relatinte et de vie. Que ce soit dans 
ses lectures du GlobCy on dans sa decouverte personnelle d’un J .-J . 
Ampere ou d^un A. Stapfer, le weimarien juge en bonne voie la 
methode fran^aise de Fhistoire litteraire. Elle part de Fecrivain 
dans son individualite, dans sa verite artistique, conditionne Foeuvre 
par Fhomme et determine Foriginalit6 fonciere, en quelque sorte 
vitaU^ d^un auteur qu^influencent ensuite — com m e lui-m§me recon- 
nait avoir 4te influence — ^les actions de la vie et du monde. Elle ne 
se laisse pas impressionner par la soi-disant inspiration anonyme 
qu^animerait FIme collective chere aux romantiques* ^^toute po4sie 
individuelle tient d^extrimement pres k ce que nous appelons 
poesie populaire.” La litterature comparee, comme de juste, vient 
an secours de Fhistoire litteraire nationale : non seulement pour des 
temps propices a la litterature universelle,^’ mais parce qu’aucune 
nation ne s’est formee toute seule,^’ et que seule Fassimilation de 
tresors etrangers suscite de grandes choses^^ (Chancdier Muller, 17 
decembre 1824). 

Meme si le demoniaque eehappe a Fanalyse, a Fexplication 
mmnhj k Fetude ^^gen4tique,^^ ce residu n^en sera que plus precieux 
a Fhistorien ou au biographe, puisque la sera une sorte de point vital 
(aussi irreductible que Yiniradumble en traduction) inherent k 
Findividu, inexplicable par le ddad des influences subies et exer- 
cfes, lequel risquerait de nous 4garer en s6parant a Fexces la cause 
et Feffet, adore que le phenomene est immediat et un. . . . 

* 

* 

BtendTies a des “p&iodes,” niistoiie litteraire selon Goethe souf- 
frwi evidemmeni de quelqpe subjectivity, lors^ue dans Poesie et 
Veriti il caractyrisait les dominmtes des letees aneTnandpn dn 
XVni® siyde, on lorsqne, dans des JStu^^ stir to IMtereUure 
univeneUe, il cherehait les ypithetes les pins pr<^res h en dyfinir l«i 
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periodes 1750-70^ 1790-1810, 1810-20 : il semble que la lecture de 
Villemam et de Guizot ait revels a cet mdividualiste la complexity 
du XVIII® si^cle et de sa ciYilisation. En tout cas, il s’est toujourd 
garde du perilleux sophisme qui Terrait uu developpement 
autonome, du dedans au dehors,” dans des phenomenes aussi com- 
plexes : une colleetivite est amenee k manifester ses poteutialites ” 
sous des influences intellectuelles qm peuvent aller du plagiat et de 
la servile imitation a Femancipation, de Faction des grandes person- 
nalites un progres moyen des gouts et des lumieres. 

Myritoire curiosite, chez Fhistorien, que la determination de tout 
cela ! Et quelle absurdity de pretendre placer Inactivity de Fenqu^- 
teur habile du passe au-dessous de celle de Fartiste dit createur] 
On croit entendre Emile Zola ne voj’ant pas de diffyrence essentielle 
entre Balzac extrayant d^une sociyte actuelle ses lineaments organi- 
ques et Tame (sauf pour Fa priorisme de telles de ses vues) faisant 
de meme pour des ensembles du passe, lorsqu^on reflechit a la 
boutade de Goethe, attribuant sa couronne propre 4 Fhistorien 
aussi bien qu^au poete, engages dans une competition aussi 
meritoire quoique aussi differente que celle du coureur et celle 
du boxeur.” (W, A. Bd. 42^, 144.) 

FEBisrAin) Baudenspeeges 

XJniversxiy of California, Los Angeles 


LA PALABRA «TITEEE” 

Los diccionarios etimologicos nada dicen aeerca de este vocablo, 
usual en espanol y portuguys, y que no creo se haya escrito antes del 
siglo XVII : Ml bisavuelo tuvo Uteres en Sevilla, los mas bien 
vestidos y acomodados de retablo que jamds entraron en aquel 
pueblo. Era pequeno, no mayor que del code a la mano, que de 
yi a sus titeres solo habia difereneia de hablar por cerbatana o sin 
ella. . . , Dava tanto gusto el verle hazer la arenga titerera, que 
por oirle se ivan desvalidas tras el fruteras, castaneras y tu- 
rroneras ” ^ El Tesoro de Covarrubias, 1611, consigna inteiesantes 
datos, V, Teidhlo y Htere : Algunos esirangeros suelen traer una 
caxa de titeres, que representa alguna listori<i sagmda, y de alU 
les dieron el nombre de retablos.'^^ Titeres, ciertas flgarillas que 

^ Fioara Jxistim, 1665, edic. Buyol, \ 80. 
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suelen traer estrangeros en unos retablos^ que, mostrando tan sola- 
mente el cnerpo dellos, los goTiernan como si ellos niismos se movies- 
sen; y los maestros que estdn dentro, detras de im repostero j del 
eastiUo qne tienen de madera, estan silvando con unos pitos^ 
qne patece hablar las mismas figuras " En 1613 trata Cervantes 
por vez primera de nuestros munecos ammados en El hcenciado 
Yidriera:^ De los titereros decia mil males: decia qne era gente 
vagamunda y que trataba con indecencia de las cosas divinas, porqne 
con las fignras que mostraban en sus retablos volvian la devocidn 
en risa, y que les aconteda envasar en nn costal todas o las mas 
figuras del Testamento Viejo y Nuevo, y sentarse sobre el a beber 
en los bodegones y tabernas, en resolueion, decia que se maravillaba 
de como quien podia, no los ponia perpetuo sileneio en sus retablos, 
0 los desterraba del reino." 

Cervantes aprovecha los titeres para insistir una vez mas sobre 
la distincidn entre lo divine y lo humano, categorias tan mezcladas 
y confundidas en el arte de su tiempo ; sus razones parecen anticipar 
algonas de Don Nicolas Perrdndez de Moratin en sus Desenganos 
al ieairo espaml (I'^SS), obra que tanto contribuyo a que dejaran de 
representarse los autos sacramentales.^* Pero lo que inmortalizd a 
las insignificantes figurillas fue el papel que desempenan en el 
^^retablo de Maese Pedro" (Quijote^ 1615, n, 25) : ^^Este es un 
famoso titerero, que ha muchos dias que anda por esta Mancha de 
Aragon " Aquel mismo ano habla tambien de los titeres Cristdbal 
Sudrez de Figueroa (Plaza universal de todas las ciencias, 1615, 
dfeenrso scii): '^^No es razdn se olviden otros estranjeros mane- 
jadores de titeres, ministros de particular entretenimiento, a quien 
hazen dezir y hazer lo que quieren, metiendolos en campaha, donde 
peleando se vencen unos a otros; industrias todas, antes ganzdas 
generales para las bolsas." 

Esos primeros anos del siglo XVII fueron, a juzgar por los ante- 

*^CI4sicos Castellanos,” 1 16, p% 63, 

»• Ixys autos sacratoentales fueron proMbidos eu 1765 por Carlos III, y en 
la Heal CMnIa dada al efeeto se dice; ^Defeen proMbirse por ser los teatros 
iugares muy iniproprios y los eomediantes instrumeatos indignos, despro- 
porcionados para representar los sagrados misierios de que tratan” (Ap. 
E, Cotarelo, IWarle p su tiempo, pig, 47). El poder pdblieo iiabfa tardado 
dento eineuenta anos en ponerse a tone eon las opinioues de Cervantes 
aoerea de la mesela indebida de lo sagrado y lo profano, perfeetasneute 
normal para los contemporineos de Cervantes, pero no p^ra db 
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riores textos, el momento de novedad y apogeo para los mimequitos 
actores. Son tambien los anos en que la comedia mangnrada por 
Lope de Vega llegaba al auge de sn popnlandad^ cnando a los modos 
del vivir exaltado se sustitnye la vivencia de sns representaciones. 
Yivir eomienza a ser nn ^^como se viviera; y ese cboqne entre 
los anbelos y la no posesion de las realidades es lo qne tensa prodi- 
giosamente el conflicto vital de la comedia. Buena saz6n para hacer 
sn agosto los titereros venidos de mas alia del Pirineo, junto con 
los amoladores de cucbillos y tijeras, y los buhoneros cargados de 
fuelles, ratoneras, pemes y alfileres^^ que trocaban su tecnica por el 
oro magico venido de las Indias. Tecnica para el vivir prdctico, 
y tecnica para dejar volar el ensueno. 

Ya se ba visto que algunos de los textos anteriores notan los 
titeres como importacion extranjera, y se refieren al cardcter reli- 
giose de sus representaciones ("bistoria sagrada,” Covarrubias; 
^^figuras del Testamento Viejo y Nuevo/^ Cervantes). Pues bien, 
titere es el trances fr. ant. lat. titulum, en el sentido 
especial de ^ iglesia^ monumento.’ ^ Tan gran salto sem4ntico re- 
quiere alguna explieacidn. 

El trances moderno ba olvidado el sentido antiguo de titrey que 
todavia era normal para Calvino : Le Seigneur non seulement a 
deffendu de forger des statues pour le figurer: mais aussi de con- 
sacrer tiltres ou pierreS;, ou on feist rSverence.^^ ® 

Antes se encuentra el mismo vocablo en una traduccidn de la 
Biblia de fines del siglo XIII; "Absalon a son vivant avoit 
dreci6 un iitele en la valee roial en Fonneur de son nom.^^ ^ 

* Quevedo, La %ora de todos, 'snrsn 

**‘Apud scriptores eeclesiasticos sunt oratoria, vel aedes sacrae, quibus 
presbyter alxquis assignabatur ad sacra peragenda'^ (Forcellim), En 
inscripciones Utulus vale a veces ‘ sepulcro/ acepcidn derivada de titulm 
sepuleri ‘ epitafio.’ 

^ImUtut%on de la religion chretienm, edie, de 1541, en el fasclculo 170 
de la Bibliotb^que de TEcole des Hautes Etudes,” p4g. 132. El texto 
latino (edic. de 1639) dice: *^Hac ratione, Dominus non statuas modo 
erigi ad se etSgianduxn fabrefactas, sed Htulos etiam quoslibet et lapidee 
consecrare vetuit” {Inst, Belig, Christ,, ux, 29 en Corpus Eeformatorma,” 
vol. xxxx). 

« Regum n, xviii, 13 , en Guiart Desmoulins, Bible, apud Godefroy* El 
texto de la Vulgata es: ‘‘Absalom erexerat sibi, cum adhuc viveret, 
tiiulum qni est in valle regis.” La Biblia de C. de Valera tradujo 

columnar* 
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El nombre se generalizo, y fue aplicado al templo, al nionmnento;, 
al eastillo como dice Covarrubias^ en que ocurrian las penpecias 
de los mnnecoSj que debieron tener caracter religiose antes qne 
profano. El teatro de figurillas, lo mismo que el de los actores de 
eaxne y liueso^ fue pnmeramente religioso. Es lo que deseubre el 
proceso semdntico del fr. marionneite^ en fr. ant. marioUe, mariole 
® miagen de la Virgen Maria^ persona que la representaba/ Marion- 
nette es duninutiyo de Marion. 

'So poseo texto franefe que demuestre que titre se aplico al teatro 
de marionnettes/^ pero el hecho de la adopcion de la palabra en 
Espaiia lo haee evidente. Es muj'^ probable que tal yocablO; lo mismo 
que el objecto que designaba, tuviese vida solo popular. Con todo, 
incluso con textos franceses puede tambien sostenerse que Hire se 
referia al arte escenico, porque Godefroy menciona la acepcion de 

farsa/^ o sea ^ representacion comica 

Au dieu Bacchus ne levez les pupiltres [' tablados ^3 
Pour deschanter tragedies et ttltres " ® 

El texto de las Georgicas a que se refiere ese pasaje es; ^^et 
ueteres ineunt proseaenia ludi/^ ^ se lleran a la escena los antiguos 
espectaeulos/ es decir, los hinmos a Baco, origen tanto de la tragedia 
como de la eomedia. 

La palabra espanola designo^ por consiguiente, el teatrito ambu- 
lante, y luego los muneeos actores. TUere puede ser o pronuncia- 
ddn franeesa areaica conservada dialectalmente (comp. titeU), o 
simple desarroHo de iitre. Sea como fuere, titre ^teatro de 
mufiecos/ perteneceria a la lengua mas baja, que dejd tantos reflejos 
m espafiol^ cuya tierra desde antiguo estuvo inyadida por pere- 
grinos, yagabundos y truhanes de toda laya, atraidos por Santiago 
de Compostela.® Al parecer, fr. titre ^ teatro de muneeos ^ no f u6 

"^^^Mariolae dicehantur sacerdotes vel cleriei, qui die sancto Pasehae 
triuM Mariarum personas agehant/* eu el Cflossarium de Du Cange, que 
eita este texto ; Interim in reyestiario parantur tres Mariolae, quarum 
duae indutae sunt casulis albis, et tertia dalmatica alba, coopertis capitibus 
amictu, tenentes in manibus poma aurea in signum aromatum/' 

* Guillaume Michel, Beuast^me Iwre 4ee Gfiorgiques, en " Oeuvres de Vir- 
gile/’ edic. de 1529. 

mis Bt&sarim Mim-espQ;notes, pdg. 369. Aun m 1614 el jesuita 
Pedro de GuzmiSln escribe en los Bienes del hmesto traibujo p dmios de la, 
aeiosidad^ que mds de sesenta mil peregrinos eatraban en el reino al cabo 
del aSoj aunque tal cifra fuese exagerada, su ndiaero debia ser muy 
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usado por la lengaa escrita, que prefirio marionnettes en el siglo 
XVI^ como se ve en nn pasaje de Le$ Series de GniUanine Bonchet 
(1526-1606) ; On tronvoit tonjours ans badineries, bateleries et 
marionnettes f Tabary, Jean des Vignes/^ et Franc a tripe tonjonrs 
boitens, et le badin es farces de France, etc/^ El primer ejemplo de 
marionnette en el Dictionnaire General es de 1517. 

Bn snma, Utere fne primero ^retablo de mnnecos/ luego el 
mnneco mismo. En medics aldeanos y rurales. Uteres Yino a 
significar cnalquier diversion publica consistente en ejercicios de 
circo : volatines, acrobatas, etc. Eealmente hoy Utere es s61o 
sindnimo de botarate/^ o sea ^ persona frivola e irresponsable.^ El 
antiguo titerero ha side sustituido por titiritero por haberse cruzado 
eon titirimundi ^ cosmorama portdtil, figuras de movimiento exhibi- 
das en un caJon/ es decir algo parecido a los antiguos retablos de 
mnnecos. Pero a su vez titirimundi es cruce de iuUhmondi (ital. 
tutti li mondi) eon Utere. 

En cuanto al antiguo retablo de titeres, su nombre literario ha 
variado segun la influeneia italiana o francesa que haya prevalecido; 
y en la lengua popular tiene nombres regionales no usados en la 
lengua esenta, entre los que solo recuerdo ahora el de enstobica 
en Granada, os enstobos en Galicia, porque Don Cnstdbal es el 
personaje principal de la funcidn. Federico Garcia Lorca ha dado 
fijezaliteraria al tema del retablo popular en su EetabliUo de Don 
Cristdbal. Farsa para guihol.^^ Se ve que para Garcia Lorca la 
palabra literaria era guinol (fr. guignol) ; antes lo fud polichinela, 
aun usado, lo mismo que fantoche^ ambos extranjerismos, 

El espahol literario, por consiguiente, no tuvo nunca palabra 
propia para el teatro de mnnecos. Titere^ de origen franeds, es com^ 

crecido. La vida y el lenguaje de la ralea espafiola debid recibir muebo 
influjo g41ico: higardo, helitre, gallofo, jaque, jengon&aj picaro, truMn. 
Ahora anadimos Uteres, 

^^Les SerSes, edio. 1874, in, 177, ap. H. Clouzot, J/ano%en thSdtre en 
Poitou^ 1901, pig 284. 

Aun se meneiona en Andalucfa a “ Juan de las Vifias,” sin duda super* 
viveneia de aquel personaje de retablo. L, Montoto y Rautenstrauch lo 
describe asi en Personas, persona Jes g personillas, que corren por Ms 
tierras de ambas Oasttllas, Sevilla, 1911, n, 63; ^‘Bieese del hombre 
ridieulo y estraf alario, a quien todos traen y llevan como si fuera un pelele, 
y de quien todos se btirlan/" He visto citado a Juan de las Vifias 'en obras 
del siglo XVII, pero no recuerdo ddnde. , 

Ohras Oompletas^ Buenos Aires, 1933, voL r, pig. 191, 
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mi resto de remotas inflnencias medioevales. Desde el siglo XVI 
comeBzaroB a prevalecer los vocables italianos referentes a diver- 
siones pdblicas a base de la persona bmnana y stxs habilidades 
fisicas: saliimhanqui, volat'm^^^ payaso; mas tarde, los circos en 
Espana fueron importacion estranjera, lo mismo qne antes lo fue 
la escenograffa, inaugurada en realidad por el italiano Cosme Lotti, 
ingeniero fiorentino que en el siglo XVII ideo trazas y tramoyas 
escenicas* Tramoya es el ital. tramoggia. El extranjerismo de todos 
estos y otros vocables afines confirma lo qne ya se sabe : la escasa apti- 
tnd espanola para la teenica. y su falta de gusto para aquellos ejerci- 
cios en que la persona humana se convierte en el espectaculo o en el 
hazmereir de los demas. El espailol representa su propio papel en 
la vida, a veees noblemente, a veees en forma excesiva y hasta ridi- 
culaj pero no representa bien el "papel” de otro. De ahi que el 
teatro espanol haya side siempre pobre en grandes aetores, y ni aun 
posea un canon esc4nico para la tecnica de la representacidn, como 
un arte culto y consagrado por maneras tradicionales. La gente 
de lengua espanola posee hoy eseasisimos grandes actores, en el 
drama, en la dpera o en el cinematdgrafo. La dpera ni siquiera 
puede cantarse en espanoL Los " anunciadores ” de la radio en los 
paises hispanicos no se expresan easi nunca correcta y natuxalmente* 
En el siglo XVII causa profunda sorpresa el contraste entre la 
riqueza ereadora de Lope de Vega y sus sucesores, y la falta de 
interes y de originalidad para inventar y apliear formas adecuadas 
do representacidn. La histona de las paiabras lleva siempre, — debiera 
Hevar siempre, — eontemplar tras ellas aspectos esenciales de la 
hisioria humana. 


Frin^m Umversitif 


AmMicq Casteo 


iro^ros SUE toe pestsSe de pascal 

fien. Ce diiea est a moi, disaieat ees paavres enfants; 
e’est 14 jna place aii solejl. — ^Voil4 le commencement et I’image de 
I’nsiu^aiiim de tonte la terre/^ {Pensies, ed. BnmschTieg, n® 
296). Ces qnelqnes lign® de P^oal ont d^jS, snscitS Men des dis- 
cofflions et semHent ayoir conaidirablement embarras84 la plnpaxt 
de sas 4dxtears. Certains ont tait prenve d'nne ing^niosiM extra- 
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ordinaire pour absoudre Pascal d’un radicalisme ” bien imaginaire ; 
d^autres out simplement avoue leur gene extreme. II est fort a 
cramdre quMs n^aient tons justifie nne pensee de leur auteur: 
‘^‘^Pourquoi on aime mieux la chasse que la pnse/^ Apres s^^tre 
lance sur une fausse piste, ils ont pris le leurre pour la proie. II 
est temps de revemr au texte, de le considerer en lui-m§me et 
d^essayer d^en penetrer le sens en le replagant dans son milieu et 
dans son cadre exacts. 

E&umant la question, ou plutdt la confusion, M. Leon Brun- 
schvicg avoue son inquietude : 

Le texte de cette pens4e est assez incoherent: cela par ait tenir, d’apr^s 
Fcxamen du manusent, a ce que Pascal aurait en eciivant ajoute ^ sa 
piemiere phrase ce chien est d mo^, qui etait d’abord suxvie de celle-ci: 
voila le commencement, un second membre* o*est Ut ma place au solexh 
Lhncoherenee disparaitrait si on substituait au mot cJiten le mot coin; 
mais Tauteur de cete tr^s ingenieuse conjecture, M. Salomon Eeinach, a 
le premier reconnu qu’en I’^tat du manusent Fediteur de Pascal n’avait 
pas le droit d’op4rer une telle substitution.^^ 

Nous Favons 6chapp6 belle ! Encore un pen, et nous aurions eu un 
Pascal cornge et amende par Salomon Eeinach. Par malheur, 
Fauteur des Pensees ne semble avoir songe ni h Salomon Eeinach, ni 
a M. Brunschvicg, ni aux nombreux commentateurs qui devaient 
palir sur son texte. Shi a pens6 k ses leeteurs, c^est pour les pre- 
venir avec une desinvolture ou Fon retrouve Fami du chevalier de 
M6r4 : J^ecrirai ici mes pensees sans ordre, et non pas peut-Stre 

dans une confusion sans dessein; c’est le v&itable ordre, et qui 
marquera toujours mon ob^et par le d4sordre meme.^^ (Brun- 
schvicg, jx° 373.) 

En fait, il n^ a ni meoh4rence, ni contradiction dans ces quelques 
lignes, mais simplement juxtaposition de deux petites scenes em- 
pruntees k la vie, deux vignettes, ou pour emprunter le mot de 
Pascal, deux images, illustrant la pens4e elle-mSme. Pascal, ce 
contemplatif et ce mystique, n^a et4 ni un reclus, ni un solitaire. 
H aimait k se m41er au petit peuple et ne dedaignait pas de s^arrSter 
pour voir passer le cortege des magistrate se rendant a la cour, le 
roi aUant k Notre-Dame ou le defiOle du regiment des Suisses de la 
garde. II n’aurait pu, en tout cas, sortir de sa maison sans avoir 
sous les yeux le spectacle de Paris, et nous savons comMen de 
tableautins, souvenirs de flineries dans la grand viUe, sont sem4s 
en abondance dans les Pemees. ^^Un homme se met k pa fenitre 
pour voir les passants^^ (Brunschvicg, n® 32B); bee du 
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perroquet qu'il essuie, quoiqu’il soit net’’ (B., 343); 

chaneelier est grave et revMn d'ornements ” (B,, 307) ; Talon 

d£ soulier, — Oh ! que cela est bien tourne ! ” (B., 117) . II sexait 

facile de multiplier ces examples et d’ajouter encore ans listes 
dxessees par M. Charles Dronlers dans son livre pittoresqne snr 
La Cite de Pascal (Paris, 1928). Ici m%me, il est facile d’lmaginer 
Pascal, an dfitonr d’une rue etroite et sombre, observant nne bande 
de gamins de Pans se qnereliant antour d’nn malheurenx chien 
perdu, pent-etre pour le torturer on aller le noyer, et commengant 
a reflechir sur Porigine de la propriete. An moment meme on il se 
met a &rire, nn autre souvenir lui revient k Pesprit ; deux pauvres 
heres se disputant au coin d’une ruelle la flaque de lumiere et de 
soleil on ils pourront se rechauffer, ou encore, plus probablement, 
un mendiant, sous le porche d’une eglise, defendant contre un 
nouveau venu la place devenue sienne, par droit du premier occupant 
et par une longue possession, 

L’emploi du mot usurpation lui-m§me pourrait d’ailleurs 
appeler quelques reserves, H n’est pas certain qu’il ait toujours 
eu au dix-septi^me siecle un sens aussi fort que de nos jours. On 
pourrait aisement y voir un souvemr du sens courant iatin, " prendre 
possession par Pusage,” devenu prendre possession contrairement 
k la loi/’ chez les juristes seuls. Cayrou, dans son Lexique de la 
langue du dix-sepheme siecle (Paris, 1923), cite Furetiere qui 
donne comme sens dej^ vieilli d’usurper, " employer, en matiere de 
mots et de phrases,” Cayrou ajoute en note: ^^11 tient ce sens 
favorable du latm usurpare (contraction de usu rapere), ^prendre 
en se servant/ * f aire usage de, se servir de/ ” Usurper des mots = 
^employer’ (atteste par Littr6 p. ex. chez Calvin) 6videmment 
reflate le Iatin usurpare vocem = nmicupare (Brnout-Meillet, Diet 
it pm,). On trouve encore chez Montesquieu un curieux exemple de 
cette bivalence ; 

B y avait un lioinme qui poss^oit un champ assez fertile, qn’i! cultivoit 
avec grand soin: deux de ses voii^ins s’unirent ensemble, le chass^ent de sa 
maison, occup^rent son champ; ils drent entre eux une union pour se 
Mimdm contre tons ceux qui voudroient Pusurper; et effectivement ils 
se soutinrent par-I^ pendant plusieurs mois (Leitree Persanes, XI). 

11 serait difficile ici de donner a ^‘usurper” son sens moderne 
courant, puisque les deux occupante n’avaient en droit aucun iitre 
au terrain dont ils avaient ddpouilld leur voisin. Le 'sens pent 
Itre, tout au plus, s’emparer par la force, et il parait en tout cas 
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synonyme de occnper/^ qui est employe dans la meme phrase. J e 
n^aurais point donne cette indication, si nn recent commentatenr 
de Pascal, M. Charles Dronlens (op. cii, p. 89) n^avait trouve 

usurpation un pen dur,^^ et n’avait ajoute ^‘nous avons deja 
remarque cette propension de Pascal a forcer parfois les mots.^’ 
En fait, ici, il ne faut accuser que Pusage moderne qui a mtensifie 
et restremt le sens maintenant courant, mais encore un peu fiottant 
au dix-huitieme, et a plus forte raison an moment oh Pascal ecrivait. 
Si cette explication etait admise, la pensee de Pascal perdrait beau- 
coup de cette hardiesse qui a trouble tant de ses commentateurs 
dont il nous faut maintenant examiner les scrupules et les hesitations, 

II ne semble pas qu^avant Chateaubriand cette theorie pasealienne 
de Pusurpation de toute la terre^^ ait particuli5rement attire 
Pattention. Mais quand dans le Geme (Troisieme partie, liv. ii, eh. 
vi) Chateaubriand entreprit de prouver quhl n’y avait point dhd^e, 
si avanc6e qu^elle fut, qui n^eft ete deja exprim6e par les penseurs 
et moralistes du dix-septieme si^cle, il trouva la une splendide 
occasion de faire un rapprochement qui lui semblait s^imposer: 

Une des choses les plus fortes que Rousseau ait iiasard^es en politique, 
se lit dans le Biscours sur rinegaiit^ des conditions: premier, dit-il, 

qui, ayant enclos un terrain, s’avisa de dire: Ceoi est ^ fut le vrai 
fondateur de la soci4t4 civile.” Or, c'est presque mot pour mot Feffrayante 
id4e que le solitaire de Port-Royal exprime avee une toute autre 4nergie* 

Ce citien est ^ Et voilli une de ces pensdes qui font trembler 

pour Pascal. Que ne fut point devenu ce grand homme, s*il n'avoit 4te 
ebrdtien! 

Si Chateaubriand a rendu un grand service aux etudes pascali- 
ennes en signalant le premier Fangoisse d4ja toute moderne du 
tourment de Finfini, cette fois il a et4 moins heureux et s^est 
ind^niablement et majestueusement fourvoye. En bonne critique, 
comme en bonne justice, il est d4sirable d^eviter les lois ou les 
accusations r^troactives. Dans son horreur pour le babouvisme 
recent, Chateaubriand rend Jean- Jacques responsable d^un mouve- 
ment qui remonte en fait au Code de la Nature de Morelly, fausse- 
ment attribu4 par Babeuf et ses amis a Diderot, alors que Eousseau 
n^avait fait qu^exprimer un simple lieu commun de droit civil. De 
m§me, fl rend Pascal responsable de la trop fameuse phrase de 
Eousseau. H est fort dommage qu’il ne soit pas remont4 plus haut, 
car, nous le verrons plus loin, c^est ici ou jamais le cas de remonter 
au deluge. 
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Ernest Havet, donnant son edition des Pensces au lendemain de la 
Eevolution de 1848 ( 1802 )^ la reTisant apres la Commune de 18T1, 
partage entre son admiration pour Pascal et son horrenr du com- 
mnnisme, a angmente de tonte son autorite la confusion creee par 
Fantenr dn Genie, En ce sens, la note qn^il a ecnte pour le Frag- 
ment 50 de Particle VI est nn modele dn genre. En Yoici les 
parties essentielles, dont nous retranehons la citation de Chateau- 
briand et celle du texte de Eousseau : 

LWrayante hardiesse de cette pensde a et4 relevee par Tauteur du 
Qinte du Chrisiimtsme dans le chapitre sur Pascal, II a raison de dire 
qiie Rousseau, en 8*en inspirant, ne Ta pas 4galee. . . . Rousseau fait bien 
moins peur, en criant et en s’agitant, que Pascal dans son analyse froide 
et meprlsante. Jj\m s’lndzgne eontre Tusurpation et la menace, il appelle 
sur ceux qui possMent toutes* les eoleres qui ont si fort delate depuis; 
Pautre n’a point de coidre eontre les possesseurs, il ne les Toit pas, il ne 
voit que ces pauvres enfants quil prend en pitie. ... On se demande 
comment les editeurs de P. R ont osd conserver un tel passage; n’en 
auraient-ils pas compris tonte la portee, que nous seiitons si bien aujourd’- 
bui? Cependant ne nous troublous pas: des esprits bien lumineux ont 
portd du jour dans ces tdnebres oil le ttm et le mten ont leurs origines ; ils 
out montrd que Tbomme s^approprie les cboses en mettant dans les cboses 
une part de lui-mdme qui les fait siennes, son activitd libre et son travail. 
Oui, ce cbien peui dtre a eet enfant, si cet enfant s’est fait suivre de ce 
diien, s^l Pa appnvoise et dressd. Cette place au soieil sera bien sa place, 
si e’est lui qui Pa trouvde, menagee, rendue commode, ou si ses camarades 
la lui deferent un Jour qu^l se sera battu pour eux. Ce n’est pas dans une 
note que nous pouvons ereuser ces problemes; mais taut qu^on dira toi et 
nous croyons qu’il faudra dire aussi tieu et mien* Qui veut suppnmer 
la propridte devra supprimer la personne. 

H u’est pas faesoin de reprendre dans le detail cette argumentation 
dans laquelle Havet, se pla§ant a un point de Tue tout eontemporain 
[aw/ottrd’&ai], ne se demande m§me pltis ce que Pascal a touIu 
dire, et, encore moms, ce qu’ont pu dire ou faire "ces paurres 
enfeats.” H appajrait, sans autre ddmemstration, que P4diteur a 
Mti de toat^s pi^s un petit roman sociologique, tant 6tait grand 
son d4sir, IquaWe mais pdrtant k fanx, d’att^nuer les consequences 
d&astreuses qne ponrrait aroir pour la soei^te de son temps la 
thlorie que gratuitement il pr§te k Pase^ 

Arrivons maintenant 4 M. Leon Brunschvieg qui est alld un pen 
plus loin et dont Tanalyse est moins imag^e, mais presque anssi 
^taislste: 

Qaant an fond, Chateanbriaad j a vn aveo raison le genne di® id^es 
ddveloppdes par Rousseau dans le Dismtf^s sur lHn4ffalit4 des etmdiUftns 
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humaines (sic.) . . Mais il faut prendre garde aussi que ce lapproclie- 
ment ne nous entraine k forcer la pensee de Pascal. Rousseau s’lndigne 
contre une injustice prem^diteej Pascal, avec plus de profondeur sans doute, 
constate une n^cessite sociale; pour lui la propn6t4 n’est pas de droit 
absolu, mais elle est li4e inevitablement k la condition bumaine, puisque 
les plus mis4rables commettent cette usurpation ” de vivre et d’avoir leur 
place au soleilj elle nait spontan4ment par le d4veloppement spontan4 de la 
societe bumaine, et c*est la, comme Pascal le montre dans les pensees qui 
suivent, le plus solide fondement qu’on puisse invoquer en sa faveur. II 
est a noter que cette pens4e figure dans Pedition de Port-Royal. 

Malgre cet essai de justification, la g^ne de Fediteur est evidente. 
Une fois de plus, on attnbue arbitrairement a Pascal une theorie 
qu^ il n’a nulle part exprimee ni m§me indiquee. Plus r^cemment, 
M. Victor Giraud, qui connait admirablement a la fois Pascal et 
Cbateaubriand, se bomait k reproduire sans commentaire rectificatif 
le trop fameus passage du Qenie (Pascal, (Euvres choisies^ Paris, 
1931). Quant a M. Jacques Chevalier, dont le Pascal a paru en 
193^, peu apres la guerre, il a cm devoir mdiquer que cette place 
au soleil dont les Allemands ont fait un curieux instrument de 
propaganda et ce tiers indifferent [allusion a la pensee suivante] 
qui pose le principe de la Soci6t6 des nations, sont peut-ltre parmi 
toutes les vues de Pascal, celles qui ont le plus frapp4 les etrangers, 
notamment en Amerique. Je pourrais citer, k Fappui de ce dire, 
de bien curieux temoignages (p. 236). H est fort regrettable qu^il 
ne Fait point fait. Il aurait ete interessant de connaxtre les noms 
de ces pascaliens d^ Amerique. 

La cause serait jugee depuis longtemps et le malaise se serait 
dissip6, si les editeurs des Pensees s^etaient preoccup^s tout d^abord 
de rechercher les antecedents des idees de Pascal sur le tien et le 
mien et shls les avaient rapprochees des opinions contemporaines. 
Us auraient pu constater que Finclusion dans Fedition de Port- 
Eoyal de la pensee sur le mien et le tien n^avait rien de revolution- 
naire ni d^etonnant. Par contre, ils auraient pu remarquer que cette 
pensee a ete eiimmee de Fedition donnee au dix-huitieme siede par 
Condorcet, et cette omission n^est pas moins significative que cette 
inclusion. C^est que, sous Finfluence de Locke d^abord et ensuite 
des Physiocrates, les idfes sur Forigine et Fimportance du droit de 
propri4t4 s^Staient smgulidrement pr4eis4es et avaient pris une force 
extraordinaire. Mais les Messieurs de Port-Eoyal, Pascal et encore 
plus les juristes de son temps auraient hU fort 4tonnes s^ils avaient 
pu pr^Toir qu^un jour, en somme aasez proche, la propri^t6 serait 
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eomptee an nornbre des droits naturels/^ A ce propos, il n^est 
peut4tre pas inutile de faire remarquer que la propnete n^est pas 
comprise dans Feuuineratioii donnee par Jefferson, Adams et Frank- 
lin dans la Declaration dTnd6pendance, et qu^en agissant ainsi, les 
redacteurs de la Declaration ne faisaient que suivre Blackstone, qui 
arait declare qu^au point de Yue du droit naturel, on ne pouYait 
Justifier Forigine de la propriety 

Sans vouloir refaire lei, ni m§me esquisser une histoire du droit 
de propriete, sans remonter a Ciceron, a Saint Augustm, a Saint 
Thomas, ni mSme a Grotius, on pent au moms se reporter a un 
juriste frangais, ami de Pascal et par surcroit etroitement lie a 
Port-EoyaL II suffit d^ourrir et de feuilleter Fouvrage intitule: 
Les Loix civUes dans leur ordre naiurel^ le droit public et le legum 
delectuSy par M. Domat, adYocat du Roy au Siege Pr4sidial de Cler- 
mont en Auvergne (1^^® edition 1689), pour trouver exposes, avec 
force citations, cette theorie qui n^avait rien d’eff rayant pour 
les contemporains de Pascal et qui ne faisait trembler personne au 
dix-septi^me sieele, que ^^les Cieux, les astres, la lumi^re. Fair et 
la mer sont des biens tellement communs a toute la soci4t6 des 
hommes qu^aucun ne pent s^en rendre le maltre ni en priYer les 
autres^’ (Idvre preliminaire, section i, part 1). Et Yoici Domat 
qui iBYoque Fautoxit^ de la Bible : quae creavit Dominus Deus tuns 
in minisierium cunctis gentibus^ quae sub coelo sunt (Deut. iv, 
19}, C’est par la prise de possession et non en vertu d^un droit 
anterieur que la propnete a commence selon Domat: ^^Amsi la 
possession est en un sens la cause de la propnete . . • Domimum 
rerum ex naturali possessione coepme, Nerva fikus ait. Brusque 
rei mstigium remmiere de hts quae terra^ mar% coeloque capiuntur; 
nam lime protinus eorum fiuni, qui pnmi possessione eorum appre- 
henderint/^ 

C^est la exaetement, exprimee en langage legal, la theorie illus- 
trle par Pascal et mise en pratique par ces pauYxes enf ants se 
disputant la possession d^un ohien perdu. H n^j avait la ni rien de 
nouYeau, ni attaque a faire fr&nir centre la society ou la propri4t4; 
mais simplement une affirmation que la propriety a commence par 
une prise de possession. Possession Taut titre/^ dit le vieil adage 
juridique, repris d'ailleurs par le Code civil qui est loin d'etre un 
manifeste reydlutionnaire. Pascal n^avait point dit autre chose. 

Si Fon veut pousser plus loin et pr4eiser la pensde de Pascal, on 
purra le faire en se servant des textes in§m.6 qu^E nous a laissis. 
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Peu lui importe au fond ces reclierches qui int6ressent snrtout les 
junstes et cette usurpation originelle : elle a ete introduite 
autrefois sans raison, elle est devenue raisonnable ; il f aut la f aire 
regarder eomme authentique, eternelle, et en caclier le commence- 
ment si Ton ne vent qu’elle ne prenne bientdt fin (Brunscbvicg, 

294). C’est que pour lui, comme pour ses eontemporains et ses 
predecesseurs, la propriete est d^origine essentiellement bumaine et 
sociale et par consequent, a]outerait Saint Augustin, imparfaite. 
C^est par la societe, en vertu de conventions variables, qu^elle a ete 
etablie et qu’elle est encore reglementee; elle depend du droit 
humain et arbitraire et non du droit naturel, ce qui nfimplique 
d^aiUeurs en aucune fagon qu^elle soit injuste ou nuisible, ni 
qu^il faille Pabohr. C’est Pidee nettement exprimee dans le pre- 
mier Discours sur la Condition des Grands qui, bien que r6dig6 par 
Nicole, parait refleter la pensee pascalienne et exprime en tout cas 
Fopinion moyenne et courante du temps : 

Ainsi tout le titre par lequel vous possMez votre bien n’est pas un 
titre de nature, mais un 4tablxssement bumaxn. Un autre tour d’imagina- 
tion dans ceux qui ont fait les lois vous aurait rendu pauvrej et ce n’est 
que cette recontre de basard qui nous a fait naitre avec la fantaisie de ces 
lois favorablea votre 4gard, qui vous met en possession de tous ces biens. 
Je ne veux pas dire quails ne vous appartiennent pas l^gitimement, et 
qu’il soit permis k un autre de vous les ravirj car Bieu, qui en est le 
maitre a permis aux soci4t4s de faire dea lois pour les partager; et quand 
les lois sont une fois dtabhes, il est injuste de les violer. 

De meme, Domat, tout en proclamant Fexistence d^un com- 
munisme de base, n^en reconnaissait pas moins la 16gitimite de la 
propriete individuelle, en ajoutant toutefois que la Jouissance de 
cette propriety ne pouvait §tre pleinement exerc6e sans le concours 
de la soei6te: 

Ainsi en debors de Pbomme, les Cieux, les Astres, la lumi^re, Pair, nous 
sont des objets qui s'^talent aux bommes comme un bien commun k tous, 
et dont <diacun a tout son usage. Et toutes les cboses que la terre et les 
eaux portent ou produisent sont d^un usage commun aussi, mais de telle 
sorte qu^aucune ne passe k notre usage que par le travail de plusieurs 
personnes. Ce qui rend les bommes ndcessaires les uns aux autres, et 
forme entr'eux les difidrentes liaisons pour les usages de Tagriculture, du 
commerce, des arts, des sciences, et pour toutes les autres communications 
que les divers besoins de la vie peuvent demander, (Cb, II, paragraphs II.) 

H ne s’ensiiit pas que la socifite 4itant ainsi r4gl6e soit vraimeni 
bonne et juste. “ Fen ^ris. 2Tous n’en avons plus/’ a dit Pascal 
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aillenrs (Bransclivieg, n® 29"^ )• II aurait sans anenn donte souscrit 
an jngement severe de son ami qui attribue les troubles de la 
societe a la desob^issance de la ioi qm commande Famonr de Dien : 

La premiere loy devoit unir les hommes dans la possession du souverain 
bien, , . . L^homme ayant viole la premiere loy, il a recherche le boniieui 
dans les biens sensibles oh il a trouve deux defauts opposez k ces deux 
caraet^res du souverain bien. Tun que ces biens ne peuvent pas ^tre 
possedez de tons, et Tautre quails ne peuvent faire le bonheur d'aucun. La 
recherche de ces bien les a divisez. . . . C'est done le dereglement de 
ramour qui a deregie la society; et au lieu de cet amour mutuel dont le 
caracti^re 4toit d'uuir les hommes dans la recherche d’un bien commun; on 
volt regner un autre amour tout oppos4, dont le caract^re luy a justement 
donne le nom d’amour propre; parce que celuy en qui cet amour domine 
ne recherche que des biens qu’il se rend propres, et qu*il n^aime dans les 
autres que ce qu’il ne pent rapporter a soy. {Tratte des loix, ch IX.) 

Bevenons maintenant au texte de Pascal, M§me si nous donnons 
au mot ''usurpation^ son sens le plus fort, nous voyons que la 
pens4e qui a fait trembler Chateaubriand n^6tait guere au dix- 
septieme siecle qu^un lieu commun de morale chretienne et de 
morale juridique* Quand, dans ce monde qui a 6te cre6 par Dieu 
pour Tusage de tous, un homme entreprend de se r^server la posses- 
sion exclusive d^ime place au soleil/^ il commet une veritable 
usurpation k Fugard du genre humain qui, selon le verum jus, en 
est le proprietaire legitime. Etant donne, d^autre part, que nous 
n^avons plus le sens de cette justice sup4rieure, et que, pour re- 
prendre les termes de Domat, Famour propre a remplace Famour 
mutuel, par suite de la faute originelle, il serait vain de r§ver un 
retablissement de la society primitive, Notre society humaine devra 
done §tre ordonnee suivant des lois que les juxisconsultes qualifient 
d^arbitraires, }m arUtrarium, qui, par opposition avec les lois 
naturelles, sont eelles qu^une autorit4 legitime pent 4tablir, changer 
et abolir ^don le besoiu,^^ pour citer encore Domat. Quelle que 
suit Furigine des lois sur la propri4te^ dies doivent Stre observ4es, 
non qu^elles soient neeessairement justes, mais simplement parce 
qu^dles pemettent d^eviter des trbubles et des guerres civiles. 
^^Sans doute, F4galite des biens est juste, a dit encore Pascal 
(Brunsdivieg, nP 299), ^^mais ne pouvant faire qu'il soit force 
d’oMir k la justice, on a fait qu’S soit juste d^obdr a la force . , . 
afin que le juste et le fort fussent ensemble, et que la paix fat, qui 
est le souveraiu bxen/^ Teut-on d'autres textes? Void une phrase 
bien significative de Nicole {NoumUes UUrm; xn), cit4e par 
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Sainte-Benve qni^ du reste, n^en a pas saisi la portee et la qualifie 
de 30 I 1 passage (Port-Boyal, ni, 416, n.) ; Comme les 

biens du monde ^tant natnrellement comimms deviennent propres 
k cenx qiii s^en sent saisis, occupant is fiunt . . P Eeplacee dans son 
cadre chronologiqne et comparee aux autres fragments snr la soci^te, 
la pensee snr Fnsurpation de la terre" devient nne simple con- 
statation historiqne. C^est amsi, croit Pascal, en bataillant et en 
luttant les nns centre les autres, qne les hommes ont entrepns de se 
partager le domame quMs avaient regu dn Createur, II n^y a la 
anenne raison de trembler et encore moins auenne raison de se 
demander a qnelles extremites la pensee de Pascal Fanrait conduit, 
s^il n^eM et 6 clir 6 tien. C^est pr4cisement parce qu’il est clir 6 tien et 
janseniste qu^il est persuade qu’il nous est impossible, dans notre 
etat de peche, de retourner a cette egalit4 qui a disparu d^entre nous. 

Fils d^un magistrat, ami du juriste Domat, ayant lu les P^res de 
PEglise et au moins Saint Augustin et la Genese, Pascal aurait pu 
difficilement parler autrement qu^il ne Fa fait. II ne pouvait prevoir 
cette pMlosopliie du dix«buiti5me si^cle qui voulut revStir de 
Fautorit4 de la ^^loi naturelle,^^ et proclamer ^^inYiolable et saerS,^^ 
un droit que les juriseonsultes saeres et profanes ayaient jusque-lS. 
considers comme derivant de la soci4te et comnie devant 4tre r4gle 
par des lois arbitraires." Mais, de 14 k croire qu^il y ait eu dans 
Fesprit de Pascal la moindre excitation k la r4volte, le moindre 
appel k une revolution qui tenterait Fentreprise cbim4rique de 
retablir un communisme primitif, il y a toute la distance qui 
separe un solitaire de Port-Eoyal d^un Miteur modeme, liant4 par 
le souvenir des convulsions sociales qui ont trouble notre monde 
depuis cent-cinquante ans. II est mkme probable, les Pensees sent 
14 pour Fattester, que Pascal aurait vu sans protester le guet inter- 
venir pour disperser la troupe bruyante de galopins se disputant un 
cbien togneux au coin de la rue Brisemiche, ou le bedeau imposex 
silence 4 deux mendiants se bousculant sous le porche de F 4 glise 
Saint-Sulpice. 

Gilbert Chinard 

Frimeton XIni'&emty 
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UN EECUEIL DE EAECES IN^DITES DU XV« SlIlCLE 

Parmi taut de tresors perdus — livres, mannscnts, cliches — fen 
ai sauTe mx que j^ai emporte de Pans a men depart et renssi a 
amener axis Etats-TJnis : une copie complete et exacte, faite sur 
Foriginalj d^im xeeueil de farces inedites du xv® siecle. Si je 
parrieiis a en pnhlier Fedition critique^ je Teux la dMier a P^rndit 
que uous honorons aujourd’hui et qui s’est fait un nom lUustre 
eomme historieu du theatre frangais. 

H a moutre par ses patientes iavestigations qu^il y a encore des 
decouvertes k faire^ ce que j’enseigne toujours k mes eleves, qui, 
efEtayes par nos formidables bibliographies, croient toujours qu’ils 
sont Yenus trop tard dans un monde trop vieux. Or dans tons les 
domaines il reste plus de besogne a aceomplir que de besogne 
realisfe^ 

Sept ans se sont 4eoules depuis la publication par Eugenie Droz 
du Meeueil Trepperel (Pans, E. Droz, 1935, in-8°). Malheureuse- 
ment il est reste incomplet, seul le premier volume les 8oU%e$ ayant 
YU le jour. La diligente editnee en a promis deux autres. Pun consacr6 
aux Moralites, Pautre aux Farces, mais la guerre n^en a 4videm- 
ment pas favorisS P4closion. En fait de decouvertes r4centes rela- 
tives k notre ancien thetee eomique, je ne veux pas manquer de 
rappeler celles que fit Aebischer aux Archives de Fribourg et qu^il 
a publi^es dans diverses revues. 

Le xeeueil dont je vais parler a eU vu ou plutdt apergu par 
Mademoiselle Droz, qui en dit ceci k la page Ivii de son Intro- 
duction: 

Il y a lieu d'iniercaler ici trois series inconnues qui fonnent xm recueil, 
conserve daiis uue Mljlioth^ue priv4e. Ge volume, trouv^ eu mtoe temps 
qm le Meci^eU Trepp^el^ est d^ua int^ret capital et il sera impossible de 
parler de !a farce, m taut que genre htt4raire, avant que ces pieces soieut 
puMite. Je les ai trop rapidement & mou gr4, a une 4poque ah 

je n*avals pas eucore Pespoir de publier le Meeueil Trepperel, de sorte que 
jfe u*ai pu me llvrer k aucune identification, d’imprimeur, ni copier les 
textes. 

Ge recueil est d^un format ua peu plus petit que ceux que nous venous 
d'dnum^rer, !i est imprimd en caract^res gotMques de troxs sortes, ce qui 
permet d’4tabiir trois series dilf^rentes. 

Soft mae lisie tr^ soBiinaire et pas toujotirs exaete, y a lieu 
de mnpiaMar par cdle qae fai fa,ite sor Foiigkal, qui ju^a 4t6 Iftinap 
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pendant tout le temps necessaire a la copie (mais non a la col- 
lation) par Tin aimable connoisseur/^ le baron Vitta, lequel Fa 
ensuite vendu a Lardanchet, le libraire de Lyon. La place me 
manque pour la reproduire ici, d^autant plus qu^elle comporte, 
eonnne il convient, une breve analyse des cinquante-trois pieces du 
Eecueil. 

On se contentera de deposer ici des conclusions sur trois pomts 
importants qui en resultent : I, Cbronologie ; II^ Localisation ; III, 
Types. 

I. Cbronologie. Les pieces paraissent avoir ete unprimees 
vers 1540, mais Fon ne pent rien en conclure quand a leur date, car 
on salt que certaines farces du Moyen-Age Font ete jusqu^au debut 
du XVII® siecle. 

Dans la Farce liii, Maulevault, parlant des gueus qu^il a connus, 
mentionne La Hire (1390-1443) : 

Bictes moy, n’ouistes vous oncques 
Parler des beaux faits de La Hire. 

Dans la Resurrection Jenin celui-ci dit : 

J'ay vu tous dis le povre Alain 

— ^vers ofi il ne pent s^agir que d^Alain Chartier (1386-1449). La 
mention du Jeu de Broche en cul paralt se rapporter a une scene 
d^un Myst^re inedit de la Beswrection (seconde moitie du xv® 
siecle) que /ai publiee dans mon article sur la Some de VAveugle 
et son valet (Romania^ 1912), 

Si, comme le veulent Louis Cons et Richard Holbrook, le 
Pathelin est de 1464, la farce xliv qui y fait allusion, semble-t-il, 
est posterieure : 

Si iu vieulx et si parlere 
Breton ou picard . . . 

dit Gaultier, quand, faux prStre, il se propose de recueillir la con- 
fession de ’Thierry. Le ""^Je luy feray manger de Foue^^ du 
Savetier de la farce xxxiii pourrait etre un autre reference k 
la cfl^bre eom^die du trompeur trompe. 

Tine allusion precise a Maistre Henry, c^est-a-dire Henry Cousin 
(cf. Pierre Champion, Frangois Villon, ii, 339), qui fut bourreau 
de Paris entre et 14^9, nous reporte pour la farce xlii pen 
apres la mort de celui-ci : 

Si maistre Henry ne fust mort, 

Hons fjassions pi^ga despecb^s 
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dit Coquillon (allusion aux Coquillards dont fit Traisemblablement 
partie Faiiteur du Testament) ^ le maraud, prisoimier de Justice. 

La Farce siv presente une mention explicite de la bataille de 
Montlhery lirree par le futur Charles le Tem^raire a Louis XI le 
16 juillet 1465 : 

Pensez qu’il en fist plusieurs rendre 
La journ^e Mons le Hery, 

Toutes ces allusions a des cTenements qu^il est possible de dater 
ou It des personnages dont la biographic nous est sufiisamment connue 
nous ramdnent a la deuxieme moitie du xv® si^cle et en serrant 
les faits de plus pr^s dans les ann4es 80 a 90. Ceci nous est con- 
firme par des references a des pieces du Recueil Trepperel^ par 
example, Le Temps qui courts dans ii, et surtout dans notre m§me 
premiere farce, k Maltre Mouche et a Tnboulet: 

Est ce point Maistre Monehe? 

J’ay beu une quarte d’ung traict 

Aussi bien que fist Triboullet 

Une autre reference, cette fois dans la pikce xxviii, a Dando 
Marechal nous renvoie an mSme recueil. Trubert, le man tromp6, 

y dit * 

’ Et certes je suis bien Pando, 

Dando, mais plus que Dandinastre. 

D^autres allusions a Thenot (ef. Bipertoire^ p. 121) dans la 
farce iv, au povre Jouan dans la farce xxv, a Grantgosier le 
buveur, type qu’adoptera Eabelais et dont je d&ouvre ici la premiere 
mention, ne permettent pas de datation aussi precise. 

II. Deuxieme point : Localisatioru 

Dans la farce r? les mots ^^Irons-nous sur Navarricus?^^ ne 
peuTent gu5re se rapporter qu’au CoB5ge de Navarre k Paris; la 
librairie des Augustins, nommee dans ix, est parisienne aussi, 
mais la piece nra est cet 6gard decisive. Lisez plutdt : 

MATOVAUnT 


. se raventure 

M’avenozt et naon ancestrure 
Serolt du tout renouveliee 
Et seroit Grave relevSe 
Saint Innocent et Petit Pont. 
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Pain Pzsdi? 

D^oti je vien? Je vien d’Avignon. 

POU B’ACQtJEST 
Or devisons mes mignons 
Qu’on dit de beau parmy Pans. 

Maulevault 
On le vent a cbariotees 
En Greve et aussi aux Halles. 

Pou D'AcatJEsr 
Et je vy passer ung bateau 
Aupr^s de Tisle ‘Nostre Dame. 

Pain Pebdtj 

Car le maindre est com je suppose 
Beaucoup plus grosse qu^ung groseil 
He la pierre de Mauconseil 
Ou du Palays lyez ensemble. 


Oil en cbacune a ung cloclier 
Grant comme les tours Hostre Dame. 

Pain Peedu 

Oil trouverons-nous au Cbasteau? 

MAIHLEVAUia? 

Y a il ame? 

Pou D’AcQUEsr 

Je cuyde que Im [le clerc] et la dame 
Comptent ensemble du Cbasteau. 

Pou D’Aoquest 
Tu me dis pas se les sergens 
Passent par cy qublz nous trouvassent 
J’auroye grant peur qu’ilz nous menassent 
En Cbastellet sans arrester 

Pou D’Acquest [au Clerc du Chateau] 
Or ne te ebault se je te treuve 
De cest an ne de Pautre en Greve 


Cuide-tu estre bourgoys de la citd 
Ou escollier de I’Universitd? 


Je vous feray par les sergens 
Au Cbastellet mener tout droit. 

< Pain Pekou 

Hous sommes mtion 
Pous trois et si bae font cecy. 
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Ce ponxrait lire ime exception^ mais la piece precedeniej la lii® 
nous ram^ne aussi aa centre de Paris. 

R0LH1.VE1? [mendiant] 

Je te jure par sainct Martin 
Que aujourd’iiui a ce matin 
Alle m^en suis a la grant sale 
Du grant Palais et puis aux Halles 
Vu que trouver ne te povoye 
Et en passant parmy la voye 
Art 4 ( ? ) , me suis emmy la place 
Icy tout droit dessus me masse 
Querant pour povre loqueteux 

L nomme le c^lebre cabaret de La Pomme de pin, le Champ Gaillart^ 
et *^les enfans de Beauvais/^ c^est-^-dire le College, xlix joue 
snr la iaiU de marbre qui est celle du Palais et parle de la Halle 
et des Qninze Vingts. En xlyii Bontemps cbemine dans Paris, 
tandis que dans xlti la Bragarde te a Bagnolet et k Saint Germain 
des Pres, a Samt-Mery, a Boulogne et la Tbeologienne a Mont- 
martre, an Pelerznage de Saint-Maur et a PHdtel Dieu. xliv 
parle des ^Hours Xostre Dame,” du tertre de Mont Valenen, des 
Quiaze Vingts et du Parlement. sun est plus precis encore : 

SOUn^OXJTBEE 

Et moy j’eatoie encore jeun 
Au matin ainsi qu’on se lieve 
Entre le Port au fain et Oreve, 

Entre ses eliantiers de Busches 
Trois sergens estoient en embusches 
Qui m’enpoignerent au collet 
Et me menerent au Chastellet, 

Vela eomme je fus prins, 

xxmil, XXXIX, nous orientent aussi Ters Pans, xxxiii nomme 
le Petit Pont, xns Charonne, xxyin Bagnolet, Qamart, Gentilly, 
Meadon, Baigneux, qm sont ces environs de Pans on nous avons 
<»ntame d*aUet encore ie dimanche. La Farce des Fauconniers 
(xxn) s’y sitne anssi de mime qne la xxv® I cause des Saints 
innocents. Dans xzu Bietrix invite Friequeite : 

Veulx tu. point venir au Palais 
Et puis sur le Pon^ Eotre Dame 

puis parle ajlleurs du Pont de Neuilly, tandis que dans XX la 
Femme invoque devant le Jnge Pordonnance du Prlvdt de la Porte 
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Bodes prescrivant qne le mari obeisse a sa femme.^ Uespace me 
manque pour prouver^ mais mes preuves seraient aussi evidentes, 
que xviiij, XYii ou Guillemette se propose un pMerinage a ITotre 
Dame des Champs, xvi oh Alison declare avoir etudie aux Jacobins, 
aux Carmes, aux Augustins, aux Mathurins et aux Cordeliers, et qui 
parle du Cardinal Lemoine, xv qui mentionne saint Innocent, et 
X, Saint Gervais, iv qui invoque Xotre Dame de Montfort, et iii, 
le Petit Pont, ii Charolles, et i le clocher de Samt Jean, ressortis- 
sent non moins k Vinclyte Lutece, 

ILL Les Types. 

Ainsi pour la plupart des pieces peu de doutes sur la date 1480 
k 1490 et sur leur provenance parisienne, mais il reste a pr4ciser 
quels milieux elles coneernent, pour quels acteurs elles ont et6 
congues: Bnfants sans souci, Clercs de la Basoche, ficoliers des 
Colleges de FUniversite de Paris ou comediens professionnels. 

Les Clercs de la Basoche auxquels H. G. Harvey vient de consacrer 
un ouvrage ^ peuvent entrer en ligne de compte pour certaines 
pieces oh la table de Marbre et le Palais sont nommement cites; 
pour d^autres Fabondance de references k des colleges parisiens fait 
pencher pour leurs ficoliers, mais mon attention a kU plus attiree 
par les references k Dando Maresehal (xxviii), Maistre Eegnault 
{xvr), Alison (xvi) qui subsistera dans la Comedie du xvn® 
siecle, Maistre Gonin, qui figure aussi dans le Dialogue ii du 
Cymbalum Mund% Godin Falot, Maistre Aliborunx (vi), Thenot 
(rv, V, xxv), Maistre Mymin (iv), le pedant bravache, Ganache 
(ill), Maistre Mouche (i), Gilbert Cochet (l), Guillaume du 
Sepulcre (xnix). Bon Temps (XLvn), le Goguelu (xxv), Turlupin 
(xvii), le Franc Archer (xiv), Gaultier Gargille (v), Jenin (i), 
Eoger Bontemps (i), povre Jouan (xxv), Tnboulet (i), 

Autant de noms, autant de types ou plutdt d^ emplois,^^ ap- 
parenMs k ceux de la Comedie italienne, ou au th4ltre comique 
frangais du xvii® si4cle (Gaultier GarguiHe, Turlupm, Alison, Gros- 
Guillaume), susceptibles de transformations sociales, profession- 
nelles, morales, mais confiees originairement a un acteur unique 

* " Le Heaume fie la Porte Baudet lit-on dans les Comptes de la Salute 
Cbapelle, Bibl. Hal fonds frangais 2239. 2, citd par Pierre Champion, 
op, cit., 1, 12§, note 5. 

* Howard Graham Harvey, The Theatre of the Bmoehe^ Cambridge^ 
Harvard University Press, 1941. 
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aime du public^ qni tieiit k applandir sous diTors d^guisements son 
faTori, 

A eet egard j^insiste surtout stir Dando Mareschal et Maistre 
Aliboron qni figurent d6ja dans la Sottie IX du Becueil Trepperel^ 
SoUie des Sots qui corrigent le Magnificat d cinq personnages 
(ayant 1488)* De son cote Tnboulet nonnne en correlation ayec 
Maistre Moucbe est ce capitaine des Sots dont on prepare les 
pretendues obseques dans les Vigiles de Triboulet (vers 1480), X® 
sottie du Becueil Trepperel, et qui est certainement un farceur 
cSiebre comme Eossignol, autre acteur des Vigiles^ et quant a Mattre 
Moucbe, il apparait comme le patron de Triboulet. 

Ainsi nous sommes amenes par le recueil inedit a reyiser notre 
conception du tbMtre comique frangais au xy® siecle, k le consid^rer 
comme plus professionnel et evoluant nettement vers la crdation de 
types analogues k ceux de la comedie italienne a laquelle il a pent- 
itre seryi de modele et a ceux de la comedie frangaise ultdrieure dont 
ridentit4 des noms (Alison, Gaultier, Garguille, etc.) prouye qu’il 
a inaugure et determine la tradition. 

Gustave Cohen 

Tale University 


FIVE NOTES ON THE TEXT OF VILLON^ 

Le Lais xxx; Item, je laisse aux liospitaux 
Mes cbassaz tissns U’arigniee, 

Et aizz gisans soubz les estaux, 

Cbaseim sur Toeil une grongmee. 

Trembler a oMere renfrongniee, 

IMegres, veins et morfondus, 

Ghausses courtes, robe rongniee, 

Gelez, murdris et enfondus. 

Villon does not express in these lines a ^^conventional medieval 
brutality*^ They reflect instead the poef s own determination to 
make bis way by any means and Ms contempt for the gisans soubz 

^ [Professor Goss, wbo bad promised some notes on Tillon for this issue, 
umfortimately bad not put them into shape at tbe time of bis death. 
Through tbe bindneas of Mrs. Cons and of bis secretary, Mr. Milton Crane, 
however, We were given access to part of this material, and we here present 
it in necessarily inadequate and skeletal form with thanks to them for 
making it available. The text of Villon used is that of tbe lipngnon- 
toulet 4tb ed., OFMA, Xmi 
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les estaux " who lacked the courage and boldness to become criminals 
like himself. 

Le Testament 337-340 : Ou est la tres sage Hellols, 

Pour qui ciiastrd fut et puis moyme 
Pierre Esbaillart a Saint Denis ? 

Pour son amour ot ceste essoyne. 

Essoyne in this instance has the specific meaning of mutilation.’^ 
Ct Dn Cange;> s. v. sunnisi exoniare corpore; see mehaignast ou 
exoinast du corps. 

Le Testament Lxxxvni: Je luy donne ma hbrairie, 

Et le Rommant du Pet au Deable, 

Lequel maistre Guy Tabarie 
Grossa, qui est boms veritable. 

Par cayers est soubz une table; 

Combien qu’il soit rudement fait, 

La matiere est si tres notable 
Qu’elle amende tout le mesfait. 

Since the description of Tabarie as horns veritable” is patently 
ironic, the contents of this strophe must be viewed with suspicion. 
In any case the existence of an early Pet an Diable,” assumed by 
most authorities, must be questioned. 

Le Testament CLXvm: Item, donne aux amans enfermes. 

Sans le laiz maistre Alain Cbartier, 

A leurs cbevez, de pleurs et lermes . . . 

The second line must mean ^Mn addition to the Lais of Alain 
Chartier.” MS 0 and Levet read OuUre. 

Le Dehat du Cuer et du Corps de Vtllon, 41 ff.: 

Veulx tu vivre? — ^Dieu m’en doint la puissance! — 

II te fault . . , — Quoy? — ^Remors de conscience. 

Lire sans fin. — ^En quoy? — ^Lire en science, 

Laisser les folz!— Bien j’y adviseray. — 

Science” in the third line means theology” (cf, Lacume de 
Sainte-Palaye and Littre). It is probable that Villon wrote this 
Dehat partly ia order to curry favor with the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties and thus obtain his release from prison. The interpretation 
of science ” as theology ” would support this theory. 


t Louis Cors 
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THE DISTANT LOVE OE JAUFE6 ETJDEL 

While it is generally reeogmzed that the ancient biography of 
Jaufre Eudel is little more than a fanciful and charming pseudo- 
Mstorical romance, derived in large measure from his own verses, 
nevertheless many modern students have been imable to resist the 
temptation — against vrhich Olin Moore long ago warned us {PMLA. 
sxrs, 1914, 518) — of rejecting the Provengal vida only to attempt 
themselves to reconstruct the poef s life from his works. Thus it 
has come about that in modern times his fabulous, far-away 
^^comtessa de TripoP^ has inspired not only the most lyrical of 
poets, but also, unhappily, the prosiest of scholars. We find Monaci 
asserting, for example, that in the space of six short poems Eudel 
could hardly have been writmg to two different women (sancta 
simplicitasl) : there must have been only one, and that one for 
various reasons he would identify with Eleanor of Aquitaine. Jean- 
roy, on the other hand, believes that two different loves must be 
involved, one real and accessible, the other ideal and far-away. 
For Appel, the distant one may even have been a truly erdenferne 
Liebe, none other than the Blessed Virgin Mary herself ; for Vossler 
she may be a literary echo of Ovid^s Helen ; whereas for Casella this 
love has a purely spiritual existence, and the lady is una visualiz- 
zazione intensiva, una rassomiglianza ... del suo stesso amore/^ ^ 

Usually the jeu d'esprii that consists in trying to identify the 
ladies of the troubadours is a harraless, albeit fruitless diversion, but 
in this case I think it has led to a somewhat serious misinterpreta- 
tion of the poePs meaning and purpose, for the phrase amors d$ 
terra hnhdana taken by itself and without reference to the vida 
seems naturally to refer not to the Countess of Tripoli, not to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, the Blessed Virgin Mary, Helen of Troy, nor 

*€£* 0, Paris, ie ed. Boques, 498 ff. (original article, 

1893} j Monaci, della Mmle Ace. dei lAncei, serie V, 2 , 1893, 

927 ff.; Appel, AreMv mx, 1901, 338 ff, 5 Tosaler, mte. d, K. AK 

der Wiseemehaften, Ml, 1918, 133 ff. 5 Jeanro/s second ed., 

€FMA:, 1924, iiiC; M. Casella, Arohwio Bterko lialtam, II, 1938, 163 ff. 
Caseila brushes away the realistic elements that others find in the poems 
by asstuning that the poet*s dreams result in illusions at times or are filled 
with objective images (p 172-3). He even finds evidence (IBO-T) of an 
, intensive intuition of spiritual love in the line *^Que*X cors a gras, delgat e 
gen^Mi,X 2 ). 
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to a purely spiritual passion, but to the poet^s love of a distant land;, 
i. e. the Holy Land, here personified, or represented figuratively, as 
love of a far-away mistress. 

An analysis of the poem, Quan lo rius de la fontana/^ with this 
interpretation in mind resolves many of its apparent difficulties. 
After identifymg his song with the sprmg-time music of brook, 
budding eglantine and nightingale, the poet tells us that his love 
of a distant land makes him sad and that he can find no cure for 
his sadness if, because of the attractions of a more human passion 
(ab atraich d^amor doussana), he fails to heed this love (si non an 
vostre reclam). In other words, his soul wiE not be saved if desire 
for a woman of flesh and blood prevent him from going to the Holy 
Land, a thought that should be compared with that at the end of 
his “ Quan lo rossinhols el folhos ” where he says that he leaves his 
lady gladly since he goes seeking his spiritual weHare, nor can he 
understand how those who do not follow God into Bethlehem will 
ever achieve salvation. In the third stanza he writes that as the 
opportunity to satisfy his zeal for the Holy Land is denied him, 
it is not to be wondered at that he is aflame with desire, for never 
was there fairer Christian, Jewess or Saracen than his far-away 
love ; a man who gams something from such a love is indeed fed 
with manna (i. e. those who go on this Crusade shall have the 
spiritual sustenance of Bxodus xvi). His heart, he says in his 
fourth stanza, never ceases to desire that which he most loves, smd 
if lust should now rob him of his love, then, he believes, his will- 
power would be betraying him, for the grief which is cured hy the 
joys of love is sharper than a thorn; in that case he would not 
wish others to pity him. The poem concludes with an Envoi in 
which Eudel sends his verses without benefit of parchment to he 
sung by Pilhol (probably a jongleur) to Hugh the Brown of Lusig- 
nan, and in which he says it pleases him that the people of Poitou, 
Berry, Guienne and Brittany delight in his love.^ 
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and wliy sEould a reference to these proTinces form its conclusion? 
We know little of Hugh, but we do know that the members of the 
house of Lusignan were vassals of the Count of Poitou and that 
this Hugh VII was among the first to take the Cross at Vezelay in 
1146.® As to the provinces, the only reason which has been ad- 
vanced for this mention of them is that of Monaci, namely, that 
they belonged to the domain of Eleanor of Aquitaine. But Berry 
and Brittany formed no part of her domain until after her mar- 
riage to Louis VII, and then of course all four provinces belonged 
to the Kmg of France.^ Indeed it may be that our poet mtended 
nothing more by his words than a fairly inclusive reference to 
France, such as Mareabrun voiced when he wrote : 

Mas Pranssa, Peitau e Beiriu 
Aclina xin sol seignoriu. (xsn, 55-56) 

However, it is well known that after the Second Crusade was 
officially launched at Vezelay on March 31, 1146, the Kmg with 
his wife began a tour through his estates, collecting funds and 
attempting to arouse enthusiasm for the projected voyage to Jeru- 
salem. He was especially successful m Poitou and Guienne,® and it 
would not be surprising if Eudel in addressing a vassal of the 
Count of Poitou and one who had recently enrolled as a crusader 
should mention the zeal of this part of the realm. Similarly, the 
reference to Berry may be attributable to the fact that it was at 
Bourges, the capital of Berry, that the King first solemnly revealed 
to his barons his determination to go to the rescue of the Christians 
in Syria. Brittany’s role in the Second Crusade is somewhat 
obscure, but it is established that St. Bernard through his secretary 
invited the counts and barons of Brittany to take the Cross, writing: 
^^Nolite deserere solum Eegem vestrum, Eegem Francorum, imo 

Sager, Tie Lmis Gros, etc., ed. A. Molinier, Paris, 1887, 
p. 150* A letter km been preserved from Hugh, to Suger promising to 
inform Mm about afiairs in Poitou through a certain Wiormand. See 
Pec. des de xv, 486. On connections between the house of 

Lusignan and the Counts of Poitou, see A. Eichard, Sist. des Comtes de 
Foitou, Paris, X0O3, i, 157 and Index. 

*Cf. A. Bichard, op. cit, ii, 50 ff., 57, Appel, op. cit, 330 says that 
Brittany did not belong to her dominion either before or after her marria^. 

® Bichard, op. eit. n, 84 ff, 

*On Christmas Day, 1145. Bee I*avisse, Blot, de Frmce m, I, 1902, 
lie 
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Eegem coelonmi/^ and that St. Bernardos influence was especially 
potent in the province at this time/ 

It would seem appropriate therefore that Jaufr6 Eudel should send 
a poem about his amors de terra lonTidanay his longmg to participate 
in a crusade^ to a man who had recently taken the Cross, adding 
that he was happy certain provinces of the kingdom of Prance were 
responding to the call for crusaders. Significantly enough, another 
poem by Eudel, Quan lo rossmhols el folhos,” has always been 
recognized as connected with the Second Crusade and indeed as one 
of the very few surviving poems associated with it.® If the present 
interpretation of Quan lo rius de la fontana ” is correct, then 
this poem too was inspired by that undertaking. 

Moreover, the famous " Lanquan li Jorn son lone en may ” should 
likewise be placed in this group, in my opinion, for here the re- 
recurring phrase amor de lonh,^^ like " amors de terra lonhdana 
in ^^Quan lo rius," can best be understood as a reference to the 
poet^s longing for a distant land translated and personified in terms 
of a human passion. Thus in the second stanza Eudel says at once : 
Be tene lo Senhor per veray / Per qu^ieu veirai Pamor de lonh, 
hold Him indeed for my true Lord, Him through whom I shall see 
my distant love," and wishes that he had been a pilgrim there 
where the eyes of his love (the Holy Land) might have beheld his 
staff and cloak. He desires to be lodged near his love, however far 

^Migne, P. L, 182, col. 671-2 In the First Crusade, Alain Fergent, Duke 
of Brittany, had been among the very earliest to take the Cross (B-A. 
Foequet du Haut-Jusse, ‘'Les Papes et les Dues de Bretagne,” Bibl. des 
SJcoles frang, d^Athbrns et de Rome, fasc. 133, Paris, 1928, i, 20). On the 
rdle of Brittany in the Second Crusade, cf. Poequet du Haut-Jusse, op. ctt. 
X, 21 and Watkm Williams, Saint Bernard of Clairvam, Manchester, 1935, 
268, St. Bernard had personal relations with Duchess Ermengarde (d. 
1147) and her son, Duke Conon III (d. 1148), and it was owing to him 
that so many and such rich Cistercian abbeys were founded in Brittany, 
See A. de La Border ie. Hist de Bretagne, Kennes, 1906, m, 42, 189 ff. 

*The only poems usually associated with the Second Crusade, besides 
EudeFs ^^Quan lo rossinhols/^ are Marcabrun’s Romansaa (“A la fontana 
del vergier”) and an anonymous French song ("Chevalier, mult estes 
guariz,” ed. BMier-Aubry, bhamons de Oroisade, p. 3). Cf. Lowent in 
Rom. Porsche XXE, 190$, 337, 339, 419. To these Jeanroy 
Igriqm des troubadmrs K, 205, 299, $31 ) would add Mar^hrun*s " Em- 
peraire per mi mezeis ” {ed. Dejeanne, xra), although Eoissonade 
{Romania 48, 1922, 222)^ and Appel {ZRB 4$, 1923, 411 f.) more plausibly 
date this poem In 1137 or 1138, raiher than Sn^ld46. 

, .r 1 ' I, 
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away lie is now, and yet, lie tells ns, if ever he conld see his amor 
de Zonfe, he wonid leave this distant love sadly and yet rejoicing. 
Note that gamens m line 22, rejoicing,^’ is both eonrteons and 
comprehensible if the distant love be a reconquered Jerusalem rather 
than a human mistress. In the fifth stanza, this amor de lonh is 
said to be better than any other ; its worth is so true and pure that 
for its sake, the poet affirms, he would be willing to be called a 
captive there m the land of the Saracens. May God give him the 
strength — as he has the will — ^to see his distant love truly, in such 
wise that room and garden may ever resemble a palace to him. 
(This appears to mean merely that he hopes to be strong enough 
to reach the Holy Land and to envisage any hardships there as 
advantages.) 

Whether the next ten lines (43-52) belong to the poem in its 
origmal form is problematical. I should be inclined to reject them * 
the last three are in only two of the fourteen manuscripts and the 
other seven occur together only in these two and two others, although 
a few of them appear m isolation m three further manuscripts. 
If authentic, however, they would indicate that no other joy so 
pleases the poet as his distant love, but that somehow he is pre- 
vented from attammg his desire. Whether, as these Imes suggest 
(and cl Quan lo rius,^^ 1. 15), some temporary obstacle prevented 
a journey to the Holy Land, we do not know. We are fairly certain, 
however, that he eventually achieved his wish smce Marcabrun^s 
poem, ^^Cortesamen vuoill eomenssar,’^ is addressed ^^a*n Jaufre 
Eudel ouira mar ” and Mareabrun hopes the French wiU enjoy his 
verses.® 

The fact that Eudel is linked by Mareabrun with the crusade 
and with the French fortifies the hypothesis suggested above. In 
any case, on the evidence of three of his poems,^^ it would seem that 

Bejeaime, Boissonade, op. cU. 228, wbo dates this poem m 
the latter part of 1148, shows that considerable time elapsed between 
the departure of Louis VII and the arrival of the various crusading units 
m the Holy Land. It may be that one or another of the delays en route 
constituted the obstacle of which Eudel seemingly complains. 

^0 I*he three other poems of Eudel (in, rv, vi in Jeanro/s edition) seem 
to me to have no connection with the Crusade. Although vi is sometimes 
placed with the poems which sing of a far-^way love, its light, jesting 
tone, so unlike that of i, n and, v, recalls rather that of the Bevinalh 

Farai un vers de dreyt nien^') by Guillaume is, as G. Earis> Jeanxoy 
and Hoepffner have suggested. (Paris, MMangm, 522 fLj Jeanroy^ ed- 
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the poet ardently longed to go to the Holy Land and that his far- 
away love was no lady of flesh and bloody but the ideal of so many 
men of the Middle Ages who sought, whether as pilgrims or cru- 
saders, eternal salvation there where ^^on conquiert Paradis et 
honor et pris et los et Famor de s’amie/^ Why the later Provengal 
biographer interpreted these poems fancifully and, accepting the 
poePs own words, translated the spiritual longings of the crusader 
into purely human terms is readily comprehensible: he lived at a 
time when the spirit of the early crusades was long since dead, but 
when, as in all times, the romance of a poet dying in the arms of 
the lady of his dreams was vital and lovely. Playing upon phrases 
taken from the poems, he wrote an appealing tale, one whose mflu- 
ence has been as potent through the ages as the verses that mspired 
it 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that most scholars have always 
been aware of some sort of contrast in EudePs poetry : between fact 
and fiction, waking and dreaming, flesh and spirit, the real and the 
ideal. Perhaps, however, in writmg of him and especially of other 
troubadours, they have not sufficiently remembered that even the 
" real " loves of the troubadours must be subject to suspicion. Many 
a modem poet writes love lyrics compounded of emotions that are 
at once realistic and idealized. With how much more reason must 
this have been true of mediaeval poets! Wandering from court 
to court, or sending their verses to be sung by jongleurs before 
different courtly circles, they had to make their poems acceptable 
to varying potential patronesses. Moreover, intricate conventions 
both of form and matter must have imposed heavy restrictions upon 
them at all times. Whether any residue of reality ” remains in 
verses written in such circumstances is necessarily difficult to deter- 
mine. It should also be remembered that the professional poet, 
however realistic or idealistic he may have been by nature, 
might conceivably write more than one type of love-poem. To the 

1924, ^p, vi, note 2; Hoepflner, Romania Lxm, 1937, 99-101.) Curiously 
enougli, Casella seems to find no difference of tone in this poem and tTmiTr« 
the poet has here given us "un’ imagine spirituale di se stesso^^ (p. 172). 
Here, as elsewhere, it is this critic's effort to base all of HudeFs poetry — 
as well as that of Guillaume ix — ^upon the philosophy of Augustine, to 
schematize their works and view their poetry isolated from that of all 
the other troubadours, which' vitiates certain of his otherwise sensitive 
interpretations. 
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wife of a noble patron be doubtless bad to be leYerent rather than 
intimate. Writing a song for general distribution, be might smg of 
some lady, real or presumptive, m more fleshly terms, and this with 
a change of tornada or senhal might on occasion serve either his 
own purposes or those of the jongleurs who ever came to him beg- 
ging for new compositions.^^ If then we do not assume a real love- 
affair for every modern love-lyric, how incredibly naive it is to 
attempt after the lapse of some eight hundred years, and with only 
pseudo-hisiorical romances to guide us, to identify the ladies of the 
troubadours. Similarly doomed to failure, it seems to me, is such 
an effort as Caselk’s, that is, to reduce poems written in varying 
circumstances and by poets as essentially unlike as Guillaume IX 
and Jaufre Eudel to the same Augustinian formulae. The problem, 
with the mediaeval as with the modem poet, is not so simple as that. 
In the case of Eudel^s distant love, at any rate, we seem to have 
good reason for distrusting both the biographical and aprioristic 
approaches. 

Geacb Feank 


Brt/n Mawr College 


PATHEE AFD SOF IN PEOVEWgAL POETEY^ 

The object of this study is to deal with one verse in a troubadour 
poem, the correct explanation of which I failed to find almost forty 
years ago, and which I have found — or, at least, hope to have 
found— quite recently. 

The verse to which I refer belongs to a Provengal Crusade Song. 
Its author is Elias Cairel, a far-traveled troubadour, whose restless 
spirit led him as far as Hungary and Greece; an echo of these 
wanderings is to be found in our poem {Or. 133, 11). After an 
exhortation addressed to Christendom in general to reconquer the 
Holy Land, and even Cairo, the capital of Egypt, he directs the 
crusaders to go by Hungary and Greece, and, on their way, to help 
the Empress Yolenta, whose throne, which was that of the Latin 
Empire, was in danger. He has indicated the same itinerary as that 
followed, almost 20 years earlier, by the Christian armies who had, 

^ €t also ScMudko, Meuph. Mitt xxv, 1934, 1 ff. 

^l!his article reproduces— slightly changed — a, paper read at the 1941 
meeting of the Modern Language Association in Indianapolis. 
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started from Venice, on what is called the fourth crusade. In the 
last stanza the poet turns to one of the most prominent monarchs 
of that time, Frederick II, Emperor of Germany. Before being 
crowned, Frederick had promised the Pope to undertake a crusade 
shortly after his succession to the throne of his father, Henry VI, 
who himself had died in the midst of gigantic preparations for 
such an expedition. It is known that Frederick agam and again 
postponed the fulfillment of his promise — ^for which reason he was 
anathematized. It is to this promise that the troubadour alludes in 
the last stanza (vi), which contains the verse in question : 

Emperor Frederick, I tell you tkat a vassal has undertaken to work kis 
own damage if, having promised aught to his liege lord, he abandons him in 
the great emergency. Therefore, I would ask you and tell you in my song 
to cross over to the country where Jesus Christ chose to die, and do not 
disappoint him in this affair, for it is not good that herem the father 
should wait for the son. 

The Provencal text of the line in question runs: E ges lo filh no^i 
deu atendre*l pairs. When I first edited this poem for my doctors 
thesis,^ I interpreted the line to read . . . atendr^S'l paire^ trans- 
lating: " For the father and the son must not wait in this affair.'^ 
Father and son, of course, were to be understood in the religious 
sense of God the Father and the Son of God, both of whom were 
equally interested in the liberation of the Holy Land. But then 
the text should rather be: quar ges lo filhs non deu atendre ni*l 
pairs instead of $•! pairs) and to substitute ni would be to give the 
Ime one syllable too many* 

A strange explanation of this verse is ventured by Andresen 
(cf. Wittenberg, Die Hohensiaufen im Munde der Trouiadours^ 
p. 57, note 6) who interprets it: ‘^^for never shall the son (Fred- 
erick) herein pay attention to the father (Henry VI) : in this 
way the attitude of Henry toward crusades is supposedly cen- 
sured. But there is no historical foundation for such a reproach 
addressed to Henry VI; on the contrary, as we have just seen, he 
died while prepaifing for just such an expedition. 

This explanation, however, stands apart; all my critics had 
agreed with me on the one point that there was a religious meaning 
involved in this verse. The interpretation offered in the 
lation of the stanza given above It is not good that herein the 

*Das altprov. Kreusdied, Erlangen 1905, p. 114. 
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father should wait for the son”) was first suggested by Emil Levy, 
m a long letter written to me ; this was accepted by Schnltz-Gora 
m the "Literaturblatt” xxvii (1906), p. 291, and finaEy, by the 
editor of Elias CaireFs poems, Hilde Jaeschke.® Schnltz-Gora added 
a further explanation * Jesus Christ is the father and his sons are 
men — ^in this particular case, the Emperor Frederick. That the 
^ Father ^ could refer to Christ is, accordmg to Schultz-Gora, sub- 
stantiated by the fact that m the Middle Ages Christ is often 
confused with God the Father (this pomt is treated at length by 
L. E. Weis in Theologische Streifziige durch die altfranzosische 
Literatur,” Yechta, 1937, ch. it). But the question still remains: 
why does the poet lay such stress on the Emperor^s bemg a son of 
God — a title he must share with all other Christians ? 

In a poem of Bertran d^Alamanon, another troubadour, there 
might seem to be confirmation of such a title given to the German 
Emperor; in this poem^ which deals with the political conditions 
of the time (of the German Interregnum) it is proposed that the 
two competitors for the crown should fight for it In personal 
combat; the stanza in question ends : " That one will be called Son 
of God who will have won the victory in the field.” But probably 
the poet meant to say by this only that the ordeal proposed by him 
would prove that the victor was protected by God— was a true son 
of God. I have not been able to discover either in imperial docu- 
ments of that time or in historical books the slightest indication 
that such a title was actually borne by the German Emperors ; the 
reason is still to be found why, in the poem of Elias Cairel, Frederick 
should have been represented by a title which every Christian was 
entitled to bear. 

According to a remark in Miss J aesehke’s edition of CaireFs poems, 
the opinion was held by Appel that some proverb must be at the 
root of the troubadour^s words. In tins connection Miss Jaeschke 
draws our attention to an eispression of Cato^s : Parenies patienter 
vince which appears in the Old French translation as Veincre ton 
pere milks $ sormonier Par suf ranee et par mesure. But I fail 
to see how this distich can apply to the line in the Provengal crusade 
song; and Miss Jaeschke herself was forced to confess that she was 
unable to find a proverb which might explain the verse of her poet. 

“Der Trobador BUas Berlin 1922, p. 164 

Salverda de Grave, Toulouse 1902, p. 64 
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In the chronicle of the Albigensian crusade^ edited by Paul Meyer 
(1875-79), there is a passage (11. 3959 ss.) which will perhaps 
throw some light upon our problem. It deals with one of those 
descriptions of warlike activity m which a great number of persons 
participate, and reads as follows : 

Ladoncs vira tz sautar e correr e destendie, 
lads d’els evas Tautre e cridar et contendre, 
e’anc no*i remas lo paire per lo filh ni pel gendre, 
que los murs e las portas van debnzar e fendre. 

^^Then might you have seen people jumping, running, rushing, 
shoutmg to one another and vying together, and never would the 
father have stayed behind for the son or the son-in-law: they broke 
and shattered the walls and doors.^^ In a note added to the trans- 
lation in VoL II, the editor of the chronicle refers to two similar 
passages, the first of which is from the same work (11. 1186-87) ; 

Plus foron de CCC, c*us so par non atent, 
ans van a Carcassona qui plus pot plus corrent. 

^^They were more than three hundred, none of whom waits for 
his companion, but they rather go to Carcassonne however quickly 
they can.^^ The second passage occurs in the History of the 
Taking of Damiette : 

E 1 filh non agardava lo payre, ni*l payres lo filh. 

And the son did not wait for the father nor did the father for the 
son/’ 

The meaning of this expression is obvious: If you say that 
different persons who are to work at the same task do not wait for 
one another to begin it, you mean to say that each of them is in the 
greatest hurry to do his share of the work. This interpretation is 
corroborated by additional expressions such as are found m the last 
example : qxd pirn pot plus corrent. 

The two examples quoted from the Albigensian chronicle may be 
matched by others from that epic, which the editor fails to mention: 

1 ) 

E*IIi baro de Tholoza se sob anat garair, 
que Fus BO aten Fautre c’armas posca sufrir. 

(U. 735T-S}. 

^^And the barons of Toulouse have gone to arm themselves, and they do 
not wait for one another to bear weapons/’ 
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2 ) 

E li autre s’en eison per miei los pons corrent, 
cavalers e borzes, e arquer e sirvent, 
e tuit passeron Taiga que negus no s'atent 

(11. 7494-96). 

*^And the others go quickly out OTcr the bridges, knights and citizens, 
and archers and servants, and all of them cross the water without waiting 
for one another.” 

3) The citizens of Toulouse are summoned to construct new 
fortifications and to strengthen the old: 

Ladoncas van a Tobra aisi cominalment 

que ‘Is paires ni las maires ni li filh nidh parent, 

Tus no espera Tautre ni*! pobres lo manent 

Then they set to work in common, so that none of them — ^fathers 
and mothers, sons and (other) relatives — waits for the other, nor 
the poor man for the rich " 

This manner of mdicating the hurry and eagerness with which a 
group of persons set to work was known also to Old French; in 
Tobler-Lommatzsch i, 631,30 s. v. atendre one finds the following 
quotation from the chronicle of Guillaume Guiart, who is describ- 
ing a general flight: A iriez mo%, nul n'atent la per: ^^in brief 
words, no one waits for his companion." The reader is referred 
by Lommatzsch to the volume which is to contain the word per — 
as if to suggest that there will be other examples of the same kind 
of expression (though in Godefro/s dictionary of Old French not 
a single example is offered). 

The following two examples w21 no doubt also prove helpful : 

(1) Et dl respout: II s^eu vout la devaut; 
ja peveut estre siz liuees avaut; 

il nl atendent ne cosin ne parent; * 
de lor somiers ont laissids ne sai quans.” 

Bit Auberis; ** B fuient voiremant . • 

Gatin !e Lob., ed. du Mdrii, 1 3908 

(2) Ifi doncel saillent qui oreat en la mer, 

a celui qui atendist son per. 

E Meyer, Alexandre le Grand x, 246, L 206 « 


®^e editor puts commas before each of tbe two obviously con- 
sidering m ne parent as in apposition to U. But ne c<mn ne parent 
is tbe object of aimSent, 

^ This example was indicated to me by Professor Alfred PoiBet of Prince- 
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Moreover something of the kind still exists in modern French* 
Littre quotes (i, 232 a, n®* 6) from Corneille’s " Le Cid ” : Un coup 
n'attendait pas V autre, ^les coups se succedaient sans intermption.’ 
I may add another example from Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables ” 
(II, V, ix) : Un mot n'attendait pas Vautre. 

All these examples, especially those taken from Old Provengal, 
clearly show, it seems to me, that Elias Cairel, in opposing father 
and son, was not creatmg an individual stylistic device, but was 
using a phrase which was already at hand m his own tongue. 
Indeed it was a rather frequent procedure among the Provencal 
poets when making an assertion about a species, to split this, as it 
were, into two contrasting parts, thus emphasizing that any excep- 
tion to the assertion is excluded. For example, the fact that all men 
must die is expressed by Giraut de Bornelh (Or. 242,26 «« Kolsen 
n®. 74; II, 1) ; C'oi non es om dltz ni las Que per la greu mort non 
pas, There is no man, high or low, that has not to pass through 
grievous death.” Here the species ^ man ’ is divided into persons of 
high and low estate, in order to show that neither of these groups 
(i, e. none of the whole species) can escape death. The use of such 
an expression makes the assertion more concrete and stronger than 
would the unimaginative numeral — in such a sentence as 

^‘aE men must die.” Another poet, Aimeric de Belenoi, in ex- 
pressing a stmdar idea, divides mankind into the small and Hie 
great (Or. 9, 6 « Dumitrescu, p. 112-in, 5): Als petitg es als 
grans Es naisers e morirs e perirs comunals, ^Hhe smaE and the 
great have birth and death, salvation and perishing, in common.” 
The author of the Albigensian chronicle, too, avads himself of the 
same device: E juro^lh del casiel e paulres e manens (1. 1723); 
^^and those of the castle, the poor and the rich, swore it”; (1. 
7863) ; E can iran essems U filh e U pairon. Entrails Irans e las 
massas farem tal chaplazon . . . , ^^and when the sons and the 
fathers (i. e. aE of them) will he going along, we shaE make such 
a carnage with swords and cudgels. . . 

This example is particularly for our purposes. It shows how this 
manner of expression has graduaEy become a merely mechanical 

ton tTniveraity. [Of. UMistoire de <HUe de ed. Place, 2457-9: Fuimt 
s^m tertrez et vm. Li uns Pautre n’atendi. A soi girir wmm tendi. 
On O. F. " antithetische Fomen der Aufteiluiag”: li 'bm et U hm% U iuem 

U vieU, ct ToHer-Lojmn. r, p. xiv. — ^L. S.] 
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device, devoid of its original sense : it can hardly be supposed that 
the detachment of the enemy to be attacked should consist only of 
fathers and sons ! Moreover, the example offers the same contrast 
of father and son that was contamed m the line of Cairel, and in 
the first passage cited from the Albigensian epic. 

However the effect which is achieved in these two first examples 
by the device of ^ splitting a group ^ is quite different from that 
apparent in the passages just quoted, in the verse of Giraut de 
Bornelh and those that follow the unity of the group or species is 
not really affected by the division; on the contrary, the splittmg of 
the group or species only serves to emphasize its umformity. But 
with the examples of the first type, though the members of a group 
are represented as taking part in the same action, still they partici- 
pate not in an equal, but in an individual manner. If the poet says 
that in constructing fortifications of a town the father does not 
wait for the son to begin his work, he suggests to the reader that 
each person helping in that defense work does so according to his 
personal gifts and readiness. In such a ease, then, I dare say, the 
splittmg of the group or species means differenhaUon. 

This method of contrastmg members of the same group or 
species seems to me an excellent means of depicting their eagerness 
and competitive haste in settmg to work. There is something 
dynamic in it that excellently fits the style of an epic poet. Indeed, 
all the examples which I could find of this sort of expression come 
out of epic poetry, the Albigensian chronicle being nothing but a 
series of contemporary events presented in the form of an epic 
poem, — of a Chanson de Geste. So, the phrase of the father not 
waiting for the son has the flavor of a popular saying. In so far, 
Appel was right. But, it seems to me, it is not based on a proverb, 
as Appel thought, but is one of those epic formulae in which the 
Chansons de Geste abound. At any rate, it can be supposed to have 
been well Imown to every one of the listeners of Elias OaireFs 
Crusade Song, and this troubadour, employing it in a religious 
poem, raised it out of its epic rigidity. That Elias Cairel, in his 
solemn song, meant his line: Qmr ges lo filh no-i deu atmdre-l 
pmre to be interpreted in the religious sense of God the Father 
and the Son of God, there is no doubt whatsoever. But, clothing 
his religious thought in a well-known epic formula, he reached a 
double aim: he very efficiently put before the Emperor^s eyes the 
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figure of God the Father and emphasized at the same time the 
urgency of his holy expedition. Or from the viewpoint of style^ 
Elias Cairel, combmmg a religious thought with a Chanson de 
Geste expression, gave that religious thought a worldly, chivalric 
nuance — and in general the crusade songs naturally offer that 
mixture of religious and worldly thmgs. At the same time, the 
poet revived a rather worn, stereotyped epic formula into a new 
poetical life, 

Kuet Leweot 


Hev) York C%t'y 


^^POZOS DE NIEVB^^ 

(Watubal Eefrigeeants m Spaik and Spanish Ameeica, 
1500 TO THE PeESENT) 

In the seventeenth century the use of nieve (meaning snow and/ 
or ice) to chill drinks was widespread. Allusions to it abound in 
the comedias and in other poetry and verse, Julio Monreal in 1878 ^ 
noted the fact in passing, Edouard Barry ® adduced the earliest 
known testimony to ice-cooling, that of Pero Mexia; in his Didlogos 
(1547) he mentioned the custom and remarked that thirty years 
before ^^no habia los extremes de agora, ni las invenciones de los 
salitres, ni nieves, ni los pozos, ni sdtanos buscados en los infiernos ” 
It remained, however, for Miguel Herrero-Garcia to present a 
detailed and weU documented account of the snow trade.® He was 
able to describe the various methods of cooling drinks, by evaporation 
or by snow,^ He traced the growth of refrigeration in Spain from 
the days when it was a rich man^s luxury till it was adopted 
by every class of society. About 1610 a Catalan, Pablo Xarqtdes, 
organized the ice trade in Madrid on a large scale, and he and his 

* Ouadros viejos, Madrid, 1878, p. 209 and note 2, Monreal cited Tirso's 
Marta la piadosa and an Mplstola of Bartolom^ Leonardo de Argensola, 

* Edition of M hurlador de 8eviUa, Paris, 1910, note to line 851. 

*La ^ida espaHola del Hglo XVII. i, Las hehidas, Madrid, 1933, pp. 
145-176 and Ap^dices. 

*It is of some interest to observe that the snow or ice was never put 
directly into the liquid. Melted snow was regarded as dangerous to health. 
Either the snow was packed around the container, or was itself placed in a 
bottle and lowered into the liquid. 
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heirs ruled it till 1645. Xarquies m Madrid, and other contractors 
m Granada, Lisbon, Seville, Murcia, Valladolid, Toledo, etc., brought 
the price within reach of the poorest. In summer even workingmen 
used snow regularly. Yet it is recorded that Carlos II spent 6,082 
maravedies a day on snow for the royal household. 

Most of the documents cited by Herrero-Garcia concern the storage 
of nieve in the cii^ {pozos de nieve for the dealer, private pozos or 
paja in the home), and the conditions of dispensing it. On the 
snow^s journey from mountain to town we know little. It was trans- 
ported on muleback, that is clear, since in 1642 the minor heirs of 
Pablo Xarquies complained to the city fathers of Madrid that they 
could not obtain recuas y cabalgaduras en que conducir desde las 
sierras y ventisqueros a esta Corte nieves y hielos,” and they asked 
to be allowed to commandeer seventy cabalgaduras mulares for 
the purpose. The alcaldes of Madrid granted them only forty.® 
During the stay of Felipe IV m Sanlucar de Barrameda in 1624 

traianse cada dia seis cargas de nieve de Eonda, en cuarenta y seis 
acemilas, repartidas en diferentes puestos, con que no paraba la 
nieve en ninguno.^^® These witnesses do shed some light on the 
method of carrying the frozen water long distances : from the Sierra 
de Eonda to Sanllicar is perhaps ninety miles, and from the Serra 
da Estrella to Lisbon ^ about 120. But one would be glad to know 
more about the mountain end of the nieve. how many men were 
kept at the source of supply, how the stuff was packed for trans- 
portation (in serenes covered with pci^na?)^ and whether it lay over 
nights, or was kept moving night and day, as one may infer from 
Pedro Espinosa^s sentence above. 

At the same period snow-cooling was practised also in Lima, Peru. 
Professor Irving A. Leonard has called my attention to passages in 
Juan Antonio Suardo^s I>iario de Mma? They are not widely 
known, and I give them in full: 

n, 1041: (Feb. 6, 1634) mataron a uu negro, a medio dia, cerca de la 
plaza; dizen que fu4 a eaussa et coacursso extraordinario que huuo a 
eomprar nieve, pot haver careeido della muehos dias muchas perssonas m 

® Hmero-Gareia, op. ApSndice 27. 

« Pedro Ispinosa, O^ras, ed, E, Acad. Esp,, Madrid, 1^09, p, 204. Cited 
bv Herrero-Garcia, 150-151. 

^ Of. Ml HrUdm' de B&eilta, ed. B, Barry, line 851 ; ed, A. Castro, line 847. 
de Idma de ^uan Anomie Bmrdo (1629-1639), 2 vol^., Dima, 
1936; ed. Eubdn Yargas IJgarte. 
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esta corte, sin embargo de que el senor Conde Virrey lia dado muy discretas 
drdenes en orden a la reparticidn della, para que se baga a tiempo y con 
quietud y de manera que todos la alcanzen. 

n, 12: (Feb 18, 1634) por contmuar todavia la falta de la nieve y 
estar esta ciudad muy fatigada por los excesivos calores, Su Excelencia, por 
su deereto, mand6 bolver al pregon el abasto deste genero. 

n, 13: (Feb. 28, 1634) y dltimo dia de Carnestolendas sobre la reparticidn 
de la nieve bubo competencia de palabras entre los alcaldes ordinaries, don 
Joseph de Eivera y don Fernando Altamirano y el sebor Alcalde de corte 
mand6 llevar preso a la cArcel a Gabriel Orddnez, persona que tiene a su 
cargo el abasto de dicbo gdnero, pero aviendose dado quanta del casso al 
Senor Conde Virrey que a la sazon estava en la ebdeara de Andrds de 
Eojas con la seiiora Condesa, passando la tarde, le mandd soltar y que se 
repartiese nieve a toda la ciudad. 

n, 14. (March 4, 1634) sobre la reparticidn de la nieve, a medio dia, 
bubo muebas cucbilladas. 

n, 64: (Jan 25, 1635) la Justicia ordinaria mandd prender en sus casas 
con guardas a don Fernando de Avellaneda y a Alonso Bravo como fiadores 
de Gabriel Ordonez en quien se rematd el abasto de la nieve por no dar el 
necesario conforme tiene obligacidn, y al susodicbo le mandaron depositar 
en el banco quatro mil patacones para traber a su costa nieve. 

21 , 65: Este dia (Jan. 29, 1635) como a las doce, estando repartiendo 
nieve el alcalde ordinario don Antonio Gelder de Calatayud, cargaron tantos 
negros que para poder salir fu4 necesario que los alguaeiles y porteros 
sacasen las espadas, de que resultd berir a algunos negros y ellos empezaron 
a tirar piedras, y con una de ellas dieron un golpe al dicbo alcaide ordinario 
en un bombro, y a un alguacii otro en un labio de que quedd muy mal 
berido, y a los demds ministros dieron muebos mojicones y prendieron a 
cuatro de los dicbos negros, y luego ipso fmto sin dilacidn alguna el dicbo 
alcalde ordinario los mandd sacar por las ealles acostumbradas y dar a 
doscientos azotes a cada uno. 

n, 69: (Feb. 17, 1635) el alcalde ordinario, don Pedro de Vega, prendid 
en las Casas de Cabildo al Doctor don Diego Hesia de Zdbiga, abogado de 
esta Keal Audiencia, con dos guardas por baber la noebe anteced,ente que- 
brado las puertas de las cassas de la nieve y sacado un tercio de ella por 
fuerza, ,y los sebores del Tribunal de la Santa Inquisicidn advocaron luego 
la causa en si por ser el dicbo Doctor don Diego, Ministro del dicbo Tribunal. 

n, 08: (Sept, 13 1635) por deereto de su Excelencia se pregond una 
nueva Cddula de su Majestad en que manda, que se venda por quenta de 
su Beal Hacienda el abasto y estanco de la nieve para es^ Ciudad eon 
muy grandes prebeminencias y exempeiones para la persona que lo compra^e^ 
n, 104: (Hov. 8, 1635) se rematd el abasto de la nieve por quenta de su 
Majestad en oebo mil y doscientos patacones cada ano por seis y con veinte 
mil pesos adelantados, babiendose primero consultado el negocio por el 
senor Virrey en el Eeal Acuerdo de Hacienda. 
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The liTely diarist reveals that in Lima of the 1630^s this branch 
of the art of gracious living flourished, Nieve was a necessity, not 
a Insiiry, and it was worth drawing a knife for. Snardo does not 
add to onr knowledge of the means of transportation. The distance 
from Lima to the snowfields can only be conjectured ; it can hardly 
have been less than one hundred miles. 

All the data I have thns far cited refer to the period before 1650, 
and Herrero-Garcia did not pass beyond it. There is no reason to 
suppose that the ice trade ceased after that date. The Voyage 
d^Espagne . • . fait en Vamee 1655^ has this to say: ", , . sur le 
poitrail de son cheval estoient attachez • . . deux f ourreaux de cuir 
bomlly oh, an lieu d^armes, il avoit des bouteilles de vm qui se 
rafralchissoient par la glace qu’il y mettoit lorsqu’il les remplissoit; 
c^est pour cette raison qu^on nomme ces estuits de cuir-bouilly, 
refreadoreSn^ Mme d^Aulnoy in 1691 spoke of " eau glac6e.^^ The 
British Minister at Madrid, Alexander Stanhope, noted on Sept. 
5, 1691, that the Queen was ill by reason of " eating lamb frozen 
wiih ice, which gave her a violent colic." 

By the eighteenth century ice-coolmg had ceased to be a novelty 
and no one bothered to mention it. Such at least is the inference 
I draw from the lack of allusions to it in the eighteenth and nme- 
teenth.^^ Yet it does seem strange that the costumlristas should 
have passed m silence over the ice-trade when their retratos 
embraced almost every known type of Spaniard.^® The barest 
mentions in Larra, "agua de nieve " {La fonda nmva, 1833) and 
"leche helada " (En este pais, 1833) may show that it existed, but 
an Englishman did testify that snow was cheap in his day, as we 

’Baris, 1665, ch. 36, Foulch.4-Belbosc plausibly ascribed this work to 
Antoine de Brunei. 

du d*Mspagne, ed. R. Boulch^-Delbosc, Revue Mtspamque, 

XXTO, 1026, 480-481. 

Bpmn under Charles the Second, London, 1844, pp. 22-23. For this refer- 
ence and other aid I am indebted to my colleague Professor R. E, Spaulding. 

Professor C, Kany’s Xdfe md Manners in Madrid, lysO-iSOO, 
Berkeley, 1932, contains no references to meve, 

^ Besides the well known writings of Larra, Mesonero, Serafin Est^banez 
and Antonio Fiores, Los espamles pintados par si mismos (Madrid, 1851) 
portrays 08 lypes, including Ml agmdor. Ml choricero, M portero. Ml 
La patrona de la casa de hu^spedes, etc. Any one of these could have 
brought in the matter of nieve, but none did. 
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know that it was under Philip IV,^^ Mesonero Eomanos adverted 
casually to the pozos de la nieve still existing in the old spot at the 
end of the Calle de Euencarral.^® We know that mountain ice was 
used in Mexico at the same period.^^ 

So far as Madrid was concerned^ ice probably continued to be 
brought in on mule-back, or possibly with the aid of railways after 
they came in use. Refrigeration by ammonia or by carbonic acid 
began commercially in the 1870^s and 1880^s. 

I will remind the reader that in the early nineteenth century 
cutting and shipping of ice was a great New England industry. 
Clipper ships laden with Maine ice packed in sawdust sailed to 
India, South America and California. This commerce reached its 
height in 1850-1870. After that, competition from Norway and 
artificial ice broke it down.^^ 

Pozos de nieve still exist in some sections of South America. Sr. 
Luis Hernan Tejada-Plores, a Bolivian engineer, informs me that 
the hot agricultural valley of Los Yungas (elevation 6000 to 4000 
feet) imports ice by automobile truck from the 14,000 foot cumire 

^^Eichard Ford, Gatherings from Spain, new ed., London, 1851, p. 143; 

Cold liquids in the hot dry summers of Spain are necessaries not luxuries j 
snow and iced drinks are sold in the streets at prices so low as to be within 
the reach of the poorest classes." 

^®"La calle de Puencarral termina por su derecha con la extendida 
posesion donde est4n los potsos de la nieve” Bl anttguo Madrid, Madrid, 
1861, p. 287. 

George F. Euxton, Adventures in Mexico and the Rooky Mountains, 
IsTew York, 1848, p, 26 r ‘‘The cuisine, being Spanish, was the best in the 
world, the wine good, and abundance of ice from Orizaba " He was writing 
of Vera Cruz, the year was 1846. 

Interest in methods of transportation, of which we know so little for 
the pre-rail era, leads me to relate a curious incident that occurred in 
California in 1851. In September of that year the ice-ship failed to reach 
San Francisco on time. Heat in the Great Valley was intense, as usual. 
A Sacramento stage driver, “ Baldy ” Hamilton, gambled on the shortage. 
He drove a wagon-train ninety miles to Echo Summit in the Sierra Nevada, 
loaded the caravan with snow “ packed in sawdust and green boughs," and 
with twenty armed guards started back to Sacramento. On the way down 
he was offered seventy-five cents a pound for the snow, but he rejected the 
bid, hoping to obtain a dollar a pound in the city. On his arrival in the 
capital he learned that the belated Boston ^ipment had arrived, and his 
snow could only meet its prices. He lost $20,006 on the venture. (Edmund 
Eanyon^ in the Grass VaUey Union i quoted by The Enave, GaMmd 
(OaUfomia) Triune, Sept. 28, 1041.) 
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of the road to La Paz. The countryfolk of the outlying villages buy 
the ice in 50-pound blocks called " panes/^ pack them in hay and 
bury them m the ground. Similarly, in New England, use of 
natural ice persists in localities where proximity to ponds brings the 
price below that of the artidcial product. 

Unwersitp of Califomiay Berkeley GrISWOLU MobLEY 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FRENCH FIXED WORD ORDER 

The difference in word order between Latin and Romance (or 
more precisely French) has been the object of many studies, some 
of which I have already discussed.^ I have called attention to the 
twofold character of the problem. On the one hand, the customary 
arrangement of the Latin sentence: subject, object, verb, was 
gradually replaced in the Old French period by that of modern 
French : subject, verb, object.^ On the other hand, the creation of 
fixed word groupmgs, a condition almost unknown to Latin, and 
specially characteristic of French, is directly connected with the 
passing of Latin into Romance in the viii-ixth centuries. It 
is one of the phenomena that disrupted the umbilical cord which 
still connected the new lingm romana rustica with the mother 
tongue. 

These fixed groups center around the two fundamental elements 
of speech : the noun and the verb. The first group to be thus formed 
was that of the noun. As a starting point for this new development, 

^ E, g. On tRe Origin of French word order/* Eomamc Reviouo, February 
1039. 

* Examples of the latter order in the Latin period are mostly either 
irrelevant or deceptive. A passage like the following: Cm respondit 
Qui peocmerii mihi deteho mm do Uhro meo; tu autem vade et 
dm poputum isium ^uo lomtm sum Uhi; ungolus mem praecedet te. Ego 
mt&m m die uU%onis ^tsituho et hoc peomtum eorum/^ Exodus, xxxn, 
33-a4, which Grandgent {Introduction to Vulgar Latin, SI) cites as an 
indication that a Romance order of words was already in existence in the 
fourth century, shows, on the contrary an order which is neither Latin nor 
Erenok Jerome was weE aware of its strangeness when he said, Ep. nvit, 
T* that the order of words in the Bible is mysterious, but must not be 
interfered with. 
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we maj consider the greatly extended use of ipse or ille which had 
come to represent merely a sort of syntactical accentuation*® As 
evidence of this mcreased use, which is very noticeable in the texts 
from the sixth century on, is the fact that there are about four 
times as many occurrences of the demonstrative adjective in the 

Liber Historia Francorum^^ (ca. 730) than in the "Historia 
Francorum^^ (ca. 580) and more than thirty times as many occur 
renees in the ^^Eule^^ of Chrodegang (ca. 750) than in that of 
St. Benedict (ca. 550) written in Italy. 

But besides this numerical increase, another important event is 
takmg place. The demonstrative, when subordinated to the function 
of the syntactical accent (that is to say, havmgnoreal demonstrative 
value, but merely serving to make the noun stand out) , tends always 
to precede the noun directly. In its fuH, emphatic value, however, 
it practically always follows. Thus ipse, which was a purely accentu- 
ating particle, regularly preceded: ad ipso monasthirio fuerat con- 
cessa; ipsi agentis memorato Drogom; ipse Drogus; ipsa vUla; de 
ipso Magnoaldo; ipsi Magnoaldus; apud ipso Berechario; ipsi 
agentis; ipsius vero Brogone; apud ipso Magnoaldo (Lauer & 
Samaran p. 19, an. 697). Also in such stereotyped constructions as 
in eo, illo, hoc tempore, anno etc. (cf. hoc anno =*= O.F. oan), the 
demonstrative, without exception, precedes the noun in the Liber.” 
This phenomenon is comparatively recent, for it is not to be found 
in the Vulgate, in the Peregrinatio/^ or in Gregory of Tours — ^in 
fact, not before the end of the seventh century. But in the emphatic 
demonstrative function, ille, without exception, follows the noun. 
A functional value is thus given to word-order : in the extreme cases 
of non-demonstrative value and unaccented demonstrative function, 
the demonstrative always precedes; in the extreme cases of demon- 
strative emphasis, it always follows. It seems clear therefore that 
in the former case, it has become a sort of secondary accent of the 
noun, similar to the accent on the initial syllable of a polysyllahie 
word. The noun, no longer rhythmically self-suj0S.cient as it was in 
classical Latin, has all the more need of an adjunct, a sort of spring- 
board for the fall effect of xiis increasing stress accent. The 
rhythmical element must have been an important cause in the 
production of this phenomenon : by the eighth century it has be- 

® See George 1?rager% thesis, The Use of the Latin Uemomiraiim, New 
York, 1932, p. 186 + passim. 
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come a general procedure to place the demonstrative, whatever its 
character, directly m front of the noun, whereas, from a pureljr 
functional point of view, the distinction earlier arrived at would 
seem a useful one to maintain. First ille is attracted into the fixed 
pre-position:’* Tlla media pars cleri qui senior es fuerint annis 
singulis accipiant cappas novas . ... Et ilia alia medietas cleri Ulas 
veteres cappas quas illi seniores annis singulis reddunt accvpiant ei 
illi seniores illas cappas quas reddere detent non commutent'^ 
(Chrodegangi Eegula, ca. I'oO, Migne, 89, 1113) ; then follows Tiic 
haec hoc. The exceptions are of interest: the new emphatic {il)lu% 
{il)lei, taking the place, in the Merovmgian formulae, of the 
^^Maevius^^ (John Do§) of Eoman legal usage always 
follow: Ule venerahile lui (so-and-so) norae suae lei (Marcnlf. 
Ghrest. p. 192), and this needs no explanation. Again, iste, being for 
a while the emphatic synonym of Mc^ will also follow the noun: 
hanc donatione ista (Tardif, 59), contra hanc epistola donationis 
ista (ibid. 68), a word order which survives in Spanish : el homire 
este; and by analogy, el homire ese, el libro aquel. And now the 
tendency towards fixed order extends to the new demonstrative- 
possessive illorum (eorum, ipsorum) that served to replace suus 
when the possessor is plural. Before the death of Charlemagne, the 
progress in the pre-position of illorum is manifest. The capitularies 
of the Frankish Kbgs for the first half of the ninth century will 
provide the best evidence, on account of their practical social and 
political character and their predominantly oral use which the 
drafters must never have lost sight of. In no. 73 (811), which is a 
short capitulary in ten paragraphs, out of eleven cases of the posses- 
sive illorum only two are placed after the noun : ablates et eorum 
advocati potesfaiem non haleani de eorum tonsis clericis . . . 
simUiier ei comiies de eorum pagensis non haleani potestaiem "... 
(MGH, Leg. Sect;, n, 1). In No. 151 (ib. ir, 2) of the year 825, all 
cases of Ulorum (eorum) in the possessive function (11 examples 

* Of. Mario Pei, The Language of the Mghth Century Texts m Northern 
France^ p. 198 • Only one case of iUe following the notin against hundreds 
when it precedes.” Notice that this same fixed order appears in all the 
genuine texts of the period, in the Formulae^ the original documents of 
Tardif and Lauer and Bamaran, in the original lives of the saints. Vita 
TedastiSf Vita Mufronie^ Vita Wandregisili, in the Folypfyoh of Irminon etc. 
This shows it to he a fundamental evolution. 
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in 26 lines) appear before the noun; there is not a single case of 
post-position. 

ISTote that for the same period^ the Italian documents in the same 
collection are not so advanced (and, in regard to illorum *«= loro 
will never be). In no. 165 (825), although the demonstrative pre- 
cedes in every case, the position of illorum is divided almost equally, 
four after, three before the noun (cf. It. il loro lilrOj il libro loro). 

As the years go by, the possessive itself is attracted into this 
fixed grouping. In the French document no. 187 (ib.), the eight 
possessive adjectives appearing in the first 38 lines all precede the 
noun, while the three possessives appearmg in the last 20 lines aU 
follow; the possessive illorum precedes the noun in the section where 
the possessive precedes and follows where the possessive follows 
(three cases of each). In no. 196 (829), the possessive illorum used 
twelve times precedes the noun in every case. 

In regard to the order of words, the Oaths of Strasbourg continue 
and confirm this evolution: demonstrative and possessive always 
precede. In fact, to my knowledge there are no cases of postposed 
demonstrative, and relatively few of postposed possessive, to be 
found in French. By now (ixth cent.) the new rhythm sufficiently 
rooted in the noun wiU complete itself by the creation of the group 
around the other basic word, the verb. 

The entering wedge for the creation of the verb group appears to 
have been the fixing of the position of the pronominal adverb ibu 
Classical Latin already used unde and inde as relative and^personal 
pronoun respectively. The series was completed by the easy but 
necessary passage of ibt— there to i6i = ^^to it,^^ apparent at 
this period: Be locis dandts ad daustra canonicorum facienda, si de 
eiusdem ecdesim rebus fuerit^ reddaiur ibi (= to the church) . . . 
(MGH OEF, I, 141, 819 p. 289). This adverb, relatively new in 
the pronominal function, is clearly the first to Join the verb in a 
fixed order, so true is it that a new element is necessary to crystallize 
a tendency. This feature is to be observed best perhaps in the 
polyptych of Irminon (806) and those of Saint Peter of Corbie and 
Saint-Maur, on account of their practical, hoinely character. Be- 
sides the numerous Mabei ibi (Sp. hay) we find many 8mt iU 
(v-g. p. 288 Gu4rard 1844), Bolvuni &i (p, 284), Bedit ibi (p. 
129), which order is without esception at the beginnm^ of a 
sentence. But if an accented word begins the sentence, ibi wilt pre- 
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cede the Terh: si ihi cavaticarii (p. 286), ceteri coloni qui ibi se 
addomveruni (p. 290) wt ipsum silemtiurw . . . Hi servari possit 
(p. 318). The only loose point would be in the inrerted order ibi se. 

In the case of mde («* howeyer, regularity is not achieved so 
completely. By the side of the mimerous Facit inde (v. g. p. 3), 
Fodit inde (p. 209), Domt inde (p. 209), Solvit inde (p. 149) 
(and, as can be expected, Sed iste nihil inde facit [p, 219], Sed 
isie nihil inde reddit [ibi]) ^ one finds, exceptionally, it is true, Inde 
facit (p. 67), Ipsi ministeriales habent inde singuli breves (p. 306), 
Inde sunt testes (p. 159) and even Et quicquid inde decimum 
edcreverit (p. 326). 

This different treatment may be explained by the fact that inde, 
like the other personal pronouns, could be either stressed or un- 
stressed. In the latter part of the Vulgar Latin period, we witness 
the appearance of a senes of stressed personal pronouns : mihi, tibi, 
lui, lei, nobis, vobis, eis (v. g. scias certissime quia et ego mihi , . . 
void tradere ad Dei servicio . . . Quod tibi in tantum suppleco . . . 
ut me ancilla tm ad iugum Dei tradas (Vita Wandreg. Chrest. 
p. 224. Of. Pei, op. cit, p. 167), by the side of the normal or 
classical pronouns (Of. Oaths of Strasb. in quant H mi altresi fazet 
. . . Deus sabir ... me dunat). When accented the pronoun was 
independent; unaccented, it was ready to fall under the influence 
of an accented word and be attracted to it. Although, semantically 
speaking, we feel that there was little in inde (=« en) that* could 
sustain a'bcentuation, nevertheless, accentuation existed, as is proved 
by the reenforced synonym exinde, very frequently used at this 
period; v. g. de Sbrietate ut primum omnium seniores semetipsos 
exinde mient (=« qu\ls s'en abstiennent MGH ORE i, p. 153, an. 
810), and by traces of the independent use of en in the oldest texts : 
Et Ewruins ot en grant dol (S. I^ger 63). Similarly may be ex- 
plained such post-posed groups as, e. g. : Et Sancz Leihgiers oc s'ent 
pwmuT (S. L6ger 76) ; 8% ala s'en o tout son ost (Alix. p. 57). Let 
up note also that y, in ihe pre-position, remains dose to the verb in 
old French : Ne U n'en i a mes ml tax (Tvain 1237) ; S’il en i emt 
y setiers (iS. 3002). 

It is not possible to follow the inclusion of the regular personal 
pronoun objects into the verb group during the first half of. the 
ninth century because of the di^5cu^iy of interpreting the function 
of the personal pronoun, whether as accented or unaccented, since 
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the superficial correction of the texts has eliminated the Merovingian 
or Eomance forms. Even much later^ form alone could not always 
be decisive in determining the function: For qwi/fes le tu (Yvain 
1763), by the side of: Porquoi mfasals? (i6. 5130) ; 8^ ait te JDeus 
par $a grant vertu (Eesurrection 37) ; La me pues tu moustrer? 
(Alix. 13) ; Ven o$iez (Yvam 5548) ; Au soir appela Voste ei de- 
manda li de la voie (La Fille du comte de Ponthieu, 4) ; II apiela la 
dame et li demanda. Yet the mam basis for the verb group is 
attamed by the time of the Oaths of Strasbourg. 

A temptmg question is why, in the verb group, the verb should 
have normally come first unless the group began with a word felt 
as having some sort of an accentuation; such an order is different 
from, is almost the reverse of, that of the noun group. A tentative 
answer might be that, besides the fact that rhythm as a live element 
calls for alternation, there is a semantic basis for normally placing 
the verb first; this seems to me to be suggested by Marouzeau^s 
interesting studies on the word order m Latm. In Classical Latin 
the verb was usually placed first when used in an active, affective, 
dynamic mannpr, as in the imperative, or in the expression of a 
present or visualized activity (v. g. BSLy t. 38, 1937, xxii). In one 
short chapter of the De Consolatiom of Seneca, consisting of less 
than thirty lines (ii, 11), we find: Vide quantum , . • • Dicet aliquis 
, , . Meant , , ,et gemmt . . . Trameo . . . , all first in the respective 
sentences, while in the narrative proper, the verb will more often 
take its place at the end of the phrase. That the former position 
of the verb must have been more decisive at this period in which 
the language served more for active than fo|^l*^contemplative or 
intellectual purposes is rather evident; this fact helped to determine 
the relative position of the terms in the fixed word order around 
the verb. 

At any rate, in both aspects of the word order with the verb there 
were, to a certain extent, preserved and temporarily fixed, in a 
simplified, stylized and rhythmical manner, the two essential 
arrangements of words with the verb in Latin: F(M li le met, h 
kelme li emhrmchet (Eoland 2019) ; Vint i Gerim si i uini 
Berenffers (#. 795-6). 

*Hie system of fixed word order, barely indicated in Latin, thus 
made its appearance quite unobtrusively in the latter part of the 
m& century by fastening together determinative and substantive 
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in a definite order. The growth was gradual: even as late as the 
twelfth century, the place of the determinative was not yet absolutelj 
fixed: Tit verdr deiahles mil (S. Brendan 1466) ; Deits ne * si 
ange twit (Perceval 394) ; de run nule (i6. 1620) ; espee nuUe 
(%b, 3157). 

Tlie principle of fixed word order extended more slowly to the 
ordinary and participial adjective whose position was for a long 
time unsettled: e preiad que un menesirel bon li enveiast (Les 
quatre livres des Eois [Kosehwitz & Boerster, p. 201] ) ; sun mort 
amfant [Alexis 429] ; and Saint-Simon will still say: d jomts pieds 
(Memoires^ t. 4, p. 399, Paris 1856). 

This new rhythm which was destined to enjoy an extraordinary 
growth was introduced at a time when it seems certain that some 
of the Latin rhythm based on quantity still subsisted in the form 
of a rudimentary system of clausulae (Levillain, Examen critique 
des diaries merovingiennes et carolingiennes de I'abbaye de Gorbie, 
Paris 1902). 

This survival concerning mostly the verb is perhaps cause and 
evidence that the principle of fixed word order did not affect the 
verb until after the beginnmg of the formation of the noun group — 
as is indicated by the evidence of the texts. In the early part of 
the ninth century the two poles of the system are established and 
its growth win henceforth dbaracterize the new language, Eomance. 

Columbia University ' HBNEI E, MulLEE 


PASCAL AND THE MEDIEVAL DEFINITION OF GOD 

'^Qu^on ne 4ise pas que je n’ai rieu dit de nouveau: 
la disposition de mati^es est nouvelle.” 

Some years ago in commenting to a class on the Tiers livre of 
Eabelais, I rema^rked that Panurge^s outburst, in the famous pas- 
sage on debt (Bk. nr, ch. iv) ; Je me pers en cette contemplation 
seems reflected in Pascal^s conclusion, the essence of his frisson 
mStaphpsique: ^^Que notre imagination se perde dans cette 
pensee.'* ^ 

^FmsSes, ed. Brunsehvicg, art. 72, I have mot studied the history of 
B 0 perdre^ which seems desirable if the comparison is to be regarded as 
Talid. 
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My object now is to extend this observation to PascaTs well- 
known definition of the universe which precedes the quotation, 
given above, in the passage entitled Disproportion de Vhomme, 
Here once more the thread that unites the French seventeenth 
century with the Middle Ages proper becomes apparent, and some 
remarks on the history of the dejSnition may, I hope, be appropriate 
to a volume devoted to a distinguished American student of the 
French classical age. 

All of my readers will recall PascaFs magic words : 

Tout ce monde visible n’est qu’nn trait imperceptible dans Sample sein de 
la nature. Nulle id4e n’en approcbe. Nous avons beau enfler nos con- 
ceptionSj au del^ des espaces imaginables, nous n’enfantons que des atomes, 
an prix de la r4alite des cboses. C’e$t une sphere dont le centre est 
partout, la oirconfirence nulle part, Endn c*est le plus grand caractere 
sensible de la toute-puissance de Dieu, que notre imagination se perde dans 
cette pensde.* 

It is obvious that the kernel of PascaFs thought is the phrase: 

C^est une sphere dont le centre est partout, la circonference nulle 
part^^ — ^the antecedent of o' est being la realite des chases or tout 
ce monde visible, of which it is said we perceive only an ^^imper- 
ceptible fllash/^ ® As for its origin, Brunschvieg refers us to Havet 
(ed. I, 17-19), who traced the definition back to Gerson, Bonaven- 
tura, and Tincent of Beauvais, the last of whom states (Eisi, 1,1): 
Deus est sphera^ cuius centrum ulique, circumferentia misquam, 
although Havet attributes the ^idea^ to Trismegistos or Empedo- 
cles. There the matter rested until Abel Lefranc, finding the 
formula in Eabelais and Marguerite d^AngoulSme,^ expressed the 
view that both of these authors had taken it from Nicolas de Cusa 
or Marsilio Ficino, because, he thought, Gerson, Bonaventura, and 
yincent were scarcely read dans les milieux lettres du milieu du 
XVI® si5cle/^ While it is true that Marguerite refers to the 

— cercle rond sans la circunference 
Far tons costez egal sans difference, 

® This, it will be remembered, is continuously ihspired by the contrast 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm. In Eabelais, ch. XU, pp. 
aud ch. rv, pp. 51 f,, there is the same progression. 

»I interpret trait as trait de lumi^rei «f. le soleil dar^ see traits, Eng. 
* the sun darts forth its beams/ It may, however, include ^ line ' since the 
word alternates in the complete passage with point, pointe, atoms, 

* Mranc, Grandee ^erwains de la Memiesance, pp, 170 
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which resembles the Bmm circulum, cu}us centrum est uhique of 
Nicolas (Be ludd globi) or, indeed, the Ctrculus spintalis, cujus 
centrum est uhique, circumferentia nusquam of Ficmo (Theolog. 
Platon.), yet Eabelais, like Vincent and later Pascal, never refers 
to a ‘ circle ’ but to a ‘ sphere ’ in the weU-known passage in Bk. 
in, ch. sin (repeated in Bk. v, ch. SLvni). He says : 

Contemplation de ceste infinie et inteliectuale sphaere, le centre de laquelle 
est en cliascun lieu de Funivers, la eirciinference poinct (c’est Dieu scelon 
la doctrine de Hermes Trismegistus).® 

So that the line of desceot was never interrupted, from the Middle 
Ages to Eabelais and finally Pascal. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the painstaking study of the formula made by Ernest Jovy in 
19S0.® It is to this work that I now invite the reader^s attention. 

As Jovy shows, the attribute ^ spherical^ (6r. Lat. 

conghhaia fignra) represented to the Ancients the perfect equality 
and absolute unity characteristic of God." Examples of the term 
occur in the writmgs of Parmenides, Empedocles, Plato (Timaem) 
and Aristotle (De Xenophane)^^ Hence it comes about that in 

®Lefrane’s error is in part corrected in the note, p. 106, of the 1931 ed. 
of the Tiers Uvre, As for Trismegistos, his thirteenth dialogue with the 
translation by Turn^be was published at Paris in 1665 (see Jovy, op. cit, 
below), and Symphorien Champier brought out a Trismegisteh theologia 
now lost But the original Hermes Trismegistos refers to the Deity only 
as a ‘circle’ in a passage which as late as 1630 Rosseli, a Franciscan, 
glossed as follows (cf. also Voltaire’s Diet, philosophy, s.v. “Embl6me”) : 
In hymno tertii decimi dialog! vocat Deum circulum immortalem, 
4d est sphaeram indnitain cujus centrum est ubique quia ubique est, 
et circumferentia nusquam, quia scilicet loco non concluditur. 

Jovy, op* at below, cites other instances of the same procedure. See also 
hote 8 below. 

® Published in his Etudes Fmoaliennes^ vu, the loan of which I owe to 
Protesor Morris G. Bishop of Cornell. As Professor Spitjzer reminds me, 
Friedrich Beck anticipated Jovy in Ills reference to Alanus in ZRPH 47 
(19j27), 4fi., but in connection with Dante’s Vita Nuova § 12 (Ego tain- 
gmm omtmm circuii), not with Pascal. On the Dante passage, see 
further J. B. Shaw, Esmm on the Viiu Nuo^a (Princeton, 1929), pp. 

and Deo Spitser, fravtmm du sSminaire de philologie romane 
di'Jstmhul, t, p. 134. Beck quotes the passage from Alanus, but his refer- 
ences to the IMer XX/F PhUmophorum and Trismegistus must now be 
controlled by the works I cite below* 

^In, Timams 33 B the ‘sphericity' corresponds to the model idea; of. 
Cicero, Be Nat Beory i, 10, who refers us back to Plato, As to Simplicius’ 
commentary on the PhgMoa of Aristotle, see note $. 
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Boethius (Consolat iii, 12, 103) we get the following explicit 
statement: 

Ea est enim divina fornia substantiae, ut neque in externa dilabatur, nec 
in se aliquid ipsa suscipiat; sed, sicnt de ea Parmenides ait, 

€^K{fK\ov cr0a/jcn7s epaXlyKioy 

ITevertheless, I believe it remained for Alain de LiUe (Alanus ab 
Insulis) through his contact with Thierry of Chartres and with 
CSteaux to give to the definition the form which it currently en- 
joyed in the Middle Ages and which survives in Pascal. This he 
did in the Regulae [or rather, Maximae] iheologicae, where (Migne 
ocx^ 627) he defines: Deus est sphaera inielUgibilis^ cujus centrum 
ubiquBy circumferentia nusquam^ and then comments as follows; 

How great a difference there is between the corporeal sphere and 
the intellectual. In the corporeal sphere the center, because of its 
smallness, can hardly be said to find iteelf in any place, and the 
circumference is considered to be in several places. But in the 
intellectual sphere, the center is everywhere, the circumference 
nowhere.^^ Compare Bonaventura (ed. pub. at Mainz in 1609, vn, 
325) : Sphaera intelUgibilis, cujus centrum est ubique et circum^ 
ferentia nusquam, or Gerson {Opera i, col. 366-67) : quoniam iu 
velut sphaera intelUgibilis cuius centrum ubique est, circumferentia 
nusquam. The mention in these quotations of the ^ inteUeetual 
sphere^ indicates clearly the line of descent as far as Eabelais’ 
Tiers livre. It could hardly have been on Vincent of Beauvais, 
therefore, that Eabelais drew.® 

®But Eabelais' reference to Trismegistus raises an interesting point, 
wMcb I do not undertake to settle here. As C. Baeumker {Beitr, mr 
0esoh. der Philos u TheoL des Mittelahj xxv, fasc. 2, 1928, p 201; cf. 
Deberweg, ^hrundriss der Gesch. der Philosop,, n, eleventb edition, esp. p. 
247, and Baumgartner, ** Die Philosopbie des Alanus de Insulis,” Beitr, n, 
fasc. 4, esp- p* 118) points out, the thirteentb century Liber xxiv philoso- 
phcrum — a, pseudo-hermetic treatise — ^is attributed in two MSS to Termc* 
gistus (tTrismegistus). It was doubtless used by Meister Ecskhart, who 
must have derived our formula from it. Moreover, Bonaventura land 
Thomas Aquinas] in i Beni. d. ^7, p. 1, a. 1, q. 1 and 3, places the definition 
under the name cd Termegistns (Trismegistus). On the other hand, Alber- 
tus Magnus-^ccor^ing to Baeumker— thought the name and the bwk a 
fiction and refers us back to the Mmimae iheologtcae of Alain, de Dllle. 
Whether or not Bab^ais knew the Liber is doubtful; his reference to, eesie 
infinie et inteUeotmle sphaere suggests that he was drawing on Meister 
Eokhart, who says {Benifie^Ehrle, AroMo, rx, 571) s intelUkimUs 
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At the same time, neither Jovy nor Langlois,®* editor of the 
Romm de la Rose^ has noticed that Jean de Meung ingenionsly 
employed his knowledge of Alain de Lille (and Plato) in his 
aceoTint of the Yirgin Birth, beginning with Terse 19124 of the 
poem: 

Mais, senz faille, il est veirs que cele 
A eui li ventres en tendi 
Hus que Platons en entendi. 

Oar el sot des qu’el le portait, 

Don an porter se confortait, 

QuMl iert Vespere merveillable 
Qui ne pent estre terminable, 

Qui par tonz leus son centre lance, 

JsTe leu n’a la circonference; 

Qu'il iert li merveiiieus triangles 


infinita, whereas Alanus, Bonaventura, Aquinas all have sphaera intelligi- 
hUis (see Baeumker, op, cit,, p. 208, n. 8) as against the Lther, which 
reads: $phaera tnfimta, Sneyders de Vogel, Neophilologus 17 (1932), 212, 
holds that Rabelais’ source was Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietaUhus 
rerum i, 16. But Bartholomaeus reads* spera tntellectualis, omitting 
mfinita. At the same time, de Vogel is right in adding that Symphorien 
Champier’s reference in 1510 to une esphere mmtelhgible owes its origin 
to the mistaken reading in the 1594 Venetian text of Bonaventura which 
has ephaera imntelligibilts, and which thus must have occurred in some 
earlier manuscript. 

As for Vincent, Professor TJllman has been kind enough to give me the*' 
following additional references from his rich collection on Vincent: l^at. 
I, 4 — ^Helinandus; lEmpedocles quoque sic eum fertur difSniuisse: ‘^Deus 
est sphera, cuius centrum ubique, circumferentia nusquam. Secundus 
quoque Philosophus ita: Deus est mens immortalis, incontemplabilis 
celsitudo, forma multiformis, incogitabilis inquisitio, insopitus oculus, 
omnia continens lux, bonum, et quid est huiusmodi.’^ [According to Ullman, 
the quotation from Secundus is probably not from Helinandus but may be 
Vincente's own since he quotes it also in x, 71 ; it has frequently been 
printed, see l^hilologm 18 (1862), 529, and 46 (1888), 393; also Hilka, 
88# Jabrb. BeMes, ^eselk mterl* KuUur, Breslau, 1910, i. it.] Stst, ni, 44 — 
Hie est Bmpedocles qui sic Deum legitur deseripsisse. Deus, inquit, est 
sphaera cuius centrum ubique et circumferentia nusquam. [Cf also Doof. 
T, 66, and see Buhler, Speculum 12 (1937), 441. The reference to Empe- 
docles probably came indirectly from Simplicius, "Commentary on Aris- 
totle’s Phgsim/* viii. i (250 b 23), p« 1124, line 1 (Diels, OommmtaHu m 
Aristatelem 0raeca^ x, 1885} : 

rhp ir^mpQP roto0«ray, $v koI 0€h iwopofx^^euj 

*»See, however, Sneyders de Vogel, WeopML 16, 241, who is inclined to 
accept Bonaventura as Jean de Meung's source. 
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Don rnmt^ fait les treis angles, 

Ne li trei tout entierement 
Ne font que Tun tant seulement; 

C’est li cercles trianguiiers, 

C’est li triangles cireuhers, 

Qui en la vierge s’ostela. 

The manner in which Jean de Meung completes his definition by 
includmg the Trinity has its echo later m Marguerite d^xingonlSme, 
who joins to her description of the cercle this observation : 

Le cercle suys dont toute chose vient, 

Le point ou tout retourne et se mainctient, 

Je suys qui suys triangle tres parfaict. 

L’eternel Dieu ou n’y a si ne mais, 

Pere puyssant du monde createur, 

Tres saige Filz du monde redempteur, 

Esprit tres sainct le monde illuminant, 

Divinite, les troys en ung tenant — 

a passage that recalls Dionysius the Areopagite^ known to the 
Middle Ages mainly in the translation of John the Scot and to 
Marguerite probably in the translation of Ficino (1492). I quote 
the appropriate passages from the De Divinis Nominibm (Dionif- 
siaca^ x, pp. ?6, 86, and 223) : 

Ut in unitate divina, sive superessentialitate, unum quidem est uniprincipali 
Trinitati ® et commune ; * * 

Et hoe etiam commune et unitum et unum est toti Deitati, omnem ipsam 
totam ab unoquoque participantium partieipari, et a nullo iterum nulla 
parte; sicut rota [punctum] in medio cireuli ab omnibus in circulo circum- 
positis rectis lineis, * * 

Sicut quidam aeternus circulus, per optimum et ex optimo et in optimo 
et in optimum inerrabili conversione circumi^s, et in eodum et per idipsum 
et perveniens semper et manens et revolutus. 

It befitted the Neo-Platonizing sixteenth century to portray this 
idea pictorially, as m the wood-cut^® of the 1516 edition of the 
PerUsvauSf where the trinitarian triangle needs only to have a 

circle drawn about it in order to meet the requirements of the case. 

• 

a text were needed io justify the idea of the triangle or Trinity 
“ blending indistinguishably in the ephaeros,"* the Middle Ages had only to 
turn to TiTnaeus 53-54, of which John the Scot used the Latin translation 
and commentary by Chalcidius (see Manitius i, 336); el Paul Shorey, 
What Plato $aid, p- 340. 

=^®Nit3!e-Jenkms, i, p, 12, 
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As for Pascal, .he doubtless had occasion to consult Mile de 
Gonmay’s edition of Montaigne (1636). That, I think, gave him 
his lead, for there he read in the preface : Trism4giste appelle la 
Deite cercle, dont le centre est partout, la circonf4rence nuUe part.^^ 
The reference to Tnsmegistos must have reminded him of Eabelais, 
whose Tiers livre^ as I pointed out above, I think he knew. This 
is, of course, conjecture since Pascal could have derived his defini- 
tion from one or more of the theological writers at his disposal. 
But sufficient has been said to establish that the famous definition 
stems from Alain de Lille. Thence it passed into the Bose and 
the works of Meister Eckhart, Bonaventura, Vincent, Gerson, 
Marguerite, and Eabelais — ^and the last named source was available 
to Pascal. 

William A. Nitze 

of California, Los Angeles 


ANDEE 6IDB ET LES PEOBLEMES DTNELUENCE 
EN MTTBEATUEE 

I 

n n^est pas de notion ou d^espression qui, plus que celle d^in- 
fluence, souleve d^ameres controverses et des incomprehensions 
acharnees entre les ecrivains d^une part, les critiques ou les his- 
toxiens de la litterature de Fautre. La faute en doit sans doute, 
dans une large mesure, Stre imputee aux critiques et historiens. 
Acham& a sender les recoins les plus obscurs du pass5, fls se persua- 
dent vite que tout a dej^ ete dit en ce monde et rien ne les chagrine 
comme d^avoir a saluer, dans une oeuvre noutelle, ^"^prolem sine 
matre creatam/^ Us confondent ainsi plus d^une fois rapproche- 
ment et source, affinity entre families d^esprits et influence effective, 
anteriority et causalitA C^est yvidemment faire grand honneur a 
tel ycrivain d^aujourd^hui, qui ne passe point ses veilles dans la 
poussiyre des bibliothyques, que de le presenter comme Fhyritier 
malgry lui de ce que quatre ou cinq littyratures ont auparavant 
peme. Mafe bien des riehesses du passy sont pour nous comme si 
elles n^existaient point, puisque nous les ignorons voluptueuseinent 
jusqtfS, ce qtfun iafatigable biographe decouvre que nous les uvons 
pfllyes sans vergogne. Aucune notion (si ce n’est celle dr'yvolution, 
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frequemment interpretee selon im naif finalisme imposant au de- 
veloppement des individus et des litteratnres la traversee d^nne s6rie 
de phases mystiques), n^a cause plus de ravages en histeire litteraire 
depuis un demi-si^cle. 

N^hesitons pomt a prononeer un humiliant mea culpa, si cela 
doit desarmer messieurs les auteurs et les engager, lorsque nous les 
studious de leur vivant, a nous consentir sur leurs lectures, sur 
leurs admirations et leurs methodes de travail des revelations qui, 
mterpretees avec doute methodique et saine m4fiance, pourraient 
Mre des plus pr4cieuses. Jusqu’ici, il en est peu qui n^aient res- 
senti une legitime irritation devant ces innocents jeux de patience, 
dans lesquels nous les classons en groupes et en 4coles, et leur 
assignons des inspirateurs dont ils seraient les imitateurs, les 
plagiaires ou les j51s naturels, c’est-5.-dire spirituels. II est normal 
sans doute que les auteurs ou, comme les critiques les appellent 
avec courtoisie, les cr4ateurs soient comme tout ce qui est cr4ateur 
ici«bas, femmes par plus d^un trait : ils ont done quelque chose de 
Faimable susceptibilite de ce sexe pretendu faible, dont les bouderies 
et les col5res ont toujours 4te Farme la plus efficace. Chaeun sait 
combien il est peu galant de declarer a une gracieuse compagne, 

Comme vous ressemblez a Mme Une Telle,^^ surtout si cette Mme 
Une Telle n’est ni C14op&tre, ni la Pompadour, ni Greta Garbo. 
Il n^est gu5re moms grossier de proclamer devant un 4crivain vivant 
qu^il a subi Finfluence de tel auteur recent.^ Plus Finfluence a 
4t4 reelle et profonde, plus Fecrivain s’acharnera h la dissimuler, 
comme la femme caehera plus soigneusement le poids de ses ann4es 
si celles-ci ont deja eommis quelques outrages difficilement r6pa- 
rabies. 

Bien rates sont done les eerivains assez intr4pides pour eclairer 
sans perfidie la critique sur les influences quails ont subies et les 
lectures quails ont faites, sans craindre par la de prater h Fhistorien 
malveill^t ou etroit des armes faciles centre eux-m4mes. UTotre 
siScle en a compt4 quelques-uns : Yeats, Gide, Eilke. Leur sine4rit4 
et leur honn4tet4 inteUectuelle ont mime 4te telles qtf elles risquent 

*^out au plus eouseut-il It atoiettre qu^ou I© rapproche d^Bscliyle, de 
Sliakespeare, d*Bbnxi&re, de ou de V. Hugo. Claudel a rsteaneut 

dddaigu^ d’lWe flatt4 par le parraiuage des deux premiers de ces gdaies. 
dules Eomaius accept© qUiOU le rapprociie des trois autreSj. mais non de 
Walt Whitman ou de iJurlcheim. (Voir sa priface de 1925 k la r44dition 
de la Vie Ummime, mw 1926.) 
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fort dearer les sourciers, k la fois enidits et naifs, k venir. Ils out 
affiche leurs admirations litteraires avec ce qu^nn moderne appelle 
a propos de Fun d^ens, misplaced mtellectual loyalty/^ ^ et deroute 
ainsi pour longtemps ceux qui s’imaginent que Fon cesse d^5tre 
original des que Fon se nourrit des autres.® 

De tons, Gide est celui k qui la critique doit la plus vaste recon- 
naissance. Get ecrivain. Fun des plus personnels de son siede, a 
aecueilli arec delectation toutes les influences. Son histoire intel- 
lectuelle pourra un jour s^4cnre par F6nuin4ration des inspirateurs 
strangers qu^ii s^est successivement donn4s (sans parler de ses 
maitres fran^ais depuis Montaigne jusqu% Mallarme) : FAncien et 
le Nouveau Testament, Virgile, la mdaphysique de Sehopenliauer, 
ceEe de Fichte et m4me celle de Leibnitz/ Dante et Heme sent les 
lectures favorites de sa jeunesse.® La decouverte de la vie, au cours 
du voyage en Afrique du Nord, s^aecompagne elle-mSme de la 
revdation de la poesie arabe et persane, de Finfluence (en v4rite 
fort limit4e) d^Oscar Wilde et de la plus puissante de toutes, celle 
de Goethe. Pen apr5s, ce sera (un peu plus tot et un peu plus 

* L’expressjou est de Richard Aldington, k propos de Yeats, dans ‘‘Fare- 
well to Europe/* Atlantic Monthly, octobre 1940, p. 519. 

* " Rien de plus original, rien de plus soi que de se nourrir des autrea. 
Mais il faut les dig4rer. Le lion est fait de mouton assimil4.** Cette 
pens^e, qui pourrait itre de Gide, est de P. Valdry, Ohoses tues, p. 31. 

* Kous avons 4t4 k m§me de questionner Gide sur ces influences etrangSrea 
subies par lui et de lui entendre aflSrmer celles qui pourraient parattre 
contestables, Fichte par exemple. Gide nous a confix cependant que Tin- 
fiuence de Leibnitz, si elle s’exer^a, fut une influence k rebours. II lut 
beaucoup Leibnitz, comma il lut Lessing, mais en guise de pensum, et avec 
robstination qu*il a souvent apportde A la recherche de ce qui diff^re de 
lui et de ce qui lui est p4nible et r4barbatif . 

®D4s ce moment-lk, Andr4 Walter 4crit dans son plan de conduits 
((Bnvres computes, i, 43); "Les influences certes nous mod41entj il les 
faut done discerner. 

Que la V0lont4 partout domine: se faire tel que Ton se veut. Ohoisissons 
les influences. 

Que tout me soit une 4ducation,** 

Gide n*a certes pas tort de dire que presque tout son d4veloppement fiJtur 
4tait d4J4. pr4flgur4 dans ses premiers livres. (Voir sa confession k R. 
Lalou dans le d4bat sur Gide du studio franco-russe, 5 avril 1930, Cahiers 
de la Qttinzaine, 20e s4rie, no. 6.) Ces lignes r4v41ent dAs 1891 quelle 
forte et courageuse volont4 a toujours dissimul4e la plasticit4 sinueuse de 
Gide. 
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pleinement que Gide n^a bien voulu le reconnaitre), la profonde 
action de Nietzsche, celle de qnelques antres Allemands comme 
Hebbel, et snrtont celle de Dostoievski. Apres 1909, Gide, tge de 
quarante ans, se mettra avec aeharnement a Fetnde de Fanglais 
et s^annexera mie multitude d^6crivains d^ontre-Manche et plus tard 
d^ontre-Atlantiqne : Shakespeare, Keats, Fielding, De Poe, Dickens, 
Stevenson, Conrad, Meredith, et par dessus tons Blake et Browning. 
II se refusera k partager Fadmiration de son ami Dn Bos pour 
Henry James, mais s^enthonsiasmera ponr Whitman et pour Melville, 
plus tard encore d4vorera avec avidite Dos Passes, Hemingway et 
Faulkner, 

En confessant et proclamant tant d’influences diverses, Gide a 
fait preuve, non de naive faiblesse, mais de surete et de force, Tr^s 
finement, il a compris que, dans ces contacts intelleetuels comme 
dans certams autres, ^Hhere is safety in numbers,’’ et que dix 
influences se contredisant ou se neutralisant sont plus fortifi^ntes et 
moins compromettantes qu’une seule qui risque de tout accaparer. 
La critique pent a juste titre saluer en lui un grand auteur .qui, 
affects d’une timidity incroyable et d’une faculty de sympathie 
prodigieuse, a pu communier avec les pays et les inspirateurs Jes 
plus divers, sans jamais perdre son Ime paxce qu’il n’4tait pas 
trop avidement pr^occupe de la sauver. , 

Mais une instruction plus precieuse est renfermfe dans les re- 
flexions ^parses que Gide a, au cours de cinquante annees de vie 
litteraire, eonsacrees k ces probl^mes d’influence, les plus p&illeux 
que proposent nos etudes. La sagesse mesuree et saine des juge- 
ments critiques de Gide ne doit pas nous dissimuler leur origihalitS; 
leur raison nuancee et perspicace, qui a fait de Gide, Sr ses heures, 
le premier sans doute des critiques de ee temps, ne doit pas nous 
empScher de voir, en ce subtil adversaire des nationalistes maur- 
rassiens et de Fenracinement k la Barris, un critique de combat, 
Derri^re son apologia persistante de Finfiuence, on devine plus d’une 
fois le leeteur agaci de telle petite revue d’avant-guerre oh Fon 
crojait #tre le plus inttgralement national, si Fon se fermait le pl^ 
hermetiquement a toute penetration 4trang5re, Mais, alors mSme 
qu’il fait ceuvre de circonstanee et parfois de poMmisie, Gide a^fceint 
k qnelques v4rit4s genirales et peut-4tre 4temelles, dont maint 
historian litt4raire devrait faire son profit. 
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Tout d’abord^ et comme devraient le f aire eeus d’eutxe nous qui, 
hommes de cabinet etix-mlmes, se xepTesentent tons les grands 
auteurs comme des Chateaubriand ou des Flaubert, composant k 
coups de fiches et puisant a de gros in-folios, Gide qui a beaucoup 
lu, trop lu sans doute,® met an premier rang les influeyices vecues^ et 
non les influences livresques : 

J^al beaucoup refl4clii & cette question des " influences ” et je erois que 
Ton commet k ce sujet de bien grossieres erreurs Ne Taut r4ellement, en 
litt4rature, que ce que nous enseigne la -vie. Tout ce que Pen n’apprend 
que par les livres reste abstrait N’eusse-je rencontre ni Dostoievsky, ni 
Nietzsche, ni Blake, ni Bi owning, je ne puis croire que mon ceuvre eflt 4td 
diflf4rente. Tout au plus m’ont-ils aide k desembrouiller ma pens4e. Et 
encore? 

Une femme aim4e ou r4v6e, la conversation d^un ami, la contem- 
plation d^im nuage rosi par le soleil couchant, telle reflexion d^un 
garqon de cafe ou d^une femme de manage (les lettres de Katherine 
Mansfield sont des plus r4velatrices k cet 4gard) peuvent compter 
beaucoup plus, dans le mysteneux processus de la er4ation htteraire, 
que la lecture de Shakespeare ou de Balzac. Mais, comme de telles 
mfluences ne sont qu^esceptionnellement et que tres malais4ment 
saisissables, Fhistorien des lettres pr4fere leur assigner la place de 
vagues ineonnues, et s^en prendre aux autres, qu^il croit pouvoir 
mieux connaitre. 

Parmi les influences livresques propreinent dites, les r4flexxons 
gidiennes nous amfenent k distinguer plusieurs especes. C’est d^abord 
Finfluence mal assimil4e qui se traduit par Fimitation pure et 
simple d^un modeie, CPest la plus fr4quemnaent 4tudi4e, et de beau- 
coup la plus n4gligeable, puisqu^elle ne s^exerce gu4re que sur les 
auteurs < mferieurs ou sur les moins bonnes oeuvres des auteurs 
origmaux; Pour le reste, Femprunt Itd-mgme a pen d^mt4r4t, a 
moips qtfil u’ait 4t4 transform^ approfondi, repens4, done a moins 
que la persoimalit4 de Finfluene4 n^ait 30 u 4 son rdle enriehissant. 
On devine que cette inflmnGe par imitation ne retient pas long- 
temps la curiosity de ce m^tre de la smc4rit§ qu^est Gide. D sait 
mieux que nul autre quelle est Feffrayante puissance de Fimitation 
dans la vie, et meme de cette pile imitation de nous-mfemes, k 
laquelle nous nous livrons paresseusement apr4s un certain . Ige, 

*Yoir sur ce point sea aveux, *Fourml (F14iade, 1930), pp. 1124, 126S, 
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"Certains 5tres^^ ecrit-il dans son Journal (p. 1054) "traversent 
la vie sans 4prouver jamais nn sentiment vraiment sincere; ils ne 
savent mSme pas ee qne c^est. Ils s^imagment aimer, hair, sonffrir ; 
leiir mort m§me est une imitation/^ De telles imitations ne parat- 
traient pardonnables a Gide qne comme des etapes juveniles vers 
le grand ideal helMnique et nietzscheen: devenir celui qne nous 
sommes/ 

Antrement captivantes sont les natures snr lesqnelles Finfluenee 
agit par reachony par proiestation, influences a rebours qne nos 
disciplines n^etudient gu^re, et cela est dommage. Si Fon se module 
parfois sur ceux qne Fon aime, il arrive aussi qne Fon exaspere sa 
difference pour mieux s’opposer. Fun k sa femme, Fautre a un ami, 
le troisieme a un coUegue ou a un aine.® Qui dira combien Gide 
a du, en bien ou en mal, a vouloir se dresser centre Barres, ou 
combien le tragique angoisse de Mauriac s^explique par son d4sir de 
faire un roman catholique qui ne soit pas le roman a Fean de rose de 
Bazin ou le roman bien-pensant k la Bourget? Ces influences k 
rebours sont souvent de toutes les plus fortes. On salt que nombre 
de jeunes gens onentent dans un certain sens leur vie enti^re, parce 
quails veulent 6viter de r4peter les erreurs ou les ridicules de leurs 
parents. Eepousser une influence est encore un moyen detoura4 
mais infaillible pour la subir. "Ke cberchez done pas a tout ac- 
cueillir; repousses. Souvenez-vous que le peuple hebreu tuait, mais 
ne convertissait pas. C^est toujours Fennemi qu^on accueille.^^ 
Ainsi s^est eerie Gide en 1900 dans un de ses paradoxes assurement 
les moins goetheens.® En 1938, il ajoutera avec un humour renanien 
que son meilleur disciple est probablement Henri Massis. " L^influ- 
ence que j^ai pu souhaiter est toute emancipatrice ; c^est d^eneourager 
chacun dans son sens, et de differer de moi le plus possible.^^ 
Ou encore, autre forme de reaction que Gide a beaucoup pratiquee, 
nous d^couvrons chez un auteur quelque idfe que nous portions en 

la devise grecque de ISTietzscbe: VivoC oIos e<rtrt. L^un des plus 
gidiens paml ies jeunes romanciers, Julien Green, note dans son Jwmal 
(Plon, 1938, I, 7) : "La sinedrite est un don comxne un autre. K*est pas 
sin#re qui veut.^' 

pp. 90^-903. Nietzsche a gliasd, dans sa Yolonti 
cet aveu curieux: "Soerate, il me faut Pavouet, m^est si proche, que je 
suis constanunent en lutte avec lui/^ 

® Bans " Paradoxes/^ compUte^ 473. 

Bans " Feuiliets/* ^mres computes^ xm, 444, 
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nous, que nous allions nous-m^mes exposer, VexSs d^avoir 6te 
pr^yenus, nous decidons de taire cette v6rit6 rencontr^e ailleurs, 
peut-etre ailleurs plus fortement traduite, et nous accentuons ou 
espranons de preference un autre aspect de nous-mSmes. C^est 
ainsi que VImmoraliste etait d43a k demi compos4 lorsque Gide fit, 
nous dit-il,^^ la connaissance de Foeuyre nietzscheenne, E crut done 
pouYoir alleger son livre d^un louxde part de discussion th4orique 
pour aller dans le sens du roman ou du r4cit 4pur4.^^ 

La critique fait fausse route lorsqu’elle conclut de toute ressem- 
blance entre deux auteurs k une influence, ou lorsqtf elle confond 
influence et ressemblance. Beaucoup plus souvent, Tinfluence est 
une autorisation. Gide tient fort a cette notion, qui explique en 
effet sa perp4tuelle obstination a proclamer ses lectures, a se mettre 
k Fabri de tel grand 4criyam 4tranger, alors qu^en y4rit4 il s^exprime 
lui-m^me, Le grand timide qu^il fut toujours, bardi k ses heures et 
ami du scandale comme seuls les timides savent F4tre, a 4t4 renforce 
dans sa y4rit4 tardivement et joyeusement trouvee par Fexemple de 
pr4decesseurs a Fabri desquels il s^est place. H est clair que toute 
une partie de ses gouts litt4raires (sa curiosite pour Wmckelmann, 
pour Walt Whitman, pour les Grecs eux-m4mes, pour le Eero and 
Leander de Marlowe) s^explique par le m4me souci de justifier son 
anomalie physiologique qui lui fit, dans Corydon, accumuler les 
preuyes emprunt4es k Fhistoire naturelle. Ailleurs, dans Blake, 
dans Dostoievski, c^est lui-m^me qtfil a recherch4 et e’est lui-inSme 
qu^il d4pemt dans son ouyrage sur le romancier des Possedes — son 

liyre-charniere,^^ — comme le peintre trace inyolontairement tons 
les traits de sa propre physiononaie spirituelle en croyant inter- 
pr4ter fidlilement son module, H arriye d’aiUeuxs que cette influence 
par autorisation ou par lib4ration couyre d^4goistes sophismes. Que 
de Werthers secrets s^ignoraient qui n’attendaient que la baUe du 

du moins ce qu^affiruie Gide dans sou Journal, p 859, dans son 
iutdressante iettre publi4e en tSte du liyre d'Blsie Pell sur Gide, i Grenoble, 
en 1935, et dans (Bussr^ oomplhios, xm, 441. Il est penuis de mettre en 
doute lex la suret4 de sa memoire. 

^ Comme cela est si souvent le cas cbez Gide, un prdcepte estbdtiquf? est # 
la eontrepartie d'un pr4cepte de morale. On songe an proverbs de Blake, 
si cber k Gide; "If otbera bad not been foolish, we should have been bo/* 
On lit ddjS. dans la Digression sur les anoiens et les modemes de Fontenelles 
« n y a je ne sais eombien de sottises que nous dirions si elles n'avaient pas 
4U diixs/* 

Lalou, AndrS Bide (Strasbourg, Heissler, 1928), p. 22, 
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pistolet de Werther pour se tuer ! H est vrai, et c’est dans cette 
autorisation demandee a de plus grands ou a de mieux doues que 
nous {Journal^ p, 723), h des genies qui peuvent, mieux que nous, 
s^arroger le droit de vivre par dela le bien et le mal, que git le p4ril 
de certaines influences nefastes. 

Enfin, Finfluenee est frequemment aussi un stimulant, un en- 
couragement, une confirmahon. "Entre gens de lettres,” a 4crit 
Stendhal dans une petit phrase qui Ta loin, ^^tout eloge est un 
certiflcat de ressemblance/^ La rencontre de Dostoievski ou de 
Browning a non seulement fourni k 6ide quelques autorisations — 
elle Fa encourag4 dans une roie ou il tendait dej^.^^ EUe Fa aid4 
a voir plus clair en lui, a discerner ses directions futures, comme 
Fexemple quotidien d^un fr4re ain4 nous 4claire sur celui que nous 
deviendrons, ou comme la m4re de la jeune fille k marier avertit par 
avance le fiane4 de ce que sera, dans quelques lustres, la vierge 
fluette et soumise qu’il courtise. Tel livre, telle senate provoque en 
nous un choc violent, un ravissement quasi physique. C^est que 
Foeuvre ainsi decouverte nous revile soudam a nous-m§mes. Dans 
sa conference de 1900 sur ^UTnfluence en litterature/^ (CSuvres 
completes, iii, 257), Gide disait dikjk: 

On les a compar^es [les influences] h ces sortes de miroirs qui nous 
znontreraient non point ce que nous sonunes d4J& eftectivement, mais ce 
que nous sommes d’une fa^on latente. 

Ce fr^re int^rieur que tu n'es pas encore, 
disait Henri de B4gnier. Je les comparerai plus pr^cistoent k ce prince 
d’une pi^e de Maeterlinck qui vient rSveiller des princesses. Oombien de 
sommeillantes princesses nous portons en nous, ignor4es, attendant qu’un 
contact, qu’un accord, qu’un mot les rdveille . . . 

m 

L^oeuvre critique de Gide, et en v4rit4 son esuvre tout entiere, est, 
dans ses profondeurs une apologia de Finfluence inteUigemment 
conguo. 

Des Waurritures ierrestres aux Fmuw^Monmyews, Gide a fre- 
quemment entonn4 son cri d^iconoclaste : Families, je vous hais I ^ 
iji-delS, de la f amille et de sa prison ceEuIaire, il nous enseigne k 
hair tout ce qui est trop proehe ou trop voisin de nous. Sa subtilit4 
recherche les 4nigmes et les probl5mes toujours complexes que pose 
la oomprShension &wxb pens6e qui tfest pas ceEe de notre pays ou 

Gide fait une remarque analogue h propos de Blake, lourml, p. 762. 
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de notxe milieu, TTu passage de Si le grain ne meurt {CEuvres com- 
pletes^ 2, 3*?0) le confesse: 

Je ne pnis mieux comparer I’exotisme qu’& la reine de Saba qui vint 
anpr^s de Salomon " pour lui proposer des dmgmes ” Rien a f aire k cela : 
ii est des ^tres qui s’^prennent de ee qui leur ressemble, d’autres de ce qui 
dilf^re d^eux. Je suis de ces derniers; Tetrange me solhcite, autant que 
me rebute le eoutumier. 

Certains nationalistes ^troits, comme la Prance en a compte en ce 
siecle^ reprennent a leur maniere le "Comment peut-on §tre 
Persan? Ils redoutent, en accueillant un auteur etranger, d^avoir 
k bouleverser leurs habitudes casanieres, de perdre une personnalite 
apparemment trop pS,le ou trop maladive pour assimiier ce qui 
difE^re d^elle. Leur prudence est aveu de faiblesse, "On ne 
triomphe bien que de ce que Ton s’assimile,” leur replique Gide. 
{Journal, 733,) 

Les influences etrangeres sont done bienfaisantes, d^apres cet 
eerivain qui les a avidement accueillies, parce qu^elles sont Fetrange, 
le nouveau, Fenigmatique. Mais elles sont aussi la pente a remonter, 
la lutte centre notre insidieuse paresse, en un mot, la dijfficult4, 
Leur valeur est morale autant qu^esth^tique, et d^autant plus pre- 
eieuse par la aux yeux de ee moraliste protestant qui a prononce 
dans son admirable Philociete (acte IV, sc^ne ii) : " Ce que Fon 
entreprend au-dessus de ses forces, Toila ce qu^on appelle la vertu.^' 
Un Frangais, de par sa naissance et son education, a dans son 
sang et dans sa cervelle les ecrivains de son pays {Journal, 1277), 
Faible est son merite a ressentir spontanement le charme de 
Descartes, La Fontaine ou Verlaine, Shakespeare, Whitman, Dos- 
toievsM sont pour lui moins charmants. Justement, "Tout ce qui 
m^est charmant nFest hostile.^^ 

Perp^tuellement assoiffe de paling^nesie, Gide a encore recours k 
Fiteanger pour mieux se connaltre et se renouveler plus slirement- 
Les Htteratures les moins vigoureuses, se repliant sur elles-mimes, 
croupissent dans une monotone et palud^enne stagnation. Les plus 
vaillantes puisent p&iodiquement dans le recours a F4tranger le 
ferment vivifiant qui leur permet de se depasser elles-mSmes et de 
erfer du neuL Plus que toute autre, la litterature frangaise, volon- 
tiers artiste et formaliste, a besoin de ce recours a F4tranger; plus 
que pour toute autre, ce recours a, chez elle, 4t6 admirable de 
feeondit4. D4s 1920, dans une conference sur Verhseren {(Eu^es 
computes, s, 7), Gide d4clarait: 
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En France, la forme triomphe ton jours et de touts parce que le people 
frangais est le penple le plus artiste de TEurope; et le danger . . . , c’est 
que cette forme n’en vienne a se figer, k devenir formula; et ce serait la 
scldrose si, p4riodiquement, ce que ies nationalistes considerent comme un 
virus stranger ne venait provoquer une de ces palpitations puissantes, par 
quoi notre po4sie se trouve toute revivifi^e 

L^ecrivain le plus largement et le plus diversement influence est 
souvent aussi le plus original : telle est done la premiere conclusion, 
deja bien des fois verifiee depuis Chaucer et Moli^re, que nous 
propose Foeuvre critique de Gide. Car le peuple jeune ou Fartiste 
vigoureux possMe un app4tit capable de tout devorer, un estomac 
a mSme de tout assimiler, Dans un curieux passage retranche de 
la redaction definitive de Si le grain ne meurt et cite dans le Dia- 
logue avec Andre Gide de Charles Du Bos (Au Sans-Pareil, 1929, 
p. 69), Gide affirmait, a propos des influences etrangeres, qu^^^un 
cerveau bien franqais est fait pour les supporter toutes. • . . Tout 
cela part, bien entendu, de la puissance de digestion de la cervelle. 
La mienne eiit dig4r4 des caiUoux." 

Et la seconde conclusion devrait Stre sans doute: F4crivam le 
plus cosmopolite est aussi le plus national, et d^autant plus xmiversel 
qu^il est plus national. Stendhal, Baudelaire, Proust, Claudel que 
tant de sots critiques avaient accuse de n^Stre pas frangais, Eilke 
successivement soumis k Finfiuenee de trois ou quatre pays strangers, 
Pouchkine, tons ecrivains si profondiment aiationaux, ont confiLcme 
cette v4rit6 k laqueUe atteint toute reflexion prolong4e sur les 
problemes d^influence. L^eerivain nationaliste se pr4occupe d^accen- 
tuer ses differences et d^exprimer cela seul que d^autres litMratures 
dissimulent {Journal^ 781) ; Fecrivain vraiment national traduit, 
derrifere les differences, ce qui est largement humain. De tons 
les auteurs frangais,” 4crit de Gide un admirateur allemand,^® "^^il 
est celui qui oflre le plus de traxts aUemands et anglais.” Affir- 
mation faEaeieuse. S^il est anglais, aUemand ou russe, n’est-ce pas 
surtout parce que Gide, pour s^Stre confront4 avec quatre ou cinq 
cultures etrangeres, n^en est devenu que plus profond4ment frangais, 
et g^ar la mime plus seduisant et plus reprisentatif pour le lecteur 
Itranger 6pris des oeuvres frangaises les plus largement humaines? 

Hmmt ’Pmom 

Idle Ufnwereitp 

Klaus Maun* ** Influ^ces frangaises,” Oaifclera novembre IdSS, 

P. 755. 
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LA ESPADA Y LOS TIBMPOS DE LA VIDA EN 
LAS MOQEDADES DEL CID 

Desde el siglo sii al 3 :x, perdura invariable en la literatura 
espanola a traves de las paginas de los mejores, im tintineo de 
espadas. Eastrear con esaetitad y pormenor esta presencia cons- 
tante en nuestras letxas me parece que, lejos de resnltar en vano 
acopio de papeletas sin alma, daria en sorprendentes hallazgos 
psicologicos. Hasta qne nn erndito, con algo mds qne erndicion, 
consagre sns afanes a esa tarea, permltasele a cualquier lector, a mi, 
hoy, acndir eon nn mazo de notas al ojeo de este tema. Doy a 
continuacion las que me ha sugerido la lectura de Las mocedades 
del Cid, Gomedia primera^ 

El vocable espada se da en la comedia poco mds de cnarenta 
veees- Pero no voy a estudiar todas y cada nna de sns ocnrrencias; 
me limitare a nnos pasajes en qne la espada es escogida por el 
poeta para expresar, en tomo a sn realidad de objeto tnieo, tres 
estados vitales del hombre, tres actitndes tipicas de la adolescencia 
ann agraz, la jnventnd sombreada de virilidad y la vejez. 

En la escena I del acto primero, se representa, como todos 
recordardn, la eeremonia de armar Caballero a Rodrigo. Asiste a 
ella el joven principe Don Sancho qne, envidioso de la snerte del 
novel armado, pregunta a sn padre: 

Padre^y cnando podr4 yo 
ponerme tma espada al lado? 

Al eontestarle el rey que ann no es tiempo, porqne sns anos son 
tiernos y la espada habria de parecerle pesada, el doncel se lanza a 
nn fogoso trozo lirico: 

Ya desnuda o ya envainada 
las alas del corazda 
hacen Ilgera la espada. 

Yo, seiior, cnando sn acero 
miro, de la pnnta al pomo, 
con tantos brfos le altero, 
qne a ser nn monte de plomo 
me pareciera ligero. 


* Cito por la ediddn de W. tXmphrey, Holt, 1939. 
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He aqxii, bnUeates, encendidas, todas las impacieiicias e ilusiones 
del mozalbete en el umbral de vivir. El rey^ sii pa’dre, da por decirlo 
asi, el nncleo del enfoqne poetico del tema al hablar de la pesadez 
de la espada. (jQn^ opone el garzdn a esa pesadez, ineyitable 
mandate del mimdo fisico? En primer lugar ^^las alas del 
corazdn/^ por lo qne no ba de entenderse otra cosa sino ese aletear, 
dentro del pecbo de nn mancebo, de energies aspirantes, de impetus 
aun retenidos, mal tascados. <;Qu4 importa, dice en el segrmdo 
parrafo, que la espada sea ^^un monte de plomo/^ exagerando asf 
la idea de la pesadez? El la inf unde, al mirarla, sus brios. Y el 
efecto mdgico, carga en una palabra: altero. Porque los brios del 
mozo son tales que la natural calidad grave del arma se cambia, se 
muda, se altera, al verse sometida a su influjo. He ahi el eterno y 
maravilloso engano de la primer juventud, en que los voltimenes 
mds duros y resistentes del mundo se aparecen, a la pujante vida que 
empieza, moldeables y plasticos, y en que la existencia es borizonte 
de xma totalidad infinitamente posible. Es este el primer tiempo 
de la vida expresado por Guillen de Castro por el expediente de la 
espada, 

El segnndo io personifica el propio protagomsta de la eomedia. 
Al ser armado caballero por el monarca este le dice que le entrega 
espada con la que gan6 cinco batallas eampales. Eodrigo, con uno 
de esos caracteristicos prontos que nacen a su figura literaria en el 
poema de las Mocedades^ y que le eran tan ajenos en el Oantar, 
repone que para bonrar arma tan ilustre la quitar4 de su cinta y la 
eolgard en su esperanza, jurando no volver a eemrsela hasta baber 
vencido, 61 mismo, otras cinco batallas eampales. En la escena 
segunda al despojarse de las armas^ ya en su mansidn, repite ante 
sus bermanos el juramento. Con sumo aeierto poetico usa Guillen 
de Castro la metifora de descolgarse la espada del cinto y eolgarla 
de una esperanza. Porque la imagen lleva implicito su reverse 
psicoldgico : que es tener una esperanza pendiente de una espada. 
Obs6rvese que dos valores, correspondientes a dos mundos distintos, 
una esperanza de veneer^ de eumplir su destino de h6roe, tremulo y 
sob^rbio valor del reino de la conciencia, y una espada, la espada real 
entregada a Eodrigo por el monarca se someten, en virtud del 
Juramento y de la metafora, a una mutua dependencia: la esperanza 
de cenirse mta espada reside en otra espada con la que d joven 
Eodrigo logre ganar las cinco eqntiendas; y esa ilustre espada, 
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recien trasmitida al joven caballero par el rey Alfonso, est4 pen- 
diente a su vez de algo impalpable e imponderable, de nna esperanza. 
Ann tiene otro sentido ese acto de Rodrigo al jnrar no colgarse la 
espada al costado mientras no venza cmeo combates en campo 
abierto : la espada sirre de centro de referenda, mas simbdlico qne 
material, a nno de los mas nobles movimientos de toda alma noble 
en el arranqne de la jnventud : el pacio qne bace el ser bnmano con 
sn Yolnntad bazanosa, la promesa consigo mismo de realizar algo 
descomnnal y beroico. Nadie Yio mejor qne los romanticos este 
bervir dentro de los pecbos de pasiones disparadas bacia metas 
altisimas, esta mezela de arrogancia e inocencia, ese anbelo de 
descoUar o morir, tipico mds qne de otras edades de la vida, de la 
mocedad. El pasaje qne comentamos, y sn cristalizacidn en torno 
a la espada da perfeeta eorporeidad poetica a ese estado bnmano. 

Al final de la misma escena segnnda, Rodrigo, ya resnelto a 
vengar la afrenta snfrida por sn padre ecba mano a nna espada qne 
se guardaba en sn casa, arma de abolengo preclaro, ya qne pertenecio 
a Mndarra, el beroe de la leyenda de los infantes de Salas. Este 
pasaje estd tornado por Gnillen de Castro de nn romance, incrnstado 
en la obra con perfeeta adecuacidn de tone. En 41 Rodrigo acepta 
todo el compromise qne snpone el cenirse la espada de nn beroe 
famoso, y dirigiendose a la espada, en figura de personificacion, como 
si le pndiera oir y entender, dice : 

Bien qae te correri.8 
de venir a mi poder 
mds no te podrds correr 
de verme echar paso atrds . . . 

. . . segundo dueSo has cobrado 
tan bneno como el primero. 

Pues cuando algimo me venza 
corrido del torpe hecho 
hasta la cruz, en mi pecho 
te esconder4, de TergUenza. 

Notable es, en primer termino, el tratar a la espada como ser ¥ivo, 
haei&idola testigo de la promesa; y io que es mils, juez de su meum- 
plimiento, ya que la ofreee matese eon ella, si llegara a quedar 
rencido. Se acumula as! en la espada nna seiie de significados, en 
qne se entretejen lo moral y lo material: la espada objeto de la 
preanesa, tratigo de la misma, y si fuera mqnester ejeeutora material 
del eastigo de mneite que cumple al desbonrado por la derrota. 
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Pero ademas la espada en este caso sirve de expresion a otra fase 
del estado de jnventud: la aceptacion volimtana y entusiasta por 
el hombre mozo de su papel de contmuador de ima tradicion de 
esfuerzo y heroismo. Si, la nobleza obliga. La circunstancia de 
recibir acero del xey, y de usax otxo del antiguo h^roe Mudaxxa 
ligan a este mancebo, recite salido a la vida, con un Imaje de 
hombres que Tivieron antes que 41, y cuyos destines de excepci6n el 
ahora se apresta a continnax con su persona, demostrando asi su 
conciencia de pextenecer a algo mas que a un circunscrito destine 
individual. Y es, otxa vez, la espada, la que le pone en comunica- 
cion con ese complejo de valores psicologicos y morales : la vida del 
Caballero como deber de proseguir cumpliendo un xepertorio de 
normas de honor y sacrificio, hexedado de gentes de su sangre y su 
tiexra. 

El ultimo tiempo de la vida humana, la senectud, se ejemplifica 
en Diego Lainez, el padre de Eodxigo, y en aquella escena segunda 
del acto primero en que regresa a su casa abrumado por el pesar de 
la ofensa recibida del Conde Lozano, que le abofeteo ante el Eey. 
En un pat4tico mondlogo, el buen viejo excitado por sus propias 
encendidas palabras arroja de si el bteulo en que se apoyaba, y 
que quedd roto, y decide tomar una espada para vengar su honor. 
Asi lo hace : 

En tl, en ti, espada valiente 
3ia de fundarse mi honor. 

Pero apenas comienza a blandirla siente su peso. Su sangre 
hierve en sus venas, si. Pero al brazo le falta la iuerza requerida 
para servir ese fuego interior. 

Ya me pareee de plomo, 
ya mi fuerza desfallece, 
ya eaigo, ya me pareee 
que tiene a la punta el porno. 

El noble Diego pierde toda esperanza de vengar su honor por 
propia mano, y sofare 41 cae el desaliento, al darse cuenta de que 
ya fuerzas fisicas tmeionan a los poderes del alma. 

I Oh caduca edad cansadal 
Estoy por pasarme el pecho. 

^ Ah tiempo ingrato iqu4 has hecho? , 

Pij&nonos' en qiie lo qne el poeta trata de txasmitimoS es la xe- 
yayt-HTia revelacidu qne na Itombre tiene de sn cadneidad f feica, de su 
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impotencia para Valerse por si mismo en trance de tanta monta 
como el vengar sn honor, Es el imperio de la Tejez, la victoria del 
Uempo ingratOy qne somete a su yugo los afanes mds nobles del 
hombre. Y ese tremendo momento de reconocer el propio acaba- 
miento, de encararse con la realidad de qne ya no se es el mismo, se 
trasmite poetica y dramaticamente al lector por medio del simbolo 
de la espada. A ella apela Diego Lainez^ descolgdndola del muro, 
blandi6ndola, en prneba de qne sns brios intenores, sn fuerza de 
alma, le permitirin nsarla, arm, Pero ella, mnda e inexorable- 
mente, por la terrible persnasidn de sn mncho peso material, revela 
a Diego sn senilidad, su ingreso fatal en ese liltimo estado de la 
vida hnmana. Se nos vienen a la memoria ahora las palabras del 
Joven principe Don Sancho, en la escena primera, sobre como las 
alas del corazon hacen ligera la espada.'^ Si. Lo qne Don Diego 
siente ahora, sin remedio, es qne ya no hay alas en el corazdn, para 
levantar ese peso de la espada, 

T asi se eierra ese ciclo qne qneriamos comentar, en qne el poeta, 
sirviendose siempre de nn mismo objeto, la espada, nos ha comuni- 
cado tres fases mny distintas de las edades reales y psicoldgicas 
del hombre. En snma, el drama del vivir, desde sn alba a sn ocaso. 
La espada, objeto material, arma de Incha, pasa, en la poesia a la 
categoria de nn objeto-simbolo, demostrando su capacidad de ex- 
presar sentimientos mny diversos de los tiempos de la vida. Dije- 
rase qne el limpio metal de su ancha hoja sabe reflejar, a mas 
de las formas del mnndo de afnera, las fngitivas, leves imagenes de 
lo qne pasa por los adentros del alma del hombre. 

Yendo dedicado este articnlo al homenaje a nn gran historia- 
dor del teatro frances, permitaseme ahadir, como apendice, algo 
sobre le snerte qne ha corrido este tema de la espada en Le Cid 
de Corneille. Bi poeta franc4s, en sn labor de snnplificacidn de 
elementos, snprimid la escena primera de La$ Mocedades dal Cid^ 
j por consigniente el pasaje sobre la espada pnesto en boca del 
principe Don Sancho. Ignalmente prescinde del romance de la 
escena tercera en qne Eodrigo promete a sn espada no dar^paso 
atras, o matarse con eUa, caso de ser vencido. Solo qneda el tema 
de la espada en las palabras de Don Diegne, escenas iv, v y vi. 
y eso con nn dramatismo mny atennado en relacidn eon el famoso 
mohdlogo de Diego Lainez, de la obra espahola. Y en otras palabras 
de Don Bodrigue, en la escepa vri, donde interroga al acaro pre- 
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guntandole si le ha sido dado para vengar su honor o para perder 
a su Jimena, El empleo de la espada como objeto-simbolo de tres 
edades del hombre queda, pues^ excMdo de la tragedia franeesa^ esa 
conyersation sous un lustre ” de la cual deben quedar eliminados 
los arrebatos liricos que pudieran oscureeer el eontorno esquemdtico 
del dibujo de las pasiones. 

Pedeo Salinas 


LES DANGEES DU CLICHE LITTEEAIEE : LE DE. 

JOHNSON ET JEAN-JACQUES EOUSSEAU" 

Ces deux contemporains, la post4rite s^est plu a les placer aux 
antipodes ?un de Tautre. L’aecord de leur philosophic — sans parler 
m^me de leur personnalit4 — ^parait avoir echappe inline a des com- 
mentateurs sous la plume desquels on se serait le plus attendu 
a le voir signal^: Macaulay, Carlyle, Leslie Stephen, et jusqu^a 
Tinker et Alf. Edw, Newton. Et pourtant, c^est presque PcBuf 
de Colomb. 

Commengons par dire que cette attitude negative s'explique un 
peu — sans toujours se justifier. En ce qui concerne la Prance, on n^y 
connait gu^re le Dr. Johnson, ou plutSt quand on le connait c'est par 
Peremtement vigoureux dans FJSisioire de la UtUrature mglaise 
par Taine — ^auquel s^est a peu prfe rallie Dottin en 1911 (A. Colin), 
et qui n^a 4t4 amende que r^eemment par Legouis et Cazamian 
(Hachette, 1928). Peu des Merits de Johnson d^ailleurs ont 6t§ 
traduits; les essais du Rambler ^ ceux de VldUr et quelques vies 
de pontes. RasseUs avait et6 mieux connu, mais de nos jours xl ne 
Pest gahre; la derniere traduction est de 1886, par Baudry, et 
semble avoir eu peu de succes. Et par parenthfese, on pent dis- 
cemer d6j^t ici un malentendu: ceux qui se sont occup6s de Johnson 
en Prance ont jug4 Pecrivain et le critique dont Pattitude a toujours 
et4 ceEe d^un elassicisme perim4; or, de Johnson qui avait le funeste 
pouvoir panni ses contemporains de faire ou defaire une reputation 
d^un coup de plume, Garrick d4jlt disaii: Quand Johnson com- 
mence a toire la passion dort et la declamation commence i ouvrir 
la faouche/^ , Ce n^4tait pas un Eofleau qtf il fallait chereher en 
JTohnson, mais un Eousseau. 

^Ces pages tout suite k me 4tude sur la superstition da clidid ,Htt4raire, 
qui a encore une si grande emprise sur noire critique — dans nos livres et 
dans nos eours. 
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Quant a PAngletexte, on, pas datantage qu^en France, on n^a 
song4 a 4tablir de lien entre les denx homines, c’est k Johnson Ini- 
mSine qu’en reyient avant tout la responsabilitA Sans gnere con- 
naitre de Ronssean, parait-il bien, beauconp pins qne le Second 
Discours, c’est4-dire Fecrit avec leqnel on associe la throne de la 
superiority de Fhomme de la nature sur Fhonnne citilise, il a lanc4 
centre ltd la f amense boutade rapport4e par Boswell ; 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday the 15th of February 
[1766], ... I had mentioned that I had passed some time with Bousseau 
in his wild retreat [Mdtiers-Travers]. . . . Johnson said sarcastically: 
seems. Sir, you have kept very good company abroad. . . . My dear Sir, 
you don’t call Bousseau bad company. Bo you really think htm a bad 
mant " JojorsoN; ** Sir, if you are talking jestingly of this, I don’t talk 
with you. If you mean to be serious, I think him one of the worst of men; 
a rascal who ought to be hunted out of society, as he has been. Three or 
four nations have expelled him, and it is a shame that he is protected in 
this country. . . . Bousseau, Sir, is a very bad man. I would sooner sign 
a sentence for Ms transportation, than that of any felon who has gone from 
the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have him work 
in the plantations.” Bosweul. : ** Sir, do you think him as bad a man as 
Voltaire?” Johnsoi^: "Why, Sir, it is difficult to settle the proportion 
of iniquity l^tween them.” 

Eousseam devait, en outre, pltir de Fantipatliie g4nerale de John- 
sou a Fendroit de tout auteur frangais. II s’irritait de ce que les 
Anglais, au lieu de se nourrir de leurs ycrivaius, eux qui avaient 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, eontinuaient a faire les snobs et a 
regarder outre-Manche pour deeerner des pabnes k des po4tes et a 
des prosateurs- II manquait rarement Foccasion de denigrer les 
4erivaias frangais, et se plaisait k exereer sa satire k leur depens. 
Quand on lui parlait ayec admiration de Fincroyable labeur que 
reprysentait son Dicimnmire, ajoutant que FAeadymie Frangaise, 
a?ec s©5 quarante membres avait mis quarante ans k pryparer un 
dictioimaire, il rypondait: Pryeisyment, 40 fois 40:^*160; e’est 
la proportion exacte; tin Anglais vaut 160 FrangaisF^ Et dans la 
Preface du DicUonnuire on Jitt consacr4 k ce travail des 
annees ain que nous n^ayons plus & affirmer notre primauty philolo- 
gique aux nations du continent/^ H y avait, sous ces boutades im 
ressentiment qui cachait une admiration envieuse. Johnson lisait 
consiamment du frangais.^ 

^ trowera des renseignements sur Bousseau en Angleterre m 
siycle dans Im articles de B. 1^. Bewail, PMLA, mt, P. @. et xvxn^ 
et de J. BL Warner, FMXiA, Xnvn, 

, -^BoBeam dtalt son maitie au travers de Biyden et Pope; son poyme 
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Or, Si Jolmson, en dirigeant ses traits de satire epiitre les ecrivains 
frangais en general, trahissait justement tme admiration, on pouvait 
s^attendre, en somme, a d4couvrir nne prevention de mSme espece 
lorsqtf il s^agirait de Teerivam le plus violemment attaque par Ini, 
Eonssean, Ponr nons qui jngeons a distance, il est difficile de ne 
pas Toir les pomts de contact entre les dens hommes. 

Et d^abord, nons ponvons passer sans gnere nons y arrgter snr 
le trait qni fait si bien de Johnson nn veritable frere siamois de 
Eonssean, a savoir cette eombinaison de Fonrs avec Fbomme ans 
grandes delicatesses de coenr — ^tons dens adoptent consciemment 
le r61e d^Alceste dans la soei6te dn XVIII® siecle, meprisant les 
Philinte indnlgents jnsqu’a Fhypocrisie. La senle difference serait 
qne Eonssean 6tait loin d^Stre anssi prompt k la r4partie qne son 
4mnle anglais, et qne, ponr cette raison sinon ponr nne antre, 
Eonssean n’anrait jamais ete assez bonrrn ponr repondre: 
dame, avant de me jeter an visage nn tel delnge de compli- 
ments vons feriez bien de vons demander si vos compliments pen- 
vent avoir qnelqne valenr/^ G^est dans la eorrespondance des denx 
hommes qne, snr ce point, on pent tronver Faccord complet. La 
lettre de Johnson a Lord Chesterfield, lorsqne celni-ci avait trop 
attendn ponr offrir son hant patronage k Fantenr dn Dictionmirey 
et oh des v4rites si fortes sont exprim4es en langage merveillenx, 
tronverait bien des^ parall41es dans des lettres de Eonssean, k la 
mar^chale de Lnxembonrg, a Mme de la Tonr Pranqneville, a M. 
de Malesherbes m4me, on encore an roi de Prnsse: 

J'ai dit beancoup de mal de vons; j’en dirai peut4tre encore. Cependant, 
cliass4 de France, de Geneve, dn canton de Berne, je viens cherclier nn asile 
dans VOS Ifitats. Ma fante est penV^tre de n^avoir pas commence par 1&; 
cet dloge est de cenx dont vons ^tes digne. Sire, je n'ai m^ritd de vons 
ancune grtce, je n’en demande pas; mais j^ai crn devoir ddclarer k votre 


snr Iiondres est tme satire inspirde de la de Juvdnal, mais anssi de la 
de Boilean. 11 parait qne qnand il lisait VMncyclop^die dhez Mrs 
l^rale, on ne ponvait Fen arracber. Et qnand on crnt voir qne son 
dtait nn cnrienx paralldle de il s^en montrait fier. On 

pent ici renvoyer an travail excellent de Eobert Kleidcer, Dr. Ew* ^ohnson^^ 
VerMUms mr fmmimsohm Liit^mtur (Strasbourg, 1907)* On y trouve 
mentionnds des emprnnts indisentables k La Bmydre, leqnel dtait comme 
nn brdviaire de Johnson; celui-cl connaisaait presqne par emnr les Mena- 
giam* On pent dtre dtoimd de certains de ses jngements; s^il appelle 
pretty baubles les yieux romans prdcienx, il tombe en' admiration d'autre 
part devant Toitnre et Scarron. 
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majesty que J*4tais en son pouvoir, et que j'y voulais §tre: elle pent dis- 
poser de moi comme il Ini plaira. 

PItis important h sotiligner — et au premier abord moins ap- 
parent — est Faccord des denx ecrivains qnand ils jangent Fesprit 
g4n4ral de lenr epoqne, epoque oii les mSrites de Fesprit p^sent si 
pen en face des contingences mondaines. Qtfest-ce que le poeme 
Yengenr de Jolinson, London^ qni se rfenme en ces vers: 

This monmfnl truth is everywhere confessed; 

Slow rises worth by poverty oppressed, 

sinon le cri de guerre lance, sous une autre forme, dans le Premier 
JDiscours de Eonsseau, centre les effets funestes d^un monde poli 
4crasant la vertu et le vrai m^rite? Et lorsque Johnson, arrivant 
k la demi^re page de son 6mouvante Vie de Richard Savage^ resume 
la carriere de cette miserable victime du snobisme et de la perse- 
cution, par ces mots: ^ Qui oserait dire que, plac5 dans les mSmes 
eirconstances que Savage, il aurait mieux vdeu?,^^ il est difficile 
de ne pas penser au mot celSbre de Eonsseau: "Que chacun d4- 
couvre son eceur au pied de ton trdne, fitre etemel, avec la m§me 
sine4rite, et puis qu^un seul te dise, s’il Fose: Je fas meilleur que 
cet homme-14 J 

Voila pour Kiomme. Voyons maintenant le philosophe — quand 
Johnson n^est pas le simple porte-parole d^tme doctrine, mais laisse 
voir un J ohnson sme^re et humain. fivitons Fexamen d4taill4, tou- 
jours un pen fastidieux, en citant un passage qui xdsume d^une 
fagon ties concise la "Weltanschauung^^ de Johnson et en affir- 
mant him haut qu^il y a bien des passages paralleles soit dans 
le Ramller, soit dans le Idler i rien de " litteraire dans ces pages. 
Biles sont une expression de la sagesse philosophique acquise par 
Fexperience plus que par la lecture on F6tude proprement dite. 
Ceei est tire du IdUr^ du EO dec. 1758 : 

... If the extent of the human view could comprehend the whole frame 
of the universe, I believe it would be found invariably true, that Providence 
has given that in greatest plenty, which the condition of life makes of 
greatest urn; and that nothing is penuriously imparted or placed far from 
the reach of man, of which a more liberal distribution, or mor^ easy 
acquisition, would increase real and rational felicity. 

Iron is common, and gold is rare. Iron contributes so much to supply 
the wants of nature, that its use constitutes much of the difference between 
savage and polished life. . . , Gold can never be hardened into saws or 
axesj it can neither furnish instruments of manufacture, utensils of agri- 
culture nor weapons of defence; its only qualify is to shine, and tie value 
off its lustre arises from its scarcity, ... 
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ThrougiLout the whole circle, both of natural and moral life, necessaries 
are as iron, and superfluities as gold. • . . Nature makes us poor only 
when we want necessaries; but custom gives the name of poverty to the 
want of superfluities. . . • 

Superfluity and diMeulty begin together. To dress food for the stomach 
is easy, the art is to irritate the palate when the stomach is sufficed. A 
rude hand may build walls, form roofs, and lay floors, and provide all that 
warmth and security require; we only call the nicer artificers to carve 
the cornice, or to paint the ceilings. Such dress as may enable the body 
to endure the different seasons, the most unenlightened nations have been 
able to procure; but the work of science begins in the ambition of dis- 
tinction, in variations of fashion, an*d emulation of elegance. • . . 

[Quant k la vertu] No man needs to stay virtuous till the moralists have 
determined the essence of virtue. . . . Eeligion may regulate the life of 
him to whom the ScoUsts and the Thomtsts are alike unknown; and the 
assertors of fate and free will, however different in their talk, agree to act 
in the same manner. ... It is not my intention to depreciate the politer 
arts or abstruser studies. , . . Let us gratefully acknowledge that good- 
ness which grants us ease at a cheap rate. 

II y a la trois id4es fondamentales communes a Eonssean et 
a Johnson: (1) L^iim4it6 et Fexcellence de la conscience morale. 
Johnson: man needs to stay virtnons till the moralists have 

determined the essence of virtue/^ Bomsem: "Le th^lLtre rend 
la vertu aimable, II op^re un grand prodige de faire ce que la 
nature et la raison font avant lui.” (2) La religion de Fadoration 
de la Providence. Johnson: ^^Let us gratefully acknowledge that 
goodness which grants us ease at a cheap rate." Botisseau: Je 
medite sur Fordre de Funivers pour adorer le sage auteur qui s^y 
fait sentir. ... Je m^attendris de ses bienfaits. Je le b6nis de 
ses dons." 

Tin mot au sujet de la L^homme a fait fausse route en 
abandonnant la nature comme guide; mais aurait-il pu ne pas 
faire fausse route en adoptant les progr^s de la civilisation ma- 
terielle? Im x4ponse de Sousseau et eelle de Johnson sent les 
mtoes encore: oui^ certes^ car si Fhomme a fait mauvais usage 
des connaissances acquises au cours des siMes, il pouvait en faire 
u2i bon. Johnson : It is not my intention to depreciate the politer 
arts or abstruser studies" Bousseau: n^est point la science 

que je maiiraite, <5'«st la vertu que je d^fends.^^ (Fromier JHs^ 
c(M-s ) ; et dans Ja polemique qui suit: science est irds bonne 

en soi^ cela est Mdent et 3 faudrait avoir renoncS au bon sens 
pour dire le eontraire* L'auieur de toutes les bonnes ehoses est 
la source de la v6rit$;'tout connaitre est un de ses attributs; <fest 
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done participer en qnelqne sorte 4 la supreme intelbgence que 
d^aeqnerir des connaissances et d^etendre ses Imni^res.” {Beponse 
ail Boi de Pologne). science prise d^une maniere abstraite 

mente tonte notre admiration; la folle science des bommes n^est 
digne qne de ris4e et de m^pris ” {Preface a Narcisee). 

Mais, dira*t-on, Jobnson ne s’est pas fait faute de prodigner 
Fanatbeme an sanvagisme de Eonssean. A qnoi il fant repondre 
qne Jobnson ayant pen In Eonssean — on pen attentivement — ^Ini a 
prSte gratnitement Fidee qnbl etait nn sanyagiste. II n^est pas 
possible de reprendre ici nn snjet ie disenssion abondamment traits 
par les etndiants de Eonssean depnis nn certain nombre d^annees.® 

Un point pins facile a elncider bri^vement est celni de Fattitnde 
nette, eonvainene et paraUMe des denx 6crivains en face dn prof ond 
conflit qni seyissait an XVIII® siecle entre les deistes anglais et 
les Encyelopedistes frangais, d^nne part, et les defensenrs dn t6- 
moignage de la conscience religiense, d^antre part. II snfi&t de 
rappeler denx passages de ebaenn de nos antenrs, passages egale- 
ment c4i4bres: 

JoHNSOi?;^ — ^Htnne, and other sceptical innovators, are vain men, and will 
gratify themselves at any expense. Truth will not afford suifficient food 
*to their vanity; so they have betaken themselves to error. Truth, Sir, is 
a cow which will yield such people no more milk, and so they are gone 
to milk the bull. If I could have allowed myself to gratify my vanity 
at the expense of truth, what fame might I have acquired? Every thing 
which Hume has advanced against Christianity had passed through my 
mind long before he wrote. Always remember this, that after a system is 
well settled upon positive evidence, a few partial objections ought not to 
shake it. The human mind is so limited that it cannot take in all parts 
of a subject, so that there may be objections raised against 'any thing 
(Boswell). 

BotrssEATX; — Je consultai les philosophes, je feuilletai leurs livres, 
fexaminai leurs diverses opinions; je les trouvai tons fiers, affirmatifs, dog- 

*lSdme Champion* J.-J. JB. et U Bivolutim frmgake (A. Colin, 1010) ; 
Fr. Viel, Memte B§e. 1912, “La notion de Fhomme nature! 

chez A. ScMnz, Eei?. d« sidclo, D4c. 1913, “La notion 4e 

Fhomme nature! chez et Pem4e 4e jB., 1929, pp. 177-89 {oh il est d^ 
montrd que le primitxvisme est, d’ailleurs, en contradiction avec Fidde 
fondamentale du Second Diseours mtoe). Et r^cemment A. 0. Loyejoy, 
Modem PMologg, 1933, pp. 165-86,“ The Supposed Primitivism of J.-J.B/'; 
Henry S. Y. Ogden, Am, Pol, Smence Pevi&w, August, 1938, pp. 034-36, 
“The Antithesis of Nature and Art. B.% Eejeetion of the Theory of 
Natural Bights." 
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matiques, m&ne dans leur seeptisime pretendu, n’ignorant rien, ne prouvant 
nen, se moquant les uns des autres. . . - Quand les pMlosoplies seraient 
en ^tat de decouvrir la verite, qui d^entre enx prendrait inter^t k. elle? 
Cixacim salt bien que son systeme n’est pas miens fond4 qne les autres; 
mais il le sentient parce qu’ii est k lui. II n’y en a pas un seul qui, venant 
k eonnaitre le vrai et le faux, ne pr4f4r^t le mensonge qu’il a trouve k 
la vente decouverte par un autre. Ob est le pMlosophe qui, pour sa gloire, 
ne tromperait pas volontiers le genre humain? Ob est celui qui, dans le 
secret de son coeur, se propose un autre objet que de se distinguer? Pouttu 
qu’il s*41feve au-dessus du Yulgaire, pourvu qu’il efface Teelat de ses con- 
currents, que demande-t-il de plus? L*essentiel est de penser autrement 
que les autres. Cbez les croyants il est atb4e, cbez les atb4es il serait 
croyant*’ {Profession de foi), 

Notis voudnons toucher un dernier point. Uauteur du Gontrai 
social — surnomme le p^re de la E^volution — ^peut-il avoir quoi que 
ce soit de commun avec le fanatique tory que Johnson a ton jours 
voulu §tre? — Parfaitement. D’abord souvenons-nous que ce fana- 
tique tory 4tait un grand ami des humbles, et que pour avoir 
(comme Eousseau d^ailleurs) su gotter les rafSnements de la 
society, il 4tait un protecteur des d4sh4rit4s: t4moin les diverses 
4paves humaines qu^il avait recueillies ehez lui et qu^il appelait son 
s4rail; t4moin ses 4gards touchants pour son valet noir Barber, qu^il 
servait autant qu’il en 4tait servi; t4moin surtout ses opinions tr4s 
d4cid4es sur Pimmoralit4 de Feselavage.^ Mais il croyait 4 Pau- 
torit4, on n4cessite d^autorite, en mati^re politique. Or, ce sont ex- 
actement les vues de Eousseau dont le Gontrai social pivote tout en- 
tier sur les mots : " L’ali4nation totale de chaque associ4 avec tons 
ses droits k toute la communaut4 (i, vi). Peut-on 4tre plus 
toryste ? Que le prince de la communaut4 soit empereur, roi, due 
ou pr4sident de republique — c^est question de mots. Smile Faguet 
caracterisait le Gontrai comme le pire tra!t4 de despotisme qui efit 
jamais 4t4 formul4 — ^interpr4tation qui n^a cesse de gagner du 
terrain depuis le grand ouvrage de Vaughan. Et se souvient-on du 
qhapitre sur La Eeligion civile " (rv, viii) ? Chez Eousseau 
comme chez Johnson, la croyance religieuse constitue une partie 
int4grante du syst4me politique. Leur fa^on d^aborder le probBme 
reM^eux est d’essence toute pragmatique: la croyance religieuse 
constitue pour tous les deux la seule garantie absolue pour Fob- 
servalion des clauses du contrat et des lois de la morale personelle, 
d^ oft il suit qtfune soci4t4 politique ne devrait pas permettro k un 

* Kleji]?er declare, que, selou lul, Jobuson ne fut jamais un Uberxeugter 
Tory,” p. 154. ; 
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athee d^y demeurer* Si Johnson n’a pas dit comme Eousseau qu’un 
athee s^ingerant dans la soci6t6 et pr4tendaiit accepter la danse 
religiense devait ^tre pnni de mort, E en a pins sonvent qne Eons- 
seau exprime Fid^e. 

Ponr terminer, E sera piquant de mettre en regard dn passage 
feroce — que nous avons cit6 tout an debut — de Johnson a Fadresse 
de Eousseau, quelques mots de celui-ci se rapportant ^ celui-la. 
On y voit que le phEosophe de Geneve fut, lui, assez perspicace 
pour deviner tres finement son frere d’Outre-Mer. C^est Boswell 
encore qui nous Fapprend. Lors de la visits qu^E fit 1. Eousseau a 
MOtiers-Travers, il avait parl6 de son admiration pour Johnson, 
comme fl devait parler a Johnson plus tard de son admiration pour 
Eousseau. Eousseau avait dit, apr^s avoir hien ecout6: J^aimerais 
cei hoxmae-1^. Je Festimerais. Si Je pouvais F^branler dans ses 
prineipes, Je ne le ferais pas. Je voudrais le voir, mais de loin, 
de peur qu^il ne me rosslt. ... Je lui rapportai (continue Bos- 
well) le bon mot du Doeteur sur les innovateurs : La v4rit6 est ime 
vaehe qui n^a aujourd^hui plus de lait k donner, et alors Es vont 
traire le taureau. . . . Alors, reprit Eousseau toujours sounant, 
mais avec quelque mdancolie cette fois: il me ddesterait; E dirait; 
Voici un corrupteur d^hommes qui vient ici traire le taureau.^^ 

Philadelphia, Pa, AlBBET SCHIJTZ 


'^PEE L^ALTEE" CONTIVIO, m, xiv, 15 

Per le quali tre virtudi si s^e a filosof are a quelle Atene cele- 
stiali, dove gli Stoici e Peripatetic! e Epicurii, per la l[ue]e de la 
veritade ettema, in xino volere coneordevolemente concorrono/^ ^ 

X note in this best edition of the Comivio explains that the 
reconstruction ^^la l[uc]e’^ has been adopted from the Testa Oriiica 
della Bocieid Dantesca Italiana of 1921. It says : I mss. danno 
‘per Mitre, ^ dove a lalire nelle precedent! edizioni s^era sostitnito 
farte/^ Presumably all the manuscripts give “per laltre^^: the 
one iiat is recognized as the best— the Barberiniano Latino 4086 — 
gives it quite clearly.^ Apparently, too, aE the printed editions 

Oomimo, ed. Busnelli and Yandelli, YoL i, Pirenze, 1934, pp. 430-431. 
» J? 0omtvio di Dante AligMeri, riprodotto in fototipia dal eodiee Barb. 
Lst. 4083. Ed. Schneider. BibJ. Apostol. Yaticana, 1932. 
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before the Testo Critico have Varie : those I have been able to see 
(Biscioni, Praticelli, Giuliani, Moore, Hamini, Passerini, Della 
Torre) reproduce it without comment. 

The same note goes on to suggest a third substitute for the lalire 
of the manuscripts, “VaTbore” which seems better than the other 
two. It has a sense more suitable to the context and is palaeo- 
graphioaEy more plausible, for whereas it is not easy to see why 
a copyist who had before him a simple expression like Varte de la 
veritd^ or a commonplace one like la luce de la ‘veritd, should be 
tempted to write lalire de la veritd, he might be puzzled by the less 
simple Valbore de la veritd, and VaTbore has the &al re of laltre. 

However I do not intend to discuss the respective merits of the 
three emendations, for my contention is that the reading given by 
the manuscripts, per laltre, makes better sense than any of them, 
and should have been retained. 

Eemoving the commas after Epicurii and ettema, and placing 
one after Valtre, the passage reads as foEows : 

Per le quali tre virtudi si sale a filosofare a quelle Atene celestial!, dove 
gli Stoic! e Peripatetic! e Sipicurii per I’altre, de la veritade ettema in 
nno volere concordevolemente coneorrono. 

The meaning, which is thus made dear, would be in modem 
language: 

Per mezzo delle quali tre virtti si sale a filosofare a quell’ Atene celeste 
verso oui gli Sioici, i Peripatetic! e gli Epicnrei, per mezzo delle altre (le 
altre virtii), si muovono d’accordo in un solo desiderio della veriti etema. 

This fourteenth chapter of Comivio xn begins by reminding us 
that "sapienza” is the "subietto matenale” of philosophy, and 
" amore ” is its “ forma,” and the compoimd is “ I’uso della specu- 
lazione.” Speaking now particularly of the form of philosophy, 
“ amore,” it is said that, just as the rays of the sun make bright 
the object upon which they fall, to ihe extent to which the object 
is capable of receiving the light, so the divine power descends upon 
the love of wisdom, transforming it to its own likeness to the extent 
of its capability of being thus transformed. Fow the love of 
wi^om is capable of being made similar to divine love because 
wisdom is eternal, and the objects of God’s love are, properly 
speaking, the etemd tilings. This means that the noble soul, free 
in the use of reason, is made to peremve, by the diyine power 

* 'Whoev& first introduced may liave had in mind “ «da pesea per lo 
vero e non ha I’axte ” of 1^. zii!, 123. 
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descending upon it, that the wisdom it already loves is concerned 
with divine as well as human things; and since previous study has 
shown that many phenomena that were at first astounding are 
nevertheless rationally comprehensible, the noble soul is enabled to 
believe that the miracles of divine revelation may be comprehensible 
by a loftier intelligence than its own. In this way Christian faith 
may arise from rational philosophy, and hope that is based on faith, 
and active charity. 

By means of these three theological virtues, the lover of wisdom, 
the philosopher, becomes a theologian; his philosophy becomes 
theology, the science which perf ettamente ne fa il vero vedere 
nel quale si cheta Fanima nostra he rises to philosophize in 
the celestial Athens.® 

The same three virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity, made known 
to us by the Holy Ghost in the scriptural revelation, are the neces- 
sary means for the attainment of celestial beatitude in Paradise, 
whereas the terrestrial beatitude on Earth can be attained by means 
of the moral virtues in the active life, perfected by the intellectual 
virtues in the contemplative life,® which virtues are demonstrated 
by the philosophers: 

Ad has quidem heatitudines, velut ad dirersas conclusiones, per diversa 
media venire oportet. Nam ad primam per phylosophica documenta venimus, 
dummodo ilia sequamur secundum virtutes morales et intellectuales ope- 
rando; ad secundam vero per documenta spintualia que humanam rationem 
transcendunt, dummodo ilia sequamnr secundum virtutes theologicas 
operand©, ddem scilicet, spem et caritatem. Has igitur conclusiones et 
media, licet ostensa sint nobis hec ab humana ratione que per phylosophos 
tota nobis innotuit, hec a Spiritu Sancto qui per prophetas et agxographos, 
qui per coeternum sibi Dei filium lesum Christum et per eius discipulos 
supernaturalem veritatem ac nobis necessariam revelavit, humana cupiditas 
postergaret nisi homines. . . 


’* n, xiv, 20, 

«For reasons too many to explain here, I am inclined to think that 
"Atene celestiali^^ means not Paradise but the realm of theological specu* 
lation. This view is in agreement with the commentary in chapter xiii on 
^e lines beginning Suo esser tanto a Quei che lei d& piace and fthat 
in chapter xv on Cose appariseon ne lo suo aspetto— ^he mostran de'piacer 
di Para<^so ” (see the excellent notes of Busnelli) and not at all in disagree- 
ment with Mont^ xvi, 7-10, whmre, with a different purpose in mind, 
Dante says that the three theological virtues lead to « beatitudinem vlte 
eterne, * . , que per paradisum eelestem intelligi datur/' 

®^Yeramente ^ da sapere che noi potemo avere in queata vita due 
felicitadi> necondo due diverm eamkini, huono ed ottimo, che a cfo ne 
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Beatitude consists in the vision of the truth, the ^Weritade 
ettema of our passage, the common end of both philosophy and 
theology: — . . fine de la Filosofia e qnella eccellentissima dile- 
zione . • , cioe vera febcitade che per contemplazione de la veritade 
s^acqmsta/^ ® E dei saper che tntti hanno diletto, — quanto la sna 
vednta si profonda — ^nel vero in che si qneta ogni intelletto.” ® 
. . vera lUa beatitudo in sentiendo veritatis principinm con- 
sistit; . . 

As we are told in Convivio^ iv, vi, ihe three schools of Pagan 
philosophy, ^^the Stoics and Peripatetics and Epicureans,” were at 
one in seeking the true end of man: ^^quello dove dirittamente 
ogni umano appetite si riposasse.” The fruit of their labours 
matured with the conclusion of Aristotle that Eelicitade e opera- 
zione secondo virtute in vita perf etta ” 

In Convivio iv, xsii the same three Pagan schools are said to be 
represented allegorically by the three Marys going to the sepulchre 
expectmg to find the Saviour there. The sepulchre represents the 
present world, the Saviour represents perfect happiness, ^^beati- 
tudine ” The three philosophical sects are seeking human happi- 
ness in this world by means of the moral virtues of the active life. 
They are directed by the angel in the tomb, who represents the 
nobility of the human soul, to seek the Saviour, that is happiness, 
in Galilee, that is ne la speculazione,” by means of the intellectual 
virtues of the contemplative bfe. Wot that they will find it even 
there, but they will then be travelling in the right direction and 
will attain the degree of happiness of which they are capable. 
"E cosi appare che nostra beatitudine (questa felicitade di cui 
si parla) prima trovare potemo quasi imperfetta ne la vita attiva, 
cio^ ne le operazioni de le morali virtudi, e poi perfetta quasi ne 
le operazioni de le intellettuali.” • 

The Stoics, Peripatetics and -JEpicureans can never reach the 

meimno! Fima •h la vita attiva, e Faltra e la contemplativa; la quale, 
awegua che per Tattiva si pervegua, come detto a buona felicitade, ne 
mena ad ottima felicitade e beatitudine, secondo che pruova io Filosofo 
nel decimo de FBtiea/’ 0<mv., iv, xvii, 9. 

^ ifoit , m, xvl, 8-0. . ^ iv, vi, 8. 

® 0OW., m, xi, 14 iv, xvii, 8. 

® jpan, xxxviii, 100-108. Com,, iv, xdi, 18. 

Mpist,, xiii, 80. 


7 
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Atene celestiali (no matter whether this expression means Para- 
dise or the realm of Christian theology) to which one rises by means 
of the three theological virtues, because these philosophers are de- 
prived of the Bevelation of the Holy Scriptures which acquaint us 
with those three virtues; but they move as far as they can toward 
the perfect vision of the truth by means of the others, that is the 
moral and intellectual virtues* 

The word "Faltre,^^ which has been rejected by all the editors 
of the Co7iviviOy is the word one would expect to be used to designate 
the moral and intellectual virtues, after the theological virtues have 
been mentioned : Per le quail tre virtudi . . . per Faltre. . . 

It is the word used in a similar context by Virgil, speaking of the 
Limbus where he dwells with Aristotle and the other pagan 
philosophers : 

Qtiivi sto io con quei che le tre sante 
virtii non si vestiro, e sanza vizio 
conobber Valtre e seguir tutte quante 

It is not easy to see what reasonable objection could be made to 
the reading as it is in the manuscripts. The syntactical inversion 
de la veritade etterna in mo volere makes no difficulty, since such 
inversions are frequent in Dante.^® Nor does, I think, the some- 
what unusual use of volere as a substantive-infinitive with di and 
a substantive object in uno volere de la veritade,^^ It may be said 
that, since all of the thirty-nine manuscripts are derived from a 
common source which was not an autograph, their unanimity does 
not guarantee the correctness of the reading. Nevertheless, even 
in the case of the Gonvivio^ a reading given by all the manuscripts, 
which makes good sense, would seem to be preferable to others 
without manuscript support, and less suitable to the context/’' ^ 

f 

The of Toronto^ , J. E. ShaW 

Toronto, Ont, 


vii, 34-30. 

^ R g. . . ne la quale de la divina luce assai mi si mostrava, . . 
€om*, nr, ii, 9. . . la verace de li uomini nobilitade, . . Oom*, iv, 

", , . la paura del disuore ricevere per la colpa; . . Oonv, iv, xix, 10. 

Cl ** Tanto voler sopra voler mi veime — de Fesser su, . . F Purg*, xxvii, 
121 - 122 . 

the editors of 1034 had kept the word ^‘Faltre," they would not 
have needed to explain toward the end of note 1, p. 431: "GosSt sarh da 
interpretare qnesto passo, che, a prima giunta, sembra dire che le tre sette 
hio^:SLche avessero lede, speranza e carit&; . ^ 
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Whatever the exact date of composition of the Mandragola may 
have been^ it *was eertamly written before one would expect much 
attention to be given to Aristotle or to any derivative theory of the 
Unities. Yet one readily notices the strict observance which the 
play seems to make of them. The most rabid Aristotelian critic 
of the second half of the century could not have found fault with 
its unity of time. The comedy is even explicit (with a smile) in 
its respect for uninterrupted action on a twenty-four hour basis. 
In closing Act IV, Priar Timoteo ^ says of that scene which decency 
would not allow on the stage and which took place in the late 
night and early mornmg: 

E voi spettatori, non ci appuntate : pereli4 in questa notte non ci dormir^ 
persona, si che gli Atti non sono interrotti dal tempo. 

This is perhaps little more surprising than the observance that the 
play makes of the unity of place — ^which, again, is strict, and being 
the usual piazza scene throughout, quite the arrangement acceptable 
to any critic of the Counter-Eeformation period. 

Unity of action must likewise be granted the play — a unity, in- 
deed, which goes deeper than what was to be demanded, later on, 
of comedy. More real unity of plot is to be found in the Mari'- 
dragola^ I believe, than in either Plautus or Terence. Its action 
is single, simple and straightforward in its development. The plot 
proceeds from a total combination of created interests to which 
the vehemence of Callimaco’s love and the astuteness of Ligurio 
(in a kind of valet idle of later comedy) are as the precipitating 
agent. In fact, the Mandragola^ in the unilinear quality of ite 
action, is outstanding among contemporary plays. The simplest 
of Ariosto^s comedies seems complex in comparison, as does Bib- 
biena^s; and Aretino’s beside it seem a maze of actions and frag- 
ments of actions. 

Moreover, in spite of a long tradition in the criticism of the 
Mandfagdla^ praising it as a comedy of character,^^ the play 
dearly follows another famous rule : 

^ In discussing the play with me, Trof, h&o Spitzer noted that tiuroughout 
it is the Friar who most observes the passing of time, when, hein^ a Friar, 
he should be the one most unconcerned with Just that; also ^at he is 
emphatically shown to be always with women— two observations that seem 
to have an importance which cannot here be explored. 


585 
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The Plot then is the first principle , . . Character holds the second place.* 

Throughout this "comedy of character” Machiavelli has given 
first place to first things: to action. Nor is this surprising 
when one remembers the double parentage of this commedia eror 
dita: a kind of comedy which, however erudite its memory of Latin 
comic structure may have been, never forgot that its oiiier parent 
was Boccaccio and his offsprmg novellisUca. So, even if this 
paternity were not a familiar historical fact, an attentive reader of 
the play, knowing Boccaccio, could not fail to sense its novella 
inheritance. We have no particular novella source for the plot 
of the Mandragola, Yet the outline of its action is so clearly a 
pattern created mainly by Boccaccio that one feels the order of 
its composition must have been, first novella^ then commedia. 
Narrative structure is quite naturally its first prmciple. 

On the other hand it is easy, aesthetically and historically, to 
understand the terms of Goldonfs remembered enthusiasm for 
MachiaveUfs comedy: 

Ce n’etoit pas le style libre ni Pintrigue scandaleuse de la pi^ee qui me 
la faisoient trouver bonne , . . mais c’4toit la premiere pi^ce de caract^re 
qni m’4toit tomb4e sous les yeux et j’en 4tois encbant^.® 

With Goldoni, of course, piece de caracUre does not mean that the 
"psychology” of characters in the play directs the construction of 
its plot. This would be to attribute to the eighteenth-century play- 
wright that excess of our modern psychological critic whose damage 
Prof. E. E. Stoll has been at such pains to correct in Shakespearean 
criticism — ^and which has not been absent from the criticism of 
the Mandragola. Goldoni meant what any understandmg reader 
of the play should mean today: that plot is a first principle, but 
that upon the plot (in the sense of argument or thread of action) 
is built a display of character in various personae which makes 
the play something more than the representation of a narration — 
that its dramatic dimension, in short, exceeds narration in the 
direction of "character” This, too, was perfectly en regie for 
the Aristotelian critic* Here again he could only praise the comedy. 

As a matter of fact, the comedy received little attention from the 
critics of the second half of the century* It is interesting, however, 
to speculate a bit further and to wonder what such criticism would 

Poetics f yi {Butcber translation). 

^M^oires, (Moreuee, 1907, vol. p. 67). 
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have said of one character^ at least, in the play, a character m 
whom plot does not seem to be recognized as a first prmciple. This 
is a woman in the third scene of the third act, a completely un- 
attached fignre in the play, known simply as una donna^ in whom 
we shall here be chiefiy mterested. 

It should be said at once that neither classical nor neo-classical 
dramatic criticism made any provision for such a character as this. 
The only incidental or unattached character for which there seems 
to have been any attempt at justification was what Corneille ^ (and 
critics of antiquity) called the personnage protatique. But such 
a personage had a perfectly good raison d'etre m service to plot, 
and this was all that was needed to justify him in neo-classical 
criticism. Thus, if Siro m the openmg scene of the Mandragola 
had not appeared agam in the play, he wonld have made a very 
good example of the protatique. 

But as we shall see, the unattached character of Act III, sc. 3, 
cannot be reckoned with in terms of plot. She is not snb-narrative. 
She is, in fact, opposed to narration and outside of it. For this 
reason, chiefly, she interests us. She is the definition of a quality 
in the play, a quality by virtue of which the play is great, a qualiiy 
which we might call its local texture.^^ ® 

have Professor Lancaster to thank for pointing this out to me. 
Corneille’s remarks will he found in the Discours pohme dramatique, 
CBuvres (Grands Eenvains), t. i, p. 46. 

®This is to borrow a term and a view from Mr. John Crowe Eansom’s 
brilliant essay Criticism as Pure Speculation ” in the recent volume of 
essays by several entitled The Intent of the Critic (Princeton, 1941, pp. 
91 fi,). Mr Ransom is there concerned with poetic discourse while my pres- 
ent concern is with the structure of a particular play. With all apologies in 
advance to Mr. Ransom for any violations of his theory in the present 
appropriation of it, it does seem that his terminology of logical structure 
and local teasture is capable of a wide application in critical discourse and 
that it can serve to give a name to things which older criticism fails to 
distinguish or account for. The present essay draws mainly from those 
parts of Mr. Ransom’s essay where he speaks of local teseture as additions 
to the argument both energetic and irrelevant ” which ** give, in spite of 
the Argument, which would seem to be perfectly self-sufficient, a sense of 
the real density and contingency of the world in which arguments and 
plans have to be pursued,’’ " This character spreads out in planes at right 
angles to the coux^ of the argument and in effect gives to the discourse 
another dimension not present in perfectly logical prose.” As for this view 
directed specifically at dramatic discourse, Rrofessor Stoll , seems very close 
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The first form. (the prose form) of the Mandragola^ that is, 
the fmola which is its first prmeiple, is clearly that of a novella. 
But what local texture does this structure bear? As a piece de 
caractere it readily provides scenes which "spread out in planes 
at right angles to the course of the argument/^ That is, they are 
scenes which are witness to much more of an incidental display 
of " character than is demanded by the favola in even its broadest 
sense. Old Nicia walks toward home with Siro, going for a segno 
from his young wife (Act II, sc. 3), but his talk is of other 
matters — ^matters which do not act in plot at all. Bather do they 
exhibit a concern for local texture as opposed to plot in the play. 
This is true of several scenes centered on Nicia and Callimaco or 
on the Eriar alone. In fact, the local display of this other dimen- 
sion seems to be what has earned praise (in varymg terminology) 
for the Mandragola, Of course, the mere quantity of it would not 
make it a great comedy nor distinguish it from much contemporary 
production. But the quality of it does. Aretiuo has an abimdance 
of the incidental, although it could be shown that what in his work 
is incidental is simply mcidental action (formmg little epicycles 
on the mam action) rather than a display of condition or texture. 
Bibbiena^s Oalandria has considerable side-play away from the mam 
line of the argument — ^but it is side-play into the farcical and into 
the facezia. One may recall many more comedies of the century 
including the Gandelaio, only to return to a quickened apprecia- 
tion of precisely the quality of this other dimension in the Man- 
dragola — ^as somethmg which is, by contrast, synthetic and three- 
dimensional. 

Our woman of Act III, sc. 3, is almost completely contained 
within her dimension of local texture. In fact, she is such a pure 
case of it that she can stand, I think, as a kind of sign of the nature 
of the comic vision which gave life to the whole Mandragola. 

the scene in question, our eyes are focused on two figures 
standing on the steps of the Church: a friar and a woman. We 
see them both for the first time. The Friar is certainly that Con- 
fessor of Iiucrezia whom we have been expecting because the argu- 
te it wken he speahs of ^ those imagmative and emotional comprehensions 
and interrelations, rather independent of the strictly narrative or narrowly 
dramatic, the probable or logical, the purposiTC or causal . . - transverse 
or radial instead of longitudinal.” {Dramatic texture m ^haheepeare in 
his volume BhaTcespeare ard Other Mastersj 1940, p. 30.) 
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ment has called for him. But the woman? Nothing has called 
for her. She is simply una donna to ns and to the play. This is 
her first appearance and her last. For one brief scene she is before 
ns, an entirely unattached figure, but one which completely domi- 
nates this scene. The naturalness of tiie idle chatter which flows 
from this woman^s mouth as she talks with her confessor is 
astounding. It can only be appreciated in the Italian — or better, 
in the Florentine that it is. The Friar m?ites her to confession. 
Her reply, from her first words, makes the scene hers : 

iN'on per oggi; io sono aspettataj mi basta essermi sfogata un poco 
cosi ritta ritta, Avete voi dette quelle messe della 5^'ostra Donna? . , . 
Togliete ora quest© fiorino, e direte dua mesi ogni lunedi la messa de' 
morti per Panima del mio marito. E ancora cbe fussi uno omaccio, pure 
le came tirono; io non posso fare non mi risenta quando io me ne ricordo. 
Ma credete voi cbe sia in purgatorio? . . . Io non so gia cotesto. Voi 
sapete pure quello cbe mi faceva qualcbe volta. Ob, quanto me ne dolsi io 
con esso voi! Io me ne discostavo quanto io potevo; ma egli era si 
importune! Ub, Nostro Signore! 

The other side of this dialogue to this point is so slight, the Friar 
has so little to say, that it is interesting to omit his remarks as 
above and contemplate the words of this woman as sufficient unto 
themselves. The Friar at this point barely has time to put in a 
few words when she is off again : 

♦ 

Credete voi ohel Toroo passi questo anno in Italia? . . . Naffe! Dio ci 
aiuti con queste diavolene 1 Io ho una gran paura di quello impalare. Ma 
io veggo qua in chiesa una donna che ha eerta accia di mio; io vo’ ire a 
trovarla. Fate col buon di! 

And she is gone from the play for good. 

This -woman, we have suggested, now standing there with her 
flow of chatter and now gone from the play quidkly and finally, 
is a kind of sign of the quality by whidi the whole play has great- 
ness. She can stand as that sign and be herself at the same time 
heeanse she has all the appearance of being unnecessary to the play. 
It might he claimed tiiat she and the scene serve to display IViar 
Timoteo in a certain light. Nor can this be wholly denied. They 
prSvide material for the Friar’s opening soliloquy of the folio-wing 
Scene. They hd.p place him by giving him ambience; Yet Timoteo 
receives much character ” exhibition in other scenes better planned 
to -this purpose. Moreover, the accent in this scene is not on 
Timoteo. It is on the -woman and very much on her. 
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Henry James, reporting an exciting conversation with Tnr- 
genieff, mentions the intensity of suggestion that may reside m 
the stray figure, the unattached character ... the trick of in- 
vesting some conceived or encountered individual with the germinal 
property and authority/^ ® One is tempted to claim such germinal 
property for this figure of a woman in the play, so perfectly does 
she seem to be the revealmg macchia for the whole; but, m this, not 
much speculative certainty is possible. One can, however, claim 
for her a kmd of authority, as a sign. I mean that this wholly 
stray figure is a kmd of pure manifestation of the quality of 
local texture which runs through the whole play, as well as a 
sample of the comic vision which rounds its little world. To this 
effect it seems significant that the figure and the scene have validity 
only within the play in the appointed order. It is no good to turn 
to this woman directly. She must be come upon within the play. 

Such unattached figures are rare enough in the novella, but they 
can be found there. They are always a kind of measure of quality. 
When a story has them, it has body. Boccaccio has given us the 
husband of Monna Belcolore and a few others, but none so useless 
to plot, I believe, as is this woman. How useless she is to the 
favola cite Mandmgola si cMamd the reader can test for himself 
by trying to translate the play back mto its novella conception. 
This scene and this woman would have to be eliminated. Thus 
her absolute freedom from any contribution to narrative structure, 
her complete existence in a dimension at right angles to plot, is 
her claim to our interest. The play would be great without her. 
But it could offer from within itself no better sign of its greatness 
than what we find in her. 

This woman has a meaning which can go beyond the play and 
touch the complete figure of the author. Viewed in the original 
Morehtine garb of her language, she becomes more and more sur- 
prising as we study her. Eor, as a kmd of comic vision, she stands 
in a pure light* I am surprised that Meredith missed her (and 
he noticed this very scene), but he seems to have been mislead by 
watching the Friar and thinking the while, like so many other 
critics, of Tartuffe. 

At the risk of seeming to overdo her importance, we must admit 
that there is indeed a quality to the comic vision which produces 

* Preface to The Portrait of a* hadp,, 
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her that can almost startle. Per this woman looked upon with 
no ridicule. Here is no farce^ no caricatnre, no satire. There 
seems to be no laughter here. And it is the absolute calm of the 
gaze which takes her m and passes on to the progress of plot which 
can startle. Onr wonder at sneh a quahty of vision is increased 
when we remember the date. But regardless of the year, no one 
quite has looked upon humanity in jnst such a way. Dante might 
have come the nearest to it, but Dante would not accept this focus. 
Even in Hell our view of humanity eternally damned is framed 
(by the presence of Dante the onlooker) in hope and knowledge 
of a better fate and salvation — ^if not for those in Hell, then for 
others. But the gaze which brings this stray figure mto the Mandra- 
gola IS one which Machiavelli as artist shares with Machiavelli, au- 
thor of the Prince and the Piscorsi. It is an eye which can look 
steadily at humanity against no screen of superhuman Grace — an 
eye which plumbs the depths of a comic world to a point almost 
beyond laughter. Of this world, dove gli uomini non sanno essere 
ne in tutto huoni ne in tutto tiisti,’^ this woman seems an essence 
and a static sign. 

If the spirit of comedy presiding over such a scene is almost 
beyond laughter, how is it that the MandragoU is so replete with 
laughter? If in this woman we glimpse for a moment how men 
are^^ and if ^^how men are " is not "'^mea as they are laughable/^ 
how is this problem resolved in a play which so obviously means to 
provoke nurth? 

Thus our stray figure has led us to what seems to be the basic 
critical problem of the play as comedy, and to the terms in which 
its ^^ontological locus” can perhaps be determined. The Man- 
dragola would seem to be comic ia the sense of laughable by the 
super-imposition of the ridiculous on a world which is not ridicu- 
lous. This could be followed through, for example, in the character 
of Messer Hicia. Hieia is not basically marked as a laughable 
character^ In fact, without the rigid control of the play, he can 
become a pathetic one for us today. Hieia is a comic figure in tihe 
deeper sense in which the donna of Act III, sc* S is the sign 
in the play* Because of this> because he is basically beyond laughter, 
Meia is made laughable through his language/ By giving unustial 

passage in the prologue t© the €li^ deserves attention for . the 
support which it gives to tMs view of ecanie struetor© in Machiavelli. In 
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twists to Ms speech, by putting into his mouth idioms of such high 
Florentine colour that even Florentines would laugh at him — ^thus 
is he made a source of amusement. But this is a comic mask 
placed for the occasion upon an underlying view of human nature 
wMchj with our eyes upon our stray figure, will not escape us. 
Meredith should have found more in the Mandragola than he did. 
It had what he was looking for. 

These are the terms, I feel, in which the proper critical measure 
of the play can be accomplished. When it is accomplished, our 
woman m pure local texture will not seem unimportant. 

Ceables S. Siegleeok 


SAINTE-BEUVE ON SCIENCE AND HUMAN NATURE: 

JOUFFROY, LE PLAY, PROUDHON 

Theodore Jouffroy, author of the once famous Comment les 
dogmes finissent (1823), was held in affectionate esteem by Sainte- 
Beuve, yet the critical habits of the latter made him question what 
he clearly considered a new dogmatism of tMs eager reorganizer of 
human nature and human relations. Jouffroy is the first in date of 
several contemporaries scrutinized m terms of their aflSrmations 
about a scientific treatment of such problems — scientific con- 
notiug much more of metaphysics and of abstraction than would 
be acceptable today in French or in English. The critic, while 
following current verbal usage, had important reservations about 
science so conceived. The record is of mterest for its bearing upon 
a significant trend of the last one hundred years and for what 
from a somewhat new angle it suggests about Sainte-Beuve. 

tUmt Prologue to a later comedy, M. is expressing more directly a theory of 
comedy, in m way original, but indicative of the determination to provoke 
laughter by making his characters ridiculous: 

Ma, volendo dilettare, h neeessario muovere li spettatori a xiso, il che 
non si pub fare mantenendo il parlare grave e severe; perchd le parole che 
fanno ridere sono, o soioeche, o iniuriose, o amorose, :g3 neeessario perkinto 
rappresentare persone sciocche, malediehe o innamorate e percib quelle 
commaiie che sono piene di queste tre qualita di parole, sono piene di risa; 
quelle che ne mancono, non truovono chi con il ridere le accompagni 
Thus, m so far as Mcia wears a comic mask, he tends, through his 
language, to become the iype of the modhio soiocoo. 
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The first three Jouffroy articles (1830-1831)^ show the com- 
mentator taking the other^s project for the analysis and control of 
humanity seriously enough to make serious objections. Eresh from 
his own studies as a medical student^ less temperate of speech than 
he will become^ he considers extravagant and grotesque Jouffroy^s 
generalizations about what scientific and presumably experimental 
methods can do for the study and then the shaping of human 
destiny. Already Jouffroy is writmg like a thorough determinist 
of the Taine school of thirty years later; already Sainte-Beuve is 
dubious. Partly as a physiologist perhaps and certainly in part as 
a moralist the young Sainte-Beuve, distrustful of abstractions, sug- 
gests already a programme that allies him both with predecessors of 
Descartes (compare the intuitions of Montaigne) and with the 
twentieth century (compare modem psychologists) : 

Tester en plein dans le r4el, dans I'unite substantielle de Tesprit et de la 
mati^re . . . vivre de la vie compile, profonde et intime, non seulement 
de la vie nette et claire de la conscience refl^eliie et de Facte voulu, mais 
de la vie multiple et convergente qui nous affiue de tons les points de 
notre ^tre; que nous sentons parfois de la sensation la plus irrecusable, 
couler dans notre sang, frissonner dans notre moelle, fremir dans notre 
chair, se dresser dans nos cheveux, g4mir en nos entrailles, sourdre et 
murmurer au sein des tissus, . . . ® 

The immediate alliance is no doubt, as Gustave Michaut says,® 
with the Saint-Simoniens, but such passages contain in germ much 
of the future Sainte-Beuve soon to be free of this seet.^ He will 
become briefly but entirely explicit later about physiological de- 
velopments,® in subsequent writing about Jouffro/s psychology.” 
In these first articles he chiefly attacks habits of quick generaliza- 
tion. At the same time, with his own persistent humanist deduc- 
tions, but also passing the centuries in review and clearly intend- 

^J^remters Lundxs^ n, 1-49. pp. 35, 40. 

® Bainie-Beuve mant les LundiS) p. 239. 

* Sainte-Beuve later said {Mes Foisom, p. 196) that the opportunity to 
observe at first-hand the Saint-Simonlens taught him much about the 
b^avior of religious reformers and made his touch more sure fmore 
scientific) as a historian of J'ort-B^aL 

®On the other hand in one of these early articles (p. 17) Sainte-Beuve 
denies the validity of any chemical investigation of, for example, the 
lobes of the brainy, he then had nq notion, and for this he can hardly be 
reproached, that scientists would he talking later about the chemical 
core of living matter and the secretion of neurohumors. 
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ing to be MstoricaJ, lie writes with eloquent conviction about the 
triumph of man, complete as described above, over outside 
nature ; Apollo has conquered the Python.® 

In the next Jouffroy article (1883)^ further doubts are ex- 
pressed about this " dogmatique par exceUenee " ® rashly presuming 
to be scientific and, what m this case brings out still more the 
humanist and the artist in Sainte-Beuve himself, there is expression 
of regret that Jouffroy distrusted and suppressed his own poetic 
urges/ Indeed under such ruthlessly self-imposed logic Sainte-Beuve 
senses Tennui de Fl-me.” Concerning those moments where 
Jouffroy^s imagination gave him a hint of the infinite creation of 
which he was so slight a fragment Samte-Beuve writes with par- 
ticular sympathy and once in a deeply personal tone : he too has had, 
for a brief instant, his Sinaitic vision.^^ The work of fiction that 
Jouffroy might have composed — and he did contemplate a novel — 
might well have been a psychological treasure-house; not for any 
systematization but for genuine insight into particular cases. Sainte- 
Beuve was writing this in December, 1833; his own novel, VolupU, 
on which he had been working intermittently since 1831, was pub- 
lished in July, 1834; agam one may suspect an autobiographical 
note, less deliWate this time — and be remmded of Val6ry analyzing 
himself in the person of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Sainte-Beuve continued all his life, as passing references show, 
to be drawn to Jouffroy and returned to the author formally in 
1853 when he discussed MignePs eulogy of the deceased member 
before the Academie des Sciences Morales et PoUtiquesJ-^ He has 
stwajs wished, he says again, that Jouffroy had not limited himself 

* P. 46. ^ Portraits UtUraires, i, 296-324. 

p. 319. Sainte-Beuve seems not to liave been struck by the 
paradox that Jouffroy is particularly known as tbe author of Comment les 
dogmes finissmt^ 

* Sainte-Beuve mentions in a note two poems in Joseph Delorme which 
are about Jmffrog although the latter is not named. 

p. 306. 

p. 312. Cf. the Sainte-Beuve who writes later with admiration 
of the Bomnium Beipiorm and disparagingly of a near-sighted Chateau- 
briand (Chateauhrimd et son groups Uttirawe^ n, 401-403). 

Jouffroy^s pioneer work in ^theties (cf. H. IT. Forest, '^Jouffroy et le 
probItoe de Fimitation dans les arts/ PMDA, m, 1095-1102, December 
1941) seems not to have interested him* 

Cameries du lund% vm, 291 ff. 
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to spectilations so abstract and sterile^ wearing himself out in 
attempts to set up a merely conjectural science — ^meaning psy- 
chology^ as it was understood in Samte-Beuve^s day. He had 
already looked dubiously upon this attitude in a by-remark of the 
1833 article ; psychology as practiced, he ventured to assert, except 
for certain contributions about details, satisfied mainly the per- 
sonal convictions of the observer, and as a science had to be 
started anew by each person. And Sainte-Beuve had compared 
this psychologist to a fisherman fishing for his own reflexion m 
the water.^^ How, twenty years later, he raises the same question 
of principle; this kind of psychologist, not a true savant, ^^n’a 
qu^une science de reflets et de miroitements^^; he wishes Jouf- 
froy and others had not drawn so absolute a line of demarcation 
between their psychology and physiology. And he adds a com- 
ment, literary, intuitive, which contains a hint of the twentieth 
century : psychologists would do well to consider La Fontame and 
how for the study of man and the workings of the human mind he 
by no means excluded observation of animals and comparisons based 
upon natural history. 

In 1869, the last year of his life, the critic makes a final, brief 
and again consistent allusion to Jouffroy. He publishes in a new 
edition of his Portraits contemporains^^ a long and picturesque 
letter written him in 1833 by George Sand in which she agrees to 
make the aequaintancp of Jouffroy but in which she sets down, with 
an acuteness inspired perhaps by some remark of Sainte-Beuve, her 
conjectures as to what Jouffroy is like. She suspects he is a man 
of small experience and innocently narrow-minded; she uses the 
occasion to compare him with Sainte-Beuve to the credit of the 
latter^s tolerance and larger discernments. Same-Beuve was not 
a vain man, and it is not likely that he finally published this letter 
because of its compliment to him. He simply continues to be 
interested in moralists — and in moralizers. He says explicitly of 
this incident that m recommending Jouffroy as one new acquaint- 
ance who might help George Sand's mood of the moment he was not 
very subtle: ^^J'allais donner dans le doctrinaire." The lady 
broug|it this home to him, he tells us, with a kind of graceful 
docility. 

Portraits Uitj§raire8» 305, note. 

Oaussries 4u luftd% vxflt, 305, note. 510-513. 
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Sainte-Beuve^s numerous, often favorable, certainly not docile, 
judgments of the great doctrmaire Tame, notably m 1857 and 
1864,^^ involve issues related to those that arise with Jouffroy, but 
these would take one deep into literary history and literary criti- 
cism.^^ Eor the moment I am looking principally at two or three 
men outside the field of 'belles-lettres who interested Sainte-Beuve, 
even induced him more or less unconsciously to introspection, be- 
cause of their ambitions to make strictly scientific investigations of 
human nature and human society. The formal estimates of Jouf- 
froy provide a sample of Samte-Beuve^s views about this enter- 
prise over a considerable part of his life (1830-1853). A study of 
Le Play (1864), a book on Proudhon (1865), and also, m a case 
where the novelist attempts to become an uncompromising scien- 
tist,^® a letter to Zola (1868), offer parallel evidence for the final 
decade. The letter to Zola opens up other vistas. 

Le Play is praised as a Polytechnieien, a metallurgist who brings 
his professional training to bear, intelligently, upon the problems 
of human society.®® The article indicates no reversal of principles 
as compared with the earlier comments upon Jouffroy; in the engi- 
neer's mind of Le Play the critic finds no abuse of abstractions; 
Le Play is a kind of Bonald rejuvenated, progressive and scien- 

” Causeries du lundi, xm, 249-2845 Nomeaux Lundis, vm, 66-137. 

Tame wrote extensively about tbe theories and abstractions of Jouffroy 
in PMlosophes frangais du dtx^neuvieme sihcle, Paris, 1857, pp. 197-282, 
Taine as usual shows his liking for neat compartments (“Je n’entends 
plus du tout. H n’y a Ik qu’une image po4tique. Cela est litt^raire, non 
seientihque,” p. 234) and for formulas: Jouffroy wavers between Aris- 
totelian analysis and the catechism; Jouffroy was ‘‘exclu de la v4rit4 et 
yoisin de la v4rite,” As a final proof of his own distrust of theories and 
fidelity to record Taine plays a game he calls *^changement de si^ele’’ 
and proves that Jouffroy would have been happier and greater had he been 
bom in Bngland in 1680, educated at Cambridge, etc. 

Kola accepts the consequences of Taine’s celebrated formula about vice 
and virtue, as Taine himself explicitly did mot. Indeed the latter said of 
Kola^s discipleship: C’est un fils quo je renie*^ (as quoted hy Bourget, Les 
AnmUSf April 1, 1928). 

Le Play, JDa B^forme sociah oa Frame didtUte de Vobservatton cem- 
parie des peuples eurepSenSf^ Wmmautc lundts, ix, 161-201. 

Sainte-Beuve wrote an article on Bonald in 1851 (Oameries du tundi^ 
2V, 426-449). He is tolerant of the intolerance of Bonald as an interesting 
specimen of one mood of one epoch. Bonald is not directly related to the 
Jouffroy, Le Play, Proudhon sequence and, of course, in 'many ways was 
their opposite. 
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tifie (evidently to Sainte-Benve in the proper sense of this last 
word), 

M. Le Play est d’uiie g4n4ration toute nouvelle, il est rhomme de la soci4t4 
moderne par excellence, nourri de sa vie, eleve dans son progres, dans ses 
sciences et dans ieurs applications, de la lignee des fils de Monge et de 
Berthollet; et, s^il a congu la pensde d'une rdforme, ce n'est la suite 
de Texpdrience et en combmant les voies et moyens qu^il propose avee toutes 
les forces vives de la civilisation actnelle . . . en savant, en bomme pratique, 
mnni . . . de tons les mat4riaux particuliers qull a rassembl4s.®^ 

The details of this passage show, in fine, that Le Play is credited 
with exactly the skill in observation and selection which Manrras 
will later admire in Sainte-Benve himself as organizing em- 
piricism/^ Sainte-Benve has recognized a companion-spirit, in- 
deed he is not utterly remote from the psj^chologist who con- 
templates hunself — ^bnt he will never claim to be exclusively 
scientific. * 

Proudhon does. In one of the long and many passages from 
Proudhon which Sainte-Benve quotes in his book about the con- 
fident socialist the latter reproaches Jouffroy for having been 
only a weak and lukewarm practitioner of social science who 
failed to grasp the simple truth that ibe laws of arithmetic and 
algebra rule over the movements of societies as over the chemical 
combinations of atoms, that in the moral as in the mechanical 
world nothing happens sine ponders et numero et mensura?^ 
Sainte-Benve is naturally full of objections to the new social 
mechanist yet he admires, repeatedly, the grandiose ambitions of 
this earnest and sincere as well as arrogant pioneer. Even to be 
shipwrecked on these vast seas is heroic.^® The centuries may 
prove Proudhon a prophet. But he is nmvely impatient. Sainte- 
Benve protests in terms of a long French literary and cultural 
tradition of delicate appraisal.®^ He is not persuaded that every- 
thing is already arranged and for the best in the best of possible 

189. 

as Trois Wes poUUqueS) 1898, Chapter ni. 

Proudhon, sm >0ie et su correspondmee, 1872; first published as 
four articles iu Zu contempormne, October-l>ecerQber, 1865. 

58. 

109. 

propre de la plus haute iutelligeuce est dans uu ^quHibre 
sup4rieur” {p. 371. . 
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sciences/^ He quotes Moliere about reasoning that banishes 
reason/^ With Pascal he holds, although not in verbatim refer- 
ence, that Yespnt geomeirique is not enough. He points out ex- 
plicitly that Proudhon might have found wise counsel m Pascal for 
wrestling with the contradictions in man — ^but Proudhon was too 
loftily dedicated to his science toute nouvelle.” Such intemper- 
ance suggests to Sainte-Beuve on the other hand certain qualities 
of a much more recent French literary manner with which, we 
know, the critic was often not m sympathy. Something defective, 
or excessive rather, in the conformation of Proudhon’s brain made 
him the victim of a sort of optical illusion; he saw things as 
bigger, nearer, more imminent than they were. ^^Victor Hugo a 
quelque chose de ce defaut ou de eet exees cerebral dans I’ordre 
visuel et pour ce qui est des couleurs : il voit trop gros, trop rouge 
et trop saillant.”^^ There is a comparable giantism (although 
Sainte-Beuve does not trouble to make the comparison) in 
Proudhon, who likes to take all the bulls by the horns at once, 
who even, with a kind of Cyclopean merriment, delights in terri- 
fying us; Samte-Beuve suggests here that British reformers, of 
more human dimensions, have been wiser: Proudhon ^^ 3 one de sa 
logique, de sa massue d’Hercule, et la prom^ne sur les tStes comme 
quelqu’un qui n’a rien a menager. ... Et voil^ une des mille 
raisons qui font qu’en France on n’a pas de Eichard Cobden/’ 

Such a passionately rectilinear science is to Sainte-Beuve not 
authentic science. Again he calls for more attention, on the part of 

271. Cf. also a letter of Sainte-Beuve's maturity to Prosper 
Skkfautiu (9 jau. 1859) wkerein likewise the critic suggests that he has 
reservations on this matter; "Aussi . , . ne vous ai-je jamais ni 
vous, cher Maltre, ni Saint-Simon; juger, c’est appliquer un cnten^m, et 
je B*en ai pas pour la Science sociale" d^Autographes, 15 avril, 

1903, p. 03; also in Mvre dfor Bmnte-Beme, p. 241). 

333, P.223, 

P. 342. !Phere are of course any number of references in Sainte-Beuve 
to this characteAtic of Hugo, from the critie*s early letters directly to the 
poet (e.g. the letter on Cromwell, Pebmary 13, 1827, in Oorrespondmoe 
ginSrcule,, X, 78-81) to the section on Hugo in Mes Foiems (pp. 30-56 01 
in Mes Foisom Sainte-Beuve% allusion to an entire g4n4ration ampoul4e/' 
his own (p, 23). Mote how far all this takes one beyond the indulgence in 
personalities and remcune with which Sainte-Beuve is almost invariably 
chaiged. 

^«P, 163. 
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these analysis of hnman relations, to physiology, with its laws 
multiple and mysterions/^ The epithet mysterious is more 
suggestive of belles-lettres than of laboratories; even so Sainte- 
Benve senses modern developments, and we have just seen him 
writing somewhat as a modem physiologist of the brain of the 
social crusader he wishes to understand. He is also seen to be 
sufficiently aware of the ways of competent professional scientists 
to issue a warning about laymen who dabble; when Proudhon for 
example ventures into astronomy he misses vital distinctions : les 
profanes devraient parler le moins possible de ces choses, sur les- 
quelles ils ne font que balbutier.^^ 

A layman who was soon, after his own fashion, to grow very 
articulate %bout the extension to daily human living of scientific 
methods, who was well aware of Proudhon, and who insisted that 
Sainte-Beuve notice his own work, was Emile Zola. The letter 
Sainte-Beuve wrote him becomes a part of this survey. The situa- 
tion is at first glance slightly bewildering because Zola is convinced 
that Proudhon marche en pleine erreur when he tries to com- 
prehend artists and this because of his failure to realize that art is 
a matter of individual temperament, whereas Samte-Beuve in turn 
believes that Zola ^^fait fausse route because Zola would have 
the artist turn scientifically impersonal. The solution as regards 
Zola may lie in the dates, m a rapid evolution after Mes Ecdnes 
(1866), in which he included Proudhon, toward Le Roman expert^ 
mental (1880). Present concern is with Sainte-Beuve^s letter to 
Zola of June 10, 1868 wherein, yielding to the novelists urgings, 
he expresses an opmion of Therese Baquin,^^ Tour book, he says, 

« P. 130 

P. 200, note. There is one case where Sainte-Beuve deliberately urges 
close collaboration between artist and savant; in an article, of the same 
decade (1863), on Littr4 {Nouveana: lundis^ Y, 200-256), he imagines the 
admirable French dictionary that might result from a union of the dis- 
criminating culture of the Academy and the scientific competence, a little 
absolute, of a Littrd. 

Zola, Mes Maines, 1866, article on " Proudhon et Courbet.” My own 
art, says Zola, is outside of all rules and social necessities. Yet there 
would seem to be the germ of the other Zola in Proudhon when the latter 
says approvingly that " un philosophe experiments sur des id€es comme un 
physicien sur des corps” (quoted by Sainte-Beuve, Proudhon, p. 124). 

Gorrespondanoe, n, 314-317. Sainte-Beuve wrote no article on Zola 
and was clearly reluctant to send this letter. 
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is remarkable, anij may mark an epoch in the evolution of the 
novel. But even so snch a work " depasse les limites . . . sort des 
conditions de Fart k qnelqne point de vue qu^on Fenvisage; et, 
en rednisant Fart a n^etre que la seule et simple verit4 ... me 
parait hors de cette verite.^^ In Sainte-Beuve^s opinion nothmg in 
the novel justifies the epigraph (which he did not say and did not 
need to say was taken from Taine) to the effect that vice and 
virtue are products like vitriol and sugar. Zola is neither an 
authentic savant nor a true artist: Je pretends quhci vous man- 
quez a Fobservation ou a la divination. C^est fait de tSte et non 
d’apr^s nature.^^ Sainte-Beuve seems to find Zola making up 

facts in his head quite m the manner of Jouffroy and Proudhon. 

No doubt the most vital issue here is that about Trutih Aiming 
so uncompromisingly at la vente simple^ says Sainte-Beuve, makes 
you miss it. This somehow recalls the Sainte-Beuve in the person 
of Joseph Delorme who insisted almost forty years earlier that 
^^une verite est ton jours moms vraie esprimee que congue.^^ The 
argument is not that one should abandon expression but that one 
must both seek it and distrust it. Zola, for Sainte-Beuve, is evi- 
dently oversangume and impatient. At the same time the doubts 
of ihe critic, the artist, about la seule et simple v4rit4 constitute 
a contrast (that is somethmg of a shock) to the frequently quoted 
remark of Sainte-Beuve : Si j^avais une devise, ce serait le vrai^ le 
vrai seul. — ^Et que le beau et le bien s^en tirent ensuite comme ils 
pourront ! " Jean Bonnerot, of whom it is said that he knows 
more about Sainte-Beuve than did Sainte-Beuve himself, insists 
upon this remark when stressing the scientific character of the 
critic^s work in an article relative to the Musee de la lUUrature of 
the Paris Exposition of 1937.®® And in the Sainte-Beuve Tableau 
which Bonnerot prepared for this occasion he quoted another state- 
ment wherein Sainte-Beuve dedared himself to be as fanatical a 
truth-seeker as the most extreme scientist: J^irais an bout du 

#T « pensles de Josepli Pelorme/’ FoSsieSf i, 180. Cf. Baudelaire, Sainte- 
Beuve^s disciple in some ways, ou indispensable obscurity. r 

Letter to Tictor Buroy, 9 December 1866. Oorre&pondmce, H, 41, 

^^Mhamhe premiers iUmmts d^im musSe de Utt4ratm^ef Paris, DenoSl, 
1938. Sainte-Beuve,'* pp. 20-24. Taine would haye been fascinated by 
tbis exhibit (of. Taine, FhUoeophie de U, 1; musses sont deS 
muslums"). ^ 
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monde pour une minutie comme uu geologue maniaque pour un 
caillou/^ May it not be^ with all deference to Jean Bonnerot, that 
Sainte-Beuve^s talk of a devise had in at a touch of houtade or 
QOwiteT-ioutade^ He was looking here at the belle devise et sur- 
tout speeieuse^^ of Cousin: le heau^ le lien, le vrai. He never 
cared for such systematization; moreover he was dubious about 
Cousin, not a really great man,^® and he was dubious of idees 
regues about the good and the beautiful or anything else. He 
immediately proceeds in this letter to attack the stultifying and 
devitalizmg notion of examining current literature from the point 
of view of a tradition, a code,^^ The protest, in favor of le vrai 
seul may be as much the reaction of the supple and imaginative 
man of letters against a certain formalism as that of the fact 
seeker. No doubt, as is commonly repeated, Sainte-Beuve’s critical 
works gave a scientific f oundation to literary analysis ” — ^but the 
artist persists. 

The present record shows for one thing an artist holding out 
steadily for more of finesse, notably in reference to Jouffroy and 
Proudhon. Sainte-Beuve has a reputation, supported indeed by 
the most commonly cited of his own self-analyses, for being the 
least persistent of men, a sort of intellectual chameleon (" Je suis 
Pesprit le plus bris4 et le plus rompu aux metamorphoses,” etc.) ; 
it is often forgotten that in this same passage he insists that he 

*oof. «Pensees de Joseph Delorme/’ Po4sie$, i, 181, note: Cousin "joue 
. . . le g^nie” In the second of these '^Pensees” Sainte-Beuve cites 
Cousin’s quip* “II y a toujours les trois quaits d’ahsurde dans tout ce que 
nous disons ” — ^which is probably related to the first “ Pens4e/’ about at- 
tempts to express the truth one conceives, but which likewise provides 
opportunity for counter-boutades. Sainte-Beuve’s four articles about Cousin 
have slight relation to the present science problem; he notes that Cousin’s 
eclecticism was acceptable neither to the orthodox believers nor to the 
physiologists. 

the end of the Proudhon are published a few notes and fragments 
which the critic seems to have written at the same time and in the same 
year, 1800., He engages in speculation about the future of literature, and 
he »ees no reason why literature should not move forward as science is 
expected to do. The persistent pioneer In him comes out in a glance 
towards the new world, which he considers crude perhaps bub vigorous, and 
he indulges {p, 349) in a “coup d’oeil sur la Utt^ature amdrieaine . , . qui 
a . . . depttis Pranklin juBqu% Emerson son cachet original et qui pent 
I’avoir de plus ed plus. — Dans touts cette litt4rature, comme on se passe 
de la litt4rature, des vieilles iddes regues I ” 
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never abdicated will or jndgment.^^ The present record also 
shows this artist deeply interested in a scientific attitude towards 
human relations,^® more comprehending of its potentialities than 
a psychologist like Joubert or a socialist like Proudhon, thoroughly 
sympathetic with the engineer's mind of a Le Play; the moralist 
in Sainte-Beuve while attached m tradition and in practice to 
Montaigne and others of a noble Ime had glimpses of a future 
alliance of the methods of a delicate art and an authentic science. 
This is the man who wanted in criticism at once more charm and 
more reality^ de la pome k la fois et quelque physiologic.^^ 

Columbia Tlnixerstiy HOEATIO SmII^ 


ENG. DISMAL «= 0. E. WI8M-AL 

The generally accepted opmion about the etymology of this Eng- 
lish word is that which is reflected in the NED and which is in 
essence identical with the commentary to lines 1206-07 of the Boole 
of the Duchess (I trowe hit was in the dismal^ That was the ten 
woundes of Egipie) given by Skeat in his edition of Chaucer : 

Dismal, In tliis particular passage the phrase in the dismal means 
'on an unlucky day/ with reference to an etymology which coimected 
dismal with the Latin dies malus. Though we cannot derive dismal 
immediately from the Lat. dies malus, it is now known that there was 
an Anglo-French phrase dis mal ( = Lat. dies mail, plural); whence the 
phrase in the dismal, 'in the evil days/ or (more loosely), 'on an 


portraits Uttdraires, i, 545 (" Pens4es/^ XV). 

*®In a brief address to medical students in 1868 Sainte-Beuve stresses, 
as he naturally would to them, the physiological side: "la seule garantie 
de, l^avenir, d^un avenir de progrfes, de vigueur et d^honneur pour notre 
nation est dans F4tude, — et surtout dans T4tude des sciences naturelles, 
physiques, <himiqu€S, et de la physiolo^e. C^est par Ik que bien des idSes 
vagues on fausses s'4claircissent. ou se rectident. ... Ce n'est pas seule- 
--ment^Fhy^i^-.phS:Sique de rhumanitd qui y gagnera, e’est son hygiene 
morale. . » . Btudie^r, travailles;, messieurs, travaillez k gu4rir un Jour nos 
malades de corps et d’esprit,” {Dettres d la prinoesse, pp, 336, note) . 

A comprehensive study should be made of Sainte-Beuve and the physical 
sciences. 

Portraits httdraires, i, 546 ("Pens4es,’^ xxx). Sainte-Beuve added in 
another version of this Fens^e {Mes Poisons, p. 120): *^La physiologie 
gagne avec les annees/" 
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evil day/ Wlien the exact sense was lost, the suffix -al seemed to be ad- 
jectival, and the word dtsmal became at last an adjective. The A. F form 
dismal, explained as les mat jours (evil days), was discovered by M Paul 
Meyer in a Glasgow MS. (marked Q. 9 13, fol. 100, back), in a poem dated 
1256; which settles the question Br. Chance notes that Chaucer probably 
took dis-mal to be derived from 0. F. dts mal, i e. ‘ ten evils ^ ; see 1. 1207. 

We can now see the connexion with the next line. The whole sentence 
means. ‘I think it must have been in evil days (i e. on an unlucky 

day), such as were the days of the ten plagues of Egypt'; and the allusion 
is clearly to the so-called dies ^gyptiaci, or unlucky days; and woundes 
is merely a rather too literal translation of Lat. plaga, which we generally 
translate by plague In Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum iNTaturale, lib. 
XV. c 83, we find . — In quolibet mense sunt duo dies, qui dicuntur JBggp- 
tiaci, quorum unus est a principio mensis, alter a fine/ He goes on to 
show how they are calculated, and says that, in January, the Egyptian 
days are the 1st, and the 7th from the end, i e. the 25th; and he expressly 
refeis the name Mgyptiaci to the plagues of Egypt, which (as some said) 
took place on Egjptian days; for it was asserted that there were minor 
plagues besides the ten. See also Brand's Pop. Antiqxiities, ed. Ellis, from 
which I extract the following. Barnabe Googe thus translates the remarks 
of Naogeorgus on this subject [of days] * — 

‘But some of them Egyptian are, and full of jeopardee. 

And some again, beside the rest, both good and luckie bee' 

Brand (as above), ii. 45. 

‘ The Christian faith is violated when, so like a pagan and apostate, any 
man doth observe those days which are called JSgyptiaci/ etc. — Melton’s 
Astrologaster, p. 56; in Brand, ii. 47. ‘If his Journey began unawares 
on the dismal day, he feares a mischiefs Bp. Hall, Characters of Virtues 
and Vices; in Brand, ii. 48. ‘Alle that take hede to dysmal dayes^ or 
use nyce observaunces in the newe moone,’ etc ; Dialogue of Dives and 
Pauper (1493); in Brand, i 9. ‘A dismol day'; Tale of Beryn, 650. 
Compare also the following — 

‘Her disemale daies, and her fatal houres’; 

Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. iii. (ed. 1561, fol. 370). 

In the Pistil of Swete Susan (Laing's Anc, Pop. Poetry of Scotland), 1. 305, 
Daniel reproves one of the elders in these terms. — 

‘Thou hast i-be presedent, the people to steere. 

Thou dotest now on thin olde tos, m the dismaleJ 
In Langtoft’s Chromcle, 1- 477 (in Wright’s Polit. Songs, p 303 ^ John 
Baliol is attacked in some derisive verses, which conclude with: — Eede him 
at wde in the dismale^; i. e. advise him to ride on an unlucky day. Cf. 
The Academy, Nov. 28, 1891, p. 482; etc. 

The consequence of ‘proposing’ on an unlucky day was a refusal; see 
1. 1243. 

The gist of Skeat^s interpretation is, in turn, repeated in F. If. 
Eobertson’s edition. But Paul Meyer himself, in his original pub- 
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lication of the Anglo-French poet Eaiif de Linham (1256), seems 
much less convinced of the etymology dismal = 0.'F. dis mal; 
without committmg himself this editor comments merely: ^^11 
[Raiif ] donne ainsi Texplication du mot anglais dismal : ^ Dismal 
les appelent plusours. Geo est a dire les mal jours And indeed, 
for us, no more than for Paul Meyer, should this attempt at an 
etymology by the thirteenth century poet, settle the question.” 
For the Anglo-French dis mal ” of which Skeat speaks is nowhere 
attested — and for several very good reasons * in the first place a Lat. 
dies mali^ could give m Old French only ^di mal (or, m the 
oblique case of the plural, "^dis mam) : no such hybrid eombmation 
as *dis maly with the noun in the oblique, the adjective m the 
nominative form, could exist. Secondly, the adjective maly used 
with emotive force, generally precedes the noun (as is evidenced 
by the phrase in our own passage mal jours^ and m Godefroy, s. v. 
maly by the attestations of maujour^; cf. also in Godefroy mal 
terns y male semaine etc.). Finally, the substantive di is scarcely 
to be found in 0. F. except m stereotyped phrases {pumedi «= puis 
cel diy Alexius) or as an element of petrified compounds such as 
lunsdty midi ; the explanation les maljours, given by Rauf de Lin- 
ham, suggests by it what must have been the normal way of express- 
ing m 0. F, the idea ^ dies nefasti/ Moreover, as regards English 
usage, the expression ^dismal days^ is attested only a little later 
than IS the original phrase ^ in the dismal ^ ; the addition of the word 
^ day* to a word itself suggestmg the idea May^ is rather sur- 
prising. In the French sent^ee of E, de Linham dismal les 

^die$ mull is likewise unattested in Classical Latin as a stock-phrase, 
so far as I have heen able to determine; we find, however, in Petronins a 
idiesTt incommodi (as opposed to dtes horn), and it is possible that this 
may represent a euphemism for a *die8 mail that was current. Por late 
Latin, the ThLL (s. v. dies coL I06T) attests the singular dtes mala (e g. 
Vulg. Ps* 40, 2; in die mala)^ hut I was able to find traces of the plural 
dies mali only as late as XJgutio (Bu Cange s.v. dies aegypUams). 

®ie oi4y possible way of retaining the etymology dies mali would be to 
assume that the French word represents a vulgar adaptation from a 
(late) Latin phrase winch would have become common: that is, i).F, 
dismal WQTiLd be, not a compound of two French words, but could only 
come directly from the Latin di{,e)s > dismal. 

® In fact, les mal ^onrs should have been printed in P. Meyer's text as a 
compound: les mal jours; cf. the examples in Gk)defroy, and also maltems, 
malesemaine etc. 
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appelant plusours, dismal could be an adjective referring to jours 
in which there is no place for a componnd with dies. 

The etymological explanation dismal = 0. F. dis mail (Lat. dies 
mail) is farther invalidated by the two lines of Chancer cited above 
in which;, accordmg to Dr. Chance, he identifies dismal with the 
^ten evils ^ {dis mal — decern mala). No one has adopted the 
etymology of Chancer ; why should we then adopt that of the other 
medieval poet? In fact we know today that to medieval writers 
etymology offered an opportunity, not only of pxmnmg and am- 
plification (cf. A. Schiafiini, Tradizi'one e poesia^ p. 96) but of 
developing the ample possibilities of symbolism latent in language : 
various phonetic associations could be used to clarify the res 
referred to by a particular word. Isidore in his collection of various 
etymologies started this ^poly-etymological^ approach by putting 
side by side different traditional explanations with no attempt to 
decide between them. Compare : 

( Origines V, 30-31 ) Mane lux natura et plena, nec iam crepuseulum. Et 
dictum mane a mano\ manum emm antiqui honum dicebant. Quid enim 
melius luce? Alii mane aestimant vocari a M ambus, quorum conversatio 
a luna ad terram est. Alii putant ab aere, quia manus, id est rams, 
est atque perspicuus. 

In St. Bernard of Clairvaux we find in full development that 
medieval conception of etymology che . . . analixza i vocaboli al 
fine di dar sviluppo e decoro al discorso, di gettar luce suUa cosa 
e sul nome descritti, di cavar dal nome, con avveduta opportunita, 
applicazioni morali a beneficio degli uditori^^ (thus the name of 
the Virgin Mary is developed in St. Bernardos sermons according 
to the ^ interpretio nominis ^ Maris stella and Mater Virgo) . I may 
be allowed to quote here a series of etymologies ® used to this same 
moralistico-exegetic purpose by Gauiaer de Coincy (cf. E. Lom- 
matzsch, Gautier de Coincy als Satiriker'^ p. 119) : 

Begum, ce dient, sont bexiigne, , . . 

Beguin, ee dient, se derive 
B vient a hemgnitate, 

Hal ha! larron, quel barat, d! 

— 

» The series of word etymologies that purported to teach the reality of 
the res expressed by the word, is a parallel to the series of moral Ihter- 
pretations (^moralizations^) given to * things^ by medieval commentators 
on animals, stones, ancient legends; in either case the res is approached 
from different ahgles. ’ , 
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Je i sai autre derivoison, 

A la milleur des deus voise on. 

Beguin certes ne sont pas doz, 

Ja soit ce ^u’aient symples voz, 

Ainz sont poignant plus que fregon. 

Beguin sc viennent de hegon, 

Et de beguin viennent begarz, 

Et ce voit bien n^s uns soz garz 
Que de begart vient hrms et too 
Qui tot concbie et tout emboe. 

Thus it would not be in the least surprising to find in one medieTal 
text the two etymologies of dismal above mentioned {= dies mail 
and decern mala)y in the manner of St, Bernard and Gautier de 
Coiney: etymologies of this nature are applications of the ety- 
mological principle of the Middle Ages nomina smt consequentia 
return ; accordingly they must be considered as ^pseudo-etymologies^ 
by us modern scholars, who do not look for the ^ etymon^ as a 
possible hint, one among many, to the real nature of things, but 
as the historically true word out of which the word in question has 
in fact developed. Moreover the ^ poly-etymologies ^ of the medieval 
writers do not concord even with the naive feeling of the speaking 
community of their own time, which would accept only one ex- 
planation, provided the word is etymologically transparent. 

The procedure of the ancients, who had not found the principle 
of derivation, to see compounds everywhere (thus Varro explained 
vineta by vite muUa, quaerere — quae res, cf. H. Steinthal, Oe- 
schichte der Sprachwissenschaft iei den Griechen md Bomern^ 
p. 344) was continued by Isidore and the mediaeval scholars,^ who 

* . . . and also by tbe mediaeval preachers. E, Gilson, Lee et les 
Uttres, p. 129, commenting on what appears to our eye as puns in Menot; 
ifnuiuum dioiiur qu&si de meo tuum/ cMtas dioiiwr quasi cwium unit as; 
muher d%eitur quasi mollis aer, writes: 

11 Skagit . . , du plus s^rieux des proo^dds de ddveloppement, dont Isidore 
de Seville fait g^ndralement les frais, et qui se fonde sur cette conviction, 
que ^analyse de la structure des mots rMle, par les parties composantes 
du mot, les parties composantes, de Fidde . . . Guillaume d Auvergne est 
fort elair sur ce point: ‘^Hoc autem genus loquendi (scil. derivatio et com- 
positio) voeant grammatici ethimologiam, quando scilicet alieujus vqcabuli 
virtus et ratio per suam eompositionem declarator, ut magmmmus, mag- 
num halms animum; et justus^ jun stms; et humiUs, humi lalUis; et 
lapiSf ledens pedem; et superlus super honos dominari eupiens, aut 
et suppeditam horns quia etiam bonos preesse cupit. mmm 
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were thereby preyented from analyzing our word into radical + 
suiBSx: they divided it dxs-mal instead of dism-aL The principle 
which was thus violated is one which I have enunciated several 
times (e. g. in my article on ^ iigot/ ZBPh lxiv^ 189, where it is 
shown that the right division of this word is not Or got but lig-ot) 
and which I have since found expressed, most felicitously, as early 
as the eighteenth century : cf. Turgot^s article on etymologie in the 
JEncycloped^e {Oeuvres^ ed* Echelle i, 478 and 491) : 

II est naturel de ne pas clierclier d’abord loin de soi ce qu'on pent trouver 
sous la main. L’examen attentif du mot dont on cherche r4tymologie, et 
de tout ce qu’il emprunte, si j'ose ainsi parler, de Fanalogie propre de ea 
langue, est done le premier pas k faire. Si e’est un dSrivSt il faut le 
ramener k sa racine, en le ddpouillant de cet appareil de terminaisons, 
et d’lnflexions grammaticales qui le deguisent. . . . 

Thus the modern etymologists who have failed to subtract the cur- 
rent suffix -al from dismal^ have acted in subservience to medieval 
prescientific practices. This would not be the first time that our 
scholars have guUibly identified their own endeavors with the 
rambling etymologies of the Middle Ages. 

But what is the radical dism- ? I assume that it is the 0* P. 
disme (=^ Lat. decima [sc. parsj ) ^ tithe ® the suffix -aZ, a learned 

assuetm; et domtnus, dans mmas} et superbia, superbiens; et midier, 
molhens herum, conformiter et apte componuntur.’* 

Similarly tlie appellative li margaris (> epithet of Isem- 
bard, is analyzed by Philippe Mousket as a compound; mar-gmisi * ill- 
saved.’ It 18 perhaps the same sort of analysis which accounts for the 
number of Sarracen names (i. e, names bestowed upon Sarracens by Chris- 
tians) such as MargariZf Margan%ce, Marsilie, and many other similar 
appellatives with a mah prefix (v. the index of the B4dier-Foulet edition 
of the Roland) — In the Donat proengal the word gollarz ('goliard*) is 
analyzed ‘ardens in gula’ (= sroZ2- 4- = ardet) ; and in the Carmina 
hurana we find the etymological pun Roma manus rodit {Ro-ma = rod%t 
wantts), cf Crescini, Romdmoa fragmenta (1932), p 215 and 213 f. Eahe- 
lais’ pseudo-etymological explanations of proper names are based on the 
assumption of compounds; Beauce^ije trouve] heaa ce, Paris = ihaignSJ 
par fis, Gargantua — que grand tu as [le gosier]. Cf. Cervantes’ 
Roctnante == rocin -f- antes. The technique of the rtme ^quivoguSe as found 
w?fch the rMtoriqaeurs is anothen outgrowth of the medieval etymological 
thinking in terms of compounds. And P. Claudel’s puiming equation cow- 
naissance ^ co-naissance is medieval in the assumption of a (historically 
impossible) compound. 

® Eng. dime in fact originally meant * tithe ’ — & meaning which has now 
become obsolete." In M. E, there were also forms with -s- (v. IfMDx dysrm ) ; 
as regards the fact that the -a- has been preserved in dismal, while it has 
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variant of tlie popular -eZ, =* Lat. -aZis as found in 0. F. {di) festal 
(cf. for the variant -el^ le caresmel ^ quadragesimahs [d%es']), A 
dies decimales '> {d%) dism-al (or a decimate {tempusY) 

would account for Eng. in the dismal^ as well as for the later 
dismal day{s)J^ 

As concerns the connection of the idea of a ^ tithe ^ with a calen- 
dar period,^ one may consult the note to a passage of the 0. Prov. 
Sermons (Am es to ter minis que nos maiorment devem nostras 
earns amermar e devem las desmar) which Chabaneau published 
in Bevue des langues romanes ssii, 173; 

Le passage snivant de saint Gr4goire le Grand (Hoin41ie XVI) expliquera 
Femploi de ce terme : ** Quia ergo per carnis desideria Decalogi mandata 
contemsimus, dignum est ut eamdem carnem quaterdecies affligamus. Quam- 


disappeared in dime (as it has likewise in llamCy atm<iesmer etc.: 
0. F. -s- is regularly maintained only before surds iheastf host etc.], cf. 
Miss Pope, From Latin to Mod. French^ 377), I would explain this by 
reference to a learned form (cf. hapttsmf schtsm) — ^whieh supposition is 
consonant with the learned form of the suffix -al, 

* The connection of dismal with deama has already been proposed by 
Skeat in the first edition of his etymological dictionary (he found the 
semantic link in the heavy taxes or 'tithes’ imposed during the Middle 
Ages by lay suzerains on their vassals) ; later, however, he rejected this 
explanation m favor of the etymology dies maU. 1 am retaining his 
original etymology, while suggesting another semantic development. 

’ It would he erroneous to believe that the idea of ' unlucky day (s) ’ which 
came to be suggested by dies deciinales, has anything to do with the 
number 10 in itself: to the contrary 10 (and 100, 1000) is, in medieval 
number symbolism, indicative of perfection and would not lend itself to 
interpretation as a bad omen. The custom of tithing itself (cf. the Catholic 
Bnc^clopedia, s.v. tithes) has its origin, with various peoples, in the 
mystical significance given to the number 10 which is supposed to represent 
totality (all the ciphers of the numeric system being contained therein) — 
the totality, therefor^, of the goods given to man by God. 

Perfection and completion could also be symbolized, however, hy the 
numher of days in the year (365 or 366), as may be seen from the Chevalier 
m deus espees (cf, Wendelin Foerster in his edition, p, 384) : in the 
Feriesmus (ed. Hitze II, 204) we find a reference to the 366 knights 
belonging to Bang Arthur’s Hound Table (each one of whom was probably 
on watch for one day out of the year),. And when we read in the Mort 
de Carin le Loheram: Ft de ses homes ont ocis treat e et sw (Eauschmaier, 
&ber den fiffUrliohen Cebrmch der ZaMm m, AUfram., p. 106) it would 
seem that we have clearly the proportions of a 'tithe/ (For medieval 
numher symbolism in general, of. the latest contribution of Curtins, Mom^ 
ForscK mv, 141). « , 
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vis de hoc quadragesimae tempore est adhuc aliud quod possit inteliigi 
A praesenti etenim die [les Cendres) usque ad paschalis solemnitatis 
gaudia ses hebdomadae veniunt; quarum videlicet dies quadraginta duo 
fiunt. Ex quibus dum sex dies domimci ab abstinentia subtrabuntur, non 
plus m abstinentia quam tnginta et sex dies remanent. Dum vero per 
trecentos et sexaginta quinque dies annus dueitur, nos autem per triginta 
et sex dies affligimur, quasi anni nostn decimas Deo damns, ut qui nobis 
metipsis per acceptum annum viximus auetori nostro nos in ejus decimis 
per abstinenciam mortificemus. Unde, fratres caiissimi, sicut offerre in 
lege jubemim decimas rerum, ita ei offerre contendite et decimas dierum ” 
Un auteur grec du meme temps ou un peu anterieur, Tarchimandrite Doro- 
thee, traitant ce m§me sujet, montre, par un calcul tres precis, que la dime 
en question est bien en eifet le dixieme, et le dixieme math^matique des 365 
jours de Tannee, soit 36 jours 1/2. {Bibliotheca maxima patrum, V, 933). 
Pour plus de details, voyez le Rationale divtnorum oficiorum de Durand ® 
lib VI, cap. 28. 


® I have not been able to consult Durand, but one may note the remarks 
of Dorn Prosper Gueranger, The Liturgical Year,” in the volume entitled 
" Septuagesima ” (Eng translation by Dom Laur. Shephard, 1892), con- 
cerning "the histoiy of Septuagesima ” (the three weeks immediately 
preceding Lent or Quadragesima ) : 

" This prelude to the holy Season of Lent was not known in the early ages 
of Christianity its institution would seem to have originated in the Greek 
Church. Besides the six Sundays of Lent, on which by universal custom, 
the Faithful never fasted, the practice of this Church prohibited fasting 
on the Saturdays likewise, consequently their Lent was shoit, by twelve 
days, of the Forty spent by our Savior doing penance in the Desert To 
make up the deficiency, they were obliged to begin their Lent so many 
days earlier . . . The Church of Rome had no such motive for anticipating 
the season of those privations, which belong to Lent, for, from the earliest 
antiquity, she kept the Saturdays of Lent ... as fasting days At the 
close of the 6th century. Saint Gregory the Great alludes, in one of his 
homilies [the 16th on the Gospels — the text quoted above], to the fast of 
Lent being less than Forty Days, owing to the Sundays which come during 
that holy season. . , It was, therefore, after the pontificate of Saint 

Gregory, that the last four days of Quinquagesima week [the third week 
of Septuagesima, immediately preceding Lent] were added to Lent, in 
order that the number of Fasting days might be exactly Forty, As early, 
however, as the 9th century, the custom of beginning Lentjon Ash Wednes- 
day was of obligation in the whole Latin Church ” 

-•The name of Septuagesima which substituted the round figure for — ^in 
reality — ^the 63 days from Septuagesima Sunday to Easter, according to 
Gueranger ib p. 7 seq., symbolizes the 70 years of exile of the Israelites 
from Zion which represents to the view of the Church the captivity of man 
in this existence, the existence ‘before Easter^ (— before the Redemption). 
Caught betweeif two symbolisms the Church definitely opted for contempt of 
reality. 
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Thus our ^dies decimales (cf. the decimae dierutn ® of Gregory) 
would correspond with the idea of giving a ^ tithe ^ of our time 
to God. The Ime of the Provengal Sermons, Ara e$ lo terminis , • . 

^It seems significant that in the Umbrian confession formula of the llth 
century (Monaei^ Crest, IteL no 4) the two self -accusations of not paying 
the tithe and of not observing the fastings, are found together : " me aeeuso 
de la decema e de laprimizia e de offertione, ke nno la dei siccomo far dibbi, 
me accuso de le sancte quadragesime e de le vigilie de Tapostoh et de le 
jejunia Jill.® tempora, k*io noil’ osservai.” 

The following passage has perhaps no bearing on the problem of de<nma 
dierum, but serves to cast a light upon medieval symbolism concerning 
dates; it is taken from La vte de Saint Thomas Bechet of Guernes de 
Pont-Sainte-Maxenee, an author well-known for this type of symbolism: * 
after relating the mart 3 rrdom of St. Thomas k Becket, and the depredation 
of the church which ensued, the passage continues: 

Binsi fu sainte iglise hunie e violee. 

Ne matines ne vespres, messe n’i fu chantee, 

Ife Bens n’i fu serviz, ne chandoille alumee. 

Li uis furent ferme, al pueple fu veee; 

Tut I’an fu sainte eglise ainsi emprisunee. 

Fors sulement dis jours en failli de Tanee; 

Quint 3 our apres Nofel fu en prison getee, 

Quint jour devant Nobi refu reconfermee; 

5690 M del pueple e des sours fu la disme saluee 

Et des elers e del rei [Henry] la bataille finee. 

Walberg in his greater edition confesses that he does not understand line 
6690; the Tobler-Lommatzseh dictionary lists the line s.v. d%sme under the 
heading ‘tenth part,’ but adds in parenthesis “Sinn?” One should note 
that del pueple et des jours la dwme echoes the al pueple , . . tut Van 
of V. 6694-95; here again we have a zeugmatic construction of ‘people’ 


♦For example, v. 5685, where, because of the fact that his protagonist 
St, Thomas a Becket was born on St. Thomas’ Bay, Becember 21st, 5 days 
before Christmas, and died 5 days after Christmas, Becember 29, he argues 
that the two saints of the Occident and Orient have divided among them- 
selves ‘Jerusalem [s=;the militant Church] and Christmas’. lHoel et 
lursalem uni parti, egualment (cl E. Walberg, ZBPh u, 558). 

Such parallel references to time and place follow the harmonizing habit 
of thought characteristic of the Fathers: “The Church . . . often speaks 
to us of two places^ which correspond with the two times of Saint Augustjne 
{the time ‘before Easter ’ before the Redemption, and ‘after Easter’ 
i=the Christian age]. These two places are Balylm and Jerusalem. 
Babplon is the image of this world df sin, in the midst whereof the Chris- 
tian has to spend his years of probation; Jerusalem is the heavenly 
country where he is to repose after all his privations ” (Bom Gudrauger, 
locj cil, p. 7)1 
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IS obviously written under the inspiration of Gregory’s idea that 
Christians should spend a tenth part of the year in fasting and 
mortification of the flesh. Levy, it is true, is inclined to doutt the 
pertinence of Chabaneau’s remarks (v. Snppl-Wb. s. v. desmar ) : 
because in the particular phrase in our sentence, desmar las carns^, 
the verb desmar is used to refer, not to time, but to the flesh, 
he would translate it simply by ^ amoindrir^ : ^ to decimate, to 
diminish^ (Mistral gives for Mod. Prov. deima the meanings 
^ diner, decimer,’ ^ amomdrir ^). But in this way he disregards the 
underlying idea: now is the time — ^to ^tas’ the flesh.”^ The phrase 
* decimare carnem is but a variant of the phrase exuere carnem 
which, according to Samt ikugustme (ep. 149, 26), expresses the 
duty of the Christian who wants to follow Christ. 

Christ sacrificed 40 days when fasting in the desert, and this is 
the origin of the quadragesima ( > careme ) : the Lent during which 
Christianity fasts.®® And one may explain the infrequency of the 

and ' [a section of] time ’ on one level — ^no more startling than that of 
' Jerusalem and Christmas ’ of v. 5685. But it cannot be denied that the 
meaning of the word diame in the double reference of 6699 is puzzling. 
Del pueple ... 1® disme is in itself rather understandahle : after the 
detailed statements about the lack of services in the violated chtircb, of 
lighted candles and of open doors, then one could naturally expect, as a 
contrast in the re-opened church, the re-establishment of the payment of 
the * tithe ’ The best explanation of des jours . la dtsme seems to me 
perhaps that of a 'decade' of days (from the 5th day before Christmas 
to the 5th day after). At any rate, dtsme can hardly be ' the tenth part ' 
as Tobler-Lommatzsch would propose. Since we have to cope with a 
zeugmatic trend of thought as 'well as with zeugmatic construction, we 
cannot expect that one translation of disme will suffice for this line. 

According to Bom Gu4ranger, loc. ext., vol "Lent,’' p. 31, there is a 
mountain named Quwrantina where Christ retired during the fast. Saint 
Francis fasted 40 days and 40 nights like Christ {Horetti, ch vn) 

Beferences to the qmdragesimti abound in O.F. texts; cf. such a passage 
as de la quarantaine jeuner %08 done dem essamplei the frequent oaths of 
the type: oMt Bires faidera qui fist la quaraxitame, and, especially the 
lines 6051 seq. in Guemes* Vie de St. Thomas Beehet, where we find the 
formal declaration: par qwranteines amt li pechxi espeldri (King Henry 
must expiate Ms crime of murder for 40 months -f 40 weeks -f 40 days) ; 
cf. K. Walherg’s greater edition, p. 312, and Tobler-Lommatzsch s, v. 
oarantaine. - , 

A close parallel to the development of dismal dags is to he found in the 
passage of the Momm d^Alkumdre which this last-named dictionary quotes; 
"en penmse seidaips Bntreht K donze per et en fort here 

the qaaranteim is obviously identified with pemme mmaim; it should 
not have been translated fsimply by ^ Frist, 2eit.' 

a 
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term ^^dies decimales as due precisely to the standardization of 
quadragesimal since the same lapse of time is referred to by the 
two terms they are practically synonomons. Thus, for ^dies de- 
cimoles there remained only a secondary usage. 

Accordingly a dies decimahs > dis {purs) dismals^ or perhaps 
a neuter decimole (sc. tempus or vectigal: cf. in 0. P. and in Mod. 
Swiss dialects a masculme dtsme^ decimus), involving the idea 
of a ^ tithe of time/ must have mvolved the idea of a ^ time of self- 
mortification^; this could apply specifically, not only to the Easter 
fasting period, but to any of the three quadragesimae usual in the 
Middle Ages (cf. H. Eheinfelder, Kultsprache u. Profanspraclbe, 
p. 14o: qmdragesima S, Martini^ S- Joanms Baptistae and Quadra- 
gesima maior ) ; from the general idea of ^ time of affiction/ one 
comes easily to that of ^gloomy, unhappy time, day(s)^ which is 
the meaning of Eng. in the dismal. 

Indeed, already in the 0. P. text of 1256 where dismal is first 
attested,^® as well as in the 0. Norse text of 1363 quoted by the 
NED^ one may note an alteration of the first, religious meaning. 
As for the Chaucerian lines, these illustrate a confusion with the 
concept of the ^ Egyptian days ^ (cf. Du Cange) that augar ill-luck. 
Since this tradition was of pagan origin, it was forbidden to the 
Christian ; we may note, however, that P. Meyer, after publishing 
the lines on jours demetz {dies nefasii) and dismal,, adds the 
comment: 

Ce n^est pas qu'il [Eauf] paraisse Ibien persuade de ^influence per- 
nicieuse des jours n^fastes, toutefois il ne laissera pas de les enum^rer: 

E saclietz que seiut Augustin 
Qui fust mult de clergie fin 
En ses livres defent 
Ele garde ne preignent la gent. 

Ceo, dit il, ja ne guardez, 

Efe ealende ne jour deniez. 

^ ETe purquant je les voil nomer 
Kb les lais ne me puissent blamer 

Thus it would seem that, in ^ lay ^ usage, the confusion of the djes 

^^Axid here, in Badf de Linham’s text, we must count with an 0. E. 
word--“not with a ''mot anglais,” as Paul Meyer would have it. 

actual text of Augustine may be found in Du Cange $.v. dies 
aeggptioGi, 
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^gyptiaci (> Sp. dm aztago^ BDW s. v. aegyptiacus) with the 
dies decimoles had perhaps already taken place : eTen by this time 
there prevailed the pagan idea of the ^nnlucky day^ preordained 
by some unchristian Fate — in contrast to the original meanmg of 
a day or period of days given as a ^ tithe of time ^ to God. It is 
possible that the ^ etymology ^ dies mali may have been accepted 
by the community and have played its part m fixing the meaning 
of dismal m this direction — ^the pseudo-etymology thus becoming 
a linguistic reality with which, ultimately, the modem scholar must 
count. But this secondary influence should not obscure the pri- 
mordial Christian idea of the decmalesP 

Leo Spitzee 


Moreover the idea of ^Egyptian darkiiess^ {dies aegt/ptiad^dtea 
imehros^) may have reinforced the suggestion of ^ gloom ^ in dismat — Xhe 
plural in ihie dialectal phrases to ho m ihe dismals, a fit of ike dismays 
(Wright, MngL Dial, Dietz low temper, melancholy, despondency) points 
to the presence of the idea of ^daja ^ in the popular mlnd« 

Unfortunately I have not been able to attest dies dedmdes in any 
test. But, then, the O. F> text of 1256 is r^aidvely late- 
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THE FENCING ACTOR-LINES IN SHAKSPERFS PLAYS 

In his Organization and Personnel of the Shahesperekin Com- 
pany^ Professor Baldwin has noted that there is a sequence of 
duelling parts in several of Shakspere^s plays. He paid bttle 
attention to this in assigning parts to Burbadge, Sly, and Pope. 
A study of the uses Shakspere* made of fencing has revealed that 
there are sequences of parts which demand considerable fencing 
skill and that these sequences correspond almost exactly to three 
of the ^ctor-lines which Professor Baldwin has traced on other 
evidence. 

Ordish described in his Early London Theatres^ the strong 
influence which the use of the playhouses for fencing exhibitions 
had on the plays of the period. He notes that the Elizabethan 

drama grew up amid tiie ancient and traditional sports and pastimes of 
the people. ... To understand these conditions is to tmderstand why . . . 
broadsword, buckler . . . [and] rapier were brought into the dramatist’s 
story. . . . The fight between Macbeth and Macdufi must have been a 
wonderful spectacle.® 

Dr. L. E. Wright has traced the use of fencing in the theatres/ 
and indicates thaf a high degree of skill was usual. The technique 
of the single short sword had developed much beyond the buckler 
stage, as the superb Bref Instructions Upon My Paradoxes of 
Defense of George Silver indicates; fencers recognize it® as the 
earliest statement of the parry-riposte technique, the basis of the 

^ Princeton, 1927, p. 252. 

Kew York, 1894. 

® Op, pp, 48 

*L. K, Wright, ‘‘Stage Duelling in the Elizabethan Theatres’^ MLB,, 
(1927>, 26^. 

^See Cyril Q, B. Matthey, ed.. The Worh^ of Oeorgo Stiver (London, 
1898), p*ix. ^ 
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very effective modem Hungarian technique.® The rapier techniques 
of di Grass! and Saviolo were also very efficient/ as experiment on 
the f encmg floor has demonstrated. ^ Technique ’ is used here to 
indicate not skill alone but rather the combination of skill, speed, 
timing and decisiveness which still distinguish the fine fencer 
from the mediocre one. That Shakspere was aware of the com- 
bination of bodily skill with other physical qualities is apparent in 
Sir Tob/s descriptions of Sir Andrew Aguecheek^s fencing tech- 
nique; Andrew has "rage, skill, fury, and impetuosity^^; he is 
" quick, skilful, and deadly ; and he has what " youth, strength, 
skill, and wrath can furnish man,^^ ® 

We may be sure, then, that if there were sword and rapier 
techniques to be learned by long practice, and if the audiences 
demanded expert shows as Mr. Wright declares, there undoubtedly 
were expert fencers in the Shakspearean company to act the impor- 
tant fencing parts. A clear proof of the skill required is the 
important exchange of weapons m Hamlet \ long practice with the 
weapons has convinced the present writer that great skill is required 
to be able invariably to force an exchange by the Elizabethan 
method, left hand seizure.® 

As is well known, at least nine of the plays have the leading 
character, often the player of the title role, engagmg in combat 
to determine physically a social or political struggle. Hamlet^® 
and Eichard III are excellent examples of this fencing lead 
character, as is Prince Hal.^® Komeo has two bouts, one quite 
important; and Eichard Plantagenet wins his important combat.^^ 
Macbeth is clearly one of these fencing leads, and brave Talbot 

* Silver^s fine manual of sword-fighting is not known to have been pub- 
lished in his lifetime, but tbe fact that his parry-riposte technique did not 
reappear until 250 years after his death indicates that it probably was not. 

^ Kspecially Saviolo*s, which is very well thought out and quite successful 
against di %assi’s Science. 

^twelfth m, H 202, 234, 242. 

* !Di Grass!, iTrae AHe sigs Aa^, Bb. Saviolo, Eis PraoUcey sigs F, F^, 

F*, G 4 , H*. Silver, Btef Cap. 4: *'The manner of certain 

gryps and clozes to be used at the single short sword fight, » 

Hamlet, v, ii, 240-307. 

^^Miehard 111, v, iv, 14, 

1 Henry IT, v, Sv, 68-86. 

Borneo and Juliet, m, i, 124 ff., 145-168; v, 3 , 71. 

=^*3 Henry Tl, n, iv, 11 ; n, vi, 40- * 

Macbeth, v, vii, 37-83. 
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defeats the Dauphin and fights a draw with Joan of Arc.^® Post- 
humus IS the dominating soldier of Gymiehne ; and Coriolanus 
has the victory over Aufidius.^^ 

It is apparent that in these nine plays the fencing leads meet^ and 
overcome in seven of the nine, certam opposition characters such as 
Laertes, who^ is HamlePs foil, and Eiclimond, who defeats Eichard 
III offstage. Hotspur is contiasted to Prince Hal throughout 
1 Henry IV and is his fencing opposition. Tybalt is slain in rapier 
fight by Borneo; although Tybalt has been built up as Borneo’s 
enemy, Paris is actually Borneo’s rival m love. Clifford is defeated 
by Eichard Plantagenet; and while Macduff triumphs over the 
fencing lead, Macbeth, the bout probably ends offstage, which might 
indicate that the lead was the stronger fencer. Talbot defeats his 
political opponent, the Dauphin. While the part of Jachimo in 
Cymhehne is not as large as most of the opposition parts, he is 
defeated in a fairly important combat with the fencmg lead, Post- 
humus. Aufidius is defeated by Coriolanus, although the combat is 
not an mtegral part of the play structure as is, for example, the 
bout in Hamlet And in addition to the two main lines, the fencmg 
lead, usually tnumphant, and the fencing opposition, defeated in 
all but two of the nine plays, there is a third line of two important 
parts, Mercutio and Palstaff 

The motif of the fencing lead triumphmg after a struggle during 
the play is clearly seen m the Hal-Hotepur combat. And in iiie 
nine plays whose fencing leads we have listed there are but two 
reversals of this motif : Eichard III, the fencmg lead, it is implied, 
is defeated offstage by the reenforced Bichmond; ^ and Macbeth 

1 Henry FI, i, v, 1 ; I, v, 8, 13, 

i^V, li, 1-7, 18-26 
GortolanuSg i, viii, 15 ff. 

^®The weapons of the bouts may be determined by the context; e.g., 
“lay on Macduff” and ‘‘warlike shield” {Macbeth, v, viii, 40) indicate 
sword and buckler, and “tilting” {Othello, n, iii, 183) aptly describes 
rapier fence. The names of weapons as used in the texts are not to be 
trusted, for while Shakspere usually used “rapier” in the limited sense 
he often used “ sword ” when meaning the rapier, as in Homeo Jviiiet, 
I, i, 116, and Hamlet, iv, vii, 140, 

Romeo and Juhet, nr, i, 79-100. 

I Henry IF, v, iv, 76; 2 Henry IF, n, iv, 217, 229. 

«*The 1*1 stage-direction in Richard III (v, iv, 14) indicates that when 
Bichmond refenters after the combat Stanley is with him and is bearing 
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is defeated also offstage, by the opposition character Macduff. In 
both of these plays the defeat of the lead is made almost inevitable 
by the exigencies of the plots. There are excellent indications in 
the Fi stage-directions of the two combats which reverse the motif 
that both of them end offstage, and this may indicate that the 
f encmg lead had shown himself to be the stronger and more skilful 
fencer. The audience would then accept his defeat* only if it 
occurred offstage. 

We know that Burbadge played the parts of Hamlet and Richard 
and we may thus establish him as the actor of the line of 
fencing leads; this corresponds exactly to Professor Baldwin's 
assignment to him of the same parts; Hamlet, Richard III, Prince 
Hal, Romeo, Richard Plantagenet, Macbeth, Talbot, Posthumus, 
and Conolanus. The only character of this line on which Professor 
Baldwin is doubtful is Posthumus, for either Posthumus or Cym- 
beline might be Burbadge^s part; but the fact that Posthumus 
is required to do the important fencing mdicates him as part of 
Burbadge^s line of fencing leads. 

The line of the fencing oppositions seems almost certainly to 
have been that of William Sly, for Professor Baldwin assigns six of 
the nine opposition parts to him : Laertes, Hotspur, Tybalt, Clifford, 
Macduff, and the Dauphin. It is interesting that Professor Baldwin 
assigns two of the remaming three opposition parts, Jachimo’and 
Aufidius, to one actor, John Lowin. In both cases the lead has an 
easy victory, for Jachimo is vanquished and disarmed and Aufidius 
is driven out even when reenforced by certain Volces.^^ Lowin, 
then, was probably not nearly so strong or skilful a fencer as Sly. 
The remaining opposition part, Richmond, Professor Baldwin 
assigns to Henry Cundall; and in this play, Richard III, Sly pro- 
bably played no part. Professor Baldwin assigns to Thomas Pope 
both of the remaining fairly important parts, Falstaff and Mercutio. 

We find that the important rapier and sword parts probably fell 
almost entirely®^ to two men, Burbadge and Sly, who, from the 
contexts of Samlet and Romeo and Juliet and what we know of 
llmbethan stage fencing, must have been excellent fencers. L<!rwin 

the crown; this might very possibly have indicated to the audience that 
Eichmond could have had and probably did have Stanle/s assistance. 

Bhakespeare AUmion Booh, v. 2, pp. 271, 272, of the 1932 edition. 

. QrgarmoAio'm md Personnel of the Bhahesperem Odmptmg^ p. 238. 

Fifteen of twenty important parts. 
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seems to have taken over the line of opposition parts from Sly in 
playing Jachimo and Anfidins. As Mercntio, and (less so) as 
Ealstaff, Pope must have been able to give a good exhibition. 

An mteresting corollary to the main fencing lines is the fact that 
the great majority of parts which speak knowingly of fencing and 
are assumed by the audience to be fencers without actually f encmg 
on the stage are assigned by Professor Baldwin on his* evidence to 
the compan/s three fencers : Burbadge, Sly, and Pope. Burbadge 
makes fencing references as Lear, Bassanio, Bertram, Anthony, and 
Claudio. As Lear he declares 

I have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 
I would have made them skip ; I am old now. 

And these same crosses spoil me.®® 

The falchion, already out of date in Shakspere’s time, admirably 
suggests Learns age; and the crosses’^ which confuse or damage 
him may be not only his misfortunes but also the true blade-pames 
for sword fighting which Silver had developed.^^ As Bassanio, Bur- 
badge is assigned an excellent figure from fencing; he declares, in 
speaking of Portia^s ring, 

Why, I were best to cut my left hand off. 

And swear I lost the ring defending it 

This almost certainly refers to the dangers the left hand incurred 
in the ambidextrous rapier play even when protected by a glove. 
As Bertram, by Professor Baldwin's assignments, Burbadge refers 
to the light dancing rapier, which stout rapiermen despised, in 
speaking of 

no sword worn 
But one to dance with.®® 

Burbadge refers to the dancing rapier again as Anthony : 

he [Caesar] at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer.®® 

and it is also in Anihony and Cleopatra liiat he sternly admonishes 
®® Lear, V, iii, 278 ff. 

®^^ilver uses "cross” frequei?itly for "parry,” along with "ward”; 
more often he uses "cross” as a verb to describe the motion of parrying. 
See his Bref CSrp. 3, par. 4; Cap. 4, par. 16. The word occurs 

very seldom in the rapier manuals of di Crassi and Saviolo. 

®® Merchant of "Wmiceg v, i, 177. 

AlVs WeU That MnOs We% n, ii, 82. 

Anthontf and €leopatra^ xi, 35. 
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his men to bear their hacked targets like the men that owe them/^ 
And in Much Ado AbouA Nothing there is no indication of how old 
Leonato knows that Clandio, played by Bnrbadge, has ^^nice fence 
• . • and active praetiee.^^ This must then almost certainly be 
a carry-over from the personal accomplishments of Bnrbadge 
himself.®^ 

William Sly also has fence-speaking parts in addition to his 
true fencing parts. As Sebastian, Sly is drawn and ready to fight 
with Sir Toby ; and as Eoderigo in Othello he makes the ineffec- 
tual rush at Cassio.^® He also played the parts of Edmund®^ by 
Professor Baldwin's assignments, going down in quick defeat before 
CundaFs Edgar*®^ 

Thomas Pope, playing Armado according to Professor Baldwin, 
describes a play of wit in a swordsman^s terms, ^^a sweet touch, 
a quick venew of wit^^;®® and earlier®® he refers to his Spanish 
rapier, to the causes and the passado. As Benedick he answers 
Margaret^s fillip of wit on the fencers^ blunt foils by yielding her 
the bucklers,^® Pope as Parolles is accused by Helena of going back 
too much in his fighting, a great insult.^^ Sir Toby, assigned by 
Professor Baldwin to Pope, speaks with a knowledge of rapier fence 
in his advice to Viola, in his description of his pass rapier, 
scabbard, and all,’^ ^® and in threatening Sebastian with 
disarmament.^® 

J6td, IV, viii, 31 , ' ®®v, i, 75. 

Cf. also Tumtng of the Shrew, i, i, 235 ; Tempest, V, i, 84. 

Twelfth Wight, iv, i, 42. Othello, v, i, 24. 

^^Lear, v, iii, 152. As Edgar is not tbe central character of the play 
he is not included among the fencing leads. 

Cf. also 1 Emry YI, l, ii, 105; Toming of the Shrew, in, ii, 48. 

Lov^s L(thoui^s Lost, v, i, 59. 

Bid., I, ii, 186 ff. ; cf . also V, ii, 709 ff. 

Mmh Aio Alokbf Noihmg, v, ii, 17. 

« AWs WeU Thm Wnds Well, i, i, 217. 

Twelfth Wight, m, iv, 220. 

in, U, 274. The scabbard was probably intended to take the 
place of dagger or glove as a left-hand defensive weapon; di Grassi advises 
(sig. E) using a stool or form from a sword'* if no conventional we8S|>on 
is available. 

IV, i, 29. Erom Sebastian's ^‘Let go thy hand" (line Sp) it 
seems likely that Toby was intended actually to take a seizure, on Sebas- 
tian's weapon preparatoiy to disarming him* - . 

^Of, also 1 Menry FJ, iv, i, 116; King John, n, i, 290; m, ii, 1; av, 
iii, 9#. , . 
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This inclxides almost all the fencing references but omits the 
many small fencing parts; enough has probably been shown to 
indicate that Shakspere consciously planned his plays to utilize the 
three good fencers in the main fencing parts. It also seems likely 
that he imeonsciously carried this planning into the parts which 
speak knowingly of fencing but are only assumed to be fencers, for 
by Professor Baldwin's assignments the great majority of these parts 
also fall to the company's three fencers. 

James L. Jacksoit 

University of Illinois 


THE EECEPTION OP MODERN PAINTERS 

By the time of his death in 1900, John Buskin had arrived at 
a degree of fame so considerable that it was impossible for his 
admirers to conceive his not havmg enjoyed popularity and authority 
from the very outset. And among his admirers must be counted 
his prmcipal biographers, W. G. Collingwood and E. T. Cook, as 
well as the editors of the admirable Library Edition of his works.^ 
Between them, these men have published what is to date the one 
indispensable body of fact about Euskin, and until recently their 
interpretation of the facts has influenced nearly every subsequent 
student. According to their reading of the evidence, Euskin 
enjoyed from 1843 an almost immediate success and influence which 
turned the tide of Turner criticism, so that subsequent to 1843 
Turner came to be more or less immediately understood and appre- 
ciated, even though his later manner had with few intermissions 
since 1836 been coldly received.® In 1933, however, E. H. Wilenski, 

The fact that the great majority of the parts assumed to be fencers 
are played by Burbadge, Sly, and Pope may actually have been conscious 
planning on ^ the part of the dramatist. This would be desirable if the 
audience were, from frequent attendance, familiar with the fencing skill 
of these three, and this may have been the case. See Organimtion mul 
Personnel of the Bhakesperean Company, p. 173. 

^ Life and Works by W. Gr. Collingwood, London, 1892; Life, by B. T. 
Cook, London, 1911; Works, ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderbum, 
London, 1903-12. 

»Lib ed , ni, p. xxxiii; Cook, i, 138; Collingwood, i, 130 Writing in 
1851, Euskm himself said in a postscript to Modem Painters, %i “The 
abuse of the press, which had been directed against Turner with 
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relying upon evidence contained in the Library Edition, challenged 
this traditional view by contending that Enskin^s public was small, 
his influence slight nntil after Turner^s death in 1851,® Obviously 
the evidence on both sides of the question requires re-examination. 

Eusldn^s first books, the first two volumes of Modem Painters, 
were widely reviewed, and only two reviews of each were definitely 
hostile.^ Other reviews Cook and the Library Edition report as 
universally favorable, and from the excerpts given it appears these 
volumes enjoyed a press reception very flattering to so young a 
critic, Exammation of the reviews, however, reveals that the praise 
was not so xmqualified as the quotations imply. Many of the 
reviewers saw in the books a fresh and philosophical approach to 
the subject, linked with thorough knowledge.® The poetry of 
expression and the general cleverness of the books also received 
notice, not always favorable.® But in one criticism there was a 
surprising unanimity among the reviews : more or less vehemently 

virulence during tke production of his noblest works, sank into timid 
animadversion, or changed into unintelligent praise, but not before illness, 
and, in some degree, mortidcation, had enfeebled the hand and chilled the 
heart of the painter” (Lib. ed. m, 631). 

^John Ruskin by E. H, Wilenski (London, 1933), 50 and 369 ff Buskin 
is said to have been an isolated amateur in the art world ” whose books 
were little read except by literary people who were captivated by its style 
and by its defense of Turner, artists and the bourgeois ignored him. 

*Lib. ed., in, p. xlii; IV, p. xlii. Hostile reviews of ITF., l, appeared in 
Blackivoods and the Athenaeum*, of MP,, u, in the Athenaeum and the 
Dailp News, The bibliography (xxxviii) lists fourteen reviews of MP,, i, 
six of MP,, n, and nine of the two together. 

arid Amateur^ s Magazine, i, 257} Art Union (1843), p 161; 
0enthman^s Magazine, Ser. 3, xx, 451 ; Church of England Quarterl^f, xv, 
213; Spectator, xvn, 1167; North British Remew, vx, 401; Prospective 
Review, m, 213; Ecclesiastic, m, 212; Churchman, vm, 671 ; North Ameri- 
oOn Review, xxvi, 110; British Quarterly Review, x, 441. One of the com- 
monest remarks about MP, was that it opened the eyes of readers to natural 
phenomena. 

^ Artist and AmatewPs Magazine, British Quarterly Review, North 
British Review, and Eoreign Quarterly Review, xxxvn, 202, agreed in sub* 
stance with the reviewer for the Prospective Review, who declared Euskin'is 
style ‘^habitually vehement rather than vigorous, more conspicuous for 
an accumulation of epithets and emotions than for lucid statements of 
intellectual repose, poetical, but bordering on that species of Poetry which 
a witfy Poet has called ‘ prose run mad.‘ ” Thd strictures of Blackwoods 
and the Athenamm upon Euskin*s style are too well kndwn to require 
repetition. 
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they all rejected Enskia^s thesis that Turner,, especially in his 
despised later manner, excelled all other landscape painters.^ 

Early Victorian journals and letters reveal a similar division 
of opinion concernmg Euskm^s first work. All the early readers of 
Modern Painters whose first impressions are a matter of record were 
favorably impressed, although few felt the author^s judgments were 
always trustworthy. What recommended the volumes to many 
readers was apparently the extraordinarily accurate observation of 
natural phenomena described with unusual vividness.® More than 
that, they found food for thought m the new writer^s prmciples of 
art criticism. The consensus of opinion seems to have been that the 
author was well worth reading even though the readers reserved the 
right to be more or less dubious about his opinions.® Hor were the 
readers exclusively literary people, for according to Praeterita 
Fielding, Prout, Stanfield, Harding, DeWint, and Eichmond read 
at least so much of Euskm^s books as concerned themselves and, 
self-esteem being what it is, dissented.^® The books seem also to 
have been read enthusiastically by the painters of the next genera- 
tion, still undergraduates when Modern Painters was new: William 
Morris, Holman Hunt, and Edward Burne-Jones.^^ 

^ Eeviews in tlie Poreign and Colonial Quartorlg Meview, n, 633, West- 
minster Meview, XL, 239, and Edinburgh Mevtew, Lxxxvn, 483, agree with 
reviews already mentioned. Fraser’s Magazine^ xxxm, 367, may be said to 
speak for all the reviews in saying j ‘‘To the truth of all its principles we 
accord the fullest and most entire submission; on the perfect Justness of all 
its illustrations we may not, with such unhesitating trust, rely.^' 

^Frederick dames Fumivalls Oxford, 1911, xxxt; The Brontes j ed. T. J. 
Wise, Oxford, 1932, n, 240; FecoUectiom of a Liierarg Life by M. B 
Mitford, London, 512; Memoir and Letters of Bara Coleridge ^ London, 1873, 
n, 61; Letters of M. B. Brooming ^ ed. G. Kenyon, London, 1898, i, 384; 
Life of F, D. MaurioCi New York, 1884, n, 66. 

®Crabb Bobinson, who admired MF, greatly, describes Buskin as "a 
subtle writer and fastidious critic, who gives offense by his peculiar 
* opinions and a contemptuous tone towards others.” {Correspondence of 
Menrg Crabb MoUnson with the Wordsworth Circle, Oxford, 1927, H, 780). 
Essentially the same verdict appeared in Letters of Marg EusseU Mitford, 
ed. Jptenry Chorley, London, 1872, n, 23; Life and Letters of F. W* Bobert- 
son ed Stopford Brooke, New York, 1870, 242; Life of Willimn Word&ROrth 
by William Knight, Edinburgh, 1889, n, 334 Charlotte Bronte, Sara 
Coleridge, and Mrs. Browning also concurred. 

Lib. ed., xxxv, 401 ; in, p. xlii and 631 ff. 

'^'^Lxfe of William Morris by J. W. Maekail, New York, 1907, i, 38; Fre- 
Baphaelitism and the Pre-Baphaelite Brotherhood, by W. H. Hunt, London, 
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It appears frpu^^ this evidence that Euskin^s first works were, 
as his editors and early biographers insisted, well received in that 
a flattering amount of space was devoted to reviews, m that a 
flattering number of famous readers thought highly enough of them 
to record their impressions in letters and journals, and m that even 
the unfavorable reviews paid them the compliment of disagreeing 
at length. The reviews and word-of-mouth recommendations seem 
to have borne fruit in sales, for of the first volume of Modern 
Painters five editions appeared between 1843 and 1851, when 
Turner died, and of the second volume three editions appeared 
between 1846 and 1851.^^ There remains, however, the question 
of whether they influenced the reputation of Turner among the art 
critics reviewmg the sprmg exhibitions of the Eoyal Academy. 

Until 1836 Turner^s reviews from these critics were for the most 
part favorable ; even Blackwoods and the Athenaeum were respectful 
if not always enthusiastic.^® After 1836, however, favorable reviews 
were the exception rather than the rule. Even the Spectator, 
always more enthusiastic about Turner than Blackwoods and the 
Athenaeum, ceased m 1836 to review Turner at length and to place 
reviews of his pictures at the head of the landscape section.^'^ In 
succeeding years, Turner^s press notices became less and less 
favorable in all periodicals carrying reviews of current exhibitions. 
Most commonly he was accused of slovenly finish, exagger atmg ’the 

1905, 1, 73 (Hunt borrowed Cardinal Wiseman’s copy and read hastily, but 
still felt as though the work had been composed especially for him) ; 
Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones by G. Burne-Jones, New York, 1906, 79. 

have been unable to establish finally the size of the editions, but 
Wilenski^s’ estimate (op. cit., 370) that none of them exceeded 600 seems 
too conservative. The memoir of George Smith in the BYB, Supplement, 
I, p. XX, states the first edition of MB., n was 1600; that being so, it 
seems likely tbat editions of both volumes after 1846 were issued at least to 
that atnnber* The same authority calls The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(1849) the first of Buskin^s works to be greeted with practical warmth,” 
which seems indicate that after 1849- even larger editions might have 
been justified. 

late as 1836 the Athenaeum, 394, found two Turner pictures 
admirable. Blackwoods, xxxtm, 200, found the same pictures repre- 
hensible, but the real attack Came in 1836, when the Athenaeum printed the 
review of Juliet and Her Nurse” which was the genesis of MF,, and 
Blackwoods published an equally biting essay on The British School of 
Tainting.” 

^ Spectator, rx, 616. 
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facts of natural form and color, allowing a once fine natural genius 
to run mad, either wilfully in defiance of common sense and public 
opinion, or unconsciously through some subtle disease of the senses 
which no longer permitted him to see and report the facts of nature 
as they appeared to ordinary eyes.^® Ail the reviews admitted that 
Turner^s great genius had once produced pictures both poetical and 
factually' accurate. What they objected to was the artistes increasing 
tendency to paint the unpaintable in such a fashion as to mystify 
the beholder accustomed to the more pedestrian efforts of conserva- 
tive artists. Only one picture exhibited during this period was 
exempt from the universal condemnation, "The Fighting Teme- 
raire,^^ first shown in 1839 ; and here it was the patriotic note struck 
by the subject rather than anythmg in the artist’s conception or 
execution which made the picture attractive.^® 

After publication of Modern Painters critics continued to object 
to Turner’s later manner, exaggerated colormg, slap-dash execution, 
and general lack of mtelligibiliiy.^’^ Only a few reviews showed 
unmistakable fanularity with Euskin’s defense of Turner, and those 
doubted whether even so eloquent special pleading could make 
agreeable to the public vagaries so outrageous as those of the aging 
Turner.^® Even the Turner obituaries, when they did more than 
summarize his career, continued the tradition of bewailing the 
decline in old age of powers which once had made him head of the 
English school of landscape artists.^® In view of these facts, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that the critical fraternity remained 
deaf to Euskin’s defense of his favorite painter. And what writers 
in some of the most powerful journals of the day expressed as 
their considered opinion must have found reflection in the opinions 
of many gahery-going Englishmen. 

. Athenaeum, 1837, p. 330; 1838, p. 347; 1840, p 400; 1842, p 433; 
Machwoods, xlh, 335; xnvi, 312; sxvm, 380; n, 342; Quarterly Bevtew, 
LXn, 144; 0entleman*s Magazine, Ser. 3, xn, 66; xiv, 178; Spectator, xiv, 
765; ibid., X, 498; ibid., xx, 446; Art Union, n, 73; iv, 120 f.; v, 161 f. 

^ Art Union, t, 67, Athenaeum, 1839, p. 357 ; Spectator, xn, 447 s Blaoh- 
ijcfoode, xxm, 312. 

Spectator, xn, 451; xvn, 451; xyni, 498; Art Union, n, 155; TO, 181; 
TOI, 173; Athenaeum, X844, p* 433; 1845, p. 496; 1846, p. 480; 1^7, p, 495; 
Edinburgh B&oiem, Lxxxvfr, 485. 

^ Blachwoods, mv, 192; Edinburgh Review, nxxxvii, 485; Athenaeum, 
1845, p. 496. 

'^Athenaeum, 1851, p, 1382; Examiner, 1851, p. 822; UentUman^s Maga^ 
zim, Ser, 3, xxxvn, 198. 
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So far at least the evidence seems to hear out Wilenski^s conten- 
tion that Exiskin^s works had no practical effects until after 1860. 
Yet the public for his first works was not so insignificant and his 
reception was not so cold as Wilenski implies. The first volume 
of Modem Painters was frankly controversial and both volumes 
dealt with matters not previously treated in such a fashion as to 
appeal to the nineteenth-century layman. Although they produced 
no startling about-face in public taste, they exerted the appeal which 
controversy always makes to the thoughtful mind. Euskin^s debut 
seems to have been a moderate success for the writer even though 
it was something very like a failure for the critic. 


The Unwersity of Illinois 


Lestee Dole 


TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY MAEK AKENSIDE 

In the Advertisement to The Poems of Marh Alcenside, M, D. 
{London, 1772), the editor, Jeremiah Dyson, wrote : This Volume 
contains a complete Collection of the poems of the late Dr. Aken- 
side, either reprinted from the original Editions, or faithfully 
published from Copies which had been prepared by himself for 
publication," That this edition is far from complete has long been 
recognized ; Dyce included in his edition ^ eight poems not printed 
in Dyson^s collection, and recently the manuscripts of two more 
poems not published by Dyson have been found m Dyson^s own 
copy of his friend^s works.® I give the text of these poems below. 

Ode 

to Sir Franois-Henry Brake,® Bart 
January, H.BCC.SXJX. O.S, 

1 . 

WMIe by-'the order of ihe day, 

week, the House & Speaker pray 

^ The Foeticcul Worhs of Morh Ahensidej Aldine Edition, edited by 
Alexander Dyce (London, X8S5), 

® Formerly in the libraries of Charles J. Croves of Boston and Charles L, 
Bana, this volume was sold on Hov. 6 , 1940 by the Parke-Bernet Oal- 
lerxes, 30 Ea 5 st d7th St., Kew York-— see their catalogue 225/page 2. 

^ Francis Henry Brake (17234794), 5th Baronet, of Buckland and 
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That heaven may ne’er, at Britain’s hand, 
The royal martyr’s life demand, ‘ ' 
While Bentham ^ labours much in vain 
The rights of freedom to maintain 
With good Saint Charles’s blessed reign; 

2 . 

Then, Drake, to Hampstead haste away, 
Where Dyson spends with me the day. 
And try if Hardinge cannot find 
That fate hath just one more design’d; 
Townshend is digging at Ms farm. 

Nor would a loud promiscuous swarm 
Or thee, or any of us charm. 


3. 

I hate the table & the treat 

Where friends, beset with strangers, meet; 

Where prudent form the tongue restrains 

From uttering what the heart contains; 

While, in your own despite, your eyes 

Tell how importantly you prize 

The deep discourse which round you flies. 


4. 

But say, from orators ador’d. 

From every heir to every board 
From Egmont’s pathos, Warren’s fights, 
And Nugent’s tragi-comic flights,® 

Can’st thou an hour’s attention steal 
To talk with me of England’s weal. 
And smile at my untutor’d zeal? 


Nutwell Court, Co. Devon, He was M P. for Beeralston from 1747-1774, a 
seat held previously by his father He was actually descended from a 
brother of the famous Admiral, not the Admiral himself as Akenside later 
implies. See Thp Complete Baronetage, edited by G. E C. (Exeter, 1900) 
i 208. 

* Perhaps James Bentham (1708-1794) the historian, although his most 
famous work, Ms history of Ely, was not begun until 1756, nor completed 
until after Akenside’s d^ath. 

•® John Perceval, 2nd Earl of Egmont (1711-1770), famous as an orator, 
and Boberi Nugent (1702-1788), plater Earl Nugent, famous for his wit 
and humor, were both leaders in the opposition at this time. Admiral Sir 
Peter Warren, H. B. (1703-1752), the captor of Louisburg, had failed to 
secure the governorship of New Jersey from AkensideV hero, Henry 
Pelham, and so may also have been in the opposition. < 
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5. 

Then, if too grave the subject grow, 
(Foreboding aught we fear to know) 

To bring more pleasing prospects home, 
Thro’ distant ages we can roam; 

When Athens spurn’d the Persian chain; 
When thy fam’d grandsire aw’d the mam, 
Or Somers ® guided William’s reign. 

6 . 

Thence may we turn to calmer views, 

The haunts of science &, the Muse; 

To groves where Milton walks alone, 

To Bacon’s philosophic throne; 

Or where those Attic themes we find, 

The moral law, the almighty mind. 

And man for future worlds design’d. 


7. 

0 Drake, in spite of all the zeal 
Which for the public oft we feel. 
When I before the shrine of fame 
Present some English patriot’s name. 

Or when thy nobler cares demand 
How England’s genius safe may stand 
From usury’s insatiate hand; 

8 . 

Yet, if blind selfishness can* foil 
Both Barnard’s’’ hope & Pelham’s toil. 
Surely the happiest hours below, 

(Which yet must from the public fiow) 


® John Somers, Lord Somers (1651-1716), was made Lord Keeper of the 
Oreat Seal in 1693, Lord Chancellor in 1697, and held many other 
important posts under William III and Queen Anne. 

*The attempts to defeat the reduction of the interest of the national 
debt. [Akenside’s note,] 

’’Sir John Barnard (1686-1764), a membm^ of Parliament for almost 40 
years, proposed a plan foir reducing the interest on the national debt to 
Walpole in March, 1737, but because of popular feeling against it, it was 
rejected. Upon becoming Prime Minister, Henry Pelham, however, sup- 
ported the plan, and it was adopted by Parliament in November, 1749, to 
be put into efifect by the following February 28. A pamphlet, published 
about the time this poem was written, entitled OQn$iderationB on tho Pro- 
po$aU for the Meduction of the Notional Debt was attributed to Barnard. 
See the ^entlemm^s Mogmme xsx (Dec. 1749), 668; to {Feb, 1760), 64, 
96. For all the men mentioned in this poem, see the BWB. , ' 
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TKe hours, which most sincerely please. 
Belong to private scenes like these, 

To friendship & to letter’d ease. 


Epode 

0 parent of the Muses, who alone. 

From Time’s destructive might, hast poVr to save 

The works of man; 0 Memory, behold 

This votive tablet, which the faithful hand 

Of Cleoptron suspends amid thy dome, [5] 

Accept the gift, propitious; & preserve 

The record which it holds, the voice & prayer 

Of jealous fame For by ignoble feet 

Soon will thy courts be trampled, & the tongues 

Of Hippias and Thrax with sland’rous rites [10] 

Affront thy altar. But permit not thou, 

0 queen, their unblest envy to impair 

Thy servant’s name; or from his duteous cares 

To turn thy gracious notice Long their arts, 

Their snares distributed thro’ vulgar paths, [15] 

Neglecting hath he scorn’d; secure of thee. 

Secure that never thine eternal gates 

The rude access [sic] of ignorance & rage 

Would suffer. ,But behold; the favour’d bard 

Who lately this heroic mansion trod, [20] 

Thy priest, with evil auspices to them 

Hath left the charge his off’rings to present 

Before thy footstool Fierce with his commands, 

Ev’n now presumptuous up thy awful heights 

They come; with mutual fiatt’ry sounding forth [25] 

That honour much unhop’d; & fell revenge 

To each gainsayer, & envenom’d wounds 

To all who spurn’d erewhile their sordid toils, 

Denouncing. But, immortal matron, say; 

Wilt thou accept them! wilt thou stoop to hear [30] 

The worship of blasphemers? Ho. by all 
The sacred Manes dearest to thy reign. 

By ail the praise of sages, patriots, kings. 

Dash their foul homage; & let equal shame 

Bepay the profanation. So well-pleas’d [3$] 

Shall purer votaries, throhghoui the bounds 

Of Albion’s land, to thy asserted throne 

Do rev’rence. So shall my devoted song 

Hor day nor night refuse to deck thy shrine 

With trophies won from envy & from death. [40] 
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The first of these poems is thoroughly characteristic of Akenside 
and the time at which it was written. In so far as it is an mvitation 
to meet and conTerse at the time of year devoted to remembermg 
the execution of Charles I, it reminds one of the ode to Dr. Caleb 
Hardmge (Book Ode xvi). In each poem Akenside states quite 
clearly his liberal, Whiggish attitude towards the conirast between 
freedom an^ the reign of Charles I (an attitude he saw no need to 
revise in his poems, even though he is said to have become a Tory 
about 1760). The weather, however, indicates that the poems were 
written in different years, for in the printed ode the wintry rains 
drove Akenside to town, while in the other he mvites his friends to 
the country ! 

Akenside’s expression of a love of retirement and friendly con- 
versation IS echoed from his " Ode on the Winter Solstice (Book 
I, Ode ii) and Hymn to Cheerfulness (Book I, Ode vi, particu- 
larly lines 145-162) . Even more common in the eighteenth century 
was the idea that courts, levees, parliaments, where everyone is 
trying to outdo everyone else, lead one to be trivial and insincere — 
an idea also expressed m the prmted " Ode to Sir Francis Henry 
Drake, Baronet (Book I, Ode xii) and the first ^^Ode to the 
Honourable Charles Townshend" (Book I, Ode xiv). 

The topics of conversation which Akenside suggested to Drake 
were his favorites — England's weal,^^ freedom and its champions 
in antiquity and in England, science and the Muse/^ and topics 
of ethics and metaphysics. The men whom he mentions as examples 
from the past (Bacon, Milton, William HI and Lord Somers) all 
appear in other odes. 

The second poem apparently deals with the two main attacks 
made on Akenside in print during his lifetime. It is an appeal to 
Memory to protect her votary Oleoptron (Akenside) from the 
attacks, of Hippias and Thrax (presumably Dr. Alexander Monro 
and Bishop Warburton).® ^^The favoured bard’^ (line 19) appears 
to be Thomas Edwards, who had died in 1757, seven years after 
Ms famous attack on Warburton in The Omons of Criticism. The 
date of the poem would seem, then, to be about 1768, when Akenside 
was preparing his reply to Dr. Monro,® and was perhaps fearing 

® The use of Sipfim, the name of a famous sophist of Plato’s time, sug- 
gests that Akenside thought Mouto a pedant j literally a Thrmiam^ 

was also the name of a , type of gladiator — ^an appropriate, idea when applied 
to Warburton, 

® ISfoies on the Postscript to a Pamphlet Ohservaiiom 
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some attack from Warbnrton. Althougli Akenside later published 
his ode to Edwards/^ which is much more specific in its references 
to Warbnrton, the dislike of eontroyersy m print expressed in this 
^^Epode^^ is, I think, characteristic of Akenside, m spite of the 
reputation he had for eontroyersy in conversation. It was this dis- 
taste, it seen^is to me, that kept him from publishing his ode to 
Edwards for fifteen years after he first composed it. 

Just why these poems were not published by Dyson is not clear, 
especially since seyen odes are missing to complete the two books 
of twenty odes each which Akenside intended to produce. These 
two poems are not among Akenside^s best productions, but they are 
no poorer than some of the odes included for the first time by 
Dyson. The manuscript of the first poem is a fair copy in Aken- 
side^s hand, intended, as far as one can tell from the manuscript 
itself, for publication. The second manuscript is in Dyson^s hand, 
and has the notation In the possession of Dr. Hardmge,^^ so that 
possibly Dyson acquired it too late to include it. In any case, 
howeyer, these poems are interestmg as farther evidence that 
Dyson^s edition of his friend’s works is not as complete as he 
indicates in his Advertisement, 

Ealph M, Williams 

WM^sley College 


ETYMOLOGIES OF OLD FEEFCH REEOEIER AND 
ENGLISH RAGE 

1. Old French reechier 

Antoine Thomas ^ first pointed to the existence in Old French of 
a verb reechier in the sense of ^tirer an clair, soutirer,’ relating to 
ihe process of refining wine. Starting from the forms reechU, 
ree^uie, reec for which Godefroy cites texts but gives no definition, 
Thomas accumulated an additional documentation from medieval 
texts. At the end of his article, he says: ^^11 ne reste plus qu’a 

oat emd Fhpsiologimlf do. hy Alesfander Monro, Junior, M. D. Professor of 
Anatomy, oto., Edinburgh, August y M,BOC,hTllI^* (London, 1768; dated 
October lO, 1768, at tbe end|. 

^^An Ode to ihs late Thomas Edioards, Bsq; Written in the Year 
MMCaXX. By Dr. Akenside (London, 1766). 

XXMS: (1910), 
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trouYer Petymologie.” No one since Thomas, as far as I know, 
has seriously examined this etymological problem. 

Here is a summary of the forms related to reechier which are 
listed by Thomas, to whose article we refer for the sources and 
texts : 

1, Past participles and participial adjectives* reechxe (43 c ), reeqme 
{13 c , fern, sing • de la tonne reeqme), reequtez {13 c.; acc. masc, pi ), 
reoJi^ {13c.), resqmess (1397). 

2. Verbs* reschier (1350; 1611), resquxer (1397), resque (1397; pr 
snbj. 3rd sing.) 

3 Verbal adjectives: reech (1190),® reeo (13 c ). 

There are numerous forms of this verbal adjective, uncollected by 
Thomas, in charts executed in England, which I shall cite later in treating 
English rack, 

4. Noun: reschaxson (n d ) 

There can be little doubt, it seems to me, that OE. reechier has 
as etymon L. reaedvficare which would have given with the greatest 
regularity m Central French reechier and in Normanno-Pieard 
reequier,^ Aedificare itself had a popular development in aigier, 
an early eastern dialectal form attested in the loazim of Easchi 
(1040-1105).^ We also have a popular representative of L. aediii- 
care in Port, eivigar. 

A few other -ificare verbs came down into 0. F. through popular 
channels:® significare y senechier^ senegier;^ *pardficarey panne- 

® A second example mns reechs, not recorded by Thomas, in a chart of 
the Abbaye de St. Amand from the middle of the 13 c.; cf. Ch de Beaure- 
paire, De la YwomtS de VBau de Rouen et de see coutumes au et 

au XZV« si^cle, Paris-Bouen, 1S66, p. 22. According to Beaurepaire the 
expression mn reech is still in use in the Norman patois. 

® The Yh form corresponding to reaedificare probably elided the e of re : 
redef. . . . The e of re is always found elided before a vowel in OF of 
the older period; cf. M. Meinehe, Dae JPrdfiat re- im JPramdsischen, Weimar, 
1904, p. 6. 

*Cf. Bomania i, 164, 166, 169; v, 149, n. 3; xxxv, 622. The forms in 
Baschi are mtgea, mgerf as transcribed. Schuchardt, ZRP,, xsx, 436, 
explains the phono|.ogieai development of -xfica^e. A form meret, glossed 
as edificaverunt, in found in a Hebrew-French glossary (13 e) inrthe 
Bodleian; cf. Mom. Bt. i, 16^, no. 129. 

^ Verbs with suj& 4fiowe took on a considerable extension in Late 
Latin and Cooper considered the formation to be popular, since such verbs 
are only sparingly represented in C L.; cf. F. T. Cooper, Word Pormaiion 
m the Momm Bermo FUUmk, New York, 1696, 31Cff. Meyer-Ltbke, 
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chier^ pennequieTj penegierJ The Hebrew glosses^ which give tis m 
transcription examples of French m use by the* Jews of the Middle 
Ages, note the survival of a number of nficare verbs. In addition 
to akgier {aedificare)^ Easehi has forms of frotigier (frtLctificare) 

A Hebrew-French glossary of the 13 c. contains forms of avi^er 
(advivificare) ^ abonijer^ bonijer {^honificare for henificare)^ 
seyntijer ^{sanctificare), iurijer^ tori^er (twrificare ) The forms 
in -echier are Central French; those in -equier are Normanno- 
Picard; those in -egier, are eastern.^® 

Some of the forms noted by Thomas and associated by him with 
reechiei% reequier call for explanation: 

1. recM Hransvase/ m the 13 e. Hebrew-French glossary edited 
by Lambert and Brandin, shows an early disappearance of unac- 
cented e in hiatus. The editors note however that in the docu- 
ment vowels brought together by the fall of a medial consonant are 
regularly fused by the scribe into one syllable. The presence of 
reche alongside of forms of bonijer, seyntijer, etc., is due to the 
fact that the glosses are made up of elements that have neither the 
same date nor the same local origin. 

2, In reschier (1360; 1611) the s form may be only a graphic 
variant of recMer (= reechier) and therefore have no etymological 
value; cf. seneschier alongside of senechier. The forms resquier 
(1397), resquiez (1397), resque (1397), all cited by Godefroy, are 
found in late 14 c. charts of Toumay. The hiatus had long been 

(Gramm, dea langues rom,, n, § 578) says, however, that verbs in -ficare 
** appartiennent exclusivement k la langne 4crite," a statement which is 
evidently inexact. 

^Momania xxxvn (1908), 60S. Godefroy lists setiechiance, equivalent of 
segnefimcCf without textual reference, 

^A. Thomas, Bssats de philolagie framgaise, Paris, 1897, 344. 

® Of. above, note 4 

® Glossmre h^breu-frangais du Xltl^ mhcle, ed. M. Lambert et It. Brandin, 
Paris, 1905; cf. also Somania xsxn (1907), 445. Blondheim (Momania 
xmqrv (1910), 139) points to O. Sp. dbeaigmr and 0. Catalan mulUgamp 
fmUgaras with corresponding 0. Sp, mucMguar, fruchiguar. Of, also Bp. 
teaitigmr (teaUfieare), Venetian onfegar (^umtificare* BMW 9056). 

* According to Lambert and Brandin, op, cit., the dialect of the scribe 
of the 13 c Hebrew-French glosses is a “mdlange de formes lorraines, 
champenoises et bourguigno-comtoises.” A. Thomas has noted the survival 
of forms corresponding to OF, senegier (significare) in patois of Bur- 
gundy, Franche-Comt4 and Switzerland; cf. Bom, xxxvix (1908), 603. 
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resolved in the dialect of the region. Resquier is doubtless of the 
same category as OF. resmonter^ resplemr^ resposerj respoignier, 
restemr, etc., where such forms as "^esmonter, ^esplenir, '^esposer, 
etc., have never been attested m OF. They have been influenced 
by analogy with verbs where real double forms existed: rebaudir, 
resiaudir; recheoir, rescheoir; regarder, resgarder\ recorder, res- 
f order; rehaitier, reshaitier; removoir^ resmovoir; retqrner, res- 
iorner, m which re- combmes both with simple verb and verb com- 
pounded with es- (ex-). As es- often added little or nothing to the 
sense, re- and res- became mterchangeable.^^ 

3. Beschaison (Godefroy) : vin en reschaisons ^vin repos6, tir6 
an clair,^ found in an undated text of the OrManais, represents, 
aceordmg to Thomas, an earlier *reech(dsorb. We can derive it 
quite regularly from L. reaedificationem (cf. Du Cange under 
reaedificamen) . 

L. aedificare literally ^ to erect a building ^ had a general sense of 
^ build, raise, erect, build up, establish anything.^ A derived ab- 
stract sense was ^instruct, edify The Late Latin aedificare as- 
sumed some special concrete meanings based upon what seems to 
be a general meaning ^ improve,^ the same idea we have in the 
abstract in ^ instruct, edify.^ It came to mean ^ cultivate ^ : aedifi- 
care terram^^ Aedificatio (Du C.) had a meaning ^ cultural and 
also ^ actio terram in pratum redigendi,^ or improving the land 
by its organization into a field. This may be the sense of semi- 
learned edefier in a passage of the 2nd Moniage Guillaume (ed. 
Gloetta, SATF),y. 6009: 

Vient a ses herbes qu’il ot edefi^. 

A Latm-Germ. glossary^® of the 15 c. contains an article: edifkatio 
'nutzbarteit, besserung.’ 

The verb reaeMficars was in use in Late Latin meaning ‘re- 
bnild’ {Vtdg., Act. 15, 16) and probably also ‘plant, cultivate,’ as 
semi-leamed redifkr seems to indicate in a passage cited by Gode- 
froy (under a^e ) : , 

’ plantelr et'redifier bone vigne. 

— ' — ^ ( ft 

=^^Meineke, op^ cit, p. 19. 

Cange ae^dificare. Cieero, ad Atticum 9, 13, uses an expression 
aedifieme hortcs. 

Blefenbach, Med. et Infi Aet^ Frankfurt, 1867, 

195 * 
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Beaedificatio (Du G. imieT reaedificamen) meant /recoustruction^ 
and reaedificamen signified ^ repairing.^ 

From a general sense ^ build up^ improve/ discernible m these 
forms and uses of aedificare and reaedificare^ one can easily see 
how the latter may have been applied to the process of ^ soutirage ^ 
or the refining of wine. The prefix re-, which may have been a YL. 
combination with aedificare, would represent the step ‘in the trans- 
fer of the wine from the lees in one cask into another clean cask. 
From the semantic point of view aedificare and re-aedificare might 
be included in the category of verbs with a general meaning which 
have had special application in connection with rural occupations : 

L. laetificare {laetus) ^gladden, delight/ also ^to spread manure^; 
laborer which in OF. meant ^work/ in Mod. French ^ plough^; 
traire (L. irahere), originally synonymous with tirer, now ^to 
milk ^ ; affaiiier in OF. ^ prepare ^ now means in Mod. Fr. {affaUer, 
affeter) only ^ apprivoiser un oiseau de proie.^ Late Latin aptificare 
{aptus) ^ to make fit ^ is represented m semi-learned forms in mod- 
ern patois m various specialized senses: ^cultiver, amender (la 
terre), faire pousser (des plantes), greffer, 61ever (des animaux).^ 

In conclusion, then, it appears that L. aedificare came down into 
OP. as a popular word in dialectal dkgier ^ build/ as did also the 
coippound reaedificare in reechier, reeqmer, ^soutirer, tirer au 
clair.^ 

3. English rach 

English rack ^ to draw off from the lees ^ as a process in the refin- 
ing of wine, is first attested in the form roMe in the last half of 
the 15 c. The word has been in continuous use, both literally and 
figuratively, ever since, as the series of texts cited by the NED. 
shows. The latter traces English rack to Gascon arraca of identical 
meaning. It also refers to the raque of Cotgrave (1611) : Yin 
raque, small or course wine, squeezed from the marc or dregs of 
the grapes, alreadie drayned of their best moisture." The Gentwry 
JO^ctionary states that the origin is unknown. 

Jini cmp. Thomas ^ believes that the rapprochement between rack 
and Gascon arram^ whose meanings are identical, is evident, but 
he is careful not to say that English has done the borrowing. He 

E, Kyrop, €hramm. iv, 164. 

»» A. frm^aisef Paris, 19E7, p. . 

xxxis: (1910), 249. 
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banishes vigorously, any connection between rack and the raque of 
Cotgrave since their meanings with reference to wine could not 
be farther apart.® Thomas also denies any relationship between 
Gascon arraca and Mod. Prov. raco ^rafle de raisin, marc,^ as put 
forward by Mistral and the NED.^ He does not seek, however, to 
explain the origin of Gascon arraca^ nor its connection with Eng. 
rack* Of theTatter he says at the end of his article: Je m’avise an 
dernier moment de Pexistence du verbe anglais to rack qm a exacte- 
ment le m-§me sens que les mots qne je viens de passer en revue 
(OP. reechier^ reequier, etc.), c’est a dire celui de ^soutirer.^ The 
English etymologists have not taken account of this observation of 
Thomas. There can be no doubt that rack is the same word as 
reeohier, reequier, 

Anglo-Preneh must have early known reequier ^ soutirer,’ to judge 
by the adjective and noun forms reec, rec, etc., which are found as 
such, or m Latinized dress, in medieval charts, executed in Eng- 
land, that have to do with the wine trade: ^ yinis reckis (1232) ; 
L. dolia vini recca (1232) ; quatuor dolia Wasconiensis recoa 
(1232) ; present season of reek (1346) ; unum dolium vini 
Was(e)on^ de rec (1228); present season of reyk (1333). An 
Anglo-French chart of 1281 cited by Simon, has both rec and reec 
to indicate the season of rack, the spring, when racked wine arrived 
in England from Gascony. Simon gives in the original a document 
in Anglo-French of April 2, 1375, in which the rack season is called 
^ en temps de reke, ® There is no doubt that rec {reec, etc.) had 

* Cotgrave (1611) may have gotten his raqu4 from Olmer de Serres, 
Tbrntre Agriculture et Memage dee Chumps (1600) . Tels vins presses 
ou raqu^s sont les moins delicats, a cause quhls tieiment beaucoup de la 
substance du marc (Citation from Godefroy based on the ed* of 1605,) 
Godefroy’s definition of raqu^ is: se dit des vins tirds, exprimSs du mare 
de raisin. Ihe passage fully bears out Thomas^ objection that the processes 
of, rmk and ruqu4 have nothing in common. To rack wine is to refine it 
of all suspended matter and to produce a wine of superior quality. 

*01 Hid. Fr. TUquCa racque ^marc de raisins/ Ernest Weekley 
Dio,) may be right in connecting this root (Prov. raco) with modern Fr, 
dr^he * residue of malt, grapes, etc.' The FEW under *dr(i$cu ' darrmalS;/ 
to which it relates drdchc, cites OF. drasche, Mid. Fr. draque (Picard). 
It is not impossible that raque, racque {raqu4, raco) is a variant form of 
draque, identical in meaningj cf. OF. draoucle, roomie, draoncler, roomier f 
ramler (Eng. rankle), 

*We cite them from Andr4 L. Simon, The Mtstory of the Wine Trade 
in England, 1906, vol. i, after verification in the BoUs, 

‘ * entre Londres, Bordeaux, et La Bochelle* en vendage prendra ting 
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become a trade term in the English wine mdnstiy.^ Yin de rec was 
set off against vintage wine of inferior quality which came to Eng- 
land shortly after the vintage m the fall. The rec wines arrived in 
the spring, were of finer quality, were eagerly sought after, and 
brought high prices. 

We can safely assume that OE. reequier came early to Eng- 
land ® Immediately after the Conquest, Norman lords introduced 
the cultivation of the vine in many places. Normandy was itself 
at this time a wine producing country. For a time when England 
began to receive most of its wine from the continent, the port of 
Eouen had a monopoly on the trade. The process of racking wine 
was well known in England as ordinances regulating it, attest. 
We may reasonably infer that Anglo-French '^reequier or ^requier^ 
the normal early contracted form, of which reec and rec are verbal 
adjectives, was in use among producers and vintners. A form 
"^raquier, variant of ’^requier (reequier) would be entirely natural.^ 
Middle English seems to have borrowed rach from the former, 
which doubtless represents the popular pronunciation, since forms 
m e have not come down. Rec on the other hand was maintained 
in the ofiBcial and semi-official charts as a trade name, one current, 
doubtless, in the French ports.® 

If what has been said is well founded, it is not difficult to account 
for Gascon arraca which has the same meaning as rach Reuedifi’- 
cure, etymon of OF. reecJiier, reequier and Eng. raclc, could not 
have given phonologically Gascon arraca, Thomas (op, cii,) cites 
two early occurrences of the latter verb in the form arecar from a 

marimer huit soiiez de loyer et le portaage d’ung tonel et en temps de Reke 
sept souez de louyer et ie portage d^une pipe . . . {Inqmsitton^ taken at 
Queenborow on April 1S7S) 

® The English wine trade with the continent has been studied in detail 
by Simon (op, ovt,] and there are full accounts of it likewise in Saizman, 
Mn^lish Trade m the Middle Ages, and E. Lipson, EcoTiomio Bisiorg of 
MngUmd, We have taken our facts from these sources, and shall not 
m&tion them further. 

’ Anglo-French had a liking for a instead of etymological unstressed e; 
elf A. Stimming, Der AnglonormanmsG'he Boeve de Maumtone (BiM, Norm, 
vn), Halle, 1899, 176. 

® English sack (French see) would at first seem to represent a phono- 
logical development parallel to rec, rach, but the history of sack is obscure. 
The word first appears in the 16 c. It cannot be traced back to early Anglo- 
French as in the case of rec, rack, Murray and WeekJey believe that see 
may have been influenced by sack ‘bag.’ 
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document of 1412,® Now these Gascon verbs, medieval arecar, 
modem arraca, seem to be isolated in Gascony without related 
representatives elsewhere in medieval or modern Provence or South- 
ern Prance. Gascony and Languedoc, great wine producing re- 
gions, use other words for the process of ^ soutirage ^ : soustira, re- 
toumbcu, etc. It seems logical to explain Gascon arecar and arraca 
as borrowings from Anglo-Prench *requier and ^raquier. The 
initial ar- in arraca and arecar (doubtless a graph for arrecar) is 
the well known reenforcement m Gascon of words beginning with 
etymological r. If the borrowing had been on the side of the Eng- 
lish, might we not expect to find a trace of the initial syllable of 
the Gascon words, which is so characteristic? 

The history of the English wine trade with Gascony m the Mid- 
dle Ages furnishes ample ground for assuming that Gascon arecar 
and arraca were borrowed from Anglo-Prench. Gascony became a 
possession of England under Henry II and for 300 years English 
capital and enterprise concentrated upon it. The wine trade with 
Gascony, especially through Bordeaux, became almost immediately 
the most important foreign commercial activity in England. Gas- 
con wine merchants teemed in London and often enjoyed special 
privileges. They frequently filled important official functions, such 
as wine-testmg. On the other hand, English merchants in large 
number circulated in Gascony to buy and ship wines, especially in 
the season of rec, Anglo-Prench was the language of commerce. 
The official regulation of the wine traffic in Gascony was in the 
hands of Englishmen and English capital sought to extend and 
improve viticulture and wine production there. It would not be 
strange therefore if the Gascon dialect should borrow and adopt 
an Anglo-Prench trade and technical name that had to do with 
the racking of wine, especially as the English, who bought almost 
the entire supply, insisted on the raciked wine, as many charts show. 
, English racls, therefore, and Gascon arraca (medieval Gascon are- 
mr) go hack ultimately through Anglo-Prench to Normanno- 
Pieard reequier which, with OP. reecMer, represents the normal 
popular development of L. reaedificare. The process of refiniitg 
wine by drawing it off of the lees which have been allowed to settle, 
is so simple that it must be very old. 

Chabubs H. LmiNrasTOJT 

Bowdoin College 

^ VcmpteB de$ consuls dc Montrial-dU’&ers, pub.* by Breuils in Arch^ hist 
de la^^cfironde xxix, S18, art. S3; 32S* art. 6. 
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AN OLD SAXON GHOST-WOED 

The NB word tread has cognates m most, if not all, of the 
Germanic di^-lects, though in varying grades of ablaut. Thus Go. 
trudan and Olcel. iroda^ as opposed to OHG tretan^ dretan, OB 
tredan, OFries. treda. 

The form tredan is frequently cited in grammars and dictionaries as 
Old Saxon. Diefenbach (1851) m his Gothic etymological dictionary 
cites OS tredan as a cognate of Go. trudan, Heyne also quotes an OS 
tredan m his dictionary.^ Streitberg’s Primitive Germanic gram- 
mar ^ gives OS tredan on p. 87, omits it on pp. 292 and 298 (where, 
however, all the other dialect forms are cited) and again omits it 
in the glossary (p. 363) under "Altsachsisch,^^ though the Gothic, 
Old English, etc. forms are listed under their respective headmgs. 
Kluge ^ and Feist ^ cite an OS tredan, Steller in the glossary of 
his grammar ® lists OS tredan, Walde-Pokorny ® also cite this form. 
Loewe ^ and Prokosch ® assume such a form for Old Saxon. Sverdrup 
in his History of the German language® cites ^gs. ireian^ and 
^ gammelsaksisk tretan ’ with High German t instead of Low German 
d, .Wood in his translation of Sverdrup’s work changed tretan to 
Hredan in order to show that such a form is not actually attested 
in Old Saxon. 

Equally as many scholars fail to cite an OS Saxon tredan when 
listing the cognates of iread^ ireten, etc. Among these are Grimm, 
Brugmann, Braune, Hirt, Noreen, and Boer. 

^ BeuUches Wdrterluoh, Strassburg (1895) s,v,ireten, 

® Urgermamsche GrammaitJc, Heidelberg ( 1896 ) 

® Mtymologisches Worterhuch der deuUehen Sprache^K Berlin nnd Leipzig 
(1924) S.V. treten, 

*' Btymolog%sGheB Wbrterluch der gotieohm Bprmke^ Halle (1923) s v. 
trudan, 

^ Abriss der Bprache. Halle (1928), 177. 

%Yergleiohendes Wdrterhwh der Mogerrmnisohen BproAhev^, Berlin nnd 
Leipzig {1930), I, 796. 

T &ermmi$ake Bprfphwm^chaftK Berlin nnd Leipzig (1933), I, 91. 

^ Comparative Cermarm Cramimr, IPhiladelpMa (1930), 150. 

» Tgph BproghUtorie, Oslo (1930), 57 and 204c. 

Sietorg of the Cermm Unguage, Ann Arbor (19S7)> 58, 195. 
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The form tredan does not occur in the Heliand^ as a glance at 
BehagheFs edition of the Heliand und Genesis (1933) or at Sehrf s 
Vollstandiges Worteriuch zum Helmnd und zur altsdchsischen 
Genesis will reyeal, Holthansen in the first edition of his Old Saxon 
grammar does not list tredan. In the second edition, however, he 
does list OS tredan in the vocabnlarj. If one follows lip the refer- 
ence after the form, he will find in the Berichtigungen find Nach- 
trage^^ the following: “vgL noch Hredan ^treten^ (nach trada 
^Tritt^ und mnd, treden)J^ In other words he admits that OS 
tredan is a hypothetical form. Yet in his Old English etymological 
dictionary he perpetuates the fiction, listmg under OE tredtm an 
as. tredan.^^ Gall4e and Wadstein do not cite an OS tredan 
in their respective glossaries. Heyne, however, in his collection of 
Old Low German monuments lists such a form in the glossary. 
Likewise, in his Old Saxon and Old Low Franconian grammar one 
finds the form treda Hreten/ Schade in his Old German dic- 
tionary is closer to the correct designation when he cites tredan 
as ^And Ps^ (i. e. Altniederdeutsche Psalmen), though this is some- 
what ambiguous. Weigand^^ and Franck^® are right in citing 
tredan as ^ andfr/ and ^ onfr.' respectively. 

The truth of the matter is that tredan does not occur anywhere 
in Old Saxon, but does appear twice m the Old Low Franconian 
Psalms, Thus the confusion arose from the fact that the Psalms 
were often called ^ altniederdeutsch ^ and this term was (and still 
is) frequently considered synonymous with ^ altsachsisch,^ though 
actually Old Saxon and Old Low Franconian together combine to 
form Old Low German. Tredan undoubtedly existed m Old Saxon, 
but since it is not attested in any document in this dialect, the form 
should, I think, be starred or designated as Old Low Franconian. 

Jontisr M. EorfoLs 

Vnhereit^ of XMrmy 

^ Atts$eh^hm Mlemeniarhuoh. Heidelberg (1899), ^ 

^ AUenglieches etgmologisches Wdrt&rbmh. Heidelberg (1934), 352. 
AUsOehaiscJw Leiden (1894). ^ 

Kleinere ulUhdheiaohe BprmMmhm&ler. Horden nnd Leipzig { 1899 ) . 
Kleinere altnieierdmtsche DmkMler^. Faderborn (1877). 
AMeutsaheB WMerhmh, Halle (1872-82), s.v. tretm. 

Bmtsches WSrierlmeh. Giessen (1909-1910), slv. treten, 
Mtgmglagieche Woordenheeh der mderlmdsehe TmlK^ GraTenhage 
(1912) iv, 
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' EUBEF DAEIO IN KEW TOEK 

Euben Dario, the greatest of Spanish-Amencan poets, spent 
several months m New York City at the end of 1914 and the 
beginning of 1915. I have tried to conduct an inquiry, within 
certain limits, into this fragment of the poet^s life. What did he 
do in New York at this time? What did he write, and what was 
written about him? • These are some of the questions that I wanted 
particularly to answer, 

Dario’s visit to New York in 1914 was not his first. He had seen 
the city previously in 1893 and again m 1907. In 1893 he returned 
to Nicaragua from Madrid, where his government had sent him 
as a delegate to the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America. The government of Colombia then 
appointed him its consul in Buenos Aires, and he sailed from 
Panama with the somewhat extraordinary determination to reach 
his post by way of New York and Paris, 

In New York, m 1893, Dario was entertained by the Cuban 
colony under the leadership of Jos6 Marti, whose oratorical and 
conversational powers he greatly admired, and after whose death he 
wrote a panegyric which appears as an introduction to the fourth 
voliime of Martfs Oiras compUtasJ- Marti introduced him to 
Charles A, Dana, editor of The New York Sun. When Dana died, 
Dario wrote a laudatory article now to be found in his Prosa dis- 
per^.^ During his first visit to the United States the poet under- 
took an excursion to Niagara Palls, where he recalled Heredia’s 
verses on the mighty cataract, but was disappointed in what he saw. 
All these things are described at some length in his Autdbiografm.^ 
It was at this tune that he wrote, tn the album of a Cuban lady, 
his pleasing and unusual poem JEl paJk del sol^ published later in 
Prosas profavkjis.^ And Francisco Contreras, his biographer and 
critic, says: Stella^ which our author included in his article on 
Poe, in Los Maros, must have been written in 1893, when he passed 
thjough New York on his way to Paris/’ ® This seems hardly likely, 

^ Marti, ,Jos4 Juiiin, Ohit(m mmpUtas, Habana, 1905, 2V, (9) -24. 

^ Bario, EuMii, Q^rm compietm^ ed. " Muudo Latino/ Madrid, 1917-20, 

■sTYj 61-5*, 

lowi. ' *im.,xx,r3. 

‘ Conteras, Fawocisco, JSuMi Dario, sa vtda v aa obra, Paris, 1930, p. 276. 
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however, for Dario himself declares, in the prologue to Los Raros, 
that except for his essays on Mauclair and Adam the entire book was 
written in Buenos Aires.® 

Eourteen years later, in 1907, he tarried in New York again 
on his way home from Pans, where he had been serving as Nicaraguan 
consul-general. In his small but highly informative book, M viaje 
a Nicaragm^^he says of this brief sojourn: passed through the 

Yankee metropolis when it was at the height of a financial crisis. 
I felt the hurricane that blew through the Stock Exchange. I 
admired the omnipotence of the multi-millionaire and observed the 
money-madness of the vast city of gold.^^ ’’ 

Dario’s last visit to New York occurred in 1914, Alejandro 
BermMez, a Nicaraguan journalist, persuaded him to leave Barce- 
lona, where he had been trying to recover his broken health, and to 
undertake with him a lecture tour in the United States, Mexico, 
and Central America. The pair reached New York late in Novem- 
ber. It was cold, and Dario was stunned by the ceaseless turmoil 
of the great metropolis. His arrival was heralded by an article 
which appeared in The New York Times for November 29, 1914, 
and which is headed : istoted south AMERiOAisr poet whites about 

HEW TOEE:. EUBfiH DARfO OP HICAHAGUA, CBLEBEATEB THHOUGHOUT 
SPANISH-SPEAKIHG WOELB, BESCSIBES POE THE TIMES HIS EMOTIONS 

ON ABsmNG HERE. The Tmes goes on to say : 

Little known in this country, Rub4n Dario is considered by many the prince 
of all living poets writing in the Spanish language. Born in the little 
Central American repubHc of Nicaragua, the voice of Dario, like that of 
Kipling in far-away India, was soon beard throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world. . . . Seftor Dario is now in this country on a lecture-tour in the 
interests of international peace. . . . Below is a sketch of Selior Dario's 
impressions on first seeing New York, dashed off by the great Spanish- 
American poet especially for The New York Times after his arrival here a 
few days ago from Europe. 

rhe aboTO eaitorial iatroduction is iollotyed by the impressions of 
Dario himself. They b^in with a sketch of New York Harbor ^d 
an apostrophe to ihe Statue of Liberfy. Then comes a really inter- 
esting description of some dc the poet’s fellow-passengers whom £e 
takes for genuine North American types. The eondnsion of the 
article says: ' , '' 

•Dario, OSroB eom^tas, n, (?). 

'Tbid/,xvji,Z. ^ansiatioB ty like author. 
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Like tke knights of old in their castles, the men of Manhattan live to-day 
in their towers of stone, iron, and glass. . . At the sight of Broadway you 
feel the touch of vertigo . , . Everywhere the mad life of an ant-hill reigns, 
an ant-hill of gigantic dray-horses, monstrous wagons, all sorts of vehicles. 

. . . Look! From the very heart of the human maelstrom emerges an old 
lady, or a blonde miss, or a nurse carrying a baby in her arms. And lol 
a fat policeman raises his hand, the torrent is dammed, the lady trips 
across the street 

The odd and amusing thing about this article, which Senor 
Dario dashed off especially for The Nem York Times on November 
29, 1914, is that it is translated verbatim from the initial para- 
graphs of his essay on Edgar Allan Poe, m Los Baros^ which was 
written in Buenos Aires twenty-one years previously, in 1893!® 
It may be that The Times asked Dario for a story and that he, as 
a kind of prank, copied out a part of the twenty-one-year-old essay 
and submitted it. On the other hand it may be that the newspaper, 
without consultmg him at all, decided to save time or money by 
offering its readers a stale article instead of a fresh one. What 
actually happened will probably remain a mystery forever.^ 

A composition that Dario almost certainly wrote at this time is 
his poem La gran Oosmopolis, which appears on pages 35 ff. of the 
collection Lira postuma.^ It is a description of the city of New 
York, written, according to Francisco Contreras, on the occasion 
witii which we are concerned.^® I quote the first stanza of this 
poem: 

Casas de cincuenta pisos, 

Servidumbre de color, 

Millones de cireuueisos, 

M4qulnas, diarios, avisos, 
y dolor, dolor, dolor, 

Senor Eoberto Brenes-Mes6n, former minister from Costa Bica 
to the Dnited States and for many years professor of Spanish at 
Northwestern Dniversity, has written me the following account of 
Mb impressions on meeting Eub4n Dario in New York in 1914: 

I -^s living in Washington, and one afternoon of the late fall I received 
from New York a telegram signed by Euhfe Dario, with friendly greetings 
anS advising me of his desire to see me soon. X answered that three days 
later I would meet him in New York, And so I did. Shortly after hhving 


VI, 17-20. 

* Idw?., This poem appears also in ^ol del domtwpo, pp«. (39) “43* 
Contrere,s, op, oit,, p. (129). 
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registered at tlie Hotel Astor I tried unsiiecessfidly to reacli him by 
telephone. Across the street, in front of the Astor, there was a theatre, the 
Vitagraph, that aroused my curiosity I decided to go in, and when about 
to take my seat, lo, my neighbor to the right was Ruben Dario, and next 
to him was the orator Bermddez, who had come with the poet to undertake 
a series of lectures. We stayed there a while, and then we went out to 
take a walk on Broadway and have freedom to talk. We agreed to meet 
to have lunch the next day at Angelo’s, at that time well known for the 
Spanish food* they served. I invited them to have wine — there was no 
Prohibition — and Rub4n Dario refused. Ruben was elated. When he had 
left Europe they were proposing an edition of his complete works, and he 
was delighted Tsdth the type, the format, and the titles of some of the 
volumes, particularly one that had seized upon his fancy — Y muy siglo 
diecioeho y muy naoderno. His hopes were high. He had come to the 
United States on a lecture-tour which impressed me as having two different 
aims: one, artistic, to make better known his poetry, with readings of his 
own; the other, to be accomplished by bis companion, Mr. Bermddez, was to 
campaign in favor of the Allies I may have misunderstood, but that was 
my impression This time Bub^n Dario was effusive; he had enthusiasm 
and faith in the results of his tour as well as in the success of that new 
edition of his complete works. I sensed in him a felicitous blending of 
maturity, and youth which belied the sagginess of his face and the growing 
rotundity of his figure His hands had not aged; his slow gait alone 
betrayed fatigue He had become more sociable, more expansive; mellow- 
ness haloed his life, a true embodiment of bis exquisite Otofio m PHmavem, 

TJnfortimately the poet had come to New York with an insuffi- 
cient supply of money* Mr* Archer M* Huntington, President of 
the Hispanic Socieiy of America, generously offered to help him, 
but Dario would accept only five hundred dollars. Wishing to earn 
his own liYing, as he had done all his life, he began to write articles 
for New York^s leading Spanish newspaper, Frema?^ 

At Columbia University on February 4, 1915, Dario read a long 
poem entitled Paa?. A part of this poem was later included in Lira 
p6$t%ma and in Bipsipilas?’^ All of it is to be found in Baladas y 
mncionesJ^^ Pax is a typical made-to-measure poem, lifeless and 
over-burdened with pedantic allusions. It has several good stanzas, 
however, and the fbal stanza is interestmg because it plead^ for 
union among the republics of North and South America. 

' r* 

^Uid. 

Dario, op. 1-4. ffipatptte, ed. Dr* Regino E. Both Guautl*- 

aamo (Cbfoa), lOSO. 

Darfo, Rub^, Ohms podiicas ed. M, Agtdlar, Madrid, 1932, 

pp. 1241-8. 
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Paz a la inmensa Ara^rica. Paz en nombre de Dios. 

Y pues aqui esta el foco de una cultura nueva, 

"que sus principles lleve desde el Norte basta el Sur, 
hagamos la Uni6n viva que el niievo triunfo lleva; 

The Star Splanged (sic) Banner, eon el bianco j azur. 

The subject of the short but stirring poem Los canones del Mctrne 
would indicate that it belongs to this same period. Contreras places 
it here/^ and Dr. Eegino E. Boti, the collector of Dario’s un- 
published and unfamiliar verses, dates it 1915.^® It is contamed in 
Baladas y cancionesJ-^ The poet had seen French cannons rolling 
towards the front bedecked with flowers. Was this not ridiculous ? 
Not at all,, for in a few short days these glorious cannons were to 
return victorious from the Battle of the Marne. 

Os VI pasar un dia con rmnbo a la f rontera I 
»ob, eafiones de Prancia! galanos y marciales; 
donde los entusiastas nimbaban vnestra fiera 
garganta, coronada por manos virginales. 

Vosotros, los guardianes de paso perentorio, 
ferreos predicadores de cldusulas rugientes, 
pasabais, eomo aldeanos que acuden al jolgorio, 
con la rosa o la dalia cogida entre los dientes. 

?Pues edmo tolerabais aquel amds de Sores? 

^No era absurdo, felinos de rigidas espaldas, 

“ que en tanto que avanzaban los toscos invasores, 

marebaseis a su encuentro cenidos de guirnaldas? 

»Ob, no, que en breves dias, sus dpicos racimos 
os bnndd la victoria, y entonces !Ob! canones; 
todos, en un arranque de jdbilo, sentimos 
renacer vuestras rosas en nuestros corazones ! 

Subsequent to his reading of Pax, Dario was awarded a medal 
and made an honorary member of the Hispanic Society. His com- 
panion BermMez, who had lectured on the same theme, disappeared 
shortiy afterwards. Alone and financially distressed, Dario was 
stJgeken with, double pneumonia. He was taken to the Hrench 
Hospital, where he ultimately recovered. Before he had regained 
hip strengflb he left the hospital and installed himself in a (heap 

Contreras, op, cit., p 250. 

Boti, Dr. Regino B,, " Versos in^ditos y desconoeidos de Bub^n Dario/' 
CuJ>a eontempordnea, 31 (March, 1923), pp, 260-83. 

Dario, op, oit,, p. 1234. 
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boarding-house on 64th Street.^^ Dr. Boti quotes Eemando Portu- 
ondo as haying ‘said, with regard to these dark days: met by 

chance, in Hayana, the nurse who had attended the poet . , • during 
his last sojourn in New York. . . . The nurse, a woman of charm 
and cultivation . . ., possessed an album containmg numerous 
verses unknown to the public, with which Eub6n rewarded, in 
imperishable coin, her compassionate ministrations.^^ However 
I can find no evidence that these verses have ever been published, 
either by Portuondo or by anyone else. 

The physician who attended Dario in his illness was Dr. Anibal 
Zelaya, nephew of a former president of Nicaragua. Dr. Zelaya is 
now president of the Comity Euben Dario of the Liga Intemacional 
de Accion Bolivanana. Before this body, on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Dario’s death, he read a paper which he has kindly placed 
at my disposal and from which I quote the following anecdote : 

On his way home to Nicaragua Rub4n visited New York for the last time. 
He was already very ill, and yearned more ardently every day for his 
beloved homeland. Among the many invitations he received I remember 
that of Dr. Frank Crane, the popular American philosopher now deceased, 
who asked him to come to a regally appointed club. He and his friends 
arrived, as was our invariable custom, an hour late. Dr Crane confined 
himself to welcoming us and performing the introductions, after which he 
left at once, since he had to be present at some public function. Before 
leaving he generously ordered that we should be given whatever we desired. 
Someone in our group then said: "In that case, friends, let’s drink 
champagne! ” But B.ub4n Dario, who had overheard this remark, replied 
with a lordly gesture: "No, gentlemen, we shall drink nothing, A 
courteous act must be met with an act more courteous still.” 

Dario wrote a prose poem entitled Sol del domingo wMcb. was 
published in 1917 in a volume of the same name.^® It deals with a 
small boy wbo is awakened by the cbUrcb bells on Easter Sunday, 
and it begins as follows ; Sol del domingo . . . , Efegase como un 
largo velo de tiempo y be aqul que se oye un cintico de campanarios ; 
mU vosotros, campanas‘ de Pascua Morida, eampanas de la ninez/’ 
Tie subject matter of Sol del domingo suggests that it was written 

Contreras^ op. p. 130, One or two writers have ajOarmed that Dnrio 
lived on " Store St.” There is no such street in New York, but there are a 
Stone St, and a Stor^ Ave. Neither is anywhere near 04th St, 

Dr. Begino B., Hermae oiafes, Ouantdnamo (Cuba), 1024, p, 10. 
del dmrdnoo; de JOmrio, Madrid, Sucesores 

de Hernando, 1917, pp. (35) -7. 
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at Easter tide in 1915, thongh one source of information places it 
m December.^^^ 

In the early spring of 1915 the President of Guatemala, thinking 
perhaps of his own interests as well as of Dario’s, mvited the poet to 
visit him. Althonl ^ Dario disliked his prospective host most 
cordially, he could n^j^ord to refuse the invitation. It was just 
before his departure, wim scarcely any doubt, that he wrote the 
poem Soneto Pascua\ which was first published in Bevista de 
BevisiaSy Mexico, August 7, 1921, and which now appears in 
Baladas y cmciones.^^ Boti dates the sonnet 1915, and reproduces 
part of a newspaper clipping which states that Dario wrote it in 
his hotel dunng Holy Week, just before his departure for Guate- 
mala.^^ Soneto Pascual describes the flight of the Holy Family, 
and ends with two sad lines in which the poet declares that he too 
has abandoned Bethlehem and is bound for Egypt on his poor 
donkey, but without any morning star to guide him. This is prob- 
ably the last poem written by Dario before he left for Central 
America, where he was to die the following year. 

Maria estaba pdlida y Jos4, el carpintero; 
miraban en los ojos de la Faz pura y bella 
el celeste milagro que animciaba la estrella 
do ya estaba el martirio que aguardaba al cordero. 

, Los pastores cantaban. Bespacioso, postrero, 

iba un carro de arcdngeles que dejabau su huella. 

Apenas se miraba io que Aldebar^u sella, 
y el lucero del alba uo era ato tempranero. 

Esa visidu en mi se alza y se multiplica 
eu detalies preciosa y en mil prodigies rica, 
por la cierta esperanza del mas Divino Bien 

Be la Virgen y el Nillo y el San Jose proscripto, 
y JO, en mi pobre burro, cammando bacia Bgipto, 
y sin la estrella abora, muy lejos de Belen. 

Those who knew Euben Dario during the*few months that he 
spent in Few York in 1914 and 1915 say that his condition at 

« ao tin soneto inddito de Euben Bario," Gultura VeTiesalana, xu: (Febru- 
ary-Marct, 1930), 317, 18. This article is reprinted from La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires, but tbe date of its original publication is not given. It is the 
same as Boti’s clipping mentioned above, except tbat it is complete. 

Baric, op. oii., p. 1198. 

Boti, “ Versos m^ditos y desconocidos de Euben Barfo.^^ 
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that time was not conducive to writing either prose or verse. He 
was afflicted by financial worries, by the departure of his^ trusted 
companion, by physical suffering, and by nostalgia. Therefore it 
is not surprising if only five compositions can be definitely ascribed 
to this brief period in his life. I refer to La gran Oosmopolis, Pax^ 
Los Qafiones.del Marne, Sol del domingo, and Soneto Pascual. It 
may be that additional material will be turned up in the near 
future. 

Eliot G. Eat 

The Citadel, Charleston 


HUGO^S BANCROFT AND LE MESSAGE DE GRANT 

Americans reading UAnnee terrible, the volume of patriotic and 
singularly up-to-date poems which Hugo wrote in 1871 during 
the Prussian investment of Paris, are a little startled to come upon 
two bitter compositions breathing hatred and contempt for a pair 
of the most prominent American statesmen of the day. The first, 
entitled simply "BancrofV^ annihilates the historian George Ban- 
croft with all the deference accorded to an insect, while the second, 
a lengthier and less effective piece called Le Message de Grant, 
denounces President Grant and exhorts the American people to 
reject him as a symbol of their democracy. Even contemporaries 
of these highly honored American citizens were slightly bewildered 
by Hugo^s attacks when they first appeared. 

" Oddly enougli,” wrote Charles A. Bristed, reviewing L*Ann4e terrible for 
tlie 'Nation, we come in for a large stare of the abuse, considering our very 
small share in the action. Bancroft is like the obscene bird which defiles 
the head of the Colossus in the desert. Perhaps he deserved that for doing 
or Baying something in Berlin. But Orant— we rather expected to hear him 
praised as the first potentate who^ acknowledged the new republic. It seems, 
however, that he has spit upon Prance and stabbed her and thrown mud 
on his own flag. How? Where? When? We suspect the poet hims^f 
Would be puzzled to tell us.^^ ^ 

XJEfltmbteclly Hxigo cotild have clearad up the matter to Bristed’S 
gatisfaeti<m, ,b«t, since be never made any public explanation of 
Ms airiona poems, a full review of the facts, which have never teen 
all brought together, is in order. 

^JSfationf xcv, 3^3 (June 13, 1872). 
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At the time of the Pranco-Prussian War, George Bancroft, 
seventy years old and world famous as the anthdr X)f the definitive 
nine- volume History of the United States, was servmg as American 
ambassador to Germany. He was fond of the country, at whose 
University of Gottingen he had studied as a young man and received 
his degree of doctor of philosophy, like Edward Everett before 
him. It happened that September, 1870, was the jubilee year of 
Bancrofts doctorate from the University of Gottingen and that 
during the celebration he received many congratulatory messages, 
among them a telegram from Bismarck dated Sept. 20 from Meaux. 
In acknowledgment Bancroft sent Bismarck a letter in which he 
wished him good fortune in his task of renovating Europe and 
bringing the German hope of a thousand years to its fulfillment.^^ 

Bismarck, who probably realized its value as propaganda, at once 
published the letter, which was m German, and a translation was 
printed forthwith in the London Times, whence it made its way 
across the Channel into Erance. 

The French, counting upon American sympathy during this hour 
of their distress, were sorely dismayed. Hugo was incensed. In 
the review of UAnnee terrible which he wrote for VIndependance 
beige, Jules Claretie tells of a visit made about this time to the 
poePs temporary apartment in the pavilion de Eohan by an Ameri- 
can* diplomat named John O^Sullivan.^ O^SuUivan, American 
minister to Portugal under President Pierce and a French sym- 
pathizer, was quitting beleaguered Paris and came to pay his 
respects to Hugo before leaving. The two men chatted for a while, 
when suddenly Hugo asked if the American government was not 
gomg to recall Bancroft. O^Sulbvan, a staunch Democrat who had 
less than no use for the politics or the person of President Grant, 
explained that in his country an envo/s private opinions in no way 
bound the nation, and added that Grant was a very common person 
whose chief claim to importance was his slaughter of hundreds of 
thousands of his f ellowmen, who knew nothing about literature 
unJiss it dealt with horses, and who instinctively revered Bancroft's 

L. O'SulIlvaix (1813-1896) was born at Gibraltar on a British 
man-of-war# the son of an American sea capiain who served as consul on the 
island of Tenerifie. Bdneated in France, England, and Columbia College, 
he practiced law at ITew York before founding the Untied BUtes Democratic 
^evieto* He was a close friend of Hawthorne and an ardent nationalist in 
public aftairs. 
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intelligence too nmch ever to recall him. Hugo struck the table and 
declared that just* as he loved his mother most of all women, so 
of all nations he loved France,® even though his political ideal was 
a unified Europe : 

3St je proteste, lorsque je vois im Bancroft . . . ce Bancroft que j’attacherai 
k im pilori . . . venir donner k la France agonisante le coup de pied du 
rustre, Kotre.gloire, voyez-vous, Monsieur O^Sullivan, c*est que nous vous 
avons tout donn6 et que nous ne vous demandons rien Votre lionte, e’est 
que nous vous avons tout donne et que vous ne nous rendez rien.* 

The conversation then turned to the food situation, and Hugo, 
joking about the hardships he was sharing with the rest of the 
population, repeated a rhyme he had improvised at breakfast : 

Manger du clieval on du cMen, 

Ou du rat, cela me repose; 

Quand on I’ignore, ce n'est rien; 

Quand on Fapprend, c’est peu de chose! 

But Hugo never forgot his promise, and it is likely that some of 
the lines of Bancroft, which according to the author^s manuscript 
was written in January, 1871, were already revolving about the* 
poet^s brain on that dark October day in 1870. 

At this time Hugo had no quarrel with either the American 
government or its president. As a matter of fact they were on the 
best of terms. The TJnited States had been the first foreign power 
to recognize the newly created Government of National Defense, 
proclaimed by Gambetta on Sept. 5, and a demonstration of grati- 
tude took place before the American embassy the following day. 
Hugo^s own paper, Le Bappel^ in an editorial, thanked President 
Grant for his courageous initiative and kind wishes. 

But events quickly soured these cordial relations. Erance^s 
military position grew more and more untenable, until about 
ISTovember the government secretly requested the TJnited States to 
t^e its good offices to obtain a peace. The American government 
deciin^, and in his message to the Forty-first Congress on Bee. 
5, 1870, President Grant explained that not only was Germany 

® Cf . tke endiug of the poem " Clioix entre les deux nations 

* These sentiments are repeated in Le Message de Grant 
— La France secourut FAm^rique, et tira 
L’dp^e, et prodigua tout pour sa d^livrance,- 
lit, peuples, FAm4rique a poignardd la France! 
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unofficially known to be indisposed to listen to ,pQace offers^ but it 
was also Against tbe policy of the United States to interTene in 
European affairs. These were the only two statements in the 
message that could be construed as disobliging the French govern- 
ment, but in France they were magnified by the press into 
expressions *of hostility. This feeling was not relieved by the half- 
hearted congratulations which Grant sent as a matter of form and 
courtesy to Kaiser Wilhelm, newly crowned at Versailles on Jan. 
18, 1871. In France, by some distortion of the news, Grant was 
accused of felicitating the Prussians every time they scored a victory 
at the expense of the French. Victor Hugo suddenly lost his faith 
in the American people and his friendship for Grant. It is possible 
also that O^SuUivan^s biased characterization of Grant came back 
to color his own picture of him in "Le Message de Grant, for 
Hugo has never been noted for preoccupation with historical 
accuracy. 

O nation suprtoe, 

Tu sais de quel ceeur tendre et filial je t’aime, 

cried out the anguished poet; and he went on to beg it not to let 
the evil actions of its president blacken the land of Penn, Pulton, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, Adams, Lincoln, and John Brown, 
among others. Hugo refused to see Grant when the latter made his 
triumphal world tour in 1877. His fancied grievance against him 
was shared by the writers of the articles on Grant in the Diction- 
mti/ire de la conversation, the Grand Distionnaire Larousse, and 
Vapereau^s Dictionnaire des coniempotains. When Grant died in 
1885, his French obituaries all carried references to his supposed 
hostility toward France. An American Journalist in France, 
Theodore Stanton, wrote a pamphlet in 1889 called General Grant 
md the French ® in which he undertook to show the groundlessness 
of the charges against Grant. His arguments are irrefutable, but 
it is ceirtain they had not a fraction of the effect of Hugo’s yerses 
on^Freneh opinion.® 

^ Only three copies of the pamphlet are known to exist, one in the Library 
of Congress, another in the Bibliothbque Rationale, and a third in the 
Cornell Magazine (Oct. 1889), where it first appeared Stanton (1851- 
1925), Paris agent of several American publishing houses, was a graduate 
of Cornell University. 

« Hugo lashed out against Bancroft and Grant in a third poem, " A la 
France " even better than the other two, and this time also reproached the 
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Years passed,, and with them both the crisis and the rupture. 
Hugo^s peace with the American people was symbolized by the visit 
he paid on Nov, 29, 1884, to the studio of the sculptor Bartholdi, 
where the Statue of Liberty was being prepared for shipment to 
New York. The eighty-two year old poet had to be dissuaded from 
climbing the ten flights of stairs inside it. He contemplated the 
statue a moment, then said : 

La mer, cette grande agit4e, constate Vunion des deux grandes terres 
apais^esl 

Oui, cette belle ceuvre tend k ce que j’ai toujours aime, appel4 : la Paix. 
Entre TAmerique et la France — la France qui est FEurope — ee gage de paix 
demeurera permanent, II 4tait bon que cela fdt fait J 

Albebt L, Babinovitz 

Cambridge, Mass. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTEE EEOM JEAN-BAPTISTE 
EOUSSEAU TO D^AEGENTAL 

This letter from Jean-Baptiste Eousseau to d^Argental appears to 
be the only first-hand evidence of an acquaintance between the two 
men. Most of Eousseau^s other known letters have been published 
in Louis Eacme^s Lettres sur deferents sujets de litUrature (Gen5ve 
1749-50, 5 vols.), m the Lef^vre edition of the (Euvres de 

American people for having abandoned and abused France in her hour of 
affliction. Possibly here Hugo’s rebuke had some basis in fact, for more 
than a few prominent Americans shared Bancroft’s partiality for the 
G-ermans. Algernon Swinburne, in his review of J/Ann^e terrible {Fort- 
nighty Mevieipf svm, 245, Sept. 1, 1872) wrote of "renegade friends who 
had no word of comfort and no hand for help in the hour of the passion of 
France crucified, but were seen with hands outstretched from over sea 
^ Shakir^ the bloody fingers of her foes’ 
in the presence (as they thought it) of her corpse ” From the company of 
these " meaner American persons he specifically excluded ‘JV'alt Whitman, 
" the greatest of American voices, . . . the first poet of American democ- 
racy,” who had, as he pointed out, recognized the greatness of France and 
of Hugo, the former in "0 Star of France, 1870-1871,” Lsmes of ^ass^ 
the latter in his hook of essays entitled Democratic Vistas, 

The full account of the visit is given in Jules Claretie, Vwtor JSTi^go, 
Souvenirs mtimes, pp. 163-167, Paris, 1902, Librairie Molifere. 
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Rousseau (Paris 1820, 5 vols.), and in the Ooxrespondance de Jean- 
Baptiste Rousseau et de Brossette (Pans 1910, 2 yoIs.)* I am 
publishing the following letter from the original three-page octavo 
manuscript which I purchased from a Paris book-seller in May of 
1940. Smce then I have been unable to discover anythmg of its 
previous ^history. 

This letter was written m 1721 from Vienna, where Eousseau 
had found the protection of Prince Eugene. When Eousseau had 
been banished in perpetuity from Prance in 1712 "il trouva une 
premiere et g4nereuse hospitalite with the Comte du Luc al 
Solothurn in Switzerland. In 1714 the Comte du Luc was named 
Ambassador to Vienna, where Eousseau followed him and where 
he soon came to the attention of Prince Eugene. Although the 
Comte du Luc returned to Paris in 1717, Eousseau did not leave 
Vienna until 1722. 

At the time when he wrote this letter to d^Argental, Eousseau 
was stiU waiting — after some three years — ^for a post promised him 
by Prince Eugene, and was enjoying some popularity in the world 
of letters, for in 1719 Voltaire had sent him a copy of CEd%pe to 
ask for criticism and advice. But in general Eousseau^s literary 
activity seems to have dwindled almost to nothing beyond a small 
amount of correspondence m the same tone as the following letter : 

Address: A Monsieur, 

Monsieur d'Argental. 

A Pans, 

A Vienne Je 11 Pevrier 1721. 

Je vois avec bien de la joie Monsieur par les sentimens que vous me faites 
Phonneur de me marquer, que le deport de la Vertu se conserve encore en 
France au milieu de la corruption generale ^ Je sais jusqu'a quel excez elle 
j est montee ® mais je n’aurois jamais sU si vous ne m’en assunez qu'on eut 


^ In a letter of October, 1720, Kousseau speaks in more definite terms of 
the general corruption: “ la contagion dont les esprits sont infeet4s dans la 
^apitale n’est pas moins digne d’borreur que celle qui desole Marseille est 
digne de compassion The "contagion qui desole Marseille^* evidently 
refers to the plague of 1720-21 which was then less than half a league from 
the home of Rousseau^'s former protector, the Comte du Luc. Prance had 
also just witnessed the collapse of the Law system. In a letter of January 
10, 1721, Rousseau deplores this “si incroyable revolution de toutes les 
fortunes.” 

® The libels being circulated at this time against the Regent had affected 
Rousseau profoundly, and it is probably these scandalous writings to which 
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pti la porter jusqu^au point d^attaclier du ridicule au sentiment qui est 
le principal et pent 4tre Tunique lien des Societez. On pent dire ,que ceux 
qui soutiennent un si etrange paradoxe font violence a la nature pour se 
rendre odieux et meprisables a tout le Genre humain. Vous ferez fort bien 
de ne les point aimer Monsieur puisqu’ils font profession de n’aimer 
personne.® Pour moi qui vous aimerai toute ma vie je ne pr4tens de voir 
qu’en mes sentiiHens la confirmation de ceux dont vous m’bonorez. Recevez 
une fois pour toutes cette declaration d’amite toute sommaire qn’elle est, 
Je suis un bomme du vieux terns, et les nouveaux syst^mes n^ont pas assez 
bien reussi en Prance pour me degouter des aneiens. Aussi me fais-je 
exeuser tout ce que ma morale antique ne vous accomode mieux que la 
morale moderne. 

Je vois par ce que Madame votre mere ^ m^a fait I’bonneur de m^ecrire que 
vous etes sur le point d’etre reeu Conseiller au Parlement.® C’est de toutes 
les professions eelle ou il est le plus dangereux de se m^prendre dans la 
recbercbe de la veritA et il est bien difficile de surmonter toutes les 
difficultez qui en retardent la connaissance, si on n’est pas 4pris pour elle 
d’un veritable amour. C’est le plus digne usage qu’un bomme raisonnable 
puisse faire de sentiment. Je vous conjure de vouloir bien continuer de 
faire quelque fois ma cour 4 Madame de Beaune ® et d’etre toujours persuade 
que rien n’4gale le tendre attacbement et la vraie consideration avec laquelle 
j’ai rbonneur d’etre Monsieur Votre tres bumble et tres obeissant serviteur 

Roussbait 


be is referring here. In a letter of October 28, 1720, Rousseau writes to 
Brossettej ‘^J’ai vu et lu tout le long de ces ouvrages monstreux [JDea 
PhUippiques de La Grange] . . , et j’avoue que s’ils 4taient faits centre te 
plus vil particulier du royaume, encore m4riteraient-ils un cbAtiment 
exemplaire ” 

® Rousseau might well express bimself thus, for even at tbis time be was 
still being attacked. In tbe letter of October 28, 1720, Rousseau says to 
Brossette: “Au reste j’ai su , , . que dans le d4bordement de tons ces 
inftoes vers satiriques qui courent le monde, mes ennemis ne m’ont point 
oubliA Ce serait bien pis si j’4tais assez malbeureux pour vivre dans un 
pays aussi livre A la calomnie que la Prance Test aujourd’bui.” 

*Mme de Pteiol, wife of tbe l^esident of ibe Parlement de Metz. Sbe 
bad formerly befriended Rousseau, bad biddmi bim from ber husband, and 
bad given bim a letter of recommendation when be first went to Solotburn. 
In bis Fie Voltaire says that when Rousseau fied from Prance 

Mme de Pdrriol, disttbgude dans le monde pour son esprit, le retira ebez 
elle pendant quelques jours.” It was probably during tbis visit that 
Rousseau made tbe acquaintance of tbe young d’Argental. ^ 

®At the time when tbe letter was written, d’Argental was indeed “sur 
le point d’etre requ ” for tbe date of bis reception follows by only ten days 
that Rousseau’s letter. 

* Mine de Beaune is probably tbe same as tbe Mme de Bonzols who figures 
in Voltaire’s Vie de for her husband, tbe Marqnis de Bonzols, 
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This hitherto unptiblished letter seems to be a typical Eousseau 
document.' It expresses those ideas with which he had been pre- 
occupied since the Affair of the Couplets and his subsequent banish- 
ment. He deplores national and personal misfortunes and he thinks 
of happier times. This letter likewise shows that Eousseau was not 
only acquaiiited with d^Argental, Conseiller au Parlemeht^ but that 
the once hbnored poet was perhaps trying to cement a connection 
powerful and influential enough to result in an eventful revocation 
of the decree which banished him in perpetuity from Prance. 

AnTHTJs J. Whallon, Jb. 

Indiana University 


THE STJMMOJTEE^S PSALM OP DAVIT 

Priar John of The Summoner's Tale in his sermon at Mass, and 
later in his discourse at the home of the bedridden Thomas, com- 
pares the prayers of the mendicant orders with those of rival clerics 

that swymmen in possessioun." Efficacious prayer, he says, must 
come from the lips of pure and sober aninisters, and such are his 
brethren. They live in poverty and abstinenee, in contrast to the 
possessioners, with their pomp and gluttony. Of these he says : 

Metbynketli they been lyk Jovinian, 

Fat as a wbale and walkynge as a swan, 

A1 vinolent as hotel in the spence. 

Hir preyere is of ful greet reverence, 

Wban they for soules seye the psalm of Davit; 

Lo, ' buf/ they seye, ^ cor menm eructavit! ' ^ 

The reading of this last line, which appears in all modern edi- 
tions, is warranted by several manuscripts; but others, including 
the usually accurate Ellesmere,^ read iut instead of buf in the 
expression ^Lo, ^buV they seye.^^ Commentators have not been 

m 

was also Vicomte de Beanne. Sbe, like ber friend, Mme de Fdrriol, bad 
gi]jen Eousseau a letter of recommendation when be left for Solotbum. 

^The SummoneT^s Tale, 1929-34. With Cbaucer^s expression psalm 
of Davit" cf. Villon's designation of tbe seven penitential psalms as "les 
davitiques dis" {Testament 291). 

*See Manly and Eickert, Tke Teatt of the Canterhury Tales, 6. 200; The 
Bix-Temt Print of tbe Chaucer Society, 1st Series, ITo. 25, Part 4, p, 391; 
and Skeat, Ilfotes to the Canterhury Tales, pp. 355-36, 
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concerned with tiie appropriateness of Psalm 44, which begins 
Eructavit cor meum, as a prayer for the dead. They seem to have 
assumed that the whole point of the joke lies in the pnn on eructavit^ 
Tittered by an ecclesiastic in his cups. If that were the case, the 
reading of the Ellesmere and other texts (Lo, but they seye, Cor 
menm eructavit would mdeed be meaningless, whereas the sub- 
stitution of* luf for hut not only makes the line intelligible, but - 
enforces the double meaning of eructavit. 

A preoccupation with this play on words has caused modern inter- 
preters to overlook the grain in favor of the chaff. For centuries 
that epithalamion, the Eructavit cor w^eum^^ has been regarded by 
the Church as a song of jubilation for the triumphant Elect. 
ExtoUmg the Messiah as Bridegroom, it describes the splendor of 
his marriage and the beauty of his Bride the Church, in her many- 
colored garments.*^ Surely no sober ecclesiastic ever used it as a 
prayer for the dead; to do so would be like striking up the Mendels- 
sohn Weddmg March when the occasion demanded the Dead March 
from Saul. Only the seven penitential psalms would be used as 
liturgical prayers for souls in purgatory, and more especially Psalm 
129, the De profundis. Catholic usage has appropriated it as the 
peculiar prayer for the dead,” ® since it, more accurately than the 
other penitential psalms, describes ihe state of those souls in whose 
behalf the Church recites it.® 

Eecords from the Middle Ages furnish ample testimony that the 
Ee profundis was then commonly regarded as the psalm for souls. 
Whole communities were accustomed to pay tribute to a public 
benefactor by walking to his grave in solemn procession ... to 
say over his ashes a Be profundis and other supplications for the 
dead.” ^ Mediaeval wills commonly provide for the recital of this 

* Psalm 45 in the Authorized Version. 

*A summary of the traditional interpretation of this psalm by the 
Church may be fduad in The Liitle Office of the Blessed Tvrgin^ with a 
Brief Commentary by Sister M. Mildred^ O. S. P., pp. 336-37. At %yon 
Monastery the began the psalmody at Prime, as The Myroure of 

Our Ladye affirms: "The fyrste psalm that ye have at this prym? is 
Eructavit that speketh of the spousayle that is betwene our lord Jesu 
Cryste and holy chyrehe." {Myroure^ p. 135, METE, E. S. XTX, 1873). 

* Dorn Prosper Cueranger, The Liturgical Tear, 6. 89. 

* Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, p. 380. ^ 

^Daniel Eodfc, The Church of Our Fathers, 3 {pt. 5}, 40-43. 
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psalm of Davit for the souls of the testators, by the various 
ranks of the clergy^ or by poor beadsmen;® sometimes even by 
children.^® In Masses for the dead the priest would call on the 
congregation to join him in the Be profundis for the souls of the 
beneficiaries.^^ Eeligious communities^® and cathedral chapters^® 
recited it daily for deceased benefactors and other faithful departed. 
The nuns of Syon Monastery said it after Tierce before an open 
grave kept as a perpetual remmder of death.^^ 

Both manuscript readings of The Summoner's Tale retain the 
essentials of the two-edged jest, the pun on eructavit and the picture 
of bibulous clerics reciting the joyful Cor meum eructavit when they 
should be chantmg the solemn Be profundis for the dead. There is 
only a choice of emphasis. The commonly accepted rendering with 
«bnf^^ calls attention to the pun; the EEesmere, with iypical 
Chaucerian irony, contrasts what naight be expected in a reverent 
prayer for the dead with what actually takes place ; 

Hir preyere is of ful greet reverence 
Whan they for sotiies sey the psahn of Davit 5 
Lo, but they seye, “ Cor meum eructavit I " 

Unwersity of Arisiona Maeie P. Hakiltojt 


SPENSEE AND THE CINQ POINTS EN AMOUES 

Professor AUan H. Gilbert has recently commented on a stanza of 
The Faerie Queene (3.1.45) in which are catalogued the six 

p. 130 ((quoting Testumevita yetusta, 2.450); p. 131 (quoting 
Monasticon AngUcanum, 1.21, and Blomefield’s liforfolh, 4.417). 

^ M.g., Kichard Whittington, celebrated lord mayor of London {d. 1423), 
endowed a college of priests and an almshouse for thirteen poor beadsmen, 
^th the request that they say the De profund%s daily for the souls of his 
wife, himself, ‘^and Christen people.” p. 134, n. 22, quoting 

^%rmy of Ifondon^ iii, 4.) 

Mn SF,, the will of Bobert Fabyan, quoted by Boek, p. 134, n. 22. 

Bock, pp. 1^41. 

F. A. Gasquei, BnglMh Monastic Life, pp. 126-27. 

Christopher Wordsworth, Mediaevat Bcroices in, Mnylandj^ pp, 20, 20. 
See also Sorm MhoraeemeSf Surtees Society, 132; xix, 20 , 31. 

Myrmre of Our Ladyc^ pp, xxxvii-xxxix, 142-46. 
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knights OYercome by the knight of Chastity, Britomart.^ The 
matter, howeyer, will bear farther elucidation. I quote the stanza 
in question : 

The first of them by name Q-ardante hight, 

A iolly person, and of comely vew; 

Th«f second was Pwrlante, a bold knight. 

And next to him locante did ensew; 

Basciante did him selfe most curteous shewj 
But fierce Bacchante seemd too fell and keene; 

And yet in armes Noctante greater grew. 

All were faire knights, and goodly well beseene, 

But to faire Bri.top%art they all but shadowes beene. 

The names obviously signify an amatory progression. Mr. Gilbert 
has illustrated them by a passage from Chaucer {Personas Tale, 
lines 852-62), by another from James Yonge’s Governawnce of 
Princes (E. E. T. S., 1898, pp. 138-9), by some verses from the 
Carmina Bnrana (Stuttgart, 1847, p. 151), and finally by a parallel 
from Lucian {Amores 53). He emphasizes the arrangement in an 
ascending series of the steps indicated by the names, a feature 
of all the examples, and suggests that Lucian may be the ultimate 
source of the idea, or even the immediate source of Spenser. These 
parallels are interesting, and have not been brought together before, 
but they are somewhat off the main track of the motive in question. 

The theme appears to belong primarily to mediaeval Erench 
literature. It has been studied by Paul Laumonier for his work on 
Eonsard.2 He traces it back to the troubadours, citing Guiraut de 
Galanson and his troubadour commentator, Eiquier.® Coming 
down to the sixteenth century, he finds it in Jean Lemaire de 
Beiges: ^^Les nobles poetes disent que cinq lignes y ha en amours, 
c^est-^-dire cinq points ou cinq degree especiaux. C^est k sgavoir 
le regard, le parler, rattouchement,,le baiser, et le dernier . . . 
e’eat celuy qu’on nomme • * , le don de mercy.” Laumonier adds 

^ Um,, nvi ( 1941 ) , 594-6. ♦ 

^Eonsard poHe Iprique (Paris, 1909), pp. 514-5. 

« Guiraut de Galanson in Baynouard’s Lexique romwn, s.t?., " Portal 
[now see W, Ernst’s ed. in Eomanische Eorschungen, XLIV (1930), 321]; 
“ En son palaitz lai on s’en vai jazer | A cine portals.” Eiquier, as trans- 
lated by Anglade {ihi^waut Eiquier (Paris, 1905), p. 255), explains tbe 
five gates as le desir ” ITiumble pri^e ” " le servir,” ‘‘ le baiser,” 
and ^ le fait par lequel meurt Tamour.” 

HMtatraiions de 0aule, i, 25 (end). 
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Marot’s epigram^ Des cinq poinctz en amours (Jannet iii, 23)/ a 
Latin epigram by Mnret {Ad Paulam), Macldu'de la Haye^, ^^Les 
cinq Contentemens en Amour {(Em. poet, S. 27-30), and a 
sonnet by Eonsard (ed. Blanchemain, i, 95).® 

Except the passage from Lucian, which is, after all, rather dif- 
ferent, Mr^ Grilberf s parallels move to this French teadition as to 
a magnet: the five fingers of the devil in Chancer (lookinge, tonch- 
inge, fonle wordes, kissmge, dede of lecherie), the passage of the 
Secretum Secretorum translated by Yonge (colloqninm, visus, con- 
tactns, basia, risns, where the last is an obvious substitution), and 
the student-song (ludere, contemplan, tangere, osculari, agere). 
The arrangement somewhat suggests the rhetorical figure of " cli- 
max ^ compare KXlimi in Lucian, ^^degrez^^ in Lemaire de 
Beiges, and pair of stairs to marriage in a well-known Shake- 
sperian parallel.® 

Fleur de quinze aus (si Dieu vous saulve et gard), 

J’ay en amours trouv^ cinq poinctz expr^s ; 

Premierement, il y a le regard. 

Puis le devis, et le baiser apr ^5 
L'attoucliement le baiser suyt de pr^, 

Et tons ceulx tendent au dernier point, 

Qui est; Et quoy? Je ne le diray point. . . , 

/I am at present unable to consult tbe poems of Maclou de la Haye. 
Eonsard’s sonnet merely alludes to tbe tbeme. Laumonier brings into Ms 
discussion a number of names, Ovid, Boccaccio, Bpiardo, and others, with- 
out closer reference, and, I judge, only as authors of poems of tbe basia- 
type Tbe Greek Anthology, which be mentions, does include an epigram 
{A.P. 0 . 94) embodying almost the senes in question. From this epigram 
the theme comes into a second sonnet of Eonsard, where Laumonier, how- 
ever (Eon, ed CT%t , v, 112, n. 2), against the testimony of Muret, rejects 
the epigram as source, preferring the mediaeval cinq points i mistakenly, 
as I shall show elsewhere. According to Laumonier also, the cinq points 
appear in the first part of the Homan de la Rose, but he cannot mean these 
particular five points In fact, in Laumonier’s discussion the particular 
theme is not quite disengaged from kindred motives. 

S See Lane Cooper, *The Climax,” in bis Aristotelian Papers (Ithaca, 
1939), p 45. 

As You Like It, V, ii, 35 ^ Roscdnnd. ... for your brother and my 

sister no sooner met but they looked, no sooner looked but they loved„ no 
sooner loved but they sighed, no sooner sighed but they asked one another 
the reason, no sooner knew the reason but they sought the remedy; and 
in these degrees have they made a pair of stairs to marriage which they 
will climb incoiitinent.” Apart from pointless conjectures about the phrase 
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Tlie mam tradition, then, as Lanmonier insists, puts the number 
of degrees at five; Now, though direct sources for the theme in 
Chaucer and Spenser have not been discovered, the context in both 
instances makes it clear m what kind of writings the sources should 
be looked for. In The Persones Tale the theme appears just at 
the pomt at^which m the analogous mediaeval homilies and in- 
structions for priests there commonly occurs an enumexation of 
the dangers to chastity incurred through the five senses. For 
example, in John Myrc^s Instruction for Parish Priests (E. B. T. 
S., 1868, p. 41) the topics are arranged under the heads, de visu, 
de audit'll^ de olfactu, de gustu, de tactu. Or, to take a treatise 
wholly concerned with chastity, the thirteenth-century Mali Meiden- 
had, we there read : ® 

Leckery, witk tke help of tke flesMy will, warretk on maidenhood in this 
wise. Her first support is sight: if thou gazest often intently upon any 
man, lechery anon prepares herself to make war on thy virginity, and first 
peers upon it, face to face. Speech is her second help. If afterwards ye talk 
together m an idle way, and speak of unprofitable matters, lechery saith, 
* Shame the grace of thy maidenhood,’ and vexes it terribly, and threatens 
to do it shame and harm afterwards. And she keeps her promise; for 
soon the kiss cometh forth, and that is her third support; then lechery, to 
shame and to disgrace, spits in maidenhood’s face. The fourth support to- 
wards ruining maidenhood is improper handling. Guard her, then! For 
if ye then handle yourselves in any place improperly, then lechery smiteth 
on the virtue of maidenhood, and woundeth it sore: so that the dreary 
deed at last giveth the dint of death. 

It seems scarcely doubtful that the ^^cinq points en amour” 
represent a secularization of this “ instruction ” of the handbooks* 
Chaucer and Spenser, for their part, pretty certainly depended, not 
on a “ literary ” treatment of the five points from the secular point 
of view, but directly on one of the moral treatises; for Spenser’s 

pair of stairs,” the commentators on Shakespeare seem to have left this 
passage hare; but See Professor Cooper^s arti<de cited above. It ought 
sure^ to be viewed in connection with the mediaeval theme that we fre 
here considering. 

* B. B« T« p. 22. I quote from Furnivall’s mc^ernized tes^* 

Compare also AymUie of limit (E.E.T.jS*, 1866, p. 204) where the five 
senses are five (cl Guiraut, above, n. 3). See also G, Owst, 

^Mteraturo md Fulpii Medieml Mngland (Cambridge, 1035), pp. 382-3, 
Chaucer’S figure, *’the five fingers of the devil” clearly belongs to the 
rhetorical devices of the mediaeval pulpit. 
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canto IS also an imaginative Instruction on Chastity. It is only 
because the passages from Lucian and the Anthology^® likewise 
embody amatory conceits from the five senses that at first sight 
they seem to be the same as the mediaeval examples. 

Spenser^s list^ however, is peculiar in that it contains not five 
but SIX names, the fierce Bacchante” having no parallel m the 
tradition as we know it. For the present we must be content to 
" emphasize this anomaly, and wait until a larger collection of in- 
stances is available.^^ The names, be it noted, are in Italian, but 
probably only to suit the knights to their liege-lady, Malecasta, and 
not because Spenser here followed an Italian source. Apart from 
" Bacchante ” his list agrees with the tradition. The order agrees 
with the moral treatises, as does also that of Jean Lemaire: Gar- 
dante ” = le regard ” ; Parlante ” = le parler ” ; locante ” 
= Fattouchement ” Basciante ” = le baiser ” ; and " Noc- 
tante ” don de mercy.” If any one objects to making the 
equivalence, " locante ” — Fattouchement,” he can, but without 
my approval, emend locante to Toccante. 

James Huttoet 

Cornell Unwr8%iy 


JOHN DONNE AND TIKGINIA IN 1610 

The purpose of this note is to direct attention to a neglected 
moment in Donne’s life and to suggest a date for Elegy V, His 
Picture. 

In Feb. 1610 (New Style) John Chamberlain wrote in one of 
his news-letters to Dudley Carleton, “Newes here [in London’] is 
none at all but that John Dun seekes to be preferred to be secretarie 
of Virginia.” ^ That Donne should try to obtain a post inTolving 
great peril and a long absence in so remote a land indicates some- 
thing of his state of mind in 1610.^ At this time he was thirty- 
• 

“Note 6, almve. 

“Yet WB may tentatively point to tie expression “tinelene ragyngis ” 
in a list quoted by Owst (op. p. 382, n. 3) from a sermon-manuscript. 

iJohn Chamberlain, mt&ns, ed. Norman E. McClure (Philadelphia, 

1939), in, 284. , 

* liCslie 13otson, X, "WsHmm Pha&ospeore (New York, 1937), p. 23S, gives 
a account of the business-. “ Early in 1609 -^e poet John Donne 

an effort to get himself appointed 'secretarie at Virginia,’ but found 
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seveB years old and had been married nine years. He was strug- 
gling in the middle years before his acceptance in 1615 of holy 
orders. He was burdened with debts and a large family. The 
secretaryship of Virginia was not at that early date a very important 
post; it might, however, place him in the way of advancement to 
such a position as that held by his friend Henry Wotton, who was 
ambassador at Naples. We are able to recognize in his -attempt to 
go to Virgmia a desperate effort to bolt from a frustrated circum- 
stance. 

Dormers interest m Virginia is shown not only in this episode. 
In one of his verse letters to the Countess of Bedford (who held her 
share in the Company) he mentions, ^^WeVe added to the world 
Virginia and in Elegy X7V, A Tale of a Citizen and his Wife^ 
while listing the topics of the day he writes, 

Ask’d if the Custom Farmers held out still. 

Of the Virginian plot. 

His old friend Christopher Brooke became legal advisor to the 
Company. As Dean of St. Paulas Donne preached a sermon on 
missions in Virginia before the Company. 

Grierson® suggests that the Elegies were written in the main 
between 1593 and 1698. He adds, however, that Elegy XIV cannot 
be earlier than 1609 from the nature of its topical allusions. 
Elegy F, His Picture, when considered in the light of the fore- 
going remarks, may perhaps be claimed for a later date than 
Grierson suggests. The following are the first thirteen lines of 
His Picture: 

Here take my Ficture; though I hid farewell, 

Ihiue, in my heart, where my soule dwelss shall dwell. 


Mmself passed over in favor of J^ouson’s and Bigges* friend, William 
Straehey.’^ The Old Style calendar seems to have been ignored by Mr, 
Hotson. Chamherlainh Feh. 1609 is, of course, our Feb. 1610, since the 
BngHsh New Year began then about jtorch 25. Strachey had sailed mj^nths 
before on the Bm Tmtme to take the secretarysldp and was thought to be 
lost with that vessel. Boime was thus applying for a post fallen vacant 
by the supposed loss of the ship. The news of the remarkable survival 
of the company of the Bea Venture after nine months on the Bermudas 
reached London at least four months after the date of Chamberlain’s letter. 
These facts only make clearer Donne^s sense of the danger he was inviting 
should he undertake the Virginian voyage. 

•JThe Poems of John Donne {Oxford, 1912), n, 62. 
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’Tis like me now, but I dead, ^twill be more 
Wlien wee are sbadowes both, then ’twas before 
When weather-beaten I come baeke; my hand, 

Perhaps with rude oares tome, or Sunbeams Tann’d,. 

My face and biest of hairecloth, and my head 
With cares rash sodaine stormes, being o’rspread. 

My body a sack of bones, broken within, 

And powders blew staines scattered on my skinne; * 

If rival! fooles taxe thee to’have lov’d a man. 

So foule, and course, as Oh, I may seeme than. 

This shall say what I was 

These lines may have been written in 1610 while Donne was 
thinking of undertaking the Virginian voyage. It is not unusual 
for poets to seize upon an anticipated experience and make some- 
thmg of it beforehand. Returned adventurers were fairly common 
in London and were often a fearful sight. We do not know to whom 
His Picture was addressed; if to his wife^ it could not refer to any 
other voyage than to the Virginian^ for his days of adventurous 
travel were over when he married. His trip to Germany in his 
later years was made in complete security with a large company.® 
Regardless of the date of Mis Picture, it is dear that in order to 
understand Donne’s middle years one must realize the extent of a 
desperation acute enough to cause him to be wiUmg to leave his 
family and all the accustomed usages of an intellectual society for 
the fevers and famine of Virginia m 1610. 

HiJStOLD CoOPEK 

University of Virginia 


SHAKESPEARE’S PURGATIVE DRUG 07ME 

Two recent contributions to this journal have called attention to 
the struggles Shakespearean editors have had with the word cyme in 
Macbeth v, lii^ 55-6 : 

* Captain John Smith took ship from Jamestown for England on Oct. 4, 
1609. He was suffering from severe burns caused by an accidental explosion 
0 ? gunpowder. He arrived in London a couple of months before the date of 
Chamberlain’s letter announcing Donne’s application for the secretaryship, 

® John Sparrow, "The Date of Donne’s Travels,” A Uarlavd For John 
Donne, ed Theodore Spencer (Cambridge, Hass., 1931} makes no mention 
of His Picture, • In considering the probability that it was written on the 
eve of one of his voyages to the Azores in his young manhood, we have to 
decide whether it sounds^like an adventurous youth; perhaps it does. 
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What Eubarb, cyme, or wbat Purgatiue drugge 
Woiild sbowre these English hence 

Discarding the reading of Ei, cyme^ as an error of some sort, since 
no purgative of that name exists, tihiey have chosen to follow the 
emendations of E 2 and Ps or of P 4 , or to propose others of their own. 

In P 2 and Ps the word is changed to G<snyy presumably, a variant 
of sme^ which the NED, lists as an older doublet of sennas In 
P 4 senndy the usual modem reading, is substituted. The plausi- 
bility of this emendation of cyme to sene or senna is challenged by 
Mr, A. E. Dunlap,^ for he points out that it is hardly reasonable to 
assume a double error on the part of transcriber or compositor, who 
would have had to substitute an m for an n as well as a 2 / for an e. 

Other proposed emendations are both more and less plausible than 
the preceding one. Less plausible certainly is that of Badham,® 
who suggests that cyme is an error for clysme, meaning " deluge,^^ 
a form and meanmg not found in English, however, except in 
cataclysm. Furthermore, the meaning deluge " is hardly appro- 
priate m the passage here considered. Just as far fetched is 
NichoIson^s emendation of Cynea or Cynee^ i. e. Oamna Brassica 
or mercury/^ ^ The best of the emendations proposed is that of 
Dunlap, who suggests that the origmal is tyme^ a common variant 
of iJiyme^ used sometimes as a purgative in the 16th century.® 
The change of c to ^ is plausible, the meaning is not unsatisfactory, 
and the monosyllable gives us a metrically acceptable line. The only 
objection to it — and it applies as weE to the other readings 
proposed — ^is the fact that it is an emendation. 

I agree with Mr. Sullivan ® in thinking that emendation may be 
unnecessary, but his suggestion that cyme noay be explained as a 
Tariant of sitm seems to me to be dubious, for it is doubtful that 

^ < OF. smS, senna < Mod L setma, 

* Mm , lOT ( 1939 ), 92-4. ^ 

® Cited m the Furness Vmriorum, as is also that of Nicholson, mentioned 
below. 

* See NWD.z mercury iv, b. 

®Mr. Frank Sullivan {MLN,, m [1941], 263-4) points out however 
that Shakespeare does not elsewhere use thyme to denote a purgative. 

® jE^oe, mt. 
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$ium has ever been commonly known or used as a pnrgatiye ^ and 
the form gyme is not a Tery likely spelling variant of sium,^ 

I suggest that cyme may be explamed as a doublet of the relatively 
common word cumin, which the NED. defines as . . . plant 
. . . which possesses carminative powers/^ Both cyme and cumin 
may have developed from OE. cymen.^ 

The objection to regarding Shakespeare^s cyme as a doublet of 
cumin is the fact that his is apparently the only recorded usage of 
this form. On the other hand, since the form is derivable from an 
earlier word in the language, since the meaning thus provided fits' 
the passage to perfection,^® and above all since it enables us to do 
away with emendation, I suggest that cyme has something in its 
favor. 

Noriian- B. Eliason- 

University of Florida 


’The Am. Jour, of Pharmacy (1876), pp 348ft and 483 ff. describes 
its poisonous properties, but only incidentally mentions the fact that these 
may cause purging. It may be worth noting also that Middleton’s (The 
Witch, I, li, 39) Slum is not a purgative 

® Slum, a learned borrowing, has no variants that I can find. Further- 
more, it IS of course dissyllabic 

® The NED suggests that if cumin developed from OE. cymen it was 
influenced by the French cumin, but this, though it may be true, is 
unnecessary 

In the proposed development of OE, > Shakespeare’s cyme, three 

points need comment: (1) The loss of -en. This is common (Jordan, 
Sandhuch der me Gram, ^170). (2) The length of the vowel. The 

spelling y plus final e in cyme undoubtedly represents a diphthong which 
develops from earlier 1. But OE y, later i, should not lengthen in an open 
syllable to 1. I suggest that the vowel in cymen was long — as, according to 
Eckhardt, who has most thoroughly investigated this particular point, it 
should have been, for it comes from Latin mminum. (See fs 31 and 49, 
"Die quantitat einfacher tonvokale in offener silbe bei zwei- oder dreisil- 
bigen wdrtern franzosischer herkunft im heutigen englisch,” Anglia, xx 
[19361), I suspect that the evidence for regarding the vowel as short in 
0!5- consists chiefly or entirely in the existence of the ME. cumin, but the 
short vowel here may be readily explained as due to shortening or to 
j^ench influence (3) The spelling c in cyme. It is rare that c is used for 
initial [k] before y after 1400. True, the NED. cites a 16th c. cy- form 
for Mss {<OE, cyssan). I would assume however that the c in cyme 
is due to the r^ular c- spelling in its doublet cumin. It is obvious of 
course that for metrical reasons the common word cumin was not suitable. 

^®The purging power of rhubarb plus the carminative power of cyme 
(cumin) would be excellent for scouring, i. e. purging (see the NED. scour 
vb, 2, sense 7), the English hence. 
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ADDISON^S MIZT WIT 

An examination of Addison^s doctrme of comparison^ or agree- 
meniy as expressed in his papers on The Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion' seems ^to make possible a backward glance at the -vexed term 
of mixi wity which Addison applied to the verse of Cowley in 
Spectator^ 62. 

According to Addison, the esthetic pleasures are of two kinds : 
, “those pleasures of the imagination which arise from the actual 
view and survey of outward objects; and these, I think, all proceed 
from the sight of what is great, tmcommon, or beautiful ^ and 
the “secondary pleasure of the imagmation which proceeds from 
that action of the mind, which compares the ideas arising from the 
original objects, with the ideas we receive from the statue, picture, 
description, or sound that represents them.^^ ® The act of compari- 
son is of two-fold value, then, if an artist chooses a great, uncom- 
mon, or beautiful object, and projects it in terms equivalent to 
the object itself; thus the artist addresses both the primary and 
secondary pleasures, of the imagination at the same time. Obviously 
a true artist will embrace both pleasures, “ because here we are not 
only delighted with comparing the representation with the original, 
but are highly pleased with the original itself/^® In referring 4o 
the secondary pleasures of the imagination only, Addison thin Vs 
that the act of comparison “makes the several kinds of wit pleasant, 
which consists, as I have formerly shown, in the affinity of ideas : 
and we may add, it is this also that raises the little satisfaction 
we sometimes find in the different sorts of false wit/^ ^ Since ideas 
are expressed by words, and since words are the expressive medium 
of poetry, it appears that poetry may present peculiar problems. 

A poet is faced with greater complexities of expression than a 
painter or sculptor, because their mediums of expression cause them 
to produce works ivhich will be in suitable agreement with the 
objects of nature. “ Among the different kinds of representaticSTn, 
statuary is the most natural, and shows ns something likest the 
object that is represented ... a picture bears a real resemblance fo 

^BpectatOTj 412. ^Spectator, 416. ^ Spectator, 418* 

* ^peetator, 416. {It is to be noted that Addison writes of true and false 
wit in tbe passage referred to, but says nothing on mtxf wit.) 
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its original, which letters and syllables are wholly void of ® More- 
over, a po*et should choose a proper object with which to bring his 
words into agreement. If a poet does not choose an. object or 
concept that is great, uncommon, or beautiful, the pleasure which 
a reader will derive will be only one, or a secondary pleasure, 

which IS nothing else but the action of the mind, which compares 
the ideas that arise from words, with the ideas that arise from the 
objects themselves . . . For this reason, therefore, the description 
of a dunghill is pleasing to the imagmation, if the image be pre- 
sented to our minds by suitable expressions/^ ® 

It IS to be noted, however, that Addison cannot allow this 
secondary pleasure to be a true imagmative pleasure: though, 
perhaps, this may be more properly called a pleasure of the under- 
standing than of the fancy ^ In other words, Addison cannot be 
pleased with poetry written on unsuitable subjects; that is, images 
or concepts incapable of producing the primary pleasures. On the 
other hand, it is to be supposed that if poetry were written on a 
suitable subject, but made demands on the understandmg faculty 
(or intellect) which may arouse the secondary pleasures only, by 
producing the little satisfaction we find in the different sorts of 
false wit^^ such poetry would be deficient in the quality of complete 
agreement. 

In Spectator^ 62, on true and false wit, Addison places Cowley 
in a middle position as a poet of mixt wit. Considering love to be 
a suitable object for poetry projected in suitable expression as heat 
or fire, Addison assumes Cowley to be in possession of a primary 
pleasure of the imagination. The passion of love in its nature has 
been thought to resemble fire; for which reason the words fire and 
flame are made use of to signify love.” This, according to Addison, 
is a proper comparison, and an indication of true wit. When, 
however, the poet twists or obstructs the easy flow of the comparison, 
causing the reader to use his intellect in order to come to an agree- 
ment with the object, the secondary pleasure of the imagination will 
not directly follow, because the operation of the understanding 

^Spectator, 418. 

Ihid. (Addison’s working definition of U7tderstand^n^g appears in 
Spectator, 411; "We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are 
more conducive to health, than those of the understandmg, which are 
worked out by -dint of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of 
the hrain.’^) 
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(coBSciousness throngii words) supervenes. In a single paragraph 
of Spectator^ Addison produces fifteen examples of this sort 
of mixt mt in Cowley. 

After setting forth examples of Cowley’s rmxt wit^ Addison is 
obliged to defend the poet by saying that he had as much true wit 
as any author that ever writ; and indeed all other talents of an 
extraordinary genius.” However, by using examples from ^Hhe 
admirable poet/’ Addison concludes that mixt wit is based partly 
in falsehood and partly in truth: Season puts m her claim for 
one half of it, and Extravagance for the other.” In other words, 
Addison believed that Cowley, in choosing the object of love, which 
is great and beautiful, if not uncommon, was mviting the primary 
pleasures of the imagination; but since ^^the image he presented to 
our minds” was not by suitable expressions,” the process of 
comparison was not properly equated with the object. There was 
no action of the mind, which compares the ideas that arise from 
words, with the ideas that arise from the objects themselves.” In 
order to accept the figure/ the rational faculty came into operation 
^^by dmt of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the 
brain.” Words were used to construct the comparison m the under^ 
standing, not to extend it through the imagination, or fancy. What 
appears is a primary pleasure on the one hand, plus an effort of the 
understanding on the other. The result is Extravagance,” ’or 
possibly falsehood” (inadequate comparison), which consists 
partly in ” the intellect or understanding, not of the imagination. 

This joining of the faculty of understanding with a primary 
pleasure of the imagination was what Addison called mixt wit, and 
what Dr. Johnson referred to later as conceits . . . far-fetched.” 

Eobekt L. Moebis 

of Arhmsas 


THE TEXT OE EDWARD YOXJHG’S LETTERS To" 
SAMUEL EICHARDSOF 

In 1854r -wlien. the printer James Mchols prepared an edition of 
the -works of Edvard Young,* “ poetry and prose . . . revised and 

^ Complete Works . * , of the JSev Edward Young, LL. D to wMoh is 

pre^ed^ A Life of the Author, hy John Doran, LL.D. 2 vols. Loudon: 
’VTOiam Tegg and Co. 
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collated with the earliest editions/^ Young^s literary fame was 
about at^an end. Within three years, George Eliot rang the knell 
in the Westminster Review with a well-aimed jibe at the efforts of 
the clergy to keep alive memory of this eighteenth cehtury cleric 
whose invasion of the domain of poetry she condemned as radically 
insincere.^^* Unfortunately, although Nichols' editioi^ is the last 
attempt ^at a critical text, the letters of Young to the novelist 
Richardson which appear in it are taken directly from the xmreliable 
text of Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld's Correspondence of Samuel 
Richardson.^ 

As the manuscripts of the Young-Riehardson correspondence 
from which Mrs. Barbauld worked have disappeared,® the mangled 
treatment of them in the Barbauld edition can be realized only by 
comparison with the much more extensive publication of the cor- 
respondence by Phillips in the Monthly Magazine between 1813 and 
ISIO.**- Comparison reveals that of the 20 letters in the Barbauld 
edition purportedly from Young to Richardson, three are identical 
m both editions, three contain additional material not in the 
Monthly Magazine^ five are not found at all in the Monthly Maga- 
zine^ one is an abridgement, and the remammg eight are unique 
pastiches of excerpts culled from as many as four letters over a 
period of ten years. In the following tabulation, numbers in the 
first column are those given to the Barbauld letters in the Nichols' 
edition; those in the second column are those of the series published 
in the Monthly Magazine, Where several letters occur in the second 
column opposite one in the first, the source of Mrs. Barbauld's 
excerpts is mdicated. Where the dates and items correspond, the 
letters are identical unless otherwise noted, 

*6 vols. London: Richard Phillips. 1804. 

® An exception is Young’s letter to Richardson of 7 August 1761, which 
was offered for sale by an American firm m 1938. It is interesting to 
note that the manuscript differs only in spelling from the published form 
in the Monthly Magazine for 1 April 1815. 

^ * In fact, the Barbauld edition is so mangled that the resemblance be- 
tween the Young letters in it and those published in the Monthly Magazine 
apparently escaped the attention of Professor A. D. McRillop, one of the 
first to call attention to the latter (cf. "Richardson, Young, and the 
Oon}ecturee” Modem Philology, xxn (1925), 391-404), who recently re- 
marked: “Mrs. Barbauld printed some Richardson-Young letters, and 
fortunately about one hundred and fifty more were published hy Phillips 
in the Monthly Magazine from 1813 to 1819, before this part of the 
material disappeared.'^ (jSfufwueZ Biohardeon: Printer and Novelist, Chapel 
HiD, 1936, p. 285.) . 
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I 

20 April 1744 

II 

9 July 1744 

III 

% 

1744 (otherwise identical) 

IV 

18 February 1746 

V 

26 November 1745 

VI 

10 December 1745 

VII 

17 July 1746 

Contains one paragraph 
not in Monthly Magazine 

VIII 

11 November 1746 

IX 

17 May 1747 

X 

5 August 1747 

XI 

8 May 1749 

XII 

6 November 1749 

xni 

14 March 1764 

XIV 

20 September 1755 

XV 

21 July 1757 

XVI 

23 October 1757 

xvn 

3 January 1758 


Contains three paragraphs 
not in MoniUy Magmim 
XVXEI 30 April 1768 

Contains one paragraph 
not In MonstMu 
XIX 8 September 1780 
CXX3, 14 May ^ ms (Not re^ 
prinW in Nichols* edi- 
’ ' txon) 


The Urmer^tp of Oolorado 


IV 

8 December 1744 

xvin 

20 April 1746 

XVII 

undated 

VI 

6 December 1744 

III 

9 July 1744 

IX 

2 May 1745 

XXXI 

24- November 1747 

DXXVI 

14 July 1754 

I 

20 June 1744 

VII 

18 February 1746 

VIII 

4 March 1745 

XII 

26 November 1746 

XXI 

17 August 1746 

XIV 

10 December 1745 

XV 

19 December 1745 

XVI 

19 March 1746 

XX 

17 July 1746 


XXII 11 November 1746 
XXIV 16 November 1746 
XXin 2 December 1746 
XXX 17 May 1747 
XXVII 9 April 1747 


LXXXVI 

14 March 1754 

XCIX 

20 September 1755 

cxvn 

21 July 1767 

ov 

27 April 1756 

CXXI 

3 January 1768 


CXXIII 30 April 1758 


CXXV 14 May 1758 

Contains one paragraph 
not in Barbattld edition 

nENBT’ PEOTP 
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EIELDIFG AKD ^^THE EIEST GOTHlG EEYIVAL^^ 

Some years ago Professor Lovejoy dated ^^the first Gothic 
reyival in the 1740^s, when^ under the influence of Batty Langley 
and Sanderson Miller, there took place in England a movement for 
the actual building of new structures in what was supposed to be 
this style/^ a fashion ^^in domestic structures rather than in 
churches.” ^ Later the movement declined, with many of its earlier 
adherents abjuring their faith.^ There appears to be a close 
illustration of this development in several works of Henry Eielding, 

In chapter four of A Journey from This World to the Next, 
written in 1741 and 1742,^ Eielding describes an extremely 
magnificent ” Palace of Death : " The structure was of the Gothic 
order; vast beyond imagination, . . By "of the Gothic order” 
he could have meant that the architecture was Gothic or that the 
Palace produced the impressions — of venerableness, vastness, or 
gloominess — often loosely designated by Gothic. The former, how- 
ever, is strongly suggested by his use of orders At any rate, he 
does use Gothic with reference to a building ; he is not only familiar 
with the term but not averse to what it denotes ; he does not decry 
the effect as "irregular” or as otherwise deviatmg from Augustan 
canons. 

In 1746-48, when he was writing Tom Jones ® Fielding was more 
unmistakably well disposed toward Gothic, as appears in the well- 
known description of Allworth/s house m chapter four: "The 
Gothic style of building could produce nothing nobler. . . . There 
was an air of grandeur in it that struck you with awe, and rivalled 
the beauties of the best Grecian architecture; . . ” Fielding goes 
on to describe the surroundings — hiH, grove, cascade, lake, river, on 
the right of which appeared " one of the towers of an old ruined 
abbey, grown over wift ivy.” And on the left: "... a very fine 
park, composed of very unequal ground, and agreeably varied with 
all tiie diversity that hills, lawns, wood, and water, laid out with 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy, First Gothic Eevival and the Eetum to 

Iffature/^ MLm, XUTO (1032), 432, 433. 
p. 434. 

» Wilbur L. Cross, The Mistory of Benry Fielding fhTew Haven, 191S), 

303-306. 

* gee " Order, sb.,” r, ,4 

» Cross, OF- eit.f lOO. 
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admirable taste, but owing less to art than to Nature, could give 
(italics mme). Here, plainly, is the type of thinking which Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy found providing the major justification of Gothic: 
the transfer of the aesthetic principle of irregulariiy — ^as a newly 
discovered implication of the rule of ^imitating Nature^ — from 
• . . laying out gardens — ^to architecture.’^® With Irregularity, 
variety came into credit, and variety is the essence of'Eieldin^s 
scene (note the italicized words). True, he is not describing 
architecture, but he is not dissociating the building and its sur- 
roundings; in view of the implied harmony of the scene, the em- 
phasis on Nature ” seems good evidence for Professor Lovajo/s 
point that the Goths” managed ^^to steal the classicists’ 
catchword ” ^ 

In almost the last words he wrote Fielding again commented on 
architecture, but in terms that make his final position not easy to 
define. At the end of the Journal of a Voyage io lAslon (17'54) 
he refers to the Hieronymite convent at Belem (Bellisle, he calls it), 
Lisbon suburb, as one of the most beautiful piles of buildmg in 
all Portugal.” Since this was in the Manueline style, a combination 
of Gothic and Renaissance,® he might seem to be expressing further 
the tastes cultivated during the Gothic vogue — except that he is 
so very casual, and so lacking in the experience to support the 
hyperbole. Furthermore, he goes on to describe Lisbon iteeK thus : 

As the houses, convents, churches, &c., are large, and all built with white 
stoue, they look very beautiful at a distaucej hut as you approach nearer, 
and find them to want every kind of ornament, all idea of beauty vanishes 
at once. When I was surveying the prospect of this cify, which hears so 
httle resemblance to any other that I have ever seen, a re£exion occurred to 
me that, if a man was suddenly to be removed from Palmyra hither, and 
should take a view of no other city, in how glorious a light would the 
antient architecture appear to him I and what desoXation and destruction 
of arts and science would he conclude had ha|ipened between the several 
aeras these cities! 

In pxe-1^55 Lisbon there was a good deal of medieval, Mapu- 

“ P.437. 

^ P. 435. Fielding may have been directly inSuenced by Sanderson Miller, 
important hgure in the new Gothic movement (see Cross, it, 112-114, and 
Lovejoy, p. 433). 

•Walter Crum Watson, Portuguese Architecture (London: Constable, 
1908), pp. 104, 102, 181 Fielding speaks in the words used regularly in 
histories of art. Was he repeating a guidebook platitude! 
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elme^ and Eenaissance architecture,® in eondemning all of which 
Fielding speaks with vastly more conviction than he does in his 
bare traveler’s truism on Belem. In the latter passage^ one must 
evidently seek his real opinion. What is one to conclude ? In dis- 
paragmg everything not antient/’ Fieldmg by implication departs 
from even the standard admirations of his age ; he outclassicizes neo- 
classicism, rejecting, it appears, both its orthodoxies and its hetero- 
doxies. Though by lack of specification he denies one ihe tempting 
inference that he had completely deserted the fad of the ’40’s, he 
can hardly be said to remember it; his position is now, it seems fair 
to conclude, quite different from that of Sanderson Miller and the 
first Gothic revivalists. 

Eobert B, Heilman 

Louisima State University 


SHELLEY AND THE C0NCI0NE8 AD POPULUM 

It has not previously been noted that the central message of 
SheEey’s Swellfooi the Tyrant is the same as that of Coleridge’s 
A Letter from Liberty to her Dear Friend Famine m his Condones 
ad Populum,^ and that a climactic passage in Shelley’s play is based 
on the concluding paragraph of that letter. 

The message of the Letter from Liberty to her Dear Friend 
Famine — ^and, indeed, of the Condones ad Populum as a whole — is 
that unless the rulers of England change to more liberal policies, 
they will be overwhelmed by the forces of revolution generated by 
economic distress (Famine). The letter concludes as follows : 

Tims baffied and friendless, I was about to depart, and stood a fearful 
lingerer on the Isle, which I had so dearly loved — ^when tidings were 
b|ought me of your approach. I found myself impelled by a power superior 
to me to build my last hopes on you — Liberty, the Mother of Puentt, 
mUa to her atd, O Famiute, most eloquent Goddess! plead thou my 

cause. I meantime will pray fervently that Heaven may unseal the ears of 


*^W4tson, op, cit, pp. 45 ff., 64, 9S, 244 ff.; Wasmuths Leankon der 
Mmkymt (Beylin, 1932), iv, 94 ff.; “Lisbon/' JSritanntca, 14th ed. 

^ Mrst published in 1796, 
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its vicegerents, so that they may listen to your first pleadings, while yet 
your 'voice ts faint and distant, and your counsels peaceable — « 

I remain 

Your distrest Suppliant, 
LIBERTY » 

Tins passage Shelley follows at the conclusion of his play. The 
rulers of Boeotia (England) hail Eamine in a Chorus as the god- 
dess who keeps them in control of the state; the people, in another 
Chorus, hail Famine as the force which will drive them to revolu- 
tion. Following these choruses " a graceful figure on whose veil 
is inscribed the word Liberty appears to plead with Famine 

in tones at first faint and low, but which ever become louder and 
louder ® 

I charge thee* when thou wake the multitude, 

Thou lead them not upon the paths ot blood. 

The earth did never mean her foison 
For those who crown lifers cup with poison 
Of fanatic rage and meaningless revenge — 

But for those radiant spirits, who are still 
The standard-bearers in the van of Change 
Be they th' appointed stewards, to fill 
The lap of Pain, and Toil, and Age!— 

Remit, O Queen! thy accustomed rage! 

Be what thou art not* In mice faint and low 
FRBBDOM calls Famine, — her eternal foe. 

To Imef alliance, hollow truce. — ^Rise now!* 

This parallel is especially interesting in that it indicates a 
hitherto unnoted interest by Shelley in Coleridge^s early (radical) 
political prose, 

Kmmwm Caherojt 

Indiana University 


FOtrg WORDS TOS OOSE^S A 8S0BT TRMATISE . . . 

^ OF MAmOALL SCimOES 

J’rancis Code’s A shmi tredUse^dedanfirge the detestable wiokedm 
msse of fmgiocdl scimtces^ m Necrbmmck, Gomumtions of spirites, 

♦Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ^^Ooneiones ad Populum/^ Mssays on hie Own 
Times (London, 1850), p. 5. Italics miue, except your, 

» Bwellfoot the Tyrant, ii, li Stage direction after line 83, Italics mine. 

* /bid., n, ii, 90-102. Italics mine. 
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Curiouse Astrologie and suclie lyhe^ published by AUde in 1561, a 
copy of which is in the Henry E. Huntington Library, contains some 
earlier uses of words than those recorded in OEDi 
prochuitie in foreseinge y* procliuitie or redines of me, how 
apt & prone thei are to euel,^^ p. Aiiii^ . the first occurrence recorded 
by OED is irom H. Smith, Ffo., 1591 ; 

adhere m " in doubt it was to which they woulde adhere or stick, 
p, Av^ : the first occurrence recorded by OED is from' Bacon, Ess.^ 
1597; 

Arologie in For in the sciences Arologie, Geomacie, Necromancie 
and such like infinite, p. Av’^ f this is evidently a spellmg of 
aerology, here used as a synonym for aeromancy. OED does not 
give this use of the word at all, its first occurrence in the meaning 
of That department of science which treats of the atmosphere " 
is from Chambers, Gych Supp,, 1753 ; 

deuastation in whose vtter deuastation and cof ending before 
God, I most earnestly desire & wishe,^^ p. Avi^ : the first occurrence 
recorded by OED is from Holland, Plutarc¥$ 3Ior,, 1603. 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


Enwiif J. Howajeed 


GEAY^S OPmiOH OF PAENELL 

Gray in a letter to Mason (August 11, 1758) comments on sev- 
eral books which had attracted his friend^s attention: ^‘^the books 
you enquire after are not worth your knowledge. Parnell is the 
dunghill of Irish-Grubstreet.” M. Eoger Martin in his Essai sur 
Thomas Gray"^ severely criticizes this cutting reference to Parnell; 
yet it seems improbable that a critic of Gray^s ability would make 
such a statement without some reason. Gray apparently was read- 
ing the 1758 edition of Parnell^s works * and in that volume there 
aj^ears a somewhat unsavoury little poem entitled Bacchus or the 
Drmhen Metamorphosis? Tho narrative centers around the efforts 

^Mssai f homos Oray {Paris, 1934), p. 337. 

^ Oorrespof^efiee of Thomas (ed. l?oynbee and Whibley), Oxford, 

1935, Vi, 579-80, n. 8. 

® The Posthufnous Worhs of j>n Thomas Darnell, Dublin (Printed for 
Beniamin Gunne; Bookseller in Oaple-str^t), 1758, pp. B78 j0f. 
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of Bacelms and his fauns to restore the withered vines of Lesbos by 
the generous use 5f manure; as a consequence, the T^ord dung 
occurs in 1. 18 and L 50 of the poem. In view of this production, 
which Gray had almost certainly read shortly before writing his 
letter, it perhaps is not difficult to understand why a man of his 
rather fastidious temperament should apply such a term -as dunghill 
to the author of Bacchus, 

Heebeet W. Staee 

West Virginia Umversity 


AN ECHO OE r ALLEGRO IN GEAY^S BARD 

There appears in the published version of Gra/s Bard a remi- 
niscence of a line in L' Allegro which, obvious though it is, does not 
seem to have been pointed out in print. Gra/s verse now reads : 

Girt with many a baron bold.” ^ The phrase, iarorh hold, is per- 
haps drawn from Milton^s the busie humm of men. Where throngs 
of Knights and Barons bold.”® The resemblance is far more 
noticeable in the original draft of The Bard, in which the line, is 

Haughty Knights, & Barons bold.” ® The object of Gray^s revi- 
sion thus may have been not only to obtain a line superior poetic- 
ally, but also to avoid a word for word repetition of Milton^s phrase. 

Heebbet W* Staee* 

West Yirgima Vnvmrs^tu 


^Bard, 111 . 

^X/AUegro, 118-119. 

* Gorrespondence of Thomas Gray (ed. Paget Toynbee and Leonard 
Wbibley), Oxford, 1935, n, 502. In the later draft {ih%d, i, 430) this 
reads. "Youthful Knights & Barons bold'’ corrected to "Girt with many 
a Baron bold.” 
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The Athenaeum: a Mirror of Victorian Culture. By Leslie A. 
Maechakb. Chapel HiU; The University of IsTorth Carolina 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvi + 411. $3.50. 

Martin F. Tapper and the Victorian Middle Class Mind, By Rale 
BTJCHMA im. Bern: A. Prancke, 1941. Pp. 165. Pr. 9.50. 
(Swiss Studies in English, 10.) 

The Saturday Review^ ISSS^-ISSS: Representative Educated Opinion 
in Victorian England, By Meele Mowbeay Bevinoton. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xii 4 - 4:15. $3.50. 
(Colnmbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, 154.) 

Respect for the honesty of The Athenaeum: a Mirror of ViC’^ 
torian Culture grows with its use. The book is important not 
alone for detail amassed on a great number of prominent and 
minor nineteenth century writers but for the orientation of the 
Athenaeum itself among the changing thought-ways of the Vic- 
torian age and for the interpretation of that long and varied period. 
Characteristically Leslie Marchand writes : 

The appeal which German idealism had for the Victorian romantics was 
that it could take the sting out of even rationalism and make it possible 
for all men of good feeling to unite under a common banner of advance- 
ment which was itself a sufficient goal The common enemy was no 
longer reason or science, but materialism Seen in this light, many of the 
apparent inconsistencies of early Victorian criticism are understandable 
(p. 241). 

Those familiar with the Athenaeum m any one of its ten decades 
from 1828 to approximately 1928 may, forgetting this dire Iragth, 
feel that more attention should have been paid to some particular 
phase of the weekly, such as the early work of Sterlmg. Or they 
may find that Dr. Marchand accredits the Athenaeum with more 
expertness in literary criticism than they remember and may glance 
over their own annotations on drab summaries, undue praise of 
Blower Lytton or Felicia Hemans, compilations of exceipts, and 
judgments heavy with the borrowed authority of German ide^sm. 
ISet from time to time Dr. Marchand himself takes scholarly 
cognizance of the shortcomings of this reviewing while he stresses 
the critical tenets of the periodical, its attempt to secure speeialiste, 
its courageous fight against puffery" under Charles Wentworth 
Dilke’s honest management. In detail he discusses the Athemimmf s 
awareness of ttie accepted conventions and ideologies of its day, its 
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typically Victorian refuge m compromises, and its serious desire for 
reform and progress. Special studies are mcluded tracing througli 
the years the weeld/s critical estimates of its great contemporaries, 
particularly Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley of the earlier writers; 
Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Euskin, and 
Mill of the later. 

Eeaders ^should be especially grateful because Dr. Marchand has 
accomplished the seeming miracle of reporting in a book of 370 odd 
pages a weekly which spans a century of vicissitudes in policy and 
practice. What Is more, he has secured perspective yet has escaped 
the too frequent fallacy of datmg his own work. Nowhere does he 
intrude the concepts and terminology of 1941 or pass Judgment 
from the questionable vantage of its experience. 

It is quite otherwise with Dr. Buchmann^s Martin F, Tupper 
and the Victorian Middle Class Mind. Dr. Buchmann roundly 
denounces our forefathers wiili the hope that their defects wiU 
become odious to us, especially, if we perceive the same traits m 
ourselves’^ (p. 8), but he gives the impression, particularly in his 
jBrst two chapters, that he is fightmg a battle long since won. Even 
his own work is full of citations showing how thoroughly the 
Victorian age has been excoriated from the time of its own satirists. 
Yet much of his book makes good reading, fortunately offering 
more a pungent analysis of the Victorian middle class mind than 
a serious study of Martin Tupper, who becomes its symbol. Dr. 
Buchmann^s familiarity with German occasionally hampers his use 
of English, as in the sentence: "^^Arnold^s criticism was of too 
objective a character to be only the outcome of a personal grievance, 
as it was in the case of Samuel Butler, whose philosophy narrowed 
down into a satire on Victorian domesticity, education and wor- 
ship (p. 20) . Yet often Dr. Buehmann^s style is as pointed as 
his subject matter is aculeate. 

More significant as a guide to the Victorian age is Merle Mow- 
bray Bevington^s well-integrated study, The Saturday Review, 1855- 
1868 * Representative Educated Opinion in Victorian England. Tbie 
sub-title is here instructive. Eeaders familiar with the files of the 
once formidable weekly will be amazed at the amount of subject 
matter from the articles themselves which Mr. Bevington has man- 
aged to subsume. His book offers the kind of review long needed, 
anthological, yet abundant in analysis, coherent, and epitomized, a 
reCreEidve digest of the creeds, rationalizations, shrewd or obtfise 
appraisals, and embedded prejudices that swayed educated Vic- 
torians during th^ initial thirteen years of the periodical's loasg 
history, , 

headers should not be misled by the quiet tone of Mr. Bevington^s 
own writing, for his hook records the battles royal of the raid-nine- 
t^nth century in practically all fields: politics and economics, te- 
ligiqn, muehlcej, the arts, literature* He does Justice to the Wd- 
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headed^ swift-tlunkiiig staff of the weekly m their calmer moods; 
but he m^es them most memorable when they are most belligerent, 
whether they are slashing Browning or Browning^s detractors, the 
opponents of Pre-Eaphaelitism or its advocates who hastened its 
decadence. Vehemently the staff denounced uncompromismg con- 
servatives as retardmg their age, sentimentalists as rendering it 
ludicrous, and restive critics like Euskin as threatening its estab- 
lished decencies and protections. Mr. Bevington freely quotes the 
staff^s more provocative epigrams, such as. There is enough 
political immorality in Mr. Carlyle’s histories to create a race of 
brigands.” Particularly adroit in use of quotations is the account 
of the weekly’s long battledoor and shuttlecock with Matthew 
Arnold. Eecorded also with especial skill are the wide-spread con- 
vulsions caused by Darwin’s The Origin of Species^ convulsions 
amid which the Saturday critics did some of their clearest thinkmg. 

The honesty of Mr. Bevington’s work wins confidence. He keeps 
us aware of the shifts in the staff’s pomt of view with the passage 
of time; he does not suppress or minimize their more flagrant 
errors. Never is he their apologist. Throughout he grants the 
potent Saturday reviewers, who so easily conquered their own day, 
that most rare tolerance of fair field and no favor. 

Mr. Bevmgton has greatly increased the usefulness of his work 
by appending an extensive list of identified articles in the weekly 
and brief biographical notes on their authors. 


Philadelphia 


Mibiam: M. H. Thrall 


The Letters of Joseph Addison. Edited by Walter Graham. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xxxvi + $8.00. 

The letters by Addison printed in complete form, 428 in num- 
ber, constitute the body of the book; and those in precis form, his 
purely ofidcial letters, 274 m number, are placed together in 
Appendix I. In Appendix II are given 40 addressed to him. 

It is in every way an admirable book. Tasks facing the editor 
of a correspondence Mr. Graham has handled with sound judgment. 
The texts are excellent. Undated letters fall convincingly into 
place: for example, the early letters to Tonson (nos. 1-3) ; that to 
Pj&ilips indicating when Addison returned from his travels (no. 
48) ; a group in 1710 (nos. 286, 289, 300) ; and that interceding 
fbr friends (no. 404). Probably, however, no. 414 to Philips is 
misplaced at the end of the 1714 group (following Bohn), as 
■^similar letters from Steele to Philips run earlier, from April, 1712, 
to March, 1714. The identification of unknown correspondents is 
weU-grounded, particularly of nos. 9, 65, 138a, 416, 426-8, 431. 
Could it be that Tonson, senior, is the correspondent in those un- 
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solved puzzles, nos., 129, 185, 136 ? Tlie annotations are pointed 
and dependable, if sometimes on the slender side. Surely, George 
Duckett (nos. 2T2, 292) deserved a footnote. What had Addison 
to do with the famous person, Lady Belasyse (nos. 321-3, 325) ? 
And one would like to know about little Thompson, that excel- 
lent and amiable youth (nos. 43, 26T, 306). The Addison family 
affairs in IMia are at last clearly presented, by letter and annota- 
tion, but reference to the new available material on Jos^h^s law- 
suit in I’i' 12-13 to recover a share in 4000 pelongs of Indian silk 
would have explained his remarks m nos. 336 and 349. One small 
editorial decision might be queried: why is the letter ^^To a 
Lady,’^ prmted several times in the eighteenth century as Addison^s 
(for example, in Gent Mag,_, April, 1762, pp. 180-1), dismissed 
silently? This would appear to be the place for a judgment upon it. 

Many new details of fact about Addison emerge both in letters 
and annotations; and the orderliness of the whole helps one to find 
the way more confidently through his biography. This is not to say 
that the biographical outlme is entire or that Addison^s reserved 
personality is completely unfolded. The government official speaks 
from these pages. The Addison of the essays eludes us as does a^so 
the eharmmg man whose witty conversation was remembered by 
Swift, Pope, Lady Mary, Young, and Steele. Yet, nevertheless, 
in the distinguished, formal letters of Mr. Secretary, we catch 
glimpses of ^^the patience, foresight, and temperate address of 
one who always waited and stemmed the current — ^that is, the 
Addison whom Steele worshipped. 

What of the letters that have perished? There are not any for 
1716, the year of Addison^s marriage. As they are not mentioned, 
j)robably no traces were found of letters written by him to the 
Countess of Warwick. But Oldmixon, writing in 1735, spoke of 
them, and also, in our time, an informed, reliable writer, who 
seemed to have definite knowledge of their whereabouts. 

To the large number of holographs located and used, minor 
additions can be made. It may be helpful to know that the original 
manuscripts of five letters, perforce copied from nineteenth-century 
printed forms— nos. 161, 251, 288, 324, 382 — ^have in recent years 
passed through auction and sales room (1917 to 1938). And four 
others not mentioned at all, their records indicate to be extant: 
(1) To Lord High Treasurer: ""May 14, 1708, resigning his place 
in the Commission of Appeals {American Booh Prices Current, 
1917, p. 912). (2) To Henry Newton, English Minister at Flor- 
ence: ""July 16, 1708, referring to political matters and to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller (Sotheby, 29 July 1919). (3) To Steele : Malmes- 
bury, March 4, 1710 (see my book. The Correspondence of Richard 
Steele, p. 39). (4) To Ambrose Philips, " over against the End of 
Tavistock Court": ""Tuesday night [1713], The Bighop of Clog- 
her. Colonel Pagett, and myself Dine at Mrs. Bradshaws to-morrow 
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and are in hopes that you will be of the party. Colonel Pagett 
meet you at St. James’s Coffee-House at one o’clock and go with 
you to Kensmgtonj etc.” (Sotheby, 27 March 1923). 

Eae Blahtchaed 

(roucher College 


From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine, Animal Soul in French 
Letters from Descartes to La Mettrie. By Leonoea Coheh 
EosenpielBj with a Preface by Paul Ha.zaed of the Aeademie 
Frangaise. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xxvm + 353^ 

In 1933 Professor George Boas, in his Sappy Beast in French 
Thought of the Seventeenth Century^ recounted the debate over 
Montaigne^s ^Hheriophily ” or glorification of animals. Three 
years later, Miss Hester Hastings, without neglecting the philo- 
sophical background, traced the growth of humanitarianism toward 
animals in her excellent monograph, Man and Beast in French 
Thought of the Eighteenth Century, This present volume by 
Mrs. Eosenfield ^'^follow’^s the fortime and influence of conflicting 
theories of animal soul from Descartes to La Mettrie, mdicating 
during that period the transition from animal to human mechan- 
istic mterpretation (p. xiv). 

’ This question of “Tame des betes^^ was widely discussed during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Descartes, as is well 
known, was a mechanist, — for animals. ^^The contrast between 
the perfect regularity of animal behavior and the hesitant uncer- 
tainty of human rational conduct,” says Mrs. Eosenfield, first led 
the young man to his belief in the mechanical nature of all animal 
"processes” (p. 20), though he admitted later that he could not 
prove it (p. 13). Thus Descartes differed from the Aristotelian 
position of a sensitive or animal soul, on the one hand, or the Neo- 
Platonic vitalistic view, according to which soul permeates the uni- 
verse (p. xxiii), on the other. There was also, as we have seen, 
Montaigne who, in his Apologie de Raimond Selond, had played 
with the paradox of animal superiority as a means to the humbling 
•of man^s pride (p. xxiv), 

Descartes^ doctrine in respect to animals, like his philosophy in 
general, from unorthodox gradually became orthodox, Male- 
branche, whose work went through tweniy French editions by 17?2 
(p, 45), interpreted animal automatism by means of the philosophy 
of occasionalism. Bossuet, influenced by Thomas Aquinas and by 
Descartes, likewise emphasized animal mechanism (pp. 46-4'J'). 
The Jansenists of Port-Eoyal took a similar position. Both they 
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and Malebranche were accused of cruelty to animals owing to tbeir 
theory of animal insensibility (pp. 69-70). 

Meanwhile, various traditionalist thinkers, mostly now ‘"obscure, 
continued to express the Peripatetic philosophy of the Aristotelians 
or the Neo-Platonic vitalism or, as in the ease of Legendre de Saint- 
Aubin in his widely-read TraiU de V opinion, reflected rather 
skeptically, in spite of their prevailing orthodoxy, the ^ chaos of 
conflicting opinions (pp. 101-102). 

But new experimental facilities were developing. Vivisection 
was more widely practiced. The microscope revealed increasingly 
a whole new world of Pinfiniment petit.^^ Under these influences, 
•empiricism became more and more wide-spread. Descartes indeed 
had possessed many of the characteristics of an experimental 
scientist, but his thought was molded also by his rationalistic pre- 
conceptions. Now, the empiricists attacked the Cartesian doctrine 
of the Beast-Machine. Gassendi, Cureau de La Chambre, Pierre 
Bayle, Locke, Voltaire, were among those who emphasized the 
essential resemblance, except in degree, between animal and human 
intelligence. By rejecting the term ^^spirituaP^ to characterize 
man^s intelligence, Voltaire, says Mrs. Eosenfield, advanced the 
spread of the materialistic thesis (p. 132). Occasionally also, he 
introduced a humanitarian note by his attacks against abuses of 
vivisection and of slaughtering animals for food (ibid,). Cyrano 
de Bergerac wittily satirized two-legged Cartesians in the presence 
of superior four-legged beasts (pp. 114-117) in a passage that 
forecasts SwifPs Yahoos amongst the Houyhninms. 

In 1748, at length. La Mettrie brought out his book with the 
provocative title, USoinme machine, which forms the culmination 
of Mrs. Eosenfield^s study. La Mettrie, she reminds us, ^^over- 
dramatized his case to drive home his pomt^^ (p. 144). She 
explains : 

Obviously the author did not conceive of man as a pure automaton, . . 
Like Descartes, La Mettrie thought that body operates in accordance with 
mechanical laws Unlike Descartes, however, he denied the existence of 
any soul whose essence is entirely distinct from extended matter. In 
brief, all soul for La Mettrie seemed conditioned by the organization of 
the body, and the superiority of humans over animals he deemed variously 
a function of their more developed , hrain structure, bodily organization 
or needs (pp, 143-3.44). 

Thus the pendulum had swung full-circle. Maa, like the beasts,^ 
is a machine, and that means only that tiie functioning of the body 
operates mechanically, not animistically or mystically (p. 144). c 

Mrs, Eosenfield has earned out her study, in which it would be 
easy to take sides, with calm objectivity. In spite of all the long 
discussion of the past, believers in animal intelligence,^^ she says, 
"have stai to debate with the automatists, just as believers m 
human soul have still to reckon with behavioristic oppositions^ (p. 
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XXI ). Mrs, Eosenfield^s volume is based upon a wealth of material, 
carefully documented in KTotes at the end of the* text. Throughout, 
there is an admirable maturity of thought and style, a firmness of 
touch, which indicate complete mastery of a difScult subject. This 
book IS an important contribution to the literary background of a 
period rich in the history of human thought. As M. Paul Hazard 
writes m'his excellent Preface to Mrs. Eosenfield^s volume, 

to know a past wiiicli alone can explain onr present, is a necessity for any * 
thinking creature . . , Faced as we are with the invasion of mechanism, 
what better remedy than to ponder the great problems once again? Con- 
fronted with doctrines that exert their contempt of intelligence, whet 
better remedy than the free exercise of the critical mind (p. xi) ^ 

George E. Haveks 

The Ohio State University 


OoJdoni in Spain. By Paul Patrick Eogebs. Oberlin, Ohio; 
, The Academy Press, 1941. Pp. x + 109. 

Professor Eogers had noted (p. 2) that in the vast bibliography 
of Goldoni, treatment of Spain was lacking. The present volume 
fills this gap. The author explains in his foreword that the civil 
war in Spain interrupted plans that included examination of Span- 
ish manuscripts and editions of Goldonf s works and of the periodi- 
cals of the day. Bather than postpone publication indefinitely, he 
continued his work with recourse to secondary materials, fortu- 
nately rather abundant. The appendices contain long lists of 
musical plays and comedies performed or published in Madrid and 
Barcelona, with excellent comments on individual items. The 
Spanish performances belong chiefly to the middle and end of the 
'eighteenth century and the first years of the nineteenth. 

Besides the appendices and bibliography Mr. Eogers has sup- 
plied about forty pages of general comment. Both comment and 
appendices are so admirably arranged and well-documented, so 
. eminently fair and hnman, and so marked by insight into relations 
among various countries and among authors and actors, producers, 
critics and public, that they give real pleasure and profit to any 
^eaderi The present reviewer would like only to comment on a 
few generalizations which have caused him a little surprise. Mr. 
* Eogers deduces (p. 1) that the infrequency of performance of 
Goldonfs plays recently in Spain and other countries "may seem 
to indicate, that Goldoni has little to say to the non-Italian of our 
de.y/^ and that universality is not the hallmark of Goldonfs 
genius.^^ Without denying some measure of truth to these generali- 
zations; it is probably true 'that almost no dramatic author survives 
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on the popular stage before posterity without some sort of cultural 
tradition or subsidy. 'Mr. Eogers states (p. 2) that Spanish trans- 
lators sinned greatly in their acknowledgment of originarsources. 
But so do all translators and adapters for a truly " popular me- 
dium. Public and producers are mterested only m the work itself, 
unless there is some particular thrill or reclame to be gained from 
mention of the original source, Mr. Eogers is somewhat puzzled 
, (p. 34) in estimatmg the comparatiTe popularity in Spain of 
Goldoni and Alfieri (the latter based on a study by Professor 
Peers), because of course one would naturally expect Goldoni to be 
more popular than Alfieri; and mdeed Mr, Eogers is disposed 
to think that he was, but with commendable reserve he avoids a 
dogmatic statement m a complex situation. 

This reviewer is a little surprised by the emphasis which Mr. 
Eogers gives to Goldonfs unhappiness in Pans (p: 1) and to that 
of Metastasio in Yienna (p. 9), On the other hand he finds great 
insight in the final paragraph (p. 42) of the text, to the effect that 
the conservative Goldoni could not compete with the liberal aggres- 
siveness of his French contemporaries, even though the French 
plays were often less worthy. However, is it quite correct to call 
these French authors contemporaries ? 

This book is marked by careful, competent organization of 
material, and by recognition of the multiplicity of elements that 
control a theatrical vogue.” Incidentally, many complacent read- 
ers of Goldoni^s comedies (including the present reviewer) will be 
surprised by the popularity of his texts for music. 

JoHiT Van Hoehe 

tJmversity Qf Illinois 


Lb President de Brosses et ses amis de Geneve* Par Ytonke 
B jizAKD, Paris : Boivin et Cie, 1939. Pp. 253, 

Aux deux publications precedentes de la correspondance du Presi- 
dent de Brosses {Lettres d Oharles-Qaiherine Loppin de Gemeaux, 
Paris, Firmin-Didot, et Lettres fankilUres Sorites d^Italie^ ibid.) 
liiDlb B&ard ajoute maintenant P^change de lettres entre le Presi- 
dent de Brosses eiees amis de Geneve; Jacob Huber, Charles Bon- 
net, Pierre Pictet, et ^Tean, Jallabert. La collection comprend 104r 
lettres,, dont 43 du Pr&ident luLmSme. La plupaxt de ces lettres 
sent conserv^es a la Bibliothfeque publique de Geneve et aux * 
^chives du Comte 'Andr4 de Brosses- Autant que j^en puisse 
juger? publication a 4te faite avec beaueoup de soin; Pintroduc- 
TOp Men documents renseigne le lecteur sur les diff^reuts corre*- 
fondants du Prfeident et sur, les rapports qu’il avait avee eux. 
ToUteB les Mformations ne trouvant pas place dsns tine introduc- 
tion, sont parsemees dans les multiples notes accompagnant le 
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texte. L^idee de Mile B6zard de ne pas presenter les lettres dans 
leur ordre chronologique^ mais de les grouper suiYant les diff4rents 
correspoisdants^ me parait tres heurense, les sujets qne le President 
discTite variant selon le earactere, les preoccupations et la pro- 
fession de celui a qui il s’addresse. II s’entretient d^agriculture et 
surtout de politique avec J. Huber, de sciences naturelles et de 
philologie^avee Bonnet. (On admirera la delicatesse non moins 
que Fart avec lequel le President menage et critique tbut a la fois 
la vanite d’auteur et le lourd pedantisme de Bonnet,) Les lettres 
a Jallabert indiquent avec quel som de Brosses rassemblait les 
documents sur lesquels il appuyait ses etudes geographiques et pbiio- 
logiques et quel inter^t il attachait a Fimpression et a la publication 
de ses ouvrages. Jallabert se charge egalement de renseigner le 
President sur toutes les curiosites scientifiques et, last not least, 
il s^ing6nie a le, faire beneficier de la franchise postale. ^ H est 
amusant de suivre les artifices employes au dix-huiti^me si^cle par 
les personnes de haut rang pour dejouer les autorites centrales et 
evader les taxes postales. C^est encore Jallabert qui sert d^mterm^- 
diaire entre de Brosses d^une part et Voltaire et Eousseau d^autre 
part (v. dans la lettre du 18 fevrier 1766 le Jugement final du 
President sur Eousseau) . 

Lhnter^t de la publication de Mile Bfeard se presents sous nom- 
bre d^aspects. Nous trouvons d^abord des renseignements impor- 
tants sur la personnalit6 du President et sur ses ouvrages.^ De 
Brosses 4tant un esprit d^une grande culture et d^une vaste curiosity 
scientifique, et ses amis etant des erudits et des philosophes de 
premier ordre, la correspondance abonde en discussions intdressantes 
sur les grands tMmes scientifiques et philosophiques du dix- 
huiti^me siecle: questions de biologie, questions de g4ographie et 
de colonisation (v. k ce sujet la r4ponse etonnante du President k 
la lettre de Pictet, pp. 138-140), questions 4pist4mologiques et lin- 
guistiques, etc. L’4change de lettres avec J. Huber ouvre une per- 
spective curieuse sur Geneve comme centre d^informations poli- 
tiques. C’est de Gen4ve que de Brosses re§oit ses “derni4res nou- 
velles^^ sur le d4Yeloppenient de la Guerre de la pccession 
d^Autriche. Au grand etonnement de Huber le Pr4sident, qui 
pourtant tenait beaucoup a 4tre bien inform4, n^4tait pas encore m 
courant de la signature de la paix a Aix4a-0happelle un mois 
apr^B F4v4nement. 

Nous n^avoBs' pu souligner que quelques points de cette corre- 
^ondance, qui est d^im grand int4rM pour tons les amateurs et 
Studiants du dix-huiti4me siecle. 

Heebbet DlEOE3CiqW 

WmMngto^ ' 
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, BRIEF MENTION 


The Complete Poetical Worlcs of John Milton, A New Text 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Haekis Francis Fletcher. 
Boston* Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. Pp. xiv + 674. $2.60. 

The New Cambridge Edition of Milton is not Moody ‘"rewritten ; 
it is a new bopk, with new introductions, notes, and text. ' It owes 
little to the volume which for forty years was a favorite with stu- 
dents and which, m this reviewer^s opinion, is now superseded. Pro- 
fessor Fletcher has wisely not attempted to reword and bring up 
to date Moody’s well turned criticism; instead he has given us his 
own words, which do justice not only to recent scholarship but also 
to Milton himself. His book is pleasant to the eye^ and packed with 
useful mformation. Notes are at the bottom of the page (where 
they should be) and are concisely helpful rather than text-encroach- 
ing. Like Moody, Fletcher annotates the Latin verse sparsely. To 
compensate for such laudable seventy there are scattered riches : a 
neat summary of biographical materials, stimulating views on chro- 
nology, commonsense criticism, carefully chosen bibliographical 
references, and a completely new text. Unlike Moody, Fletcher 
rightly based his text on the last editions printed by Milton; and 
unlike all previous editors, he collated many copies of each edition, 
choosing from all possible variants what seemed to him the correct 
readings. The result, however, is not intended to be a basic, com- 
pletely adequate text with full textual apparatus for scholarly use,” 
and the scholar interested in such matters must wait for the com- 
plete text which I believe Professor Fletcher has in preparation. 
One notices a good many unaccustomed readings, but systematic 
search for them is made difficult by the editor’s decision (in view of 
the purpose of the book) to modernize spelling, capitalization, and 
typography, and also by a few errors in proofreading. With the new 
Cambridge Milton we have come closer than ever before to what 
Milton probably intended us to read. 

WILLIAM R. PARKER 

STfte Ohio State University 


, UnUfers&l Av4>h(rr Sepertovre of Italian Essay Literatwe. By 
■JossrH G-. BtroUitiAv New York: S. F. Vanni, 1941. Pp. 634. 
This ■roltaae is the large answer to the very large question : “ TOat 
is there on a given author m the thousands of Italian miscella-*' 
neons essay volumes which have appeared throughout most of the 
nineteenth century and our own?” It is a huge undertaking in 
bibliography whidi only those perhaps who have wondered at the 
contents of such announced titles as “Da Dante a Manzdni** or 
8tvM di poesia will readily appreciate. Snch volumes of Course 
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are very popular on the Italian scene. They quite often contain 
essays on literature other than Italian. This ’bibliography, conse- 
quently, goes beyond the field of Italian literature. Professor 
Pneilla has examined the contents of exactly one thousand six hnn- 
dred and ninety-seven ^^miscellaneous essay volumes published 
from 1821 to 1938. A numbered list of these opens the volume. 
Then in a* second index the contents of these volumes ^re analyzed 
according to the authors discussed hy the essays — an index con- 
taming about eighteen thousand titles. Obviously this is pure 
bibliography on a vast scale. Professor Eucilla has assumed that 
scholars want to know of everything written on their author.” 
He has explored for them a field which they were most likely to 
overlook. True, they may not care to read the essays which thus 
come to their attention. They may find them to be inaccessible. 
But surely, in any case, they cannot fail to be grateful to Professor 
Fucilla for indicating their existence. It was not his business as 
bibliographer m this case to choose. His was to list all contents. 
And this he could not have done m a better or more thorough way. 

0. s. s. 


Richard Owen Cambridge' Belated Angmtan. By Eiohaud 
D. Altiok. Dissertation. Philadelphia: University of Peimsyl- 
vania, 1941. Pp. vi -f- 160. Unlike many Ph. D. theses, this is a 
pleasant, thorough, unpretentious piece of work. Mr. Altick has 
searched widely in published and unpublished material and has 
brought together a surprising amount of information and anecdote 
about the author of The Scriblermd and of twenty-one papers in 
The World. Tet there is no attempt to make Cambridge an impor- 
tant figure; instead his writings, his kindly personality, and his 
manner of life are shown to be characteristic of the cultural lag 
. [of] the latter half of the eighteenth century.” 

B. n. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

♦ Tee ncEssrsB foe sh:akespeaee"s maeeiaoe. In a note witk this title in 
MIM for last June, pp. 450’45i, Dr. J. G. McManaway has pointed out an 
error in my little hook, Bhahespeare of Stratford (p. 3), where I have 
reprinted the Worcester record of a marriage license between Wm. Bhaxpfere 
and Anne Whateley^* in part a| followst 

Item eodem die mprfdmto emanavit licentia . . . 
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It is all too evident that in giving the fourth word as I did I was following 
the allegedly preeisci transcript of the manuscript in the Shakespeare Docu- 
ments (1904) of Mr. D H Lambert^ who reads 

Itm eodem die / sup^dFo / emanavit Licfia , , . 

This looks careful, and supradtcto gives a satisfactory, though rather pleo- 
nastic, meaning. The trouble is that it cannot possibly be read from the 
word which a'ppears m the facsimile of the entry published by Mr. J. W. 
Gray in his ShaJcespear^s Marriage (1005). Why Mr. Lambert so read it, 
and why I failed to check it by Mr Gray’s facsimile, are questions I blush 
to consider. 

The disputed word seems from the facsimile to be intended for " similis," 
that is, a like license, as the original publisher, Halliwell-Phillipps, and 
nearly all other scholars have understood it It is in my judgment clearly 
written $ths, with a looped double line above the entire word which would 
naturally indicate an omitted m ” Dr McManaway proposes a new inter- 
pretation, sahs, for salutis,” and would translate, “ on the same day of 
salvation a license proceeded.” This seems to me much less likely. In the 
first place, though the phrase “ annus salutis ” is common enough, as Dr. 
McManaway says, in formal historical dates (meaning simply “A. D.”), 
that offers no precedent for *'dies salutis.” Paleographieally, the slightly 
rising horizontal stroke which follows the end of the first ‘‘ s ” in the ques- 
tioned word, and which Dr. McManaway takes for part of an " a,” looks to 
me like the normal transition-stroke to a quite regular i.” The dot over 
this " i ” is clear, though not conspicuous, in my copy of the facsimile. 

It would be foolish to argue the point at length. So far as I know, the 
only facsimile yet available from the Worcester diocesan register is the one 
in Gray’s book, consisting of a mere line and a half, to which Chambers and 
Professor B R. Lewis refer their readers A glance at the original, or a 
facsimile of more generous length, would probably show the word occurring 
repeatedly and make its meaning unquestionably clear. 

T. Bbookb 

Yale Umversity 


Reply. Professor Tucker Brooke is, of course, correct in his belief that 
the adjacent entries in the Register of the Bishop of Worcester must even- 
tually be consulted in an attempt to determine the correct reading of the 
contracted word '‘satis” or "sills.” Meanwhile, the Register itself not 
being accessible, we have only the facsimile of the Shakespeare entry puJ*^ 
lished' by J. W. Gray,^ 


, =^The, transcription given by J. 0. Halliwell-Phillipps may be ignored 
without great risk, for he is reputed to have been unable to read the secre- 
tarial hand and to have been dependent on the accuracy of an assi^tant^ 
Only he and Gray seem to have examined the Register; reprints of the entry 
hy other scholars appear to be derivative or to be based on Gray’s facsimile. ' 
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In this facsimile every letter in the crucial word is clear except the 
second, which I take to be ** a and Professor Brooke reads as “ i There 
are two points of disagreement First, is the letter ‘‘a” or and, 

second, does the horizontal loop over the word represent omitted “ ut or 
an omitted ** m ? It appears to me that the first two letters are “ sa,” and 
readers who have the works at hand will wish to compare the word in 
Gray’s faesim^ile of the marriage entry with the words in the various fac- 
similes I previously cited in Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s article and book, in 
which initial “ s ” and “ a ” are linked by a descending curve that termi- 
nates the “ s” and foims part of the body of the ‘‘a” The dot to which 
Professor Brooke refers is so faint that it does not appear to belong to the 
word in question; it may be a stain or other defect in the paper, but only 
a careful examination of the original manuscript can decide this point 

The significance of the loop is open to discussion The normal method of 
indicating the omissipn of “ m ” or n ” is to place a bar or tilde over the 
adjacent vowel. On the other hand, according to McKerrow, “ an 1 with a 
cross-mark or curl, i or i, is used to indicate a number of contractions or 
suspensions, eg air = aliter, Hercui = Herculis." Among McEerrow’s 
examples of other contracted forms are “ aptice — apostolice ” and ‘‘ apto^ = 
apostolorum,’’ * but these have been marginally corrected in manuscript by 
Falconer Madan, whose copy of McKerrow’s book is in my possession, so 
that “ apiiee = apostolice ” and apio4 = apostolorum.” And as I have 
pointed out in the documents reproduced by Jenkinson, ‘^saitm = salutem." 
In ten of the documents I cited the l-contraction in ** salutem ” is indicated 
by a single bar extending almost the length of the word; in the other one, 
Plate XXXI. ii, line 1, two intersecting horizontal strokes extend the length 
of the word, forming the equivalent of the horizontal loop in the marriage 
entry, which likewise extends from the first letter of the word through the 
last. Thus there is abundant evidence for interpreting a single or double 
bar (or a loop) extending the length of a word as the sign of an 
l-contraction. 

Until it is possible, by examination of the original entry and those 
adjacent to it in the Bishop of Worcester’s Register, to determine the scribal 
habits of the official who kept the Register, I shall continue to believe that 
the contraction is " salis ” and that it should be expanded to salutis.” ® 

Jakes G* McMakaway 

Bhahespeo/re Library 


® See R B. McEerrow, Introduction to Bibliography, pp. 320, 321, 324. 

» I take this opportunity to correct two literal errors in my original note 
that were introduced after the proofs left my hands: in paragraph 2, line 2, 
read " supradicto,” and m paragraph 5, line 1, read “ salutis." 
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Encoee Anc. Fe. Agopart ^ EtUopienJ En lisant dans JLfP. xxxvin, 243 
seq. Tarticle de M . Edward C Armstrong sur Fane, fi Agopart^ Ethiopien ' 
(j^en dois la connaissance k Tamiti^ bienveillante de I’auteur), il me vint 
k Fesprit qn’une 4tymologie autre que celle propos^e par Paul Meyer et 
acceptee par M, Armstrong aurait quelque ebance d'etre la bonne. J’avais 
recueilli queiques notes a ce sujet, et je me proposals d'en faire un court 
article/ quaijd j’eus la malcbance de les perdre, avec d’autres" papier s plus 
ou moins importants. L*article de M. Leo Spitzer dans MLN, LVli, 252 seq. 
me fait penser qubl ne serait peut-toe pas inutile de porter k la con- 
naissance du public mon bypotbese, m4me d^pourvue de references. 

En peu de mots, void de quoi il s’agit. Bn arabe, les Etbiopiens de 
religion islamique {et eux seuls, a Fexelusion des Chretiens) sont connus 
sous le nom d'al-Jahart, al representant bien-entendu Farticle. L^origine 
de ce terme, qui ne s^apphquait d^abord qu^aux habitants de la petite 
prmcipaute d’If4t dans FEtbiopie du sud-est et dont* Fetymologie est in- 
certaine, a ete Fobjet de nombreuses recbercbes, resumees par M. Enrico 
Cerulli dans un excellent article de VEnctclopedta Itahana, xn, 931 (1932). 
Bien que FZ de Farticle ne s'assimile pas, en arabe litteraire, k vlu j qui le 
suit, Fassimilation a lieu normalement dans plusieurs dialectes, notamment 
dans ceux de la Syrie et de la Palestine. Un mot tel qa^Ajjaha/rt (le 
deuxi^me a, tres court, a une couleur tr^s peu marquee ) a pu tee reproduit 
en franqais sous la forme Agopart ou Achopart. 

Les troupes dtbiopiennes qui combattaient dans Farm4e des Ayyoubides 
en Syrie se composaient naturellement de musulmans. Ce furent sans doute 
des Arabes qui donn^rent aux Crois5s des informations sur ces troupes, et 
ayJalart dtait le seul mot par lequel ils auraient pu indiquer le caract5re 
etbnique de ces guerriers strangers. 

L’4tymologie arabe Agopart n’est point atteinte par quatre des cinq 
objections formuldes par M. Spitzer (p. 253) contre F4tymologie qui le 
fait d4river d’AethiopSj plus le suffixe adjectival -art. La cinquitee 
objection subsists N4anmoins, si M, Spitzer a sans doute raison de pro- 
tester, apr^ Saindan, contre les pretendus orientalismes de Fonomasiologie 
paienne dans les chansons de geste,” il me semble qu'il faut se garder"de 
tomber dans Fexcfes contraire: deux sifecles de rapports teoits entre les 
Crois4a et la Syrie (sans parler des relations suivies entre FEspagne 
islamique et la France cbrteenne) n’ont pu manquer de laisser des traces 
dans la langue. N’est-il pas vraisemblable que les Crois4s, en remarquant 
parmi leurs adversaires la presence de troupes d’un caract^re particulier, 
se soient adress4s aux indigenes de Syrie pour obtenir des renseignements 
sur ces troupes, et quails aieni ainsi adopt4 le terme arabe? 

Mon bypotb^se ne presents qu’une difficulty. Le terme al-J abort ne se 
rencontre en arabe, auiant que je sacbe, qu*& partir du treizitee siecle, 
tandis Agopart se trouve d^j^t dans un texte latin d*Albert d*Aix, du 
d4but du douzitee. Mais, pour me servir d^une remarque judicieuse de 
Spitzer (p. 255), ^'rien ne nous empyche d'admettre Fexistence, deux ou 
troia sifecles avant son attestation, d^un nbm ddsignant " -une population 
teangte, et pour lequel un tteoignage positif pourrait surgir d'un jour 
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k Tautre d’liii texte arabe inedit la litt^rature arabe du Moyen Age est 
loin d’etre cpnnue et 4tudiee aussi eompletement que le* sont la latine et 
la frangaise. 

Avant de conclure, je voudrais remarqner que la forme et ia fortune 
di^Agopart auraient fort bien pu etre influencees et favorisees par Tanalogie 
pbon4tique du verbe agoper, acJiopper* une 4tymologie populaire aurait 
assimil4 les Etbiopiens qui ouvraient la bataille en se tenant genoux k 
des personnes qui trebuchent (bien que Tanalogie des deux attitudes ne me 
paraisse pas aussi frappante qu^elle le parait k M. Spitzer) * 

Quoi qu’il en soit, ma suggestion presents tout au moins Tavantage de 
concilier les points de vue de M Armstrong, qui volt dans Agopart un 
nom propre, et de M. Spitzer, qui le rattache au verbe achopper. La 
politique de 1’ appeasement offre encore quelque utility . . . dans le 
domains de r4tymologie, bien entendu. 

G. Levi Della Vida 

TJnwer8%t^ of Pennsylvama 


SINCORE et TOUJOXJRS les ACHOPARTS (OU de L’irTILIT]& DXT 6RE0 BYZANTUT 
POUR LES ETUDES ROMANES). Pai parl4 il y a dix ans des Agolans et des 
Acboparts.^ On semble ignorer encore aujourd^ui qu’Algolan, Agolan ^ 
I’arabe al-gbulUm, gars, gargon, Mros 

Mais c’est sp4cialement du mot Achopart que la courtoisie du directeur 
de cette Revue m’invite k entretenir ses lecteurs. Je ne reviens pas sur les 
4tymologies propo84es par P. Meyer ® et d’autres, notamment sur celle que 
M, ‘Giorgio Levi Della Vida, le mattre arabisant, vient de nous sugg4rer, 
dans le m4me fascicule du savant recueil auquel j"ai Vhomeur de collaborer 
pour la premiere f ois, Cette derni&re explication est aussi ing4nieuse qu eru- 
dite, et je n’aurais pas ressuscit4 ” celle que j’enterrai il y a onze ans 
dans le Bull&tin de notre Acad4mie,» ^i M. Levi Della Vida lui-m§me ne 
Favait trouv4e int4ressante et m4me plausible. La voiei done, bri4vement. 

Dans r4pop4e byzantine de Digenis Akritas, dont la r4daction originals 
OU primitive est surement du X® si4cle, on trouve le pluriel ar^owades 
(atgfoupddes ou adjoupddes, pluriel de udjmpds) pour d4signer des esclaves, 
des chambellans ou des gardes-de-corps. Ainsi le beau-pere de Digenis lui 
fait prdsent de douze femmes de ebambre et de douze dr^ovTrdd&J' 


yroir Acad4mie Royale de Belgique,. Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres^ 
im, PP- 48L434. 

^Eomafda, TO (1878), 437’-440. _ 

^ Acad4mie Boyale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Olasse des hettres, 1981, pp. 

4d3'"4i93 ' 

*SsmH(amsi&, vers 1076; TrSbigxeMe, Chant V, vers 1397 AniOroe, Vnrs 
2861. Hesseling n’a pas compris ce mot; il I’a traduit par “ 
ei s’est troJSpS aussi: au vers 2261 dUndros, il a derit rlovrina 

au lieu de 
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Ce m^me mot se r^trouve dans une partie " tardive ” du Bigenis — ^le pre- 
mier chant de la redaction d' Andros — qm contient, il est vrai,^des Elements 
archaiqnes enipruntes probablement k des chants perdns de Tancien po^me. 
Be toutes* fa^ons, le vers 90 du Chant I d’Andros est tres instructif parce 
quhl nous montre quelle etait la fonction des dr^ouTrdSe?, Ce sont des huis- 
siers sarrasms charges de veiller aux portes du palais : 

^pLaKOixlovs ^apaKTjvois, yepopras dr'^ovirddes 
m idtoKc va 0vXdrT«crt rpiyT^pcadep rks iropres, 

Le mot n’est pas particulier k Tepopee vulgaire II est employe par un 
chroniqueur du X® si^cle (le Continuateur de Theophane), dans un sens qui 
k premiere vue parait exaetement pareiL L’Empereur depose, Remain 
L^capfene on Lacap^ne, devenu moine, a une vision “ inf ernale ” conduit tout 
nu par des eunuques dans une grande salle du Palais, il y voit un grand 
hucher attisd par des atzypades ® (noter la variante vocalique) . La Vierge 
prend piti4 de PBmpereur, Thabille et le fait entrer dans une autre salle, 
tandis que deux grands dignitaires, dont un dvSque, sont jet^s dans le 
brasier par les atixypades, 

11 est clair que les atisypades, comme les eunuques, font partie du per- 
sonnel du palais. Mais quelque chose a du les recommander au contour de 
cette vision pour le r6ie de diables on de diablotins qulls y jouent Le texte 
cit4 plus haut de Bigenis nous donne la cl4 du myst^re Les dtstoupades^ 
on mieux atsiypades, devaient dtre des huissiers ou chambellans d'origine 
sarrasine ou negre: depuis longtemps, dans Thagiographie, le diable 
apparaissait sous la figure d’un Ethiopien (AlQlo^). 

Nous sommes heureusement en etat de confirmer cette hypoth^se d^une 
mani^re que des critiques mdulgents ont trouvee brillante. TJn chroniqueur 
du XI« sifecle, Skylitz^s, eopie par CedrSnus,® cite, parmi les assassins de 
Nic^phore Phokas, un certain Atzypotheodoros, Theodore TAtzypas, et 
Zonaraa ajoute qu*on Favait surnomm^ ainsi k cause de la noirceur de sa 
peau.'^ 


» Theophanes Continuatus, Lib. VI, De Coiisiantmo PorphyropenmtOg ed. 
de Ronn, p, 439 . ** *0 dk dp^ ko,t* ^pctp d^poi^ovs: Xep/co^o- 

povprasa Kpar^ffavres aMv rcop xeipmv ^yayov aMv els r^p ^pmitp^aXop 
hXdyvfLpop, rh ^ T^VKapurr^piv ^p weitkirjpafpipop Trvp6sy <Tvpe8ape\l^6TO dk M 
dr^VTdBtifp TToXXwr. Kid Bp^ r^v $eor6KQp ek8ov<rap irpbs a^^tbp Kal \aKi}<raaav rocs 
eBvodxm Sidi t^p iXeiffwcr^PTfP a^rov. ipd^racra aMp ^ BeorSms et<r4iyay€P olMp 
els Biif(K$ep Bb BeBepnipps ii tcBp l^ofPcfrctPTtPos 6 (f^^yels 6 

prrrpoiraUrns ^Apccetrd&tos *Hp«ncXe/«s, dybpepoc iroepk dr^virdBmp* /cal TrapdS^/car 
aijtrohs /cal ipi^dkop rb swp eKetpo . , 

® Georgius Cedrenus, ed. de Bonn, p, 37S* ^ . • ^crap Be 6 TrarpUms Mt%4x 
d BoiJprfijs Kal Aetap raiidpxv^ d BaXdprias xal rap rov T^ipcctr/cij mcrriKcardrmp 
& *Ar^7ivQee6d0pos . . * ^Ar^vvodebdapos est la meilleure legon (v. Fappareil 
critique) . 

^Joannes Xonaras, vol. m, ed. de Bonn, pp. 517-518 i . . ^jerap Bb B 

BcBpr^sfS Mixa^X ^YKorav rQ §(xxrcXel xal avrhs Bed r^p Bpyiv^ B/s etp7}Tac, t^p 
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Conclusion : an S® si^le byzantin, le mot dr^virds, prononc4 anssi dr^owds, 
s’appliqnait k nn huissier on cbambellan d'origine orientale, k la peau noire; 
c'4tait nn domesti^me negre” du Palais — eTidenunent emprnnte, comme 
tant d^nsages anliqnes des IX® et X® slides, an ceremonial des Abbassides 
de Bagdad et de Samarra. Dans ces conditions — et comme le mot a conp 
sdr est oriental — ^il snffit de pareounr les descriptions arabes de ces palais 
ponr en retronver la forme originale. Lisons par exemple ie recit d'Al- 
Elbatib, d4crivant la reception d’une ambassade byzantine a Bagdad, Tan 
917.® An palais meme, les ambassadeurs ne tronverent pas de soldats, mais 
4000 eunnqnes blancs, 3000 noirs, 7000 badjibs et 4000 pages noira. J’ai 
cite ce texte paree qne Particle Mddjih de PEncyclopedie de PIslam (j*y 
renvoie pour Petymologie du mot arabe et son sens original, "buissier,” 
qui defend la porte) insiste surtout sur le baut dignitaire de ce nom. Mais 
les palais arabes — comme celui de Byzance — contenaient des eunuques et 
des hddjibs en foule 

Comme a Byzance ils etaient le plus souvent des negres, le mot, pris pour 
une forme d’At^to^, en vint a signifier “negre” et ‘^diable.” Ce dernier 
sens est le seul qu’dr^ouTras ait en grec moderne, k moins qu’on ne tienne 
compte de la signification d’“ aiaignee” qn^dr^ouTras aurait, parait-il, dans 
le dialecte de Pile d’Egine (Paraignee 4tant noire et diabolique * ) 

•M Levi Della Vida, dfes qu’il a en connaissanee des faits bistoriques et 
linguistiques exposes ci-dessus, a reconnn Pidentitd de Mdjib et d’dr^uras. 
L’aspir^e a disparu en grec. c’est normal La terminaison -as 4tait con- 
stamment ajoutee aux mots maseulins tires de Parabe : cf. dftiipds, cas tout 
k fait pared. La variante dr^vTds — dr^ovirds ne fait point difficuite. Je 
montrerai ailleurs que le Marsile de la Cha'iison de EoUmd n'est autre que 
Al-Mansfir 

'll est clair, selon moi, qn’Agopnr^ on Acliopart est nn mot arabe pass4 en 
fran^ais par Pmtermediaire du grec byzantin. 

Relisons les passages des bistoriens des Croisades oil ce mot figure. Albert 
d*Aix comme Tudebode, dans leurs d4nombrements, sont tributaires du folk- 
lore ” etbnograpbique plutdt que de la'g4ograpbie reelle. Le premier enum4re 
les Azoparts p41e-m41e avec les Publicains (c’est-a-dire les Pauliciens, ren- 
contres par les Croises en Bulganel). Et P4num4ration de Tudebode est 
encore plus fantaisiste, a propos de la bataille d*Ascalon “Turcorum, 
Saracenorum et Arabum, Agulanorum (!) et Curtorum, Acbupartorum 
(var. Asupartorum), Azimitorum ( * 1 ! ) et alioium paganorum . . ” 

D4j2L Paul Meyer concluait- “ Azopart est visiblement un terme de langue 
vulgaire en usage cbez les cbretiens 4tablis en Orient.” 

II n’avait pas, peut-ltre, entierement tort de eroire que ce mot, venu 
(ce qu’il ne savait pas) de Parabe Mdj^l par le grec dr^vTas — dr^ovirds, avait 

iXSyiiTTOP KoX Mtav 6 ’AjSaXdpTijs Kal d peKdyxP^v^ Oeddi^fpos, Std rb rov 
etdovs peXdvTepoy iKdXovv *A.T^v 7 ro 0 € 6 dwpoPf koX krepot 

® A. A. Vasiliev, Byssamce et les Arabes (m russe). tome n, pp. 208-210. 
®Je pense que c*est P. Karolides qui, le premier, aper^ut Pidentitd 
d^dr^v^rds, d’drfeuirds et de TtMjib, Cf . Particle dr^owds — dr^ovvddes de Sp. 
Kyriakides, dans la *E7wicXa7rai5e«fi6 (rw Hvpcrov), 
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im certain rapport (pseudetymologiqiie) avec Al$io\p Et peut-§tre que le 
nom SI pareil des Mtisilmans d^Ethiopie, dont M Della Vida s*est si oppor- 
tundment souvenu, a aide k populariser— en en pi4eisant encore le sens — 
le nom truculent qui sonne si Men dans tant de vers ^piques. 


JElcole Libre des Sautes Etudes, 
New York City 


Henei Gej^goike 


R^onse. La bnllante 4tymologie que M. Henri Gregoire a proposde en 
1931 pour Agopart (j*ai honte de Tavoir ignor4e, car Tendroit oil il Davait 
"enterr4e” est toute autre chose qu"un cimetiere) m’a sembM attrayante 
d4s qu*il m’en fit part Tdtd dernier, iorsque 3 ’avais ddj^ envoyd k MLN, 
la note imprimee ci-dessus. Je n’hdsiterais pas k Taccueillir et ^ retirer la 
mienne, si le mot dr^ovirds (dont la ddrivation de Tarabe hddjtb ne fait 
point de donte) se trouvait employe, au moms une fois, dans le sens 
spdcifique de “ troupes dthiopiennes,” comme Agoparti (Achuparti, Asuparti) 
Test cbez Albert d*Aix et Tudebode Hais cela n^est pas le cas- dans tons 
les passages cites par M. Grdgoire, dr^ovras a garde sa signification onginaire 
d^uissier ou de domestique; noir, si Ton Teut, mais non pas ndcessairement 
dtbiopien, Shi est vrai qu* AWto^ a pris en grec le sens g 4 ndral de “ Ndgre,” 
les Agoparti des bistonens des Croisades paraissent bien dtre des troupes 
venues de TAbyssinie, et non point des n^gres quelconques. Ainsi que 30 
Fai reconnu moi-mfime, le point faible de Fetymologie que j'ai avancde est 
que nous ignorons si, k la fin du XII® sidcle, on appliquait ddjSt le mot 
ahDjabart aux EtMopiens musulmans, comme on Fa fait plus tard. D’autre 
part, Fdtymologie de M, Gidgoire, toute s4duisante qu’elle est, ne shmpose 
pas avec une certitude absolue. 

La conclusion de Finteressant d4bat auquel MM* Armstrong, Spitzer, 
Gr4goire et moi-mSme avons pris part est plutdt d4courageante: quatre 
etymologies diffdrentes k propos dMn pauvre mot! II y a de quoi devenir 
sceptique sur les rdsultats des dtudes que nous eultivons. 

M. Gr4goire eat pen enclin k reconnattre chez les Mstonens des Croisades 
une connaissance m^me mddiocre de Fetiinologie des Infid^les. Je me permets 
d*4tre plus optimiste que lui sur ce point. L’dnumeration des troupes 
musulmanes qui prirent part k la bataille d^Asealon, telle que la donne 
Tudebode, n’est pas aussi " f antaisiste que le pense M. Gr4goire: 
Fexception d’ " Agulani,*' tons les autres etlmiques sont corrects et se 
rapportent k des peuples qui 4taient reellement representls dans Farmde^ 
musulmane, les Curti dtant naturellement des Kourdes et les "Azimiti "" 
des Persans en arabe). 


o. L* n. V. 
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